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^ IIEIIE can be little ilonbt that the greatest/ 
Wj (liscovevy of the AVav foi* the Englisli, if 
* not for the rest of the world, has l^een the 
rev(‘l:ition of < lerinan chiiiacter. We, iri England, 
were' inclined to look down witJi good-natured 
!inins(Mnent, a little mixed with contempt, on our 
iJerman ncighboui , with his hathmland, his beer- 
garden, his pi’osaic appearaiuu*, his tireless 
industiy. We regarded him ns a little dull, a 
little common and undorhred, a little too indus- 
trious, but we never doubte^l that he was a good 
husband, a kind father and at bottom an honest 
fellow. With insular carelessness wc made no 
very close enquiry into his morals and took him 
at his own valuation. The War has shown him 
in a new light. The German character has been 
revealed in lurid colours. AWmien outraged, 
clj^hlren murdered, wounded soldiers shot or 
bayoneted, prisoners starved and left to die of 
disease, every abu^^ of ,^variare greeted with 
applau.se throughout Geriu-iny, “ trngedy upon 
tragedy,” as Presidorft Wilson said -these events 
have convinced tlie world that it was wrong about 
the Germans. Beneath that respectable and 
bourgeois exterior there lurked a deep-.seated 
ferocity and blood-thirstiness. When the 
Emperor of Germany, on 27th July 1909, 
in bidding his troops farewell for China, said : 
'"^'ive no (juarter^ ^take no prisoners. Gain 


a reputation like the V ^ under Attila,” we 
thought it was iricroh an imperial eccentricity 
It wasjiot. It was a genuine expre.ssion of 
German (‘harac.ter. It rej'ro.sonted the truo 
Gorman feeling and the “ cultured ” Herren and 
F rauen who read it, no doubt approved of it as 

* tliey have since approved of the mui.ler of 

Belgian ci\'ilk:ns and of Englishwomen and 
children . * 

Tho'i.evv M^dit’tnus shed on German character 
• ^ 
naturally leads one to ask whethei- tho ferocity 

and bestiality, which lias been revealed in war, did 

not also exist in peace. Xemo ri^^jeMte fait 

turj/issiiniiSf tho iioman satiiist said : Non© 

becomes at once completely vile. If the German 

• is what he has shown himself to be in two years 
of war, there must have been some evidence of 
the linking savagery of the race l)ofoi(}. To test 
this conclusion it may he worth while to examine 
some of tho records of German^civilization before 
the war and .see what conclusions they lead to. 

It has long been a commonplace the 
position of woman in Germany* was inferior to that 
which she occupies in other civilized countrie.^ 
such as EAgland, France, Italy, America, etc. It 
was known that the Geirnan Frau was often a 
domestic drudge and it was known that the supe- 
riority of thamalo and the inforioi ity of the female 
was a widely accepted view among Germans, But 
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it was not generally known that this view ot the 
inferiority of women was accompanied by a moral 
laxity and a lowness of tone in the matter of 
sexual relations, which places the Germans on a 
different plane from >j;uost of the great nations of 
Europe. Evidence of this is however forthcoming^ 
in abundance. Let us first look at the statistics of 
illegitimate births, not a bad indication of national 
morals. Figures are not av») liable for all countries 
but the following compari|ion will be sufficient : — 

Average percentage of 
illegitimate births to 
total births. 


England and Wajes 4 2 

Italy . . no 

Belgium . . r)‘2 

France . . 8*7 

Germany . . . . 9 ‘2' 


The percentage of illegitimate to total births in 
Germany^ is thus more than double what it is in 
England and Wales, and moreover the proportion 
fu Gcirmany is rising, for in n^5 it was 8'9 per 
cent., while in 1912 it wa§ 9*5. In the latter year 
nearly one in every ten Germans' Ji'^rn was 
illegitimate. Even, this high proportion is far 
exceeded in some parts of the country. In Bavaria 
* the percentage of illegitimate 'births is as high as 
14‘3, while, in Berlin, the Mecaa of German 
civilization, it reaches 14*9. The fight which these 
figured throw on the morals of the German people 
is fairly obvious. • 

There is, however, much further evidence of the 
degradation of German morality and of the deep- 
seated corruption of the German nation. It has 
been freely admitted by many German writers 
•’^tjiat the “ White Slave Traffic’’ of both hemis- 
phef^s is largely, conducted by Germans. German 
women are to be found in all parts of the world 
from Siberia to South America, ^nd German 
agents of this infamous traffic are notcjjj^ous in 
many countries. In the single city of Chicago no 
less than 28 'Germans (and not a single American 
or Englishman) were convicted of offences connect- 
ed with this traffic in a single period of 


months. Berlin is the headquarters of the trade, 
and Hamburg is its chi^f port. It is organized 
with characteristic German thoroughness. “ This 
enormous business,” wrote August Bebel, “ is 
thoroughly organized and has its regular agents 
and commercial travellers.” Large xirofits are 
made, and Germans, apparently occupying respecta- 
ble positions, are mixed up with this traffic in 
German flesh and blood. Although there has 
existed in Berlin since 1904, a central police 
organization for the suppression of this trade, and 
although the German Police is not supposed to Xre 
inefficient when it chooses to act, the 
results achieved have been disappointing, and 
it is reported that the evil shows no sign of 
diminution. There could be no clearer sign of 
national depravity than that such a traffic is 
permitted to continue. 

Meanwhile at Jiome, in the Fatherland itself, 
prostitution has increased enormously, and the 
number of prostitutes in the •country has been 
estimated at a million and half. Although there 
is no avowed State regulation of vice, it is 
permitted and controlled by the Sitteri PoUze 
or Morals Police, and houses of resort are 
allowed to fill whole streets. Any one who compares 
the chapter on this subject in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
great work : “ Life and Labour in London ” with the 
accounts in German wi itings of the state of affiiirs 
in Berlin, will be aljje tc# judge of the difference 
between the two capifeils. Berlin has bedSme 
during the last fifty years notoriously the iftost 
immoral city in J^i^pe. It?* excesses are indeed 
almost incredible. In the English Peview of a 
few months back, the Editor, Mr. Austin Harrison, 
a son of Mr. Frederick ifarrison, gave an 
account of a ball in Berlin, *at which he was 
apparently himself a spectator, at which all the 
guests were naked. The revelations in thb notori- 
ous case of Prince Philip Eulenburg showed the 
corruption which existed in the highest circleg^f 
Gernian eo^iety. It is ^libt for nothing th^ tb( 
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most famous remedies of niodern science for 
venereal disease have beeja discovered by German 
savants. In the. years 1903-1905, 30 per cent, 
of the recruits from Hamburg, and 41 3 per cent, 
of the recruits from Berlin, were found to be 
infected. Further details on this unpleasant 
subject will be foui^d in a recently published 'work 
by H. de Halsalle entitled “ Degenerate Germany,” 
from which many of the statements in this artide 
are deriverl. Tlie picture there drawn of the im- 
mofal condition of Geririany can only be described 
as appalling. “ Vico,” said Burke, writing of the 
lYonch Court before the Revolution, “ lost 
half its evil by losing all its grossngss.” Vico 
in Germany, on tho other hand, has added to 
itself tenfold ugliness by its peculiar German 
trait of giossness. 

In a (iountry in which vice is thus rampant and 
unashamod, it is not surprising, to find that crime 
prevails to an e(|ual extent. There is always a 
difficulty in comparing tho statistics of one coun- 
try with those of another owing to difterences in 
nomenclature and classification, but there can be 
no doubt that, after makiilg all allowances, tho 
amount of crime recorded in the returns of the 
German Empire is portentous. The population 
of Germany, according to the Oensusof 1910, was 
a lilftle under 05 millions, w^iih* that of England 
and Wales was 36 millions in 1911, England 
and Wales, thus have a« population somewhat 
more than half that of Germany. The following 
figures show the ofTences again, st property in tho 
two countries : — * * « 



Convictions 

Convictions 

• 

in Germany 

in England 


in 1909. 

and Wales 

• 

Robberies, House- 
breakings and 
* Larcenies of all 

% 

in 1909. 

kinds . f 


56,528 

'iuimbezzlement . . 

40,922 

, 1,369 


Fraud 

64,345 

4,434 

Forgery 

12,446 

228 

Malicious mischief 

. 


to property . * 

3g,3;)7 

10,631* 


The most startling feature of these statistics is 
, the amazing amount of fraud, einbe^&lement and 
forgery which appears to be committed in 
Germany. It is difficult to believe that the out- 
wardly reputable German nation can have com- 
piled such a record of crime in one year although 
the statistics seem to be perfectly clear; but 
whatever ^room for confusion there may be in tho 
classification of some of these ofiences under their 
respective headings, there can be no getting away 
from the damning aggregate of this class of 
crime. •The official statistics of crime against 
property in England and Wales are beyond doubt 

or question and show the following total results : — 

% 

• " Average for 

, 6 yeiiij? 

" , 1909 - 1913 * 

Class II. Bul'glarie.s, House -breakings, 

Robberies & Extortion * * 4,068 

• • ’ 

Class III. Larcenies, Receiving and 

Frauds . * . . 56,510 

Class iV. Arson and other malicious 

• Injuries to Property . . 487 

Class V. Forgery and Coining . . 398 

• 

Total of indictable offences against 1 61,463, 
Property . . j ^ 

Even if we add the 14,921 cases of petty 
damage to property, which includes injury to 
flowers, fruit, etc., the grand total for England 
and Wales is 76,384, whereas tho German figures 
total to 315,483, or just five times as great, 
though the German population is less than double 
that of England and Wales. 

Perhaps we can now understand the shameless 
lying of German official authorities. The explicit, 

* [Mbat of these (16,192) were petty ofienoos tried by 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. There were 43i^ 
indiotable offenoes of this olaas.] 
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^ official denial of the losses (since admitted to have 
occurred) in the late naval battle may be put 
down to military exigencies. The personal 
assurance which the German Ambassador in 
Brussels, Herr von Below -Saleske, gave to the 
Belgian Minister on the morning of 2nd August* 
1914, thirty-six hours before German troops 
invaded the country, that Belgium had nothing 
£• fear from Germany ” may be ascribed to the 
exuberance of diplomacy. But what are we to 
make of the deliberate lies which have been cir- 
culated by Germans throughout the .Wftr, such for 
'instance as the letter written by Count Falkerstoin, 
the Officer Commanding on the Nyassaland F rentier, 
to a Native Chief in which he said that the French 
had been completely cleared out of Morocco and 
that ** the askaris of holy war are in the Punjab 
and in * India.” Such forgeries of nows 
receive a new setting when we find that there 

CXv« * 

were 12,446 cases of forgery in Germany 
in one year. • 

But it is when we come to offences against the 
person, and especially to offences against wolnen, 
that the statistics relating to Germany at peace 
begin to throw the most illuminating light on 
Germany at war. A writer well ijiftilified to speak 
has remarked that if a man does a brutal or 
bestial act when drunk, you may be perfectly 
&rtain that he would do the same when sobeF 
ifke dared. That a similar conclusion is true of 
the soldier intoxicated by the strong wine of war 
may be inferred from the criminal statistics of 
Germany. If the German soldiery in Belgium 
plundered, raped and murdeiied, such acts 
were not the fruits of sudden and overwhelm- 
ing excitement. They were the natural out- 
come of the German nature, when the. restraints 
of law were removed. That this is proved 
by the character of the crim^ which marked 
modern Germany in peace, will ^ clearly appear 
from the following statistics comparing the yearly 
average crimes oyer a period of ten years in' 


Germany and England : — 

Germany, England, 

1897-1907. 1899-1908. 

Murder .. ;J50 145* 

Attempts to 
murder, Man- • 

slaughters and 
Felonious and 
•malicious 

woundings .. 1,72,15;{ 1,489 

Assaults . . . l,;jl,220 (1909) 58,00:Jt 

Indecent 
assaults on 
women and 

rapes ., 9,381 947 

Incest .. ,'j 73 r)0 (1 910-13) 

Unnatural 

Crimes . . 841 228 

Comment on these figures would be superfluous. 
They speak for themselves. Tlieie are only two 
points in connection with them which may be 
insisted on. The first is that whereas crime in 
Great Britain shows a steady tendeiicy to dimi- 
nish, in Germany it is increasing to an alarming 
extent. The second is that while in Great 
Britain the commission of crimes of violence by 
juveniles is entirely negligible, in Germany it 
presents the most serious features. In 1912, the 
following offences were committed by ’ boys 
between the ages of 12 and 18 r 


Murders and manslaughters . . 10^ 

Inflicting bodily injuries. . . 8,987 

Rapes and indecer^ assaults . . 952 

Damage to property . . 2,938 

Arson . . . . . . . 148 


If these are the deeds of the ypixnger generation 

in Germany, we can easily judge of the homes in 

# • 

which these boys are reared. 

We have all read the claims of the German 
people to impose their Kultur on the rest of the^ 

* Includes that of infants aged one year and under, 
t Of these^ 57,841 were dealt with by Courtr ^f 
Bummary Jurisdiction and ^ere therefore minor offences. 
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world. We have most of us seen the extra* 
ordinary claims which .they put forward to 
superior virtue. The facts drawn from the 
published statistics of the German Empire show 
what those claims are worth and what that 
Kultur is like. It is characterized by gross im- 
momlity, widespread prostitution, constant as- 
saults on women and children, fraud, forgery and 
violence. These are the manifestations of Germfin 
civilization in peace. We know what they have 
don*c ia war. These criminals belong to the same 
race as the men who raped 15 or 20 women in open 
day in the Place de I’Universitc at Liege with 
their oftifiers looking on, who bayoneted and shot 
women and children at Malines, llofstade and 


many other Belgian towns, who poisoned the 
wells in South Africa, who introduced poisonous 
gas into modern warfare, * who sank without 
warning the Lusitania '' many other ships 
containing women, children and non-combatants, 
•who bombarded open and defenceless towns, 
killing the civil population, who murdered 
the wounded and starved prisoners. Well 
might Lord Rosebery describe these people 
as “ cruel, treacherous, - predatory.” The people 
of India should have no illusions about the 
character pf the race which is striving in this war 
to destroy the British Empire and to substitute 
German rule for it. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

BY. 

TUE HON. HK. DEVA PRASAD SAEVHADIKARY, C.I.E., M.A., LL.D.^ 

• * 

(Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Cniversity,) • 


HE war fever continues. It rages with 
unabated fury and the worst crisis does not 
seem to have been passed. Experts in 
charts and graphs, on the strength of “ ups and 
downs ’’ in statiscal curves, now familial’ in all 
departments of human knowledge and capable of 
telling all stories at the teller’s pleasure, hold out 
questionable consolations regarding the duration 
oP similar ailments of the body politic on previous 
occasions. The Russo -Japilnqpo fever lasted for 
a certain number of years, the Boer fever lasted 
for a certain other number of years and certain 
other fevers, since acurate recording came into 
vogue, are declared J^o have lasted for certain other 
numbers of years. “ There is no reason, there- 
fore,” says the cynically optimistic physician, 
for getting impatient or depressed because of 
the acuteness of distressing symptoms or of their 
duration.” Like all* malignant fevers this one 


must run out its legitimate (illegitimate ?) course 
we are told and by plentiful cupping the re- 
quisite exhaustion must be secured to avoid a 
fatal relapse •or a still more fatal repetition. 
Cold and (Questionable as this •consola- 
tion may be, it is about the only working 
material to go upon for the present, and sufferers 
have to grin and bear and contkin their souls in 
patience. Net only to wait patiently, but to 
prepare doggedly to fight each symptom, as it 
gets acute, is the surest and the shortest way to a 
fight to the finish. This is the real innorness, the 
dominating note ‘of the Allies* counsels, in spite of 
politic and expedient peace talkff in “’Sounding ” 
Exchanges of America and Switzerland. No 
League to “Enforce Peace,” no platitudinous 
“ peffastal-talk " of the Ford Car pace will change 
things. * 

Literature or such remnants of it as are still 
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vouchsafed to humanity has been thoroughly 
permeated and diffusely colored by war during the 
last twenty-three months. Not newspaper literature 
and magazine literature alone but such also as 
claims to be literature proper has been sharing 
the attendant process of degeneration, and* 
“ Hindenberg’s march to London” is by no means an 
exceptional manifestation of the jocosely morbid 
t&ste unaccountably prevailing far and wide. War 
fever and the craving for apposite war literature 
go together, and it could hardly be otherwise when 
fireside and i*oadside talks and oountryside 
gossip ar(j all full of- war. Not merely within the 
immediate “ spheres of action ” or of “ spheres 
of influence ” — in the war zone proper — is this the 
case ; but in the wider world far, even in remote 
regions, where the visible and tangible emblems 
of civilization are the least in vogue, has the 
reaction spread. This is bound to be the case it,, 
and so long as, literature hap|)ens to be the 
natural reflection of human thought, feeling, 
craving, sullering and ideation. Careful guardians 
like Mr. Natesan, who has undertaken this series 
with his usual public spirit, can help in keeping 
things within bounds. 

Few animals other than man ‘war upon one 
another and it is not the “ crow ” alone that 
refuses to eat a crow, as a Bengali adage has it. 
Man not only glories in warring against man but* 
rejoices in poetic and graphic records of his 
brutality and his iniquity, not so much for the 
benefit and training of his peers for the time being, 
as by way of building up future “ heroe- worship 
and for proper “ humanising ” of his admiring 
after-comer. Witluw'ar grows the demand for war 
literature, and with the one unabated, the other 
has to keep pace. , 

From war manuals to war ^^ovels of the “ A 
Scrap of Paper ” kind, it is not a far cry and both 
aeem to afford questionable mental food. In 
captured war manuals have beei;i found thrilling 
theories and injunctions that no penny howler 


could ever hope to beat. How new provinces 
have to be Germanized, 'Jiterally and physically, is 
enunciated in sickening and loathsome details 
that have to be “ religiously ” followed to the 
letter by the human automaton in “ Blucher 
Boots,” gas goggles and steel helmets that has no 
soul to call its own. Abnormal monstrosities are 

never Nature’s favourites, and the most cautious 

• 

and long spun calculations have fortunately the 
uncanny nack of being baffled at unpromised 
Verduns and without warning. That is the safe- 
guard — the saving grace — the deut Ex Mechtmi^ 
by which the scoundrel of the plot is baffled at 
the right time. That has been ever so from the 
times of Biranyakasipn and Havana and Karnsa and 
Herod. That will be so again, and anon too, 
*'To Paris ” — “ to Calais to Kandahar ” — 
“ to Karachi,” have [)rGved to be (Ties easier to 
growl in the gutteral than to give effect to. That 
twenty years of solid, stolid, silent and sneaking 
preparations have gone practically for nothing and 
have not yet prevailed against frank and admitted 
unpreparedness is eloquent and characteristic testi- 
mony of the innate grit, doggedness and tenacity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race that are pioof against 
all ultimate disaster. Such patent unprepared ness 
for gratituitous rapine and man-killing on a 
colossal and world- staggering scale doev not 
(wiay according to some) discredit to the 

head, but does abundant credit to the 

heart of the nation concerned. And after alLthat 
it is that tells. While they and their allies, 
hitherto sejKirated bj diversity of complicated in- 
terests, were nearly taken aback and by hurried 
preparation have succeeded for twenty-three months 
in more than keeping watch *and ward, many a 
hundred miles from their/ legitimate bases and 
their sources of supply, along the Western, the Near 
Eastern and Mid- Eastern and in the Far Eastern 
frontiers, spread over many thousands of mdes/ 
m misters of munition, of air, of food and of 
recruitment have sprung into existence, magi< 
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cally as it were, and put right ’defects that never 
betokened lack of inanjiood. Lord Roberts 

m 

warned and the Nation in full consciousness of 
possible dangers let the warning go unheeded ; for 
it did not think and believe all that was said of 
the wily foe. But it has* amply recovered its 
pace and cleverly engineered pinpricks at Singa- 
pore, at Hongkong, at Colombo, at Benares, at 
Lahore and at Dublin that disappeared with 
detection on the double quick, but proved tlio 
truu British metal. 

And rarely was the metal more cruelly tried 
than when the Ilanipuhirfi that had so dis- 
tinguished itself in the memorable water-rout of 
the enemy a few short hours before, went down 
with the enemy’s terror, a disaster that Would 
have crushed the spirit out of another people. 
But recruiting and organisation are going on just 
as if Lord Kitchener had never lived and been 
the “only Ceneral.” Ever alone and detatched 
by himself, a m^vstery like the Sphinx that ho 
must often have communed with in the moonlight 
deserts tluit he rul(»d and freshened. Lord 
Kitchener just dipped like some glorious orb 
into the groat Blue, seemingly before his appoint- 
ed time, but with singular majesty and fulnesvS 
of color with which no disease, wound, nunsingarid 
symjpathy could have been possibly in keeping. 
If no wife or son mourned his loss, the Sun shone 
bright for tw6nty-four hours over world-wide 
memorial services in his honor. Those there are 
that half believe he is not dead but will ^ome 
day make a dramatic ^ revisitation of his 
field of work. Whether anything half as weird 
happens or not. Lord ’Kitchener is not dead, in that 
his spirit survives and animates for the con- 
fusion and overthrow of the enemy of man's 
progress, civilisation, nay entity. 

And what is the field of operation of the 
German and the Austrian and the Turk ? 

In contiguous countries of the size of pocket 
Jiandkerchiefs (comporod to those lhat have to 


guard themselves against Hunnish inroads, with 
frontiers several thousand miles long) where a net- 
work of long devised and finely organized railways, 
tapping all their bases aird sources of supplies, the 
enemy are making use of the same units at different 
.and distant points, which gives an altogether false 
idea of their strength and resources. What goes on 
in the green room is invisible and this, for the time 
being, gives a fine stage effect to the performancqp 
such as those of Geijeral “ Von’O'Clock" — the 
General who like a clever music hall — Artiste, having 
done his turn at a distant Hall, began his antics 
at another Hall with clockwork regularity at one 
o'clock. Such charlatanism cannot last long and 
the famous army of the Merry Knight of Windsor, 
famous f^rhis fat gallantry and his fatter beer-pot, 
is bound to show itself in its true colour and 
strength the moment the drapery is torn asunder. 
The recent Shakespeare Tercontary has been mak- 
ing German Savants claim Immortal William -as 
“ one of their v^ry own," “exiled, alas, from his 
own unappreciative country." Falstaffian war and 
social ethics that the Vaterland has plentifully 
absorbed of late will probably prove this title to 
the satisfaction of the Berliner, who is daily fed 
up with indigestible black bioad of the new war 
pattexm. Now that the great master-minds that 
knew the true “Fancy's child " have disappeared 
for good from their midst, this must be tbe 
rciiinant of their solace. 

Carefully manipulated army and civil statistics, 
intended to blind the unwaiy, have not long been 
of avail. In the words of the King’s glorious and 
stirring message out not long ago, His Majesty’s 
subjects have displayed splendid patriotism and self- 
's icrifice in raising by voluntary enlistment since the 
commenceipent of the war, no less than 5,041,000 
men, an effort ^far more surpassing than that of 
any other nation in similar circumstances record- 
ed in history. By way* of additional sacrifice 
“every able-bodied man between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-one " will jtiow be called upon 
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to enrol for “ achieving the liberation of 
Europe.” 

Well might His* Majesty have added : — “ For 
the liberation of the wnrld,” for the slavery of 
Europe would necessarily be the first step towards 
world-slavery. , 

And this phenomenal output of voluntary 
efforts exhausts our resources by no means. 
Figures that have been going tho round of the 
Press are familiar ; they are for that reason 
not unworthy of constant conning and they are 
supremely significant. According ^to these 
figures the maximum strength of the enemy forees 
would be 16,900,000 and that of the Allies more 
than twice as much, viz., .‘15,400,000. 

This would be good enough ; but ttis is not 
nearly correct. If Russia with a population of 
174,099,600 can produce a force of 1.5,000,000, 
the British Empire with a population of 
434,286,050 ought to be able to furnish a force 
of much more than 5,000,000 (rpow materially to 
be added to no doubt in th0 way that Ilis 
Majesty referred to^in his message). 

Where then is the mistake in the figures, where 
the fallacy ? 

33.5,000,000 out of the total population of 
434,286,650 in the British Empke are in India. 

Anything like full use has not been yet attempt- 
ed of this recruiting ground. There may be good 
reason for this omission for the time being and it 
may be never necessary to stretch the demand 
here to its uttermost as has proved necessary in 
Great Britain. Let us confidently and prayer- 
fully hope so. But India is alwa3% ready. 

With the Grand Navy which has recently 
given but a partial demonstration of its grand 
fighting as well as staying powers always standing 
to attention, with the German iJavy bottled 
up more than ever in the Efaltic and indulg- 
ing merely in stealth}' murderft that are bound 
to recoil soon on the whole situation and still 
more stealthy and disreputable, because unsustain- 


ed, sorties, the nev^ly inaugurated measures will, 
it is believed, soon , suffice. Preparation of 
munitions is well in hand — men, women, nay 
children are working with a will ; and operatives 
have gladly sacrificed even their Whitsuntide holi- 
days, which is highly significant in a country not 
notorious for its holidays of all cults and creeds 
like India. Work first, play afterwards, has been 
the willing and universal cry. There are said to 
be enough men. It is the materials for munitions 
that are still lacking and India can supplement 
Imperial resources both as to men and materials 
if it is properly and promptly exploited. Sir 
Ilarcourt Butler’s treatment of Burma Woolfram 
is but one of many cases in point. And if 
the need for larger recruitment should ever arise, 
India, with her three hundred and thirty millions 
and a half, always studiously and modestly in the 
background, is to be seriously reckoned with by 
the enemy. India has silently to prepare and 
stand fast in spirit though for the present our 
rulers see no need for her sufficient use. 

Lord Hardinge’s statesmanlike foresight and 
magnetic personality enabled Ilis Lordship to 
throw out Indian columns, where the military 
authorities decided they would be the most useful, 
right from the commencement of the hostilities. 
Disraiele's Mediterranean demonstration many 
years ago, and Lord Curzon's achievements in 
South Africa, were far outshone in September 
before last and the effect was quick. In France, 
in Flanders, in Egypt, and in Asia Minoi^ in 
Mesopotamia and i^ Pei-sia, Indian trpops have 
steadily and noiselessly more than held their own 
and the V.C’b conferred, and Distinguished Service 
Medals earned, are not all the honour that 
they won. The authorities have ungrudgingly 
recognised this. Interested slander of the 
Morning Post pattern that sought to hound him 
even in his retirement has not been able, to 
detract from the great value of Lord Hardinge’s 
valuable work in this direction. His V Garter, 
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his appointment on the Irish* (jorainission of 
Enquiry that has quickly iinished its labour, 
and to the Foreign Office, his election as 
President of the North Jirook Society, all in 
quick succession within a few'days of his return 
to England, are but some of. Royal favours and 
marks of popular approbation that JiOrd Hardiuge 
won since His Lordship laid down the Viceroyatly 
of India. The Government gave him not a day’s* 
rest since he landed in England and in the eyes 
of the^authoi ities in England, Lord Hardinge and 
his more than “ little bit ” are anything hut dis- 
credited, whatever interested caucus opinion and 
criticism may be. 2u,000 Jndiaii troops left the 
Indian shores foi’ the European and the Asiatic 
seats of war before the end of 1914, long btjfore 
England had put as many in the held. As a do- 
molisher of the Morning Tost slanders pointed 
out, one would have to go back a long way in 
history — possibl}^ to the days of the Roman 
Empire — to hnd another instance of Asiatic 
troops taken over by a European Power to 
fight its battles in Europe. Pi’obably no 
Indian soldiers have shed their blood on European 
soil since the Spartans and Athenians stormed 
Mardonius Cam]) at Plata*a. Rut it is not only 
for its picturesque side that the incident is not- 
able. The effect upon the Indian Army cair only 
be good. It has increased the prestige and j>ro])er 
pride of that Arn^, and in the strain and stress 
of this terrible war the bond of affection and 
trusty and mutual admiration between the sepoys 
and their British officers has-been drawn closer 
than ever before. Lord Hariiingo has been 
instrumental in bringing about this and much 
more. May there ^bo statesmanshi]) enough to 
sustain this good work ! 

Some people are *however already afraid that 
“ the blood of the Pathans and Gurkhas will be 
used in the Councils as an argument for con- 
ferring political privileges on the lawyers of 
Bengal and Madras,” 

J>^ 


Home people think that discredited Bengal and 
disreputable lawyers have only to be dragged into 
the arena to put the bull into proper state «f 
condition and fright, preparatory to sending him in* 
to the China shop. Would that they have no place 
in the counsels of the Empire on the eve of 
readjustment of things and ideas on the termin' 
ation of the war. Of the contemptible and 
ignoble fears of such a miserable craven crew the 
])resent is no time to take note. Tlie Empire has 
to be maintained and the Sovereign supported 
and that after all is all that matters. 

Another critic rightly emphasises : — “ England 
and India must stand side by side if our 
Empire is not to share the fate of all those 
that have preceded it, and the devoted unselfish 
work of Lord Hanlingo has laid the foundation- 
stone of a closer union between the two countries. 
The problem of India is one that will before long 
call for the exercise of all the statesmanship w% 
have at our coinm.and, and our country will be 
fortunate if she i^ served* by representatives who 

can combine, as did Lord Hardinge, an insight 
• • 
into India’s needs with a true and wide under- 
standing of which an Empire should stand for.” 
Lard Hardinge’s rapid advance in public life in 
England, which must be but a small earnest of the 
inevi table future, is a guarantee that ^ such 
representation will continue, to India’s good. 

Indian Princes and People have shown that 
India is no burden on the Empire — that it can be 
made a great help to it in proper time and by 
proper men. It can be made to do much more if 
there be need, if^t be called upon at the right time 
and in a ])roj)er spirit. It may safely be expected to 
rise to the occasion as it has notTisen in the past. 
Lord Chelmsford who knew India and the Indian 
people at clos» quarters, before His Excellency rose 
to be the Viceroy, knows the whole situation and is 
handling it with adjnirable tact, caution, and deter- 
mination withal. His Excellency has already made 
a deep impression on the minds of the people and 
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the Princes of India, and ready co-operation on 
their part that signalised Lord Hardinge’s Vice- 
royalty, will not be'lacking in his worthy successor’s 
regime. Frequent war ^ifts and offers of men and 
resources all over the country proves this. 

Many an Indian home, of which neither the 
Imperial Relief Fund Committee nor any other 
Committee has heard or will hear, have been 

c rendered desolate, and thousands of families in 
the fastnesses of Ganwahl and in the plains 
below are sorrowing in silence for their dear dead. 
The higher Income Tax or the higher prices that 
the people have to pay for bare “ necessities,” the 
fall in the })rice of Government Promissory Notes 
which form the bulk of many people’s assets or 
the singular difficulty of getting suppjies are not 
the only index of India’s feeling the pinch. In 
common with the Empire and the Allies’ coun- 
tries, India has paid a heavy toll of a diOerent 

* kind altogether and it has not winced. Its contri- 
bution in men and mone^ and munitions may not 
have been remarkable; but it has not been alto- 
gether negligible. J.t is proud to have been allowed 
to serve and share in the Empire’s all engros.sing 
toils. 

“ They also serve, who only stand and wait.' 

“ Lusitania” and ‘‘Persia” victims, and Miss Cavell 
and Indu Bhushan Banerjee, have hardly been 

• needed to goad India on into silent preparatiop 
for baffling “ silvered savagery 

Most of the little that has been attempted in In- 
dia was immediate and spontaneous. For example, 
the Bengal Ambulance Corps was offered long ago. 
A second detatchment that -was standing fast 
ready trained and equipped and was to have gone 
as soon as ordera^wero received has not yet been 
requisitioned. The tiny volunteer combatant corps 
furnished by Calcutta’s near neighbour Chander- 
nagar looms large in the field* of vision in spite 
of its Liliputian proportions afid in spite of ill- 
natured things that have been saW by ill-informed 
find ill-conditioned people, llavid having led 


the vvay, others ha^ie followed and well may 
Goliath tremble. Witness the Anglo-Indian Regi- 
ment still in the making. Witness again some 
Bengali youths ’ offer and prayer to be allowed 
to go into combatant ranks. The Burmese and 
the Assamese who' were outside the area of 
recruitment, are no longer so and Bengal’s 
chance may come yet — sooner than one expects. 
So may the chance of the other provinces. Let 
them stand and wait, who would sei^e. 

T shall rejoice when these chfinces come, .and 
may young Indians thus volunteering prove 
worthy. Young Bengal has given some earnest 
of its capabilities and possibilities as non-combat- 
.ants. Lord Chelmsford during the short visit 
thaf His Excellency paid to Calcutta, to its great 
gratification after aKsum[>tion of his iiigh office, 
was good enough to inspect the second detach- 
ment of the Bengal Ambularme Coips in the 
making. The men hatl been in training only foi* 
throe w^eeks and tlu'y satisfied His Excellency — 
an active military Viceroy. And His Ex(!ellency 
is a keen and capable judge of military details, 
interested in the minutest of techniipu*. It was 
not a very slender task to satisfy him. 

This was a high compliment to the raw lad.s 
drawn from all ranks of life — some with an income 
of Rs. 20,000 •which they weie gladly leaving 
behind to serve their King and Empire. 

Other military authorities who inspected the 
corps soon afterwards wore “ more than surprised ” 
afld to a distinguished general “ it was quite a 
revelation.” • '* 

c» 

If the war had brought this much out in the 
country’s favour and nd more, it will have been 
a no mean .service. 

When His Excellency^ the Chancellor was 
pleased to assign, at the last year’s Convocation 
of the University of Calcutta, still undefined 
duties in some unknown parts of Mesopotamia to 
the Ambulance Corps then ia formation, the news 
was re(jeived with wujfed feellings. There 
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existed in many minds — and they were freely 
expressed — doubts as to whether men of the 
right sort would be soon forthcoming, whether 
the energies and resources of the corps and the 
organisers would last long enough and whether their 
unfamiliar enterpris e wonll ofi the whole prevail 
against certain and known diiliculties in its way. 
With God’s blessings, these diili'Milties disappeared. 
It was a brave and menioi ib'e show when the* 
little corps, dominated by our graduates and 
undergrad nates, received tokens of His Excellcni^y 
Lord Uarmiehaers gooiiwill .d tlie Li ins( |»V Gliat 
on the 8th of -May before last and when His 
Excellency gave its name to the Hospital Boat 

Bengalee.” The Bengalee” was not destined to 
reach the Persian shores ; but the catastrophe ttiat 
overtook her did not damp tlie oigmisois' or the 
men’s /eal. Within twenty minutes of the news of 
her foundering being received iii Calcutta, fresh 
ariangements wor e taken in hand. 

A land corps soon took the place of the intend- 
ed Iliver Ambulance, and it was privileged 
to give a thoroughly good account of itself. What 
must still continues to be confidential will soon 
belong to History, and the world will be able to 
judge how the corps had been striving to servo the 
Flag and rehabilitate the fair name of tiieir beloved 
motherjand. 

What they have been able to acHieve, as far a.s 
published accounts go, is now common property. 
Men w^ho had not even rudimentary soldier 
training or tradition, “ came under severe fire ” 
and from all accounts “ did valuable work in 
succouring the wounded,” The men worked with 
the greatest gallantry under heavy shell fire and 
rendered valuable assistance in removing the 
wounded. They todk their full share of hardships 
of the actions. They who had bargained for 
no ^ more than a Boat Hospital with 200 
beds, did the work of a General Hospital with 
1,800 and did it so well that British officers 


W 

sought it and preferred it. In the words of a dis- 
tinguished Officer of Government, with a high 
judicial training and a judicial fi-ame of mind, the 
“ Jeruselam lads,” as the'y came to be called, 
were “ just splendid.” 

All this is not worth solemn recounting com* 
pared to the many deeds of valour and sacrifice of 
which tlie Allied Army gives proof every day. 

But those that I speak of are our very own ^ 

GUI* (Icsli and blood ; many /ire our graduates and 
uudf rgiHiluates. Some are prisoners at KataL 
jViiiara. What wonder if momentary pride 
overt ake> us ? 

Tims have been quietly .serving in Mesopotamia 
in the cause of the King and the Country the 
of the country’s manhood. 

'rill* second period of extension of their service, 
appreci.itiv(‘I\ accepted by the Government, was 
in itself a high compliment, and the new organi-^ 
Nation was on -a larger scale than before, 
with larger opftortunities for development and 
display of the (iualitios that have yielded remark- 
able results so far. 

And this has been no unworthy a training for 
real baptism of fire for the Bengali youth. There 
is,' however, no present need of their services as 
the Government ha.s taken over direct manage- 
hient. But they and many more are always ready* 
for more service. 

The war has aliurded some slight justification 
for Indian methods and ideas in matters that had 
hitherto not drawn attention. The Brahman and 
the follower of the Brahman — the Brahman, of 
course, in the right sense — whose duty and taste 
impelled hiui to rise before the sun, never 
wanted a daylight saving bill. This adoption of 
Brahmanical methods is a great advance 
ill ideas by which let us hope Europe will 
permanently bepefit. We never needed sumptuary 
laws against extravagant living. Plain living and 
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high thinking may not have been India’s 
monopoly but it was about the rule. It is reassur* 
ing that luxuries have been tabooed from 
where they reigned supreme and may 
they be so ever. Philosopher “ Punch ” makes 
young ladies of quality vie with one anoth^ 
in hunting for old clothes of siifticient dis- 
reputableness in one of its recent numbers. 
•It is distinctly bad form to be flaunting 
fineries when the world’s manhood and woman- 
hood are sacrificing themselves on the altin* 
of clamant duty. If but a fraction of this new- 


born spirit abides when the cl 9 uds roll by, gro^s 
materialism will be faifjy at a discount and moral- 
ity and spirituality will once again have a fair 
chance. There will be a thorough re-arrange- 
ment of ideas social, political, ethical, economical 
and physical, and neither polygamy nor polyandry, 
nor anything half as dreadful, will be necessary to 
be enforced as a condition of world reconstruction. 
The Lord that ever asserts Himself for the succour 
of the distressed and for the overthrow of evil, will 
once again manifest Himself for triumpH and 
enthronement of Righteousness. 


TWO YEARS OF WAR. 

BY PEOB. K. C. MAUAKTKEY, M.A. 




T the close of the second year of the War it 
Jft is not easy to pass in review the changes of 
fortune which have taken place, or the 
efforts which ha ve^ been put forward by both sides 
to meet them. Anything like a detailed account 
of the War is neither necessary nor possible at 
this time, for, as we write, the conflict is raging on 
all the European Fronts and in Western Asia 
with -such fury and determination as to make it 
. certain that a very short time will see important 
developments. 

All that we can do now is to try and indicate 
the phases through which the War has already 
gone and to sum up the general position at the 
moment. In order to do this, we must take the 
different theatres of the War and deal with them 
separately. It is natural to begin with the West, 
for both sides have most at stak^ on that F^'ont, 
and all the ** experts ” are agreed tfiat it is on the 
West that the War will be decided. 

The story of Aqgust 191 4*i8 the story of the 
delaying action fought on beha4f of Europe by 
Belgium against Germany, begun and symbolized 


by the defence of Liege, and ending with tlie fall 
of Namur. The month closed wilhthe letiesit 
from Mons, or rather from the line of which 
JMons was on the extreme leit. Jn Sejitembcr 
came the Battle of the Marne, which stopjied tlio 
German advance on Paris, and tlic heginniiig of 
the Battle of the Aisne, which ujjened the stage 
of trench warfare, which has continued ever since. 
In October the attempt to save as much of Belgium 
as possible, together with the nece.ssity of 
holding back the Germans from the coast of 
France, led to the extension of the Allied line to 
the North-West. In spite of every efibrt, ij; was 
not possible to prjivent the enemy from over- 
running all except a corner of Belgium, but this 
was really the last success which they have been 
able to obtain on this Front, and it was complete 
before November. In that month began the 
long struggle on the part of the Germans to force 
their way through Ypres to Calais and the 
English Channel. With the defeat of « the 
Germans in the first Battle .of Ypres, the winter 
campaign really set in. Though operations on a 
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lari^e scale were .out of the (juestion, the trenches 
were so near to one angfher that constant local 
fighting of a uio.st determined character went on. 
It seems proba,ble that the Oermans were less able 
to withstand the conditions of this kind of warfare 
than the Allies. It did nof enter into the pre- War 
calculations of the German General Staff, and 
consequently they were not prepared to meet it. 
It is interesting to notice that while the Germans 
have shown extraordinary ingenuity in preparing 
fof whatever eventualities they foresaw, they have 
been far le.ss ready than any of the Allies to meet 
and overcome any sudden emergency. 

Looking back over 1915, we get the impre.ssion 
that it w.is ;i ye.u‘ of waiting, orgM.nizing and 
planning, so far as the Western Fro*ut was 
concerned. The Allies h id successfully checked 
every German attempt to break through the line 
they had established, but thesy wore not yet strong 
enough in men or munitions to break through 
the German lines. Once in the spring at Ncuve 
Chapel le, the British made an effort to 
get through, an attempt in which the ' Indian 
Corps played a prominent part, but though some 
ground was gained, and some j)risoners taken, 
the supreme authorities evidently considered that 
our prepai.itions were not .suHiciontly complete to 
adgiit of an olfensivo on a large scale. Again in 
September of that year the Allies ^nade a con-, 
siderable mov& forward, the main British attack 
being round Loos, but here again the resources of 
tJhe Allies were not able to stand the strafn of a 
prolonged offensive so tkat^the initial successes, 
whi(;h were very considerable, were not followed 
up. 

The trench warfare of the winter Avas brought 
to an end by the Germans in the February of this 
year by the beginning of their desperate attempt 
to take Verdun For nearly five months the 
•struggle has raged, the Germans have slowly, 
and at immense* cost, advanced towards their 
objective, but they ^ knew all theb time that they 


. j f - 

were fighting against time, for one of their main 
reasons for pressing the attack was, that they 
hoped by this meains to delay the allied offensive 
This has now begun, and has so far gone forward 
most successfully, with the immediate result that 
the Verdun operations have become of much less 
importance, and if all continues to go well, the 
German armies before Verdun will be defeated 
on the Somme, as they were earlier in the Waf 
on the Marne. This is the inevitable result of 
the power of initiative having passed from the 
Germans to the Allies. That this is the meaning 
of the almost complete success attending the 
present offensive hitherto, can hardly be doubted. 
It does not necessarily mean, however, that the 
Oerman Armies are on the point of collapse. 
Their pjwor of resistance has been impaired, 
but it has not been broken. The higher Com- 
mands are continually warning us that progress 
is certain to be slow. The present plan seemi? to 
bo to keep up continuous pressure over as wide a 
front as possible, until the Gei mari reserves of 
men give out, and they, have to fall back to 
prevent a Sedeii. 

When from the Western Front we turn to 
Russia’s campaigns in Europe and Asia, we nre 
struck by the sensational vicissitudo.s of fortune 
whicli Russia has experienced as compare<l with 
her Allies. In tho August and September of 1914, 
Russia surprised both her friends and enemies by 
the rapidity of her mobilization and by the success 
of her invasion of Galicia. In the* latter month 
Germany was obliged to divert her attention from 
the West in order to save Austria by the invasion 
of Russian Poland. Though the Russian advance 
was checked, yet the advantage on the whole was 
with the Allies, for the attack on Russia had 
contributed very largely to the weakening of the 
German presslire against France and England. 
In the early •months of,1915, the Russians were 
again able* to threaten the plains of Hungary, 
which forced the Germans to invade Poland in 
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efirnest. Desperate fighting in the summer result- 
ed in a considerable German advance, mainly 
owing to the shortage Of Russian munitions. But 
before the winter the Rus^^ians had been able to 
check and hold the Germans, and it would 
almost seem as' though they feared the costliness 
of a further advance, now that the Russijins have 
* been able with the aid of England and Japan 
to obtain adequate supplies of artillery and 
munitions. 

Throughout the vvintei' of 1 01 the Russian 
main"' effort was being made in the Caucasus and 
in Persia. In Persia, Germany had been trying 
to stir up trouble and had jilmost succeeded in 
persuading the advisers of the young Shah to 
join her, when the plot was discovered and 
crushed by Russia. At the beginning of January 
last, Russia suddenly electrified the world by the 
advance into Armenia and the capture of Erzerum 
by »few days fighting in most inclement weather. 
This w^as followed up by the advance^of one Army 
on Trebizond, which fell in due course, and of 
another towards Baghdad. 

Quite lately, within the last few weeks, tlie 
field of Russia’s main activity has again been 
transferred to the European Fronts. Once more 
Galicia is invaded, Lemberg threatened, the 
Carpathians arc in dangei-, and possibly the flank 
of the whole Austro-Geiman position may be 
turned this summer. 

Though this may be a too sanguine prophecy, 
there is on e\^rty side proof that for Russia, as 
for England, the war on land is entering an 
entirely new phase which is full -of hope for a 
complete, if not a speedy, victory. The new 
advance by Russia has a double chance of success 
compared with the advances carried out earlier in 
the War, for this time she has been able to 
choose her own time to begin to move and to 
make all her preparationf^first. 

The course of events in the Balkans has 
followed very closely the fortunes of Russia. 


After maintaining themselves against Austria 
for a year, Serbia ar.d Montenegro have 
both been over-run by the Austrians, though 
they can hardly be described as conquered. The 
Serbian Army is still intact, and has rejoined the 
Allied force at Salonika, and there is at least 
some reason to believe that the Montenegrins are 
giving the occupying Austrian troops plenty to 
think about. 

While Bulgaria is definitely committed against 
the Allie.s, both Rouniania and Gieece are 
nominally neutral. The recent Russian victories so 
near to their border have stiongly influcjiicod the 
Roumanian people in favour of joining the Allies, 
but so ^far their Government has preserved its 
neut^alit3^ The Greek Government has caused 
the Allies a great deal of anxiety by its* 
inexplicable attitude, hut the strong attitude 
taken up by the ICntenle Powers, togetlier with 
the salutary reiriinder that they arc tlic* protector 
of the liberties of the Greek people, seems to 
have brought about a more definite understand- 
ing ; in any case the time is now past when the 
Greek Government could have done any great 
service to Germany by treacherously attacking 
the Allies. 

When Italy entered the War against Austria, 
her main object was the recovery of the Italian 
speaking population of the Austrian ‘Empii'e. Her 
jjrogress has not been as rapid as was expected b}’ 
many ’{)eople. The country through which the 
Italian Army had t 9 £ght is an exceptionally 
difficult one, and the Austrians were fully pre- 
pared for this campaign, .so tha£ the Italians had to 
begin by attacking strongly* entrenched positions 
During this year, they had not .attempted opera- 
tions on a very extensive scale awaiting the 
general allied offensive. But in their case, this 
was antici[>ated by an Austrian advance which • 
foi a time drove them back, but they are at the 
present time ri^pidly regaining lost ground, and 
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will presumably continue th(3ir advnnce to aid the 
general forward move o^^ the Allies. 

Besides their work in Northern Italy, the 
Italians have been assisting the Allies in the 
Balkans by landing troops in Albania to protect 
refugees and to prevent an Austro- Bu!g:irian 
advance along the coast. 

Outside Europe, the War has been waged with 
uniform success by the Allies, except for *tho 
failure to relieve Xut. This doe.s not mean that 
tlwre have been no mistakes, hut there have been 
remarkably few, considering our unprepared ness 
for the War. Ooloniiil Wars are always the most 
didicult of all to carry on because of the distances 
involved, and the lack of local supplies or moans of 
transport, in spite of these diflicultie.s, East 

Africa, the one remaining German Colony, is 
rapidly na.ssing out of her hands and her Ibig has 
been swept oil' tlie Paciiic, and out of A.sia. It is 
deal* that dev elopments are to be ex[)ected in 
Mesopotamia, ivhich will certainly show that the 
failure to relieve General Townshend’s t'orce must 
not be looked upon as the close of an unsuccess- 
ful campaign, but only as a single unhappy 
incident in a .series of events, the final result of 
which it will be (piite unable to allect. bVoin the 
capture of Tsing-Tao by the Japanese, jind the 
ocejapation of South West Africa by General 
Botha, the Colonial War against Germany has* 
gone forward*, and will go on until there is 
nothing left from which to drive Germany. 

• Although the chief work of the NavJ- w^as 
accomplished in the first year of the War, in 
clearing the seas of enemy ships, in keeping open 
communications, in assisting the Army whenever 
opportunity offered, as in bombarding the Belgian 
Coast or the P#ydaiielles, and in fighting the 
German Fleet whenever a chance occurred, yet all 
through the War, as long as it lasts, the work of 
►the Fleet goes on, only noticed by the papers 
when a Warship *18 sunk or the enemy gives an 
opening for a short tijjal of strength. 


There have been several minor engagerneots, 
between single vessels or groups of torpedo craft, 
but all these and all previoirs Nav'al engagements 
since the beginning of the War have been thrown 
into the background by the action off the coast of 
Jutland, which missed being the greatest sea- 
fight since the invention of gunpowder, because 
the enemy would not stay to fight it out. What 
the pi^ecise German losses were on this occasfon 
does not really matter. We know that they 
were heavy, the Germans cannot blame us if, in 
view of their being forced by circumstances to 
acknowledge losses which in their first report 
they had not owned, we calculate that they lost 
considerably more than they acknowledged, or 
ever will acknowledge. But, in any case, the 
German Fleet drew into port in face of tho 
Erujlish Fleet, which was left an unimpaired 
fighting machine, while since the battle, some 
two hundred interned Engli.'^l] vessels luive 
e.scnpod from* the IJaltic, because the German 
Fleet could not stop them. Wo have yet to 
hear of numbers of German merchantmen finding 
their way safely liome through tho North Sea 
Blockade. 


The Second Anniversary of the War 
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INDIA: THE KEEPER OF WORLD’S PEACE 

BY MR. S. B. BANERJEA, (LONDON). 


HE War that is now, going on has clearly 
demonstrated that when peace will be 
established it will be found that the 
fighting nations have paid very vlexrly in men — 
their very “ flowers ” have been pl^^^ke(l. For 
^very many years to come, no fi esh menace may 
threaten the peace of the world. But the nations 
will have to remain armed for contingencies — 
which means there will be no relief from military 
expenditure. This is not desirable from the 
economic and social points of view. 

Britain will have to come to the rescue. She 
has always been the friend of the oppressed. Bhe 
has always taken up the cause of the weak — the 
present war is proof positive of this facjt. She 
has, however, already suflered heavily ; but she 
hag^a reserve — a most splendid reserve, wliich has 
not been drawn upon to any extent, but which is 
almost inexhaustible. 

That reserve is to be found in India. It has 
been proved that India has several splendid fight- 
ing races— the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Pathans, 
the Jats, to wit — from which several hundreds of 
thousands of fighters cun be drawn. There are 
other races too, who make excellent fighters. 
There are certain so-called unwarlike races, like 
the Bengalis for instance, from whom excellent 
material may be drawn. It is the fashion with a 
class of people to dub the Bengalis, a nation of 
cowards. But if they will only read history, they 
will know that Clive won the battle of Plassey 
with the help of Bengali soldiers. There is no 
doubt that if they are given the opportunity, 
they will bet able to give good accounts of them- 
selves on any field of battle. Give tivom a trial, 
before abusing them. 

At the lowest, India can supply fifty millions 
of soldiers. The Indians, having no^ opportunity 
pf showing their prowess, have become peacp^ 


loving. The present war has roused their martial 
spirit; and advantage should be taken of this 
opportunity to turn rough material into solid 

i 

substance. 

It may be said that to realise this object 
India will have to spend a mint of money — a 
sum, which she cannot afford, will never be able 
to afford. True ; but when we recollect the fact 
that the sum that will he spent, will not be spent 
in vain, the expenditure will be cheerfully made. 

It will he evident to all thinking men that 
India is the future guardian of the world’s peace. 
Who knovv.s that, in the near future, a cloud 
may not rise no higher than a man’s hand, which 
growing may threaten the peace of the world ( 
Let Britain remain prepared for all contingencies 
Let her make preparations in India. It is not 
easy to raise fifty millions of men and keep them 
ready for emergencies. The conscription system 
will have to be introduced. It must be made 
compulsory. Then not fifty, but three times fifty, 
millions of men will remain ready. The cost of 
training and keeping tlie men will be frightful — 
if the British system be adopted. But the cost 
will be enormously less -in fact, it will not be 
felt — if the Swiss system be adopted, with certain 
modifications, to suit India’s condition. With so 

n 

many millions of men fully trained for any con- 
tingency, Britain will be able to keep the world’s 
peace for ever. No German menace, no Chinese 
peril, or any othet *togey, will frighten the 
civilised world. 

But will India agree ? 

Why not ? She fully realises that if she 
desires peace, she must romairt prepared for war. 
She will not have to make actual sacrifices of her 
sons ; but her very preparations will strike a 
terror in the hearts of the evil-minded, who will 
never dare raise their heads. 




THE WEALTH OF INDIA.’ 

UT I’KOF. I. K. I'AKEKH. 

* {Of the Sydenham. College of Commerce^ Bombay.) 


BELIEVE that there can be no growth of a 
nation unless the tiaie factors of growth^ 
social, politic.il, and material, work and 
progress side side. All these are important, 
and stagnation in one is stagnation in the other*^. 
Out of these thi'ee, it is ditlicult to know which is of 
the greatest importance, hot I listor}’ suggests tliat 
tlie material well-being of tlie ]>eople iulluences 
th(‘ir social and political institutions. And if that 
he the case, notliing is hettiu- for us than 
to think of increasing th(‘ wealth of Indhi. 
\Vliat is wealth thf*n Wealth,” acconling 4o an 
Economist, “ is anything which mankind believes 
to he useful and which c.in be utilized.” 

According to this delinition wisalth can he increas- 
(!(] by making more things useful or in other 
words by inc teasing our productive power. The 
productive power in turn depends upon our 
resoiuces, environments, jdiyFical conditions and 
and the methods we employ for utilizing them. I 
shall, tlu'refore, examine lirst the present iiroduc- 
tive j)ower of India and then suggest some means 
of increasing it. 

Our great wealth is contributed at [ireseiit by the 
agiiciiltural and mineral rosourctis and industries. 
Out of all these, Agrhailtuie is the mo.^t important. 
Tho^country is highly adapted to this occupation 
on m’count of her physical characteristics. In Wie 
north the Indo-Oangetic playi has been naturally 
.manured and watered by the innumerable rivers 
bringing tlieir silt from the regions of tho 
Himalayas, In tlje northern part of the Deccan 
plateau, tho valleys of the Tapti and the Nerbuda 
form an important area of cotton cultivation on 
account of the black soil so essential for cotton 
cultivation. In the other part of the peninsula, 
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the countiy is watered by a few rivers which 
modify .i little the scaicity of rain, i^hich charac- 
terizes the Jleccan plateau. These important 

agricultuial parts leed not only three hundred 
and tifteen million people of India but also th^ ^ 
people of other (;oiin tries. Her chief agricultural 
produ(;ts are rice, wdieat, cotton, barley, jute, 
millebs, oil-.seeds, sugar-cane, etc. The annual 
produce according to the least available statistics 
was : - 

28,107.000 tons of rice in 

8.427.000 „ „ wheat „ 

208,720,000 IbH. ofteu „ 1011-12 

8502.000 buloKofjiito „ 10i;i-14 

h, 20 1,000 „ „ cotton „ 1 OKI- 14 

2,.‘100,400 tons of cane-sugar „ 191 1-12 

2.184.000 „ „ oil-seeds „ 1011-12 

Statistics show that India is the third great 
agricultural country of the world, that she mond^ 
l>olizes the woHd market in jute, and that she 
competes in wheat, cotton, rice, etc. 

Xlii.s shows how favourably •India is situated as 
ivgarils agriculture. We have now to see what 
our other l esources are and how far we can utilize 
them. (Geological survey c.irried up to now’ shows 
that thei'e are Ifirge holds of coal, iron, petroleum 
and other resointu^s whicli are es.sential for an 
•industrial country. It is a gratifying thing to 
note that wo too ha\e two important resources 
which contribute so much to the wealth of every 
nation. Coiil and iron have revolutionised the 
indu.strial world /ind have made England, XJ. S. A., 
Germany ami other nations what they are at 
present. It is ev(in more gratifying to note 
that these resources have begun to be utilized 
mainly by the Indians under the pioneership of 
tlio sons of the late Mr. Tata. Geological survey 
carried up to now has not resulted in any material 
success a.s has beAi pointed put in the report on 
‘‘ Moral and MJtterial Progress of India.” But all 
the same, what has been discovered is well utili^e(i 
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either by the Indians or by the foreign capi- 
talists. India produced 16,208,000 tons of coal in 
1913-14 as against* the production of 8,215,000 
tons in 1904-5. Statistics show that India has to 
import 559,190 tons of coal annually while the 
greater part of her wants in that important 
-commodity is supplied by her own resources. In 
,1912, the production of iron amounted to 47,044 
^pounds sterling while in 1910 it was ^10,000, 
the increase being mainly due to the enterprise of 
Mr. Tata. The production of petroleum amounted 
to 272,865,397 gallons in 1912, while in 1905 it 
was 142,063,846, an increase of 48 per cent, in 
eight years. The production of manganese ore in 
1912 amounted to 6,73,444 tons while in 1904 it 
was 150,190 tons. This ore which is essential for 

L 

the manufacture of steel is not only produced in 
the greatest quantity but also in the best quality. 
Cold in 1912 was produced up to the amount of 
•i590,554 ozs. The output of each metal shows ah 
increase and the enterprise so far carried on gives 
good prospects for India’s future industriali.sm. 

We have seen what our raw productions are, we 
have now to [see how we utilise them. Statistics 
show that out of the total produce of 15,696,000 
cwts. of cotton in the year 1912-1913, 8,277,000 
cwts. were consumed by Indian ipills in the same 
year. , Half of our cotton is sent out to J.apan, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and l^rance,etc. 
for manufacturing it for our use. Other raw pro- 
ducts such as gold, manganese ore, iron, etc. are 
sent out tq foreign countries to undergo manu- 
facturing changes. 

Besides agriculture, niiiiingy.and manufacturing, 
there are other industries which contribute a 
great deal to the productive power of the people of 
this country. Some of them have disappeared and 
others are slowly disappearing on rfccount of cer- 
tain causes which it is not our province here to 
discuss. It is the present tendency to belittle the 
importance of these industries which were once 
famous like the muslins, calico, and the Dacca, 


silks. These industries maintain even now more 
than ten million people of this country in spite of 
their daily retrogression. Metal work, carving, 
spinning, weaving, smithing, embroidery and other 
arts still form important occupations from the 
Indian point of view., 

This is our present productive power. The ques- 
tion before us is how to increase it. In other 
word.s, we have now to examine how to in- 
crease our average annual income per head from 
Rs. 27 upwards, since the modern economic theory 
says tluit the material prosperit} of a country is 
determined by the average income per head and not 
by the (juantities of gold and silver in the country 
or by the favourable balance of trade as was 
formerly believed. The only way to do this is to 
utilise our resources in the best way possible. It 
is true that we have been utilising the fertility 
of the soil aiid raw products either by machine 
or the hand power. Jri the fiist case we have 
been able to compete with other great agricul- 
tural countries of the world, while in the second, 
we have been just entering the roll of industrial 
countries. But our progress is nothing when 
compared with that of other countries. We can 
no longer be content with our slow progress when 
we see the rapid advance of several countries, espe- 
cially of Japan, after the bombardment of her 
shore in 1864 by the combined fleets of TJ.S.A. 
and other European nations ,to acquire more 
commercial privileges from that Empire. Now the 
time l»as come when we should gird up our loins 
and do something sjubstanlial. For this, I propose 

fk 

the following means : — 

The first requisite of our industrial regeneration 
is skill. Skill in workmen is ,the most important 
factor of industrial development, and the lack of 
it has prevented us at this time from capturing 
Our enemies’ industries. A popular newspaper in 
Bombay, and Prof. Kale in the Indian Review ^ 
had rightly pointed out the limitation of this 
capture qn account pf the lack of skill in our 
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workmen. But these poor workmen are not to 
be blamed for that. Skill in workmen is developed 
by education, which should be provided to 
every man and woman, at least in elementary form. 
Primary education consisting of drawing, model- 
ling, carpentry, etc., besideS other subjects, gives 
physical and mental training which greatly 
develop human skill. The workman is enabled to 
handle tools, to understand simple principles of 
technology and science and to reason out and solve 
diftimilt problems that confront him in his after 
life. In short, the importance of skill in the 
industrial development of a country can be best 
gauged by the importance given to it by an 
impartial and minute obsei vor of economic facts 
like Adam Smith, the writer of “ The Woallh of 
Nations, which has earned for its author the 
memorable name of Father of Political Economy. 

The industrial regeneration* of a country not 
only requires skilful labour but also other workers 
of a superior givide who contribute in no less a 
degree to its development. Services of engineers, 
scientists and trained commercial men have 
become productive to a degree unprecedented. 
Engineers improve and invent machinery, scientists 
produce beautiful dyes and other commercial 
products, and trained commercial men find markets 
for goods. The services of the last class have 
been recognised as important, since the. very 
existence of thdse industries depends upon this 
class of workers. The question how to find 
inai^et, local or foreign, has become difficult 
to solve on account of intertia{ioual competition. 
‘The onl^ way of strengthening our indus- 
tries is to provide scientifically trained people. 
In other words, industrial progress presupposes 
such a technical trjjiining. Technical, scientific 
and commercial education are the most important 
factors of the industrial development of a country, 
India, fortunately, has seen the necessity of these. 
She has just begun fo provide such an education. 
Provisions are made ah Bombay, Ahmedabad, 


Bangalore, and Calcutta to provide scientific 
education and research work. It is also gratifying 
to note that the importance’of commercial edu- 
cation has not been ignored. The germ of 
commercial education has been permanently sown 
in India by the establishment of the Government 
College of Commerce, to which I have the honour 
to belong. The study of Economics, an allied 
subject of Commerce, has received the attentioMp^ 
of several Universities and industrial men. 

But the provision made in the West far exceeds 
that made in India. There special attention is 
paid to these branches of learning, and Universities 
of London, Birmingham, Leeds, Leipzic, Boston, 
and Chicago devote their special attention to 
Economies, Commerce, Science, and Technology. 
In England and Wales, according to the latest 
statistics, 27 technical schools maintain 440 
.teachers and 19,529 students. 114 institutes of 
day-technical classes instruct 12,298 pupils, iff 
Germany, eleveh fully, equipped Technical High 
Schools with Ihe power of granting degrees 
insh’uctod 16,418 pupils in* 1912. For com- 
mercial education she has made equal provision. 
429 schools including six Universities give instruc- 
tions in Commerce. In Japan, the number of 
special technical schools was 6,647 with a staff' of 
8,041 teachers and .*149,858 students in* 19111. 
►Belgium, which deserves the credit for being the 
first in founding a College of Commerce at Ant- 
werp in 18.‘18, has greatly extended commercial 
education. 

The third way of increasing the wealth of our 
country is by irrigation. A few moments back, I 
had told you that Agriculture is the greatest 
contributor to our wealth. I also hinted at that 
time that we^are not able to enjoy the fertility of 
the soil to the fullest extent on account of the 
lack of several improvements. The first thing 
necessary for our soil is* moisture, which is 
provided indiscriminately by rain in several parts 
of the country. It is, therefore, found necessary 
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to provide moisture artificially by irrigation. The 
chief forms of irrigation are canals, wells, and 
tanks. Before the British rule, water was pro- 
vided by the same means, but it is dillicult to 
know how far they had contributed to the pro- 
ductive pof^ei of the soil. Irrigation has in- 
creased under the British rule and has hcicoino a 
source of wealth. The capital outlay up to the 
^ear 1912 has amounted to .f^ol inillion, and the 
productivity of irrigation can be ascertained from 
the fact that the income acciuing fi om it exceeded 
the capital outlay by million. Besides giving 
good income to the Clovei ninent, it has conferred 
many advantag(\s on tlai |>e(»ple. The total area 
cropped in 19J2 was 192,^02,000 acres, out of 
which 24,515,000 acres weie watered by^inigation 
canals only, while canals, tanks and wells together 
contributed 20 per cent, to the productive power 
of the soil in that year. In tliis way the annual 
^produce is increased. The increase of the soil, 
besides giving increased profits, to the farmers, 
gives an increased iiicoiiie to Railway Companies. 
The other great advantage is, that it affords 
protection against famine which is the greatest 
misfortune of the people of this country. 

The fourth means which 1 ha ce to refer to is co- 
operation, which has con.^idorably increased the 
wealtl) of several countries in the West. I lenmark, 
where co-operation is pr actised on the largest scale, 
has become one of the lichest countries of the 
world within a very short time, wlnle other 
nations like, England, IJ. S. A., Germany, Switzer- 
land, etc., have considerably increased the pro- 
ductive power of their people by that means. It 
is quite possible, 1 believe, that India may also be- 
come wealthy by tliis nmans. Before 1904, the 
word co-operation was new to India and the 
credit of introducing that innovation is due to 
Lord Curzon, Within ten years, it J)as consider- 
ably increased the productive p6wer of India ns 
seen from the official returns. In 1912-14, 
Agricultural, non-agriculturak and credit societies 


amounted to ll,32fe,()91, aud 251, respectively- 
The object of these societies is to free their 
members from their indebtedness which hampers 
progj-ess, and we have gladly to record that these 
aocic.ties liave become very successful in the task 
they have undertaken. They have freed their 
members from indebtedness and have given lin.an- 
cial help to them to buy niaiiures, tools, live-stock, 
j*aw materials, seeds, etc. In Jndi.i the chief form 
of CO o[>eration i.s the eiedit society, but if other 
institutions like c*onsuiiiers’nrid producers’ societies 
aie founded, they will be of great benelit to these 
people, and the diiliculty of buying costly manures, 
seeds, machine]}, etc., wdl ho lemoved foi the 
benefit of all. 

'the lilth Illean‘^, 1 may mentiori, is the i(!viv;il 
of our indigenous indiistiies. I had told you a 
f<'\v moments l)aek wliat an impoitaTit eontirhu- 
tion these ii'diistnes aie still making to our we/ilth 
in spite of tlieiv d.aily i eti ogi ession. In this :ig(' 
of machinery and huge scale pKxliiction, the 
impoitaiice of these manual industries is belittled, 
Imt there is no doubt ns to the fact that these 
hand indiistiies are without daik features w'hieli 
geneially characterize the modern industrial eia. 
India should be careful not to fall a piey to those 
evils which have so much endangered human life 
in the West. Our object should be to iireserve 
those old industries and to adopt tho.se Western 
methods adapted to our special i^eeds. Our indi- 
genous industries have fallen into disuse but we 
should he careful to improve them. The chief 
improvement in iheiie indu.stries consists in the 
financial faculties, better metJiods of working, 
development of skill, instruction by providing 
special schools, and the establishment of bureaus 
which may give information to the workers about 
their trade opportunities. ^ 

The sixth and the last requirement is that our 
trade policy should be conducive to the develop- 
ment of our industries. The policy of self- 
sufficiencyJs also essential for every nation, and 
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the present war which has to teach this great 
lesson to every country recalls to our mind what 
Dr. Cunningham has written in his book “ The 
Western Civilisation.” “ In order to secure 
political independence,” he says, “ every nation 
should fully utilise its resources.” How is this to 
be done then A protectionist will reply that a 
country that just begins to utilise her resources can 
do it only by protection and not by absolute free 
trade. Free tiade, it is recognised even by the 
fret* tradeis, c.innot be good lor infant industries. 
“ A nation,” says Dr. Cunningham, “ must be 
far adwanced in her oconoinit; condition before it 
can adopt a cosmopolitan policy.” Fortunately this 
idea o^‘ proti'ction lia.s been endorsed by tlie tliiee 
Commissions appoint»‘d io Madras, Ibuled Provin- 
ces, and (Aihaitta, which ha ve impartially recorded 
thedr opinitm that protection is necessaiy for some 
of our industi ics. 

Idiese are stnno of the means which, T hope, 
will contribute to the wealth of India. I showed 
you the annual wealth of India taking tlie statis- 
tics of the prosperous year 19111-14. A critic 
will certainly hnd them insutticieiit for the proper 
understanding of our material welfare. I agree 
with him l)ut 1 think it will fairly show you the 
chief factois of our annual produce. This is very 
poor when compared with that of other nations. 
For that, I proposed some means of increa.sirig 
our wealth. Ifi describing the importance of 
eaoli 1 had a special stress on skill and industrial 
education, because 1 believe many of our indus- 
tries do not prosper on fft;cginit of the want of 
* proper men. It may ho argued that material 
welfare reveals dismal pictures of “ struggle 
for existence ” amd “ armed peace,” which may 
burst out in a terrific war like the present. But 
the optimist views this with reserve. Ho says if 
material progress creates poverty, anxietier* 
diseases, and insanitary houses, are there not 
counteracting forces working to modify and in 
some cases to overpoweir these evils ? Has not 


material prosperity secured the well-being of the 
poor by providing means which could hardly have 
been divined in the past? Have not State in- 
surances, labour regulations, trade unions, and 
sanitary regulations modified tho lot of the poor ? 
Moreover, has it not produced a superior mode 
of living? In the present age, man lives a 
strenuous, disciplined and regular life instead of 
a life of inactivity, dullness and indolence. 
regards the second objection, he is no less 
optimistic. If the material well-being creates a f 3el- 
ing of jealousy among nations and the repudiation 
of their solemn [>romi.ses, are there not, he asks, 
solemn and friendly obligations, such a.s tarifl’ 
treaties, international communications, inter- 
national •treaties of defence, etc., wliich speak of 
the honesty and friendliness of nations ? 

These objections should not distract you from 
your noble cause. You must strive for mute rkl 
progress which is a factor of your national 
growth and td whicL you are bound to contri- 
bute something*. Whether this bold preaching on 
my part is due to my blindndlss to see everything 
good in the dazzling Western civilization, or to 
the false idea that it is an urgent necessity of the 
people who want to aspiiv'! to greatness, or of a 
Government wliich wants to be independent, it is 
for you to judge. But I am bold enough to say 
* this that every nation which cares to he great and 
independent shall have to adapt itself to tho 
current of Western civilization. The history of 
Japan confirms this fact. Japan saw after the 
event of 180*1, that in oi’der to exist as an 
independent nation and to full}^ deserve 
tho name of ‘ Japan,’ Empire jof the Rising vSun 
as her Western neighbours called her, it 
was no 4 se sneering at the red- bearded 
barbarians’ civilization and eulogising their 
own. They saw that their salvation lay in 
adopting Western civilization, and it is sui prising 
to know that there was nogrumbling among the 
ignorant even against that ideal. They saw 
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that their interest was in abolishing the distinc- 
tion between the Shogun, the Samurai and the 
lower classes of No, Ito, Cho, and Eta and in creat- 
ing the distinctions between the active and the 
inactive, the industrial and the indolent, and 
the learned and the ignorant. They, therefore, 
placed the two sexes on an equal footing, sent out 
and welcomed — not asked to undergo Praya- 
'‘ckits — the youths who had gone to Western coun- 
tries to learn at the Universities, to serve in the 
Army and the Navy, and to work at the counting- 
houses, offices, and facTJories. The result of all 


these is, that she has become one of the greatest 
nations of the earth within a very short time. 
Her youths who had gone out in the West have 
won great battles of Mukden and Fenshan, form- 
ed a constitutional government and enabled her 
to produce all things necessary from the pin to the 
dreadnought. India should take the example of 
her ally, young in size but great in power, and 
her youths should follow in her footsteps if they 
want salvation, or in the words of H. H. the 
the Gaekwar, ‘ if they yet want to save the for- 
tunes of their country.' 


A GRAVE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

BY MK. B. I’ATl'AjiHlSlTABAMAYYA, B A, m.b. & C M. 

(Secret'iry^ AndJvra Jaiiveeya KaloLsala^ Masidijyaiam.) 


F the three broad divisions under which the 
problems of education may be discussed 
and dealt with, namely. Primary, Second- 
ary, and University, a melancholy satisfaction is 
felt by the public iu regard to the first, in that 
the responsibilities thereof rest wholly with the 
Government of the land, The other two may 
be considered together, inasmuch as Secondary 
education is associated in the popu^lar mind with 
University Education, and is praised or blamed 
according as it entitles or does not entitle those 
who pursue it to a University career. The 
anathemas that were once heaped upon the 
Matriculation Examination and Examiners have 
now been duly transferred to the Intermediate 
Examination, and the progressive diminution in 
the percentage of passes during the past quin- 
quennium has added to the students' cry of grief, 
a cry of protest from the parent and the public 
tnan. Popular indignation has indeed grown 
more furious this year by virtue of the fact that 
the protests of last year, whil^ not helping to 
improve the stuAnts’ lot, have not feven conduced 
to the maintenance of status quo ante. Desperate 


attempts have therefore been made alike by 
experts and tyros to apportion the blame among 
the examinations, the examiners^, the students, 
the principals, the European members of the Senate 
and the Syndicate. Some eminent men have suggest- 
ed an enquiry and investigation into the causes 
of failure. Such an enquiry may, by clearing up 
matters, really help to vindicate some of those who 
are undeservedly blamed and fix responsibility 
upon those who are guilty. If, however, with or 
without such an enquiry the Syndicate should 
decide to increase the percentage of passes by 
another six or seven, the step would undoubtedly 
assiiage public feeling while the educational pro- 
blem would continue ^o be as grave as ever. 

Wherein, then, does the gravity consist? Not 
alone in the paucity of passes, nor altogether in 
the poverty of careers tor those, that pass. The 
problem is graver from the standpoint of those 
that fail than those that pass. All public anxiety 
seems to centre round the percentage of passes 
and takes little note of the vast number^ that 
have left their homes, incui'red heavy debts, 
oftentimes seld their property and invested it in 
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this very speculative trade of education. A recent 
writer on the “ Universi],ies of the World” has 
classified them under four heads : those that aim at 
the discovery and propagation of truth such as the 
German Universities ; those that seek to draw out 
the latent faculties of the* alumni such as the 
Scotch Universities ; those which make the gentle- 
man such as Oxford and Cambridge ; and lastly 
those which train their products to a vocation 
in life such as the Indian Universities. Wliat- 
evei; redeeming features may have been added in 
recent times, the Madras University along with 
the sister institutions of the country must conti- 
nue to be judged by the standard set forth in 
this classification and what has been regarded as 
the function of the University may broadly be 
regarded as the function of the system of educa- 
tion as well. An educationist of some eminence 
has, in contradistinction to thjs position, stated 
that while the succcvssfuls are good bread-winners, 
the failures may be regarded as having received* 
a good education which should bo valued for its 
own innate worth. While it is a poor compli- 
ment to a University to say that its function is 
to train bread-winners, it is a poor consolation 
to its “ unsuccessfuls ” to urge that they have 
pursued the ac(|uisition of knowledge for its own 
sake. The gravity of the problem then will 1)6 
understood when we study the careers of those 
that pass and the fates of those that fail, and the 
relative numbers representing the two classes. 
It ivould be both interesting and useful to follow 
up a batch of 10,0D0 Sch#ol^ Final students in 
their quest of knowledge. It would be a fair 
estimate to say that about 3,000 S. S. L. C. holders 
might gain entrance into the thirty-six Colleges 
under the University. Of these, detentions in 
the Junior Intermediate and at the Preliminary, 
together with those that just join the Intermedi- 
ate so as to secure a Matriculation Certificate and 
drop off would account for a reduction of 500, 
leaving about 3,500 tjie first cbaiice students 


appearing for the Intermediate Examination. 
The present percentage of passes com [)u ted from 
numbers actually sent up, wOuld give 600 passes 
and presuming that all these join the B. A. 
classes, about 200 graduates may be expected ns 
a fair outturn. Half of these would go as tea- 
chers, clerks^ merchants, etc., while the other 
half would drift into the Law factory 
wherein three filtrations take place, each elimin^*" 
ating a third and all yielding at the end about 
10 B L*s. This calculation is not only fair but 
liberal, and to ten B.L’s we may expect one 
Medico and one Engineer at the outside. To 
pursue the careers of these few out of the original 
batch of ion thousand may not be wholly rele- 
vant to qur present purpose but the obverse of it, 
namely, the fate of the 7,000 School Final failures, 
2,400 Intermediate failures, 400 “ plucked B.A’s,” 
90 “ plucked B.L’s,” is really heart-rending. If 
all these passed, the result would, from the stancP 
point of cai eers* foi’ them, be as perplexing as 
when they failed. Even the few that pass feel 
disappointed, at the fact • that offices and 
appointments do not multiply in proportion to 
their own needs. The causes of such a situation 
are easily discovered. In the first place, under 
the present conditions, enough careers are not 
thrown open to the sons of the B<?il. Uertain 
^ branches, such as the Military branch of the 
Medical in the upper grade, the Railway, Tele- 
graph, and Customs, etc., are held as preserves for 
a certain section of the people. Tli« army and 
the navy, marine and aerial, which find careers for 
a tliird of the young men of Britain, are un- 
known to young Indians. Trade and commerce 
are little organized. The industrial life of the 
country is wholly undeveloped. The "branch of 
Life Insurance alone, when properly worked up, 
will provide vocations to thousands of young men 
while it may britig untold Jjappinesa to millions 
of families. Philanthropic institutions, such as 
those that give relief to the poor, the widowed, 
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the orphans, and the diseased and distressed, 
and the clergy, atTord occupation for an apprecia- 
ble section of the youth in Western countries. 
Within the limits permitted to us, however, due 
emphasis must bo laid upon Agriculture as a part 
of Secondary education, so that the repugnance 
now felt by the innumerable ‘ failures ’ togo ‘ back 
to the land’ may no more complicate the educa- 
f^ional problem of the day. The Jove of the 
learned professions, and tlie undue social exalta- 
tion which they carry With them, have served to 
discount the humbler but not less honorable 
professions involving <lignified labour, while 
the contact with Western culture and condi- 
tions has led to the cultiv'ation of outlandish 
habits in our young njen, not unduly condemned 
by savants like Sir George Birdwood, It is 
pathetic to find that all the dillerent communi- 
ties in our land, who evince a growing anxiety to 
Joaep pace wdth those who liave stolen a march 
over them in English education, should be left to 
discover the bitter truth by their own experiences 
and disappointments. The supieme need of the 
hour is the spread of a type of education that 
helps not merely in a leech- like accumulation 
of money, but in the creation of wealth, so that 
the educated man may exploit the resources of 
the country, dig up the treasures lying hidden 
in the bosom of the earth and husband those 
lying on its surface. An adeejuate knowledge of 
Mechanical Engineering, which lies at the root of 
all the modern and memorable triumphs of Science 
over Nature, can alone help the Indian ryot from 
his poverty and primitive ru>4ticiTr)'. More than 
all these, the arts and crafts of the country call 
forth the earnest and immediate attention of the 
people as* they constitute on the one hand thb 
index of national civilization and on the other 
provide, by patronage extended to them, honor- 
able occupations for millions of men and women. 
All these reforms can be achieved only by cutting 
the bulk of students from a University career, 


which may bo ill-fitted for their conditions of life 
and for which they may be ill-fitted by their 
tastes and temporament! But this is not all, for 
by itself it is the one remedy suggested by hostile 
critics of higher education to Indians. The 
large bulk of the youtli should be diverted from 
the University, to which they merely drift in the 
absence of other courses, to the various voca- 
tions enumerated, and for those the Secondary 
education now in vogue must be greatly re- 
modelled so as to become comprehensive, elastic 
and not expensive. Difieient authorities have at 
different times made constructive criticisms of the 
prevailing system. Men like JIardinge and Butler 
have expressed tliemselv^es wholly in favoiii of 
vernaculars as media of instruction, but th(^ 
Philistines auiong us array themselves in o[)posi- 
tion to so healthy a change. Many have advocated 
the coupling of manual with liberal (*du(‘atioii, 
but few indeed are those v\}io focus all the emsid- 
^ered opinions and bring them within tfie range 
of practical iichievement. Tlie initiative cannot 
obviously come from the official administiators of 
a rigid and centralised department of education, 
whose minds are conservative and even bigotted, 
but must be expected fiom a Congress of Indian 
leaders who can bring a fresh view-point to bear 
on the study of the problem. Then we shall have 
a reorganised Secondary education complete in 
itself and capable of training yoi.iig men to vari- 
ous walks of life, a proper and spontaneous 
sifoing of material that seeks entrance into ,the 
University, less discu/itent among the youth, and 
greater prosperity in the country. To achieve 
such a reformation would be no easy task as 
that would signify a radical and sympathetic re- 
organisation entailing alike on Government and 
people great trouble and expense. That is why 
the educational problem is really a grave one. 
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am afraid the Bhagaviidgita hns not 5'et been 
studied solely fiom the historical point of 
view. Commentators and authors have 
gciiuirally ai)[)roaelied it from the i-eligions. 
and philosojjhica.1 standpoint and deduced con- 
clusions which are no doubt sound and eorr(*ct 
fi'om •their asp(‘ct. Ihit 1 believe tbe ultimate 
crit(‘rion of coire(;tn(‘ss is the historni.d viciw and 
that th(i work, if Mib|ect(Ml to such a \ iew strictly 
ami carefully, might pi*ob;ibly a])p(\‘ir to us in a 
r»ew light. I only say {)robably becau^.e T am 
aware that the material available for such study 
is so meagie tliat, vc aic usually left to sui’ini^c's^ 
and surmises often lead us to wi ong conclusions 
as much as y)ro(‘onceivcd biases oi' notions based 
on non -bistoiieal considei atmns. [ would however 
yet make tins attcm])t to look at the Ihiagavad- 
gita uitb tbe liist.oncal ey<% be(‘j)rng aside all otlier 
notions as fai as it is j)ossibl(‘ for me to do. How 
fai f succt'cd in tins att<'mj)t it- is of course for 
tlie readei* to judge. 

The tiist tdiservation I woul<l make, and it is in 
tlui nature of a surmise oidy, is that the Hbagavad- 
gita is a book comjdete in itself, being the work 
of one mastei-rnind. It is sometinu's suggested 
tint the Uliagavadgita originally eemsisted of a 
f(uv slokas only ami that the woi k lias gradu.al- 
ly increased to its jiiosent liulk. But whoever 
reads the l^hag ivadgita tluough, not onee only 
but many times, and tliat is tlu^ only way of 
studying the bnok^for oneself, will timl that the 
work is one whole piece fashioned out of the brain 
of one man. The connections ai‘e nowlieri^ 
broke,^! and no subseipient layers appear, Tlfti 
'la.ngiiage is througlioHt tht^ language of otie 
gifted indivi«lua1, simple, deep* and sonorrius. 

! ^ay more, tlie woik is singularly united. 
It has a beginning, a middle and an emi. 
The end sums np tlie whole book from the begin- 
ning and finislies with a, preroiation as eloquent 
as any writer might e»vy. The beginning is the 
refusal of Arjuna to fight, the middle or climax 
is the Yishvarupadarshama, or the showing of the 
universal form of (Joel by Shri- Krishna, and the 
end IS the entire resignation of Arjuna to the will 
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of Shri- Krishna and his conseijuent readiness to 
tiglit. In my view thus Bhagavadgita stands bo- 
foro us like some beautiful edifice as the Tajmahal, 
the outcomo of one mind, the whole as beautiful 
in propoj-tioii and execution as e-ach individual 
part is perfect in detail. There is no super- 
addition or subseipient amendsUiion to mar the 
beautiful unity of the noble tidifice. There is no 
inconsi^t^;nf or incongruous substance put in at 
any sub.seipient time and at any place. Jn short, 
tlio Bhagavadgita appears to mo to bti one whole 
pioce lashioned by tlie brain and hand of one man 
from beginning to end. 

Not so the Mahabhaiata of which it forms a 
part As J have shown in my hook entitled ‘‘ The 
iMahabharata : A Criticism,” that epic seems to 
be the work of three authors. At least two layers 
are distinc tly visible, i will not repeat here at 
length what i have said in my book but I will * 
sum up wliat I haye said there and observe that 
these laycas are detc'otablA for foui’ reasons jmrti- 
cnlai ly, which may be described as repetition, imi- 
tation, antiei[)ati()n and explarmtion. AV^e have 
often tbe same story repeated as, for example, the 
V\'e have sometimes a groat 

moflel imitated, e.r/., the Biiagava,dgita itself is 
iinit:ited in tJio Anugita. AVe have again anti- 
(!i])ations like V yasa’s coiniug in now' and then to 
foretell future events aiid we hav (5 explaiiirtions 
like the many cxplanatoiy stories told for the 
purpose of showing that the polyandrous 
marriage, nf Di.iupadi with five husbands against 
the genei-jd practice was not an otlence. These 
reasons, ejou]ded with the evident desire*to exhibit 
everywlnue the powers of descriptions of the last 
compiler, have increased the buUf of the oiiginal 
Mahabharata of ‘J 1,000 slokas toits present length, 
viz , about one lakh. Now the Bhagavadgita 
discloses no such af tempts at * explanation or 
anticipation, repetition or imitation.. It is 
.singularly eons^sl-ont ami measured throughout, and 
we are led to infer that the Bhagavadgita formed 
a portion of the original Bharata and not of the 
present Mahabharj^jba Avhich has been evolved out 
of it. 
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This inference is supported by the fiict that the 
Bhagavjuigita is highly spoken of in the present 
Mahabharata itself. The Anugita is, as 1 have 
just said, an imitation of tlie Bhagavadgita and 
this itself shows that the latter must have formed 
part of tlie original epic. In introducing this 
Anugito, ^Jie present Mahabb.arata says that 
Arjiina wished to hear again, after the war was 
over, the same exhilarating teacliing as was heard 
on the battlefield at the beginning from Shri- 
Krishna’s mouth, but Shri-Krislma replied that 

' he could not rise again to that spiritual eminence 
and would therefore content himself with reciting 
to him what liad been ‘told by some (me else to 
some another. Thus is the Bhagavadgita extolled 
to the highest in the Mahabhai*ata itself and from 
the mouth of Sliri-Krislina himself. Then again 
various slokas or lines or even single expres- 
sions from the Bhagavadgita are repeated all over 
the Mahahliarata, and this shows to iny view that 
the Bhagavadgita dominated tlie mind of the 
writer who extended the Bliarata to its present 
bulk. The inference therefore that the Bhagavad- 
gita formed ])ai t of the original epic is doubly 
strengthened. 

tt> 

The same inference is, I think, further fortified 
by the fact that there is an insitan(;e in which a 
great poeti(!al incident in . tlie Bhagavad- 
gita has been imitated in tlie present or extended 
Mahahliarata. Tfie incident of the 
in the Bhagavadgita is so iirn>r(;ssive tlmt it lias 
been copied out only by all subsecpient Gitas but 
by the present Mahabharata itself. The 

in the TJdyogaptirva at tlu) time of Shri- 
Krishna’s embassy to the Kauravas (chap. 1 *51) is 
plainly an imitation of the in the 

immortal Ifiiagavadgita. That it is an iinitation 
there and is tliere wholly out of ]:>lace nobody can 
deny. Mor(3()ver, while tbo exhibition of the 
universal foru' of God in tlie Bhagavadgita is 
eftective and needed for the strengthening of its 
religious teaching, there it is useless, go(is unheed- 
ed and seems to be brought in- with no spiritual 
motive, it is possible to conceive a miracle 
happening for tli/i purpose of inculcating a reve- 
lation. liut it is impossible to admit a miracle 
which happened for no purpose whatever and is 
wholly ignored. While therefore the 
of the Bhagavadgita exhibits .the great art of tin* 
original author and may even be accepted to he 
real, that in the Udyogaparva inerely expresses the 
tendency of the exteruler of the^ Mahabharata to 


imitate. To my view therefore this fact strongly 
corroborates the infeience which I have drawn, 
viz., that the Bhagavli,dgita formed part of the 
original Mahabharata. 

To repeat what I have said heretofore, the 
Bhagavadgita is one whole consistent episode or 
liook which formed part of the original Mahabha- 
rata, which was aftefwaids extemh^d to its present 
dimensions. Tiierei is one Ujore remark to make 
at this stage. The IBiagavadgita is not only 
complete in itself hut jiurports to be a holy book 
intended to he read or recited specially for the 
sake of its Jiigh devotional or spiiitual irieiit. 
The si ok a : 

(Iff: ^jnfRffT ir *1%: u ch. ih. 

})in ports tJiat the Bhagavadgita is intended to l)e 
read or nadted or studied and witli the obje(‘t, 
not^ of sexaiiing any earthly beta fits as other 
rfdigious hooks ar(‘, but for jnopitiating the 
Almighty in tlie onl} vv.iy possible, viz., enlight* 
ened contemplation. Tlie^ woi k istliiis a holy woik 
and intended to be read and studied by philoso- 
phers and devotionists. Now such a sloka could 
not have heeii uttercid by Shri Kii.slnia. Iiiinself. 
He never (’ould have said that his dialogue with 
Arjuria deserved to bo studied or lesul. Blainiy 
enough the Bhagavadgita is tJievvoik of seme 
author subseejueut to Shi i- Kiislina and (mihodying 
Shri-Krishna/s teaching. And it would also be 
proper to infer that such a work could have been 
written only wlien tlie worship of Shri- Krishna as 
a divine being had established itself. The w’orship 
of Shri-Krishiia began most probably during 
his own life- ti 111(5 much in tlie same way 
as that of Ikuldha or Jesus or Mahomed. But 
there is tliis difieience between Mahomed 
and th(^ other three jucacheis' of leligion : Shri 
Krishna, Buddha and .lesus. Mahomed brought 
ovt a book himself .said to bo revealed to him, 
while the teachings of the other three have' been 
compiled in liook, fo^-m not by them but by their 
followers. The Bhagavadgita is like the Bible 
or the Tripitakas, a book compiled, after the 
original teacher had gone, by his followers at some 
distance of time : if analogy is'to be any argument 
two centuries would bo the least measure for this 
interval, The Greek Testament dates from about 
the 2nd or ,‘lrd century after Christ ; while the 
Tripitakas were, I believe, recited and compiled at 
the 2nd Council after Buddha about the tiiT>3 of 
Asoka. Well, whatever this distiuice of time 
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may have been, we may assume ifc to be a good 
inference that the Bhagavadgita was compiled 
some time after Shri- Krishna by some gifted 
person who was his worshipper. 

This solves also another doubt which naturally 
arises in the mind of a lay peison, who looks ujion 
things solely from the histtu’ical or human point 
of view. The words of Shri- Krishna could not have 
been given verbatim in the Bhagavadgita. Just 
as in the Bible, Jesus must be supposed to have 
uttered words which his disciples aftevvards record- 
ed or represented him to utter, so in the same 
WMy Vyjisa or Vaishampnynna makes 8hri- Krishna 
S!iy • what he is reported oi* represented to 
have said. To give the report the air of author- 
ity there is of course introduced the poetical 
artifice of a war corvospondent so to say. Sanjaya 
plainly is what a war correspondent would be in 
tluiso da}s with this diilerence, however, that 
Sanjaya had been invested with the miraculous 
]»ovver of seeing ir/iatever happened on the whole 
battlefield extending over many miles and lusar- 
ing whatever was said liy any ]>erson in that vast 
area,. Modern war correspondents sometimes do 
insensibly arrogate to themselves such powers but 
Sanjaya had formally been invested by Vyasa 
with them and hence could hear every word of 
what Shri- Krishna said to Arjuna. Historically 
viewed this would be treated as a poetical artifice 
only and the inferencje would be drawui that the 
Bhagavadgita contains not the actual words of Shri- 
Krishna but what the author of this great philo- 
sophical poem makes him speak. Most probably 
it contains the teaching of Shri-Kiishna himself, 
but that teaching must have been put in such a 
way as could be readable and studiableat all times 
and as Avould contain the elucidation of his 
doctrines contiasjted or leconciled with tlid then 
existing philosophical cuiiK^ptioiis of the people. 

The Bhagavadgita then is a philosophical poem 
complete in itself, written by an immortal autlfor 
(probably Yyasa or Ids disciple Yaishampayana) 
.who was a woi shipper of Shri- Krishna, and form- 
ing part of the oiginal Bharata composed by him. 

1 may at this stage be asked if the Bhagavadgita 
is a poem complete, in itself containing the philo- 
sophical doctrines of JSliri- Krishna, why should it 
not be looked upon as? having had an iiide])uiident 
existence Why should it be treated as a portion 
of the original Bharata '( It might have been 
ineprporated in the extended Mahahharata by its 
compiler who plainly wished to bring into bis 
volume all the best philosophical works existing 
independently in his Jays. Such • a theory, 


liowovor, cannot be entertained for a moment. I 
cannot conceive the .Bhagavadgita unconnected 
with the Mahabharata original or extended. It 
admittedly contains the teaching of Shri- Krishna ; 
it must therofore form part of the lUiarata which 
was from the first recited for the glorification of 
Naraaiid Narayana, i.a., Shri-Krishna#ind Arjuna, 
Again, I cannot conceive the Jihagavadgita except 
ah a dialogue between Shri-Krishna and Arjuna, 
and it must therefore come in, in the Bharata itself. 
Ijastly, I cannot conceive the Bhagavadgita 
divested of its basic sloka : 

The philosophical dissertation of the Gita rises 
upon this gr eat basis and it plainly indicates that 
the Blmgavadgica is a j>a,rt and parcel of the story 
of the great war. indeed, the whole cast of the 
Bhagavadgita IS so moulded that the story of the 
Mahabharata. cannot he separated from it. For 
instance, the or the exhibition of the 

universal form of God between whoso immense 
jaws the vast contending armies are disappearing ; 
and the fre<juoiitly recurring exhortation of Shri-* 
Krishna to Arjuna to fight | 

• etc.,) make it impossible to 
dissociate the Gita form the Bharata fight, 
Agafn a life of Shii- Krislina and Arjuna 
would never he comjdete without the inclu- 
sion in it of the inspiriting teaching of 
Shri- Kris h iia ; and hence it must bo a,ccorded 
as natural that the author of the Bharata, the 
gifted V^yasa, * or his disciple Vaishampa- 
yjina (who first brought out the Bharata Sanhita 
pf^cTl#: VlWdfm: ) should include the teaching 
of Sliii- K rishna in the e[>ic, whicii he composed or 
published on the great war. In short, the 
Bhag.' ivadgita cannot hw conceived to have hud any 
other form, and it n.'itunilly comes in tiie Bharata 
as a dialogue between Shri-Krishna and Arjuna 
at the time of the commencement of the terrible 
light between tlie Kaur.ivas a,nd the Pandawns. 

The question may here be asked, whether such a 
teaching could have been delivered at such a time. 

To my mind this question does not arise,, though 
J hold that in, those ancient days in India when 
Dharma Vudhhawas the rule, such a conversation 
is yiossible even on ’the battlefield. Hut what I 
would here urge ,is that the insertion in the 
Bharata epic of a philosophicM dialogue between 
Arjuna and Bhri- Krishna at the beginning of the 
fight is very natural and in accordance with the 
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art of epic poets, and hence the inference already 
drawn that the Bhagavadgita formed part of the 
original Bharata stands in my view good and 
sound. 

Our chain of reasoning has brought us to this 
view then, that the Oita is one poem complete in 
itself, having from the beginning its present form 
and bulk and composed by a follower of Shri- 
Krishna’s worship after he had passed away, as 
part of the original Bh.nrata, which was subse- 
i^quently enlarged by another poet into the present 
Mahabharata. It follows that in point of date 
Shri- Krishna precedes the Tiliagavadgita and the 
latter precedes the present iMahabharata. Now' 
although Shri- Krishna’s date is a -matter of 
dispute, the date of the present Mahahliarata is 
not so. Tt has been generally fixed to be about 
2.50. B.C., and on very strong grounds. I need 
not repeat here all the argument.s given by me in 
my work “The Maha bharata ; A (hiticism,” .and 
by others elsewdiere on this subject. It would sullice 
to state here two or three salient points. Weber 
was the first to point out that the existence of an 
epic of the prescuit dimensions of the Mahabhar-ata 
Jis noticed by Dion Chrysostom, a Greek orator, 
who nourished in the middle of the first century 
A.D. I’his gives us the lowei* limit for the 
date of the Mahabharata. The higher is pro- 
vided hy Dixit, who points out that the cycle (if 
Nakshatras beginning with Shravana said irf the 
Mahabharata to have been instituted as a new cycle 
by Vishvamitra cannot go beyond 400 B.C. {.see 
Dixit s Marathi History of Indian Astronomy, p-age 
111). Thus the d.ito of the present Mahahharala 
must come in some whore betweeb InO H.C. and 
50 A.D. I would fix it on various grounds which 
need not be detailed here at about 250 B C., i.c., 
about the time of Asoka and previous i,o the time* 
of Patanjali, who 1 think, though J cannot say 
precisely, notices it in his great Bhash^ a. Tins 
date of the, present Maliabharata cannot, 1 tliink, 
be much contested and is one which has been 
accepted by most scholars though tliere are some 
who would assign it to so late "a date as the fifth 
century A.D, Th(3y cannot, however, ignore the 
testimony of Dion Chrysostom, who derived his 
information from persons visiting South India or 
from Indians themselves going to Greece from 
the same part. 

Having fixed the date of the present Mahabha- 
rata, we must fix the date of Sliri- Krishna 
in order that we may have a (jorrect conception 
of the date of the intervening Bhagavadgita. . As 


I have just said the date of Shri-Krishna is un- 
fortunately yet a subject of dispute. Still some 
rough idea may be placed before the reader on this 
subjecjt. One must understand that in fixing dates 
prior to the Greek invasion of India by Alexander 
or for the matter of that, pii(jr to Buddha, wo 
have yet no extrarujous evidence to assist us. We 
are left solely to our ancient hooks and a critical 
examination of them alone can allbi d us material 
for such an investigation. Coiise(juently the dates 
iy*o yet subject to discussion and doubt. But the 
main positions are, I think, tolerably asciiitained. 
In my view Shri- Krishna and tlie Bharata fight, in 
which he took ])avt, must be phuu'd hetvveeu the 
final composition of the lligveda and Mu; composi- 
tion of th(3 Sathapatha Biahmana, 'Hiis v i(iw is 
also the view of Ihof. Macilonell. But wdiile I 
assign to th(3 Sathapatha, on the strength of an 
ohsei ration thei ein first pointed out hy Dixit, a 
date^ somewhtae about ‘1000 B. C. Western 
scholais wa^uld assign fo it a dale somewhere 
about 1000 B Ck Hence wliile Slni- Krishna, 
accoi'ding to my vi( w\ lived about 5101 H.(k 
our orthodox (bite for him, according to Western 
.scJiolars, he li\(‘d somcwheie about 1200 B.C. 
The Bhaga v.adgita tlius must araoi ding to me come 
hetw'een ,‘U)00 B.C. and 250 B.(.’ , and accord 
ing to Western scliolars it must d.ite some- 
wheie between 1000 B.C. to 250 B Jf 
we l(3nve howcv(;r this disputtnl (jiiostion of 
assigning dates to Vedic woiks, it can W talani 
to be a fact on which even Western scliolars aie 
agi (3(^(1 that Sliri-K rishiia JiAcd alter tJie iinal 
compilation of tlie Bigveda and before; the 
comjiosition ol the Biahmami.s, (;s|ecially the 
JSatliapatha. Can a jiosition in a similar way be 
assigmal to the BhagavaOgita in tlu* litci'ature 
piecediijg Buddiia or latlier pi (*ccding the piesent 
Mahahliarata ^ That is a pliase*^ of the (jiie.stion 
which is very interosting and which would repay 
us^'or our study of it. Looking into the Bhagavad- 
gita. from this standpoint, 1 have conic to' the 
conclusion that if^ Ir^hii-Kiishna may be placed 
between tlie Rigveda and tlie Sathapatha* 
Brahmana, the Bhagava,dgita may be placed 
between the Brahmanas and the Vedangas. That 
is to say, the Bliagnvadgita may be dated after the 
Brahmanas including the Hpanishadas and before 
the Vedangas, i.e., befor e Yaska, Panini, Lagadha 
and the authors of Kalpa Sutras, such as 
Baudhyana, Asvalayaiia and others. How I 
arrive at this conclusion I will now proceed to 
show. 
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The Bhagavndgita, when carefully studied, 
discloses one great iiiif^rtant fact. The Gita 
plainly indicates that at? the time of its com- 
position the two philoso[)hies known as Sankya 
and ^’^oga, and the two orthodox philosoj)hies 
or doctrines of Karma and Akarraa, or V’^eda and 
Vedanta as tfiey are also styled in the Bhagavad- 
gita, had already come into existence. The Bhakti 
doctrine lr*nl appaiently also come into existence 
though accoiding to my view of the Bhagavadgita 
I’ancharatra school had not. Lastly, astionoiny 
and grauuuai’ had made progress so far as to 
secure a rehaonce even in this small j>hilosophicaI 
poem. Krom a (loinparative study of these sciences 
and philosophies as referred to in the Bliagavad- 
git.a and tluiir pi-ogress ami condition in the time 
of the pi’esent ATalnbliarata "or their authoritative 
Sutras, we should be able to see how f.ai* the 
Bhagavadgita. may be placed in date before these 
woT“ks in i elation to their doctrines. In this way 
1 thitik some important conclusions can be drawn 
with regard to the date and also the proj)er 
rendering of sonm. of tlie disputed slokas of the 
Bhagav.idgit.i. In tliis ])a))ei’ 1 mean to discuss the 
two or tlnen impoitant astrological referenc.es 
occurring in this great v\ork. 

1 will first t.ake up the sloka ■ 

This sloka contains the astronomical theory 
adopted in all later astronomical works, viz., 
that this world will last lor one thousand 
Yugas and that is Brahma's day; wiiile the 
world will remain in a chaotic condition for 
another thousand Yugas and tliat will be his night. 
Now this idea, vv^iich is found adopted in all Indian 
astronomical woiks, is to be found in the Manu- 
Smiriti as also in the present Mababharata ; both 
acc(>rding to my view being works composed* at 
about the same time.* Loo|jing into tlie works 
more ancient, we find that ‘this idea is also 
mentioned in the Nirukta of Yaska which recites 
this very sloka as a (piotation. It i.o thus proper 
to infer that the Bhagavadgita existed before 
Yaska : for to my knowledge this sloka does not 
occur in the Vedio* literature. It must Iiere 
be remembered that f do not claim an intimate 
acquaintance witli that literature which is vast 
enough. I speak on the authority of the inva- 
luable book of reference for Vedic literature, viz., 
the “ Vedic Index of Dr. Macdonell. I find that 
the word “ Kalpa ” does^not occur in, the Vedic 


literature at all in this astronomical senses. Jt is 
of course no argument to hold that the idea of a 
Kalpa had not then originated. Most probably the 
Vedic line : ^IflT must have even in 

ancient times suggested the idea, and the naino of a 
Kalpa assigned to the duration of Rnihma’s creation; 
and that duration in astronomy in Ancient India 
might easily have been fixed at the length of one 
thousand V^ugas. The idea of a ^'uga is Vedic 
as also the idea of four Yugas with their descend- 
ing ratio, viz., 4, 2, and 1, total 10. Now af 

Kalpa might easily be taken to be 1000 Maha- 
yugjis or Chatuiyiigas ; and that figure is very 
convenient for calculation also. In fine, Indian 
students of astronomy in ancient times might 
very easily conceive a Ka,l[)fi to be of the duration 
of 1000 Yugas, and this idea must probably have 
been started at .an early stage in tlie study of 
astronomy, though it is not mentioned in the 
Vedanga^ Jotisha which, however, had no occa- 
sion to mention it. As the Nirukta quotes, so 
to say, this sloka evidently from some authority, 
and as we find it in the Bhagavadgita but not 
ill an}^ Vedic Gruntha or hook, we may be justified 
in inferring that the Bhagavadgita precedes th® 

Nirukta of Yaska. 

• 

There is a reservatiort here which I must men- 
tion before proceeding further. The pass.‘ige in 
the, Nirukta, which quotes* tlie sloka above- 
mentioned, occurs in the Barisista of Yaska’s 
Nirukta, ;i,nd not in the body of the Nirukta 
itself. Now tin’s J^irisista may or may not be 
the woj'k of Yaska himself. Nay 1 would assign 
tlie autborsliip# of J*aiisi.st-is generally to other 
authors. Kbit yet the Paiisista. o/ the 
Nirukta is an authority of great antiquity, and we 
. may assign to it a date if not as ancient as the 
body of the Nirukta itself ;it least not very much 
later than it. lor this Tarisista is always con- 
sidered to be an integral part of the Nirukta, and 
from enquii ies made I find a Bnihrnin leorned in 
the ten Grantlias of the Uigvoda lias to learn by 
heart this Parisista also. In fact, they h.ive no 
idea that the last 1:1th and l lth chapters form a 
Parisista only to the Nirukta., llenco we may be 
tolerably sure Hint the Parisista is also of great 
antiquity and that the Bhagavadgita, from which 
apparently itf quotes this sloka, is also of great 
antiquity and may well bo taken to rank before 

the Vodanga Nirukta in point of time. 

• 

• [TV) he continued. \ 



BENGAL AND THE BENOALIS. 

BY “ A MADRASSEE.” 


JSrHE recent dacoities in Bengal, the explosive 
y^i letters addressed to police authorities, the 
^ discontent among students venting itself in 
strikes and indecorous behaviour, not to speak of 
occasional murders aitd confederacy in terrorist- 
propaganda by those in stain pnpillaQ'i, have 
all conduced to thrust to the forefront of dis- 
cussion a scrutiny of the soul of Bengal and a 
clamour for a definition of its political creed and 
tenets. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar has given iia 
an illuminating appreciation of the Bengalis with 
the arresting and significant question : “ ^Vhat ails 
Bengal ?” But no less significant is his conclu- 
sion which tends to point out that beyond all 

The elfervoHC'Dncc, volatility, fussiness, 

Clamour on sliglit occasions 

there yet abides in modern Bengal • 

Another brain dreaming another dream 

Another heart recalling other loves 

whose message voiced by its patiiot-poet Sir 
J^abindranath Tagore is not one of strife and 
greed but love and peace and spiritual freedom 
all the world over.” ^ • 

In fact, the recent asperities cast on the 
student-world of Bjpngal in particular, and the 
whole national movement in general, have been'the 
theme of much literary excitement in the Press 
by the most representative men in every province, 
especially Bengal. Sir llabindra has spoken 
quickly and earnestly about the real causes of the 
strike and has drawn public attention to its 
immediate and remote consequences to the edu- 
cational ])olicy of the young men of this country. 
He has put the case for the Indian .student and 
European teacher on unassailable gi minds in his 
opportune observations on the subject. His is 
a plea for a •perfect freedom and justice in the 
relation between the teacher and the taught ; a 
recognition of youthful fidelity to national ideals. 
He argues rightly that wherever this liberty, 
the first condition for a nobler and fuller life, 
is denied any coercion in the name of discipline 
is mere suicidal fatuity, a blunder that in trying 
to avert one begets a dozen. In fact, ^t he student- 
strike has been the subject of a series of 
many a thoughtful discourse from the leading 
lights of Bengal. And they all prove but one 
thing, that the Bengali student in the bulk 
has certainly ceased to be a firebrand, if to any 
real extent he ever was that. And this’ conclusion 


is further augmented by the first-hand knowledge 
of Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, who relates an inter- 
view with the English Principal of a prominent 
Bengal College. It wopld appear that not only has 
the Bengali student dropped his childish destruct- 
iveness and patiiotic philippics but that his very 
tastes and atmosphere have changed strikingly for 
the better. To quote the testimony of the 
Principal, the “ Bengali student of the piesent day 
is beginning to prefer a plain straight talk from 
a speaker to perfervid and wind-bag oratory.” • 

Aiid this Bengal student is the final flower of 
its national character which, to borrow the 
language of Sir Chandavaikar, is a “ spirituality 
on a strong background of emotion.” And 
such natures in the words of Plato are fit- 
tingly called royal natures,” i.e.y tliey have in 
their constitution a kingly dominance and dignity. 
In Bengal, the national movement has been 
pioneered from the very beginning for the service 
of the spirit. Its politicians were religious 
enthusiasts, and the secular and social movements 
they brought to birth were the unconscious ofl- 
shoots of their comprehensive scheme of the now 
life for India, lleforms and propaganda can but 
serve one time and place, they have an immediacy 
and narrowness in their ends that cannot supplant 
any but the passing and mostly inconsequential 
ailment of the national spirit. But the awaken- 
ing of the spirit for higher and far-off destinies 
has in it .something vital and expansive. It 
quickens the national consciousness to a loftier 
and nobler life. For only the spirit that claims 
a kinship far and above the temporal can bring 
even to earthly endeavours that selfless and 
serious energy vvhi(;h is the first recpiisite for 
eridurirg social action. The great religious moye- 
ments in modern Bengal, some of which have an 
organised constituency all over the civilized world 
and others nearly throughout India, are all 
fructifying into social work of the utmost com- 
munal and national significance. The reclaiming 
of the tribes on the Khasi Hills by the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, not to speak of the depressed 
class movements and inter-caste reforms, have all 
to this date their origin and inspiration in ascetic 
religious teachers, in men who have spurned the 
world to serve it. It is bracing even for the 
humblest of us to start with the tradition of'a 
Ham Mohun Roy and a Debelidranath Tagore, a 
ICeshub Ch^inder Sen or a Vidyasagar, a Swami 
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Ram Krishna, or a Vivekanantla, and in our own 
day with the living? voices of such illustrious 
families as the Tagf)res ;i^id Rays, the Sens and 
Boses and Glioses. For the soulful and sacred 
worshippers of the national spirit no reward is 
too many, no tribute so grateful as increased 
opportunities for usefulness. 

What is the root of tfiis surging and sincere 
life in Bengal that has come to be pre-eminently 
the stage for the drama of Indian rennaissance iu 
art as well as in sciencii, in liteiature and poli- 
tics That cannot he in the mere spread of 
English education which »juickens the healthy 
mind into a thousand yearnings and pursuits, 
once it is nobly given and as nobly received. For 
the sister provinces with an equal share of educa- 
tional advantages have shown none of that 
ardent and impetuous singleness in the pursuit 
of the national ideal. It cannot be in the 
ceaseless and changing course of its history 
under both Mahometan and British siqu’ernacy. 
For elsewhere than Bengal the course of history 
was no smoother. It is in the integrity of its 
people witli its prophets. It is in its united 
worship of the spirit which brings the learned 
and the unlearned, the poor and the lich, in ono 
accord ; while the sister provinces, as Sir CHianda- 
varkar points out, have gone in for secular and 
aggressive movements from the first advent of 
higher (*dneation. The secular spirit has in its 
essence individuation, tlie creation of conflicting 
classes controlled by economics rather than 
conflicting peoples united by spirit. To put it 
catogori(!ally in the words of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald : — 

Bengal will be romantio, while Punj^tb will be dog- 
raatio^and Bombay diplon.atio. That why perbftpB 
Bengal is creating India by Hong and worship, clothing 
her in rpieenly garments. Thatia why porhaps its politica 
must for some time be an uncertain mingling of oxtro- 
mint impoHsibilisin, and moderate opportunism of 
rclf^ious yearning and artistic idealism. 

This romantic soul-force has long been enriched 
by the vernacular language and literature of 
Bengal. The moving spirits’ of the modern 
revivalistic propaganda in Bengal, whether 
Brahrao, Vedantic or literary or artistic, have 
talked in the language of the people. Prophetic 
visions went out straight from their seers with- 
out losing a whit \)f their light and colour by 
utterance in a foreign tongue. Speaking of 
literary Bengali, Mr. Macdonald observes that, 

it, is still crude. It is still crude particularly in its 
romance but it is groping after Hindu realism. It is 
written in the same affgresbive way, the Irish are trying 

to revive the use of Erse .... when working men out 

• • 


on the river, or the resting peasant by the up-turnod clod 
in the gloaming, sings the hvmns of Ravi Babu 
thanking God for endowing liTe with Beauty and 
iiivol:ing with yearning endearments their ono 

Mother India — it is poHsiblo only for men blinded 
with Western supoi ficialitioH and dull ineptitude 
to grasp incarnate Orient-spirit to call the hymns a 
mixture of double meaning and sedition But one who 
has been to Bengal, who has heard the cMldren sing and 
the women talk and the men join in both, he perhaps 
knows that all that is not revolting inoondiarism mas- 
querading under prayer and myNtioism. But that 
spontaneity of the spirit that oiit of its abundance 
finds expression in thousand ways. 

Mr. Gokhale, spanking under the sting of the 
Seditious Meetings Act xliscussion in the Imperial 
Jjegislative (Jourjcil, made a bold and patriotic 
vindication of the Bengali character : — 

My liOrd, knowing them as I do, 1 venture to predict 
thatthoy will not thus he put down by force. The Benga- 
lis are in iiany respects a remarkable people. It is 
easy to spe;*k of their faults. They lie on the surface ; 
but they have groat (pialitios which are some times lost 
Bight of. • In almost all the walks of life open to the 
Indians the Bengalis are among tne most distinguished. 
Some of the greatest social and religious reformers have 
oome from their ranks. Of orators, journali^tB, politici- 
ans, Bengal possesses some of the most brilliant. But 1 
will not speak of them on the occasion because this 
class is more or less at discount at. this place. 
take Beionee or Law or Literatun*. Where will >ou 
find another sciciftist in all India to place by the sidp of 
Dr. J. C. Bose, of Dr P. C. Ray, or a jurist, like Dr. 
Ghoso or a poet like Rabindranath Tagore. My Lord ! 
these men are not the freaks oi’»Nature. They are ihe 
hig*lieBt products of which the race is regularly capable. 
And a race of such capability cannot, 1 repeat, be put 
down by coercion. 

This genius for sterling work in the arts and 
sciences is the legitinuito expression of their 
intense omotTionality. i<\)r action is always 
the necessary concomitant of ardent* feeling. 
More than the songs and hymns and prayers, 
the whole of the f.Vilcntta School of Art and 
its exponents Ahindrarmth T.igore, Surendra- 
iiath Ganguly and Nanda Lai Bo.se have 
enshrined their ascetic politicos in their remark- 
able paintings. They have all striven, through 
the medium of symbolic idealism, to bring 
out the vision of a United India, who.se 
subtle harmony neither castes noi' commercial com- 
petition could draw asunder.* The hymns and 
the songs have become the folklore of .the Bengal 
people and are ever drawing them nearer every 
d.ay to their national ideal. The pictures have 
put a higher meaning to the national aspirations 
of the educated^ A united India of such arti.stic 
and philo.sophical idealism i'i more enduring than 
any political* enfrnnchi.scmcnt or geographical 
unity of race or language. It is tjie unification 
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by means of a fuller and completer national life 
that while partaking of the best in the West has 
yet its native Oriental impiess. When one comes 
to survey intelligently the swayings, the expect- 
ancies and agitations that have led up to this 
spiritual uniOcation, one would realise at once 
that, » 

the people of India are like the aged Simeon, and the 
prophetees Anna, who watched by the Temple for the 
Messiah. Every year prophets ariHe who blaze acrosa 
the religiotiM firmament and palpitating hearts are drawn 

them. The Indian mind is in a constant state of 
expectancy and a now leader or a new agitation finds it 
as mobile as the moon finds the waters. ...... 

The rich Indian, whose hati'ds are full of the jewels of 
the earth, hears the call of the Infinite Void and he gets 
up, lavs aside his po'isessions, and clothed in, ashes and 
with naught but the begging-bowl in his hand goes out 
to seek peace. The common man leaves his place and 
clad in saffron or in other pdgrim-garb wanders away 
to some sacred place, to dip in some stream of immortal- 
ity, to worship in some procession, so that his soul 
may be satisfied and the cool shades of peace come to 
refresh his weary heart. The stormy petrcUof a poli- 
tician too feels the shadow of this life lie heavily upon 
him and he lays his pen dow a and the means of puri- 
fication, silent, unallured hy the objects around him, 
according to the injunctions in the Laws of Manu,” 
leaving the merits of his good deeds to those who love 
Am and his evil deeds to those who hate him, he goes 
through Meditation to the Hternal Brahma. 

This is the ideal which India is striving to 
embody in its life and its literature and art. 
And it is this spisit and tliis alone tliat Qin 
awaken the race-consciousness of the sleeping 
millions in the land, vaguely called the masses, 
into an incredible pitch of lofty and far-reaching 
action. “ Minorities and majorities are things of 
the West, not of India. A subtle educated class, 
a credulous mass, that is India,” said one obser- 
vant critic. But the subtle educated class has 
no personal or party ends to seek unless their 
high-born genius for selfless action has been 
“ blurred by blackguardism, dulled by indiflerence 
and coarsened by deceit. ’ And the credulity of 
the mass is no superstitious blind-faith, “ it is a 
native receptivity for things natural to its 
spirit.” It is cf the essence of Raj Lakshman 
Sen, the last King of Bengal who, when the 
enemy was thundering at his gates, slipped away 
into Peace by a backdoor preferring poetry 
to a kingdom ; a spiritual fable to living 
politics. But Lakshman Sen, as in that masterful 
study of the late Surendranath (languly, looks 
never more a king than when he fled away a 
mendicant Yogi. Hejost but the throne of a 
province, and beheld in his hand , the spiritual 
eceptre of a United Bengal ! 


And of such kings ^^engal could boast a galaxy, 
the most resplendent in any land. If at the 
present, that firmament le not the more dazzling 
for one central beacon, if the light that leads it is 
from its luminaries of the past, it is because the 
children are cheerfuHy labouring, reaping and 
singing happily and j,^rateful]y. The old Jumiii- 
arios have had their reward in the general 
advancement of culture and enlightenment It is 
certainly not because that tlui light that has 
alv^ays led the land is fitful or feeble. Tiuo it 
does not flare and brighten up tlie far-off fringes 
of the land ms it did of yore, yet it is steady and 
sufficient. For the man com(3s with tlui liour. 
A succession of N:ipol(*ons is not only impo.ssible 
but positively irksome and futil(‘. 

For the gieat spirit has flown into us. It has 
nerved our arm to tins and that emleavour, and 
we cannot but distiibute our inheritance aniong 
the viuiegated walks of modern life. Tfie energy 
that was centred in one man, and was realised in 
an intense religious liLv is now dilfu.sed in a 
thousand men and realised in a hundred ways. 
Life has become more complex, our interests, our 
occupations, our ho]>es are manifold. We have 
imbibed the fountain of inspii-jition ami have 
]>arted manfully in innumerahle little bands each 
on its own high eri’ands. Idiese little bMuds may 
have Vieen so taken in by tJicir special and distinct 
a vacations that they could not for a time I'lsspoml 
to a higher kinship with tlie soul. They may, 
by reason of a long separation and different 
pursuits, unwittingly ham])er and defer the 
larger and ultimate issues. But are they not 
citizens of a wider commonwealth, the children 
of one universal Mother? .And when that 
fraternal and filial spirit itself shall corlupt, 
unless the whole course of human history has 
been falsified, unless our noble scriptures have 
lied, shall we cease to believe in that divi-ne 
asswance of the Blessed One : 

Wherever virtue siiksides and vice prevails 

I eome down to fiolp mankind. [ () Arjuna 
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SHIVAJI : THE MARATHA. 
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^ T IS strange that no adequate life of Shivaji 

l| has as yet appeared* in English. Though 

* materials for such a life are still extant, a 
complete biography of the great Chieftain who laid 
the foundations of the Maratha Empire is yet to 
be written. His career has been an enigma with 
many a student of History. The historian of the 
Marathas — Grant- Duff — speaks of hiih as ar^ 
assassin and freebooter, though he is forced to own 
that ** his claims to high rank in the page of his- 
tory must be admitted.” Where Grant-Duff him- 
self failed none of his countrymen could redeem. 
The one writer, who could have done justice to 
the subject, only chose to give a philosophical 
interpretation of the rise of the Maratha power. 
The late Mr. Ranade pointed out : — 

That the rise of the Maratha power was not a mere 
accident due to any chance combination hut was a 
genuine effort on the part of a Hindu nationality, not 
merely to assert its independence but to achieve what 
had not been attempted before — the formation of a Con- 
federacy of States animated by a common patriotism ; 
that the succens it achieved was due to a general 
upheaval, social, religious and political, of all classes of 
the population. The attempt failed ; but even the 
failure was itself an education in the highest virtues and 
possibly intended to be a preparatory discipline to 
cei^ent the union of the Indian races under British 
guidance. 

The central figure of this Confederacy was 

Shivaji. Some have extolled him as the Napoleon 

of War and Administration, and others have 

called in question what they call his Machiavellian 

methods. His conduct with Afzal Khan in par- 

ticuls^r is as much debated upon as the execution 

of Charles. Ranade preferred to give the benefit 

of the doubt to the Mafatha h<>it) : — 

. The Mahomedan historians, whom Qrant-Dufl follows, 
charge Shivaji with treachery in the first attack he made 
with the fatal Wa.gha Nakha and the Bhawani Sword ; 
while the Maratha chroniclers, both Sabhasada and 
Cbitnis, state that the stalwart Khan first seized 
Shivaji's neck by the left hand and drawing him towards 
himself, caught him undef his left arm, and it was not 
till the Khan’s treachery was thus manifested that 
Shivaji dealt the fatal blow. 

Khafi Khan, the historian of Aurangzib^s 
Court, has left us this. picture which must redeem 
I many of the lapses in Shivaji’s character even 


acpording to the British and Muslim estimate of 
the Hindu hero : — 

He made it a rule that wherever his followers went 
plundering, they should do no harm to mosques, the 
Book of Ond or any one’s women. Whenever a copy of 
the Holy Koran came into his hands, he treated it with 
respect and gave it to some of his Mussalman followers. 
When the women of any Hindu or Mahomedan were 
taken prisoners by his men and they htd no friend to 
protect them, he watched over them till their relations 
came to buy them their liberty. 

These surely are no light virtues in that age. 

But more than all his skill in war and diplo- 
macy, his capacity for civil administration has 
been the theme of well- merited eulogy. Wo have 
no space to enter into a detailed discussion 
of Shivaji’s methods of civil government. 
It is a truism in the history of Deccan that 
the dismemberment of the Maratha power began 
in the neglect and decay of Shivaji's system of 
civil government long before it was threatened 
by an alien. Suffice it to say that the system 
established in his time has served as the 
basis of the Biifish land policy and continued 
to this day. 

Blit the personality of Shivaji and his homely 
virtues are always arresting. Prof. Rawlinson 
gives us this happy picture of the hero of Maha- 
rashtra in his brilliant study of Shivaji* : — 

Shivaji was a sincerely religious man. He believed 
himself to be eonstantly guided and inspired 6y the 
Goddess Bhavani. He was the disciple of the great 
fiekhan preacher and poet Ram Das and an admirer of 
the saintly Thukaram. flis devotion to his parents, es- 
pecially to his mother, Jijabai, was proverbial, and lastly, 
we must not forget that he organised the army whioh 
shattered the Moghul Empire in the highest ef its power 
— a task whioh the Rajputs themselves essayed in vain — 
which spread terror from Rameswaram to Attock, and 
which offered the only real opposition to the British in 
Northern India. The glories of the Peshwaa and the 
Rajas of Ratara have long sinoe departed — but in the 
great Feudatory Rtstes of Western Hihdustan : Gwalior, 
Indore, Baroda— we still see the fruits of the organising 
genius of Shivaji. 

No wonder tiiat Ram Das sang : 

Remember Shivaji, his form, his noble aims ; 

Forget not alse all his valiant deeds on earth. 

* Shivaji'. The* Maratha, By Prof. H. G. Raw- 
Upaon ; Oxford Upiyersity Press, Bombay. 
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INCE the date of the outbreak of the 
present terrible war, the earth has twice 
re)jolved round its axis, but, sad to say, no 
peace has as yet been vouchsafed to the world. 
When that gladsome event will take place none 
can forecast. Every kind of dismal prediction 
was made about the enemy’s collapse ; but the 
collapse still seems to be as remote as ever. Even 
those who thought that if nothing could bring 
him to bay, at any rate, the “ economic exhaus- 
tion ” of his people would. That exhaustion may 
or may not exist ; but it could never deter him 
from continuing the war. The war could 
only be brought to an end when* the Allies 



But there are some others left after oi(;hteen months 
of war— Great Britain, France, Russia, Italv and Japan. 

— The Saturday Weslminnler^ 

have given him a crushing defeat. But in 
no well-informed circle, with any accurate know- 
ledge of the existing military situation, there 
is the slightest expectation of such a defeat 
overtaljing him at any rate this winter, unless 
the active ofiensive of the Allies, which is so 
palpably discernible these last eight weeks, 
assumes such colossal proportions as to force a 
decision. There is,*of course, the, British Armada, 
ready at a moment’s notice, to sweep the North 
Sea in case the impaired Teutopic fleet feels 


its safe base at Kiel and wipe away the defeat 
suffered ofi* Jutland or Horn’s Reef. But however 
effective the blockade is and may yet be made, 
it has not been known that in a colossal war of 
such unprecedented dimensions, the navy alone 
could force that decision which the civilised world 
* is keenly looking for. That could only take place 
on either the one or the other theatre of war, 
either at Ypres or at Verdun. From all aocounts 
which reach us from day to day from a variety of 
quarters, it is evident that the German army has 
been repulsed, but not so repulsed as to make us 
believe that it would fail yet to make a final des- 
perate move in overwhelming numbers, with still 
unexpected resources and strategy undreamt of, 
in order to give the Allies a defeat which might 
be the prelude -to a cessation of hostilities. At 
present the situation seems to be this : In the 
Western theatre, the joint movement forward of 
the French and the British has so far been 
carried on with judgment and strong battalions 
as to compel the enemy to retreat to their .last 
line of defence. The battle of the Somme is hold 
to be even more memorable than ’that of the 
Marne. And if the impetus, which this active 
offensive has given to the forces, is ,to gain 
strength as they march onward with the morale 
that has been consequently induced, it is only 
reasonable to infer, barring the untoward, that 
the joint activities may force a decision before 
the winter sets in.* At the same time we should 
remember that the enemy is fully aware 
of the potentialities of the Allies’ offensive 
and their goal. He is ’not to be caught 
napping. He is not so e^austed militarily as to 
be unable to put forth all the strength that he 
is capable of. On the contrary, it may be expect- 
ed that as his great military prestige is at Stake, 
he would leave no stone unturned to make the 
mightiest effort he is Still strong enough to tnake, 
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The result of this new Armageddon, which the 
Allies* activities have plainlj^ revealed, is on the 
knees of the gods. The Titan will induce a 
titanic struggle, come what may. The coming 
trial of strength will be terrible. But the tug of 
war has not yet readied its nuutimum. The woild 
is looking forward with the keenest anxiety for 
that dread event which slwtll spell ujhvcrs.il 
tyranny or universal freedom. It is an awful • 
event po contemplate ! The ft^te of all the belli- 
gerants is trembling in the balance. May it be 
that those who are piofiistly sheddiug thcij- 
blood for Kighteousness and Liberty come out 
triumphant from the appalling ordonl ! I'here 
are eight or twelve weeks yet. The expected 
may not ho realised. The impending catastrophe 
to the arms of the one or the ulher may not 
happen. Possibly a condition of stalemate may 
once more be established after, any amount of 
wasteful. expenditure of men and materials. This 
is not the time to halloo. They are not yet out 
of the woods. When wo can have a clear gaze 
through the woods at the distant hoi'izon, we 
may venture on some kind of cock-sure forecast. 
At present the best wisdom lies in sealing our lips 
and watching with breathless pace the course of 
the great active ollensivo going on, on the banks 
of the Meuse and its contiguity. 

TJIli RUSSIAN AVALANUIIE. 

In view of whafr is occurring -in the Western 
theatrg, less interest seems to be displayed in the 
events happening in the east of Central Europe,* 
though they appear to* us to Jbe of greater im- 
portance in one way. The Russian army, unaided, 
is achieving wonders which History will not fail 
to record. Driven away by inadequate materials 
and munitions last ^year from Galicia, the 
Muscovite by a superhuman effort, egged on by • 
the spirit and morale of his unnumbered hosts, 
and Jed by generals of the greatest military 
sagacity and strategy, lias once more made him- 
self complete master of tiiat coveted Austrian 


Province — such a master as to make his repulse 
by the enemy .almost impossible. The enemy 
has been overwhelmed with crushing* defeat one 
after the other with the result that his 
army is already being destroyed. Uundreds 
of thousands have surrendered, while* the cry 
is, that more are suiTendering and being cap- 
tured. The number of guns, ammunitions and 
military stores of all kinds which have come to 
the hands of the Russian is enormous. Evidently 
the Han among the troops* is indescribable, and 
it is no wonder that they have crossed and cap- 
tured the most strategic pass on the Carpathians, 
and, IS we write, their first cavalry advaince-guard 
has dashed into the plains of Hungary. This 
spring and guinmer there has been nothing for 
the Mu.scovite but a series of triumphant marches 
onw.ud and onward fast, which tell us that the 
time is not remote when his legions may thunder 
past the gates of the Hungarian Capital, unless 
checked on their, victorious career by some 
signal fighting by the enemy on the march. 
There^ is, however’, a leasonaliJe improbability 
of such an occurrence, seeing that no very 
tangible reinforcements are visible to support 
the vanquished, and that the Austrian army, 
as a whole, has been steadily losing heart. 
Indeed, it would not bo hizardous if wo venture 
Rj observe that the Austrians are wholly sick of 
the war and are daily growing conscious of the 
fact that they are destined to lose the Empire, 
and that the Hapsbiirgs are doomed to eternal 
oblivion. Soldiers and officers are being conti- 
nually reported as easily surrendering. They are 
helpless and .appalled before the driving force of 
the Russians, whose tide is advancing without the 
least hindrance. But it is not only that the 
forces of the great Tsar are triumphing in Galicia. 
They arc equally triumphing on the Dniester, 
Recent operations rni the Riga^are reported to be 
of a formidable chfiracter, and the Germans them- 
selves have made admissions of their repulse from 
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strategic points. The Riga sector is bound to be 
historic, and the struggle there will be as 
bloody, as fonnidAble and as stubborn as on the 
Somme and at Verdun. Not only are the 
Russians showing their great military superiority 
on land in the Riga region ; they are displaying 
their strength and strategy in the Baltic, which 
hitherto has been imperfectly reported. But so 
far as all accounts go, several submarines of the 
enemy have been sunk and disabled ; several 
merchantmen have been sunk or interned, and 
the Baltic is being clean swept of any considerable 
hostile fleet that might have been moved there to 
support the hostilities on the land. General 
Hindenburg meanwhile has been kept at bay ! 

ITALIAN OPERATIONS. ^ 

Simultaneously with the Russians, the Italians, 
too, in pursuance^ of the policy agreed upon for 
offensive operations in all fields, have been 
forging ahead in the Trentino Valley, where the 
Austrians had fully decided .to pulverise the 
Italian army and overrun that part of the 
country. In the evlier stages, no doubt, they were 
fairly successful with the political object they 
had entertained. But the reverses of a serious 
order that they have since met with in Galicia 
coupled with the want of the necessary reinforce- 
ments from Germany, had greatly weakened the 
Austrians. And General Cadorna embraced th^ 
opportunity offered to drive the enemy back. 
This has been done with signal success, so much 
80 that the Trentino has been almost cleared, and 
the Italians, iiighly stimulated by the recent 
successes, are marching forward with Trieste 
evidently as their objective. Assuming that the 
Muscovite pushes forward in the plains of Hun- 
gary, thftre is every probability of the Italians 
consolidating their gains and making a bold move 
forward on the enemy’s country. 

GREECE ^ND THE BALKANS. 

During the month the Balkans ' had nothing 
iinportant to recoi'd, Roumania still sits 


astride on the fence as it has done these last two 
years. The waiting v^ame, in the former case, 
was exceedingly profitable to it, and it fully 
counts upon maintaining the same policy with a 
view to obtaining even more (?) substantial advant- 
ages. There are signs, however, that the recent 
Russian advance has been contributory to taking 
a quicker decision as to where it should side. 
* There is a growing agreement between the two 
^tentates. Bulgaria is in a kind of political 
quandary which threatens to be a vile abyss of 
political degeneration for it, the more the Rus- 
sians prove victorious in Galicia. Its bitterest 
enemy is now its only but most h^ted friend. 
Indeed, they are strange bed-fellows, the Turk and 
the Bulgar, which by a curious irony of Fate 
have been constrained by dire political necessity, 
under the screw of their tyrant patron, to join 
hands for a time. Such unnatural alliance can- 
not last long. The Turk is exceedingly impatient 
of the unscrupulous Bulgar, whom he hates like 
poison and may be expected to hoist him by his own 
petard no sooner than the Anglo-French forces, 
now slowly moving out from Salonika, are intent 
on driving him from the territory he is now allowed 
to occupy through Teutonic intervention. Mean- 
while Greece, after having thoroughly discredited 
herself and besides alienated the sympathy of the 
entire civilised world for her rank ingratitude to 
her liberators, has had to eat th® humble pie. She 
was reduced to such distressing financial s/iraits 
that not one power, (the Teuton, his guide, philoso- 
pher and friend, tho least)* in Europe or America, 
would lend her a paltry million or two. She had 
after all to go on bended knees to her former 
saviours who, on certain conditions, more or less 
political, have agreed to advance the needed loan. 
At the same time both England and France have 
. effectively blockaded her ports which pour in 
supplies into the country, and otherwise tightened 
their cordonsi The new elections are to take 
place in S^tember when it is generally expected 
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that Mon. Venezelos will be triumphantly 
returned with the Premiership once more in his 
pocket. It is to be hoped that this consummation, 
so fervently prayed for, will be reached. 

ARMENIA. 

In Turkish Armenia, the Russians are slowly 
making head. The latest reports say they are in 
the vicinity of Erzenan, while the region west of 
Trebizond is being fully dominated by her troops. 
The Cossacks are accomplishing marvels of 
mUitary dash and horsemanship. Nothing 
special has been heard from Mesopotamia. The 
English troops are no doubt subjected to great 
hardships on account of the intense heat and 
the train of evils arising therefrom. Consider- 
able feeling prevails in England on the secret way 
in which the campaign is carried there. Evidently 


there are sopie ugly matters behind, which 
the Ministry are loth to reveaj. The Prime 
Minister has very adroitly and with considerable 
diplomacy brushed aside for the present 
the threatened attack on his j^olicy in the 
House of Commons. In its place he has taken 
its consent to appoint a Statutory Commission 
to investigate all matters connected with the 
military bungle, which culminated in the surrender 
of the sagacious General Townshend and his brave 
force. It is evidently a long, long way for the 
Anglo- Russian forces to Bagdad. But the next 
two months are fraught with great military ex- 
pectations in all theatres of war, and it is quite 
probable wo may hear of the Joint Standard of 
the Allies waving aloft in the historic capital of 
the great Harun-el-Rasched. 




BOORS RECEIVED. 


The European Anarchy. By G. Ijowes Dickin- 
son. George Allen Unwin Ltd., London. 

Should She Have Told Him i By the author of 
“ My Wife's Hidden Life.” Hodder ct Stough- 
ton, London. 

Sixes and Sevens. By 1). Henry. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 

Bobby Orde. By Stewart Edward White. Hodder 
^ Stoughton, London. 

The Glimpse. By Arnold Bennett. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. • 

The Grip of the Wolf. By Monic Gerard. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. 

The Prophetic. Gospel. By L. P. Larsen. 
0. L. S. I,, Madras. 

The Story of Stanley : Snakes, Crocodiles, and 
OTHER Reptiles. Hellen Keller. C. L. S. I., 
.Madras. 

By Blow and Kiss. By Boyd Cable. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. • • 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


Town Pijlnning in Ancient Deccan. By C. P. 
Venkatarama Aiyar, M.A., l.t. Law Printing 
House, Madras. 

Selecp Whipings and Speeches of K. T. Tblang. 
Gaud Safaswat Brahmin Mitra Mandal, 
Bombay. 

Indian Financial Administration. By N. M. 

Muzumdar, b.a., b.sc., bar.-at-law, Bombay. 
The Life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
By J. N. Gupta, m.a., I.C.S. *J. M. Dent & 
Son, Ltd., London. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore. By K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, b.a., b.l. Gajiesh & Co., Madras. 
The C. L. S. Tblugu Readers. Second Book. 
The C. L. S. I., Madras. 

First Aid in Accidents. By Rao Saheb U. 

Rama Rau, Madras. As. 12. 

My Third Year and AfTer in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. By the Hon. Mir 
Asad AU Khan Bahadur, Madras. 
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The United States of America. By Lala Lajpat 

Rai : B. Chatter jee/Oalcutta. 

This volume is the result of Mr. Lajpat Ilai’s 
close and personal study of the conditions of the 
Qreat American Republic during his recent visit 
to that country. In 1905, Mr. Lajpat Kai made 
his first visit to America where he could not 
%pare more than three weeks. This time he 
travelled almost all over the country from Boston 
to New Orleans and from Chicago to San- 
Francisco, and the results of his investigations are 
embodied in the book before us. The Punjabee 
leader is none of those who skip over unknown 
lands in search of excitement or amusement. 
Enjoying his tour quite like any other traveller, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai yet brought to bear upon the 
diverse problems of that great country an intelli- 
gent and searching mind. His friendship with 
Mr. Sidney Webb not only supplied him with 
notes of introduction to the ifight persons but has 
inspired him with a Fabian appetite* for statistics, 
which must prove immensely useful to those who 
are not satisfied with mere sentimental and elo- 
quent verbiage. Nor does Mr. Lajpat Kai offer 
a soul -less compass for measuring the achieve- 
ments of America in the domain of focial, econo- 
mical and educational advancement. For the volume 
is essentially from the standpoint of an intelli- 
gent Hindu interested in the varieties of 
American life. “ My selection of subjects for 
particular study,” says Mr. Lajpat Rai, “ has been 
made with an eye to their practical usefulness for 
our own development. In several respects, the 
problems of the United States are very similar to 
those that face us in India, and I have thought 
that an account of them and of the ipanner in 
which they have been dealt with in the United 
States might be of some help to us in India.” 
Surely the two chapters^ on Education are full of 
Imone to us ih India. And then the pages 
devoted to a stud^ of the women question and 


the Negroes are of engrosi^ng interest. The pro- 
gress of the Philippine Islands and the study of 
institutions for charity or education can scarcely 
fail to impress us. There are indeed parallels to 
every one of our endeavours after social amelior- 
ation. Our depressed classes, our Guruklmlas, our 
propaganda for social and political reforms, have 
all their counterparts in the groat American Re- 
public. And Mr. Lajpat Kai’s fruitful study and 
investigation at close quarters will be welcome to 
all who work in diverse ways for the common 
good of India. 

Political Pamphlets. The “ Commonweal ” 

Office, Madras. 

There are two series of these political tracts, the 
“ New India ” series and the “ Home Rule ” series. 
Ten pamphlets have since been issued in each : and 
such important questions as Self-Government and 
Provincial Finance and kindred subjects are treat- 
ed with ample knowledge and- ability. These 
political brochures allbrd a welcome means for the 
dissemination of useful information. Their cheap- 
ness and usefulness alike must recommend them 
to the public. 

The Soldier’s Companion and Other Books. 

Messrs. Oliphants Ltd : London Edinburgh. 

We have received a packet of neatly got, -up 
Volumes from Messrs. Oliphants, specially designed 
to suit the “ supreme need ” of the hour. 

“ Soldier’s Companion ” and the “ Supreme Need,^’ 

“ The Dynamite of Faith and^ Prayer,” “ Bible 
Battles ” and the “ Holy^ Scripture ” — the mention 
of these titles suggests the contents of the books 
under review. These are books of comfort and 
consolation, and will prove invaluable to those in 
the thick of the fight and those *at home mourn- 
ing their dear departed ones. To them 
“ The Shining Path ” is revealed by “ Invisible 
Law,” and the “ Hidden Pictures ” of the “ Soul* 
Winner and Soul Winning ” are made visible by 
the “ Dynamitfl of Faith and Prayer,” 
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The Goal of the Race : A Study in New 

Thought. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. : 

William Rider ^ Son, Ld., London. 

The war appears to have given a great impetus 
to various kinds of literature, and what is called 
New Thought has not been an exception to this 
rule. Among the various books that have flooded 
the world of late, dealing witt this mysterious 
form of speculation, the book under review may 
be considered as one of the most noteworthy. It 
is* a forcibly written work dealing with the 
subtler forces of life and making a bold attempt 
to visualise the future lines of human develop- 
ment. To those interested in this branch of 
literature, the book is likely to make a strong 
and suggestive appeal. 

The Border of Blades. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This IS a rattling good story of Indian frontier 
intrigue, through which rises a complex love 
romance, by Captain Bedford Foran, The tale 
refers to the time —not long ago — of the Riussian 
menace on the North-West, [which was an 
obsession to which every interest was subordi- 
nated. That Rus.sian agents were busy secretly 
undermining the loyalty and good faith of tlie 
frontier tribes and creating unrest was well 
known to the Indian Government, who were keen 
on <ft)unteracting such influences by both a display 
of military strength and secret method arrange- 
ment, whichever was most promi.sing. Captain 
l^oran has drawn vivid pictures of military and 
tribal life, which grip the readers’ interests com- 
pletely. How a woman’s beauty and charm 
affects the three strongest and most prominent 
character in the book and leads to startling and 
dramatic incidents is related with an intimate 
knowledge of local* conditions and with sympathy 
to friend and foe alike. The great part that 
superstition sometimes plays in influencing 
tribal action form§ an instructive feature in this 
capital story of military life. 


Theosophy and Life’s Deeper Problems. By 
Mrs. Annie Besant : Theosophical Publishing 
Society, Adyar. Madras. 

This book contains the four Convention Lec- 
tures delivered in Bombay at the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Theosophical Society in December 
1915. Mrs. Besant says in her foreword that 
they are frankly propagandist. The lectures 
show Mrs. Besant’s well-known gifts of eloquence. 
Though they contain .thoughts and arguments 
that are not in conformity with the highest 
Hindu ■ Conceptions and doctrines, they are 
valuable to a great extent. In the first lecture 
the nature of Godhead is discussed. In the 
second, the problem of the human soul is consider- 
ed, The third lecture deals with right and 
wrong. She says : “ But the moral law, like all 
laws of Nature, is not a command either to do, or 
not to do. It is a declaration of conditions whjph 
produce certain definite results.” The last lecture 
deals with brotherhood. She says in conclusion : 
“ Live the law of brotherhood ; rescue the 
ifiiserable ; teach the ignorant ; feed the starving ; 
nurse the diseased; and, on our India, on her 
future, the Deini of India shall pour out his 
blessing when she lives the law that she has 
always recognised in theory.” 

Hazelt.’s Annual, 1916. Edited by Mr. T. A, 
Ingrain, M. A., LL.J) : Hnzell, Watson and Viney, 
Ltd,, London. 

As might bo expected, the war and current 
history find prominent entries in this well-known 
and deservedly popular book of reference. Other 
features which attract attention are a complete 
list of the recipients of the Victoria pross and a 
Roll of Honour containing .some hundreds of 
names of those who have lost their lives in the 
war. We must commend the admirable Index ; its 
10,000 entries make it an* unerring finger-post to 
the vast store of information contained in Hazell, 



DIARY .OF THE MONTH 


June 26. Opening of the trial of Oasement. 

June 27. It has beenr decided to open a Convale- 
Boent Home for British Officers in the name 
of Lady Chelmsford. 

June 28. Gfeek demobilisation. 

June 29. Capture of Kolomea. 

Austrian failure in the Trentino. 

. Casement sentenced to death. 

June 30. A personal salute of 1 7 guns has been 
granted to the Maharajadiraj of Sirohi. 

July 1. Mass meeting in Durban resolved to 
appeal to the Viceroy for reduction of steamer 
freights. 

July 2. Sir Thomas Holland’s arrival at Calcutta. 

July 3. British attack north of the ^Somme. 

July 4. British move in East Africa. 

July 5. Lord Carmichael opened the first private 
Medical College in Calcutta. 

tEily 6. Sir John Jellicoe’s despatch on the 
fight off Jutland. ^ 

July 7. Indian Princes’ movement for Kitchener 
Memorial Fund. , 

July 8. Meeting of Bombay citizens to protest 
against the Government of India Amendment 
Bill. 

July 9. Changes in the British Qibinet. 

July 10., Great Britain and France have officially 
withdrawn from the Declaration of London. 

July 11. Celebration of the accession to the 
Masnad of His Highness the Nizam. 

July 12. The Maharaja of Kashmir has given 
Rs. 30,000 to the Kitchener Memorial Fund. 

July 13. The Lord Mayor of London has opened 
a Lord Ki£chener National Memorial Fund. 

July 14. Railway Strike in Spain. Martial law 
has been' proclaimed. 

July 15. Russian successes in Asia &inor. 

July 16. Coimbatore Agricultufal College Day, 

July 17. The voyage,of the Deutschland. 

July 18. Austria has rushed 60,000 Landstrum 
troops from Serbia tP the Carpathians, 


July 19. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Carson 
speak on the Mesop^amian question in the 
House of Commons. 

July 20. At the Allahabad Municipal Board, 
the Chairman annoupced that ten members had 
resigned simultaneously. 

July 21. Meeting of the Madras Senate regard- 
ing the new three years course in Law. 

July 22. Discussions in the Madras Senate over 
the demand for a reconsideration of the results 
of the last Intermediate Examination. 

July 23. Sir Edward Grey created Viscount 
Grey of Falloden. 



M. SAZONOFF. 

M. Sazonoff, the Russian Minister, has resigned. 

July 24. Bombay Presidency Association sub • 
mits memorial to H. £. the Viceroy, protesting 
ag ainst the Press Act, « 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 




INDIA : A SrOllEHOUSE OF THE EMPIRE. 

In the current number of the United Emjiire^ 
there is an exhortation to the British citizens to 
take a greater interest in India, its people and 
its productions, if not for making good the boast 
that the British rule India for India’s benefit, at 
least for the sake of the Empire’s trade, for a 
largo part of which fndia is responsible. The 
total supply of English jute is from India ; while 
half t)r a little more than lialf of the tea import- 
ed is also from thence. [n P.)12, the largest 
supply of British wheat came from India ; while 
of barley, India sent more than one-fourth of the 
British supjily. In 1*.) I 2, the eocoanut ]u oducts 
of India represented a world-v^aluc of .£70 millions; 
and it is significant of the llritisli laisse': fa ire 
way of handling things that four-fifths of Indian 
copra went to Germany. Though India is hardly 
a great wool producing country, still she sends 
England one- fourteenth of her total import of 
w’ool. India produiies half of the world’s average 
cotton crop, and though most of it is of the shoit 
staple, and on that account onl)'^ of indigenous 
importance, is not unsuitable to European needs 
and methods. Cotton seed-oil is however a very 
valuable acquisition, and of this England gets 
from J^ndia over 70,000 tons. Bamboo, Hima- 
layan spruce and fir are the cheapest raw material 
in the world for making cellulose and paper pulp ; 
and«they are in most districts associated with 
extremely favourable manufacturing facilities. 
Besides these India sent us dVie-fifth of our total 
'import of dry hides, though prior to the outbreak 
of the war, Indian hides had been going to 
Germany in steadily increasing quantities. Indian 
indigo, which thirty* years ago was the world’s 
standard blue, has been victimised by German 
commercial enterprise and synthetic indigo. It is 
needless to give an exhaustive list of other use- 
ful and important products, but we may pick out 
as fairly typical — rice, tbak and simflar timbers, 
• 63 . • 


Since, on the average over one-fifth of the 
English total supply comes from India and since 
a reorganisation of Indian trade policy is absolute- 
ly necessary, India must not be overlooked, but 
must be very generously treated in the post-helhmi 
arrangement of the Empire’s trade, and the 
Empire will be very imperfectly united if India 
is neglected or left out of calculation. And 
no doctrinaire considerations or vote-catching 
intrigues must be allowed to come in between 
India and ’England’s duty to it. 

INDIA IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Referrrtjg to the Seventh Century India, Mr. 
Vaidya wiites in the columns of the Qnarterhj 
Journal of the Poona Sarva Janik Sabha : — 

The (juestion why nations fall is one of extreme^ 
complexity and difficulty. But there can be no 
doubt that reprdlsentative government creates a 
feeling of self-interest in the people which is the 
great backbone of a nation's ‘strength. History 
indeed records the fall of the brilliant City-States 
of Greece and of Rome in spite of such national 
sentiment. But we must remember that, that 
sentiment had ‘been comjiletely undermined in 
Greece and Rome by demoralization and ’luxury 
‘and hence it was that these States succumbed and 
fell. But they rose again when the same senti- 
ment beciuiie strong. The Indian States on the 
other hand never developed the national senti- 
ment at all and hence were never strong. They 
could not have developed into strong states in the 
succeeding centuries. On the. contrary coming 
under the influence of certain peculiar c.auses they 
gradually became enervated and hence fell easily 
before the advancing tideof Mahomedan invasions. 

Mr. Vaidya goes on to state that the States 
were however strong, prospel’ous, happy and that 
the king’s despotism was beneficially and rigidly 
limited by the Shrutis and Smritis, 
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SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. 

Professor F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., writing in 
a recent isssue of tile School Worlds deplores the 
national characteristic of regarding science as a 
thing apart from the general intellectufll life of 
the community, to be fostered and encournged 
perhaps to some extent, either as a matter of 
noblesse oblige or as an adjunct to the useful arts, 
but in no wise to be considered as one of the 
essential elements of all true culture and the 
corner-stone of modern civilisation. The error of 
English culture to-day is not so much :the inten- 
tional neglect of science as a profound failure to 
realise the true meaning and to appreciate the 
true position of science in the fabric of civilisa- 
tion. The fatal belief that Providence has 
dowered the English with a supoiior share of 
commonsense makes them consider that scientilic 
theories and scientific methods are not necessary 
^ for the practical man of commonsense. The 
English want a scientific eduoation and alone 
that, the flexibility and adaptability of thought 
of method and of institution that a real scientific 
training alone can give ; and above all, a carefully 
thought out and coherent plan direc-ted towards 
an ideal of national perfecticm founded on the 
facts, methods and outlook of science, and not 
merely on pious sentiments and ancient 
shibboleths. 

The following is, in the words of the writer, 
the defect and its remedy : — 

We suffer from the defects of our national virtues. 
In our admirable worship of character and will, of 
courage and determination, we are apt to forget that 
these cardinal cjualitios of the “ inner'iight,” however 
essential they may be, are unavailing and ineffective 
when divorced from the “ outer light ” of science. It is 
the syuj pathetic and harmonious co-operation of both 
that will constitute the inner strength of the great 
nations of'the future ; and it is the want of this percep- 
tion that constitutes one of our fundamental weak- 
nesses at the present day. It is of no use to seek for 
apasmodio forms of remedy, born of a desperate and 
disordered opportunism. Ttiere must come a radical 
change of spirit, leading to a wider* perspeotivo in the 
national outlook, a qiiicKoning and exj^ausion of British 
perceptions. Our present outlook, and as a consequence 
our whole scheme of oivilisation, are narrow and out of 
date. Not every map can or should devote himself to 


the serious study or advance of a special branoh of 
science. But the method, the outlook, the spirit of 
soienoe, must permeate aitplasses of the community, ani 
muBt be harmoniously blended with the virtues and quali* 
ties that have for ages characterised our race. Other- 
wise our civilisation is assuredly bound to decay and 
disappear. 

Our preparation for the future, indeed our very hope 
of the future, lies in thie drastic renaissanoo of the Bri- 
tish spirit. The false view that science dehumanises 
must be replaced by the conviction that without science 
there can be no rejuvenation of the ancient and tired 
spirit of humanity. It is the breath of science which 
alone can preserve us from oiir tortured self-conscioiis- 
ncss, which, by carrying the apirit of man into the 
glowing world without, saves it from itself by preserv- 
ing it from that in-breeding of thought which results in 
decay and death. 

The English have tiever been al‘r.ai<l of criticism 
Mild have always recognised that an active fer- 
inoiitation is essential for the vigorous health of 
the body- politic. They must recognise that 
science is the progressive and harmonious adapta- 
tion of the human spirit to its environment, 
which more and more rfmders it the understand- 
ing friend and not the ignorant slave of circum- 
stance. It is necessary that science must penetrate 
into the very core of our social fabric and bring 
new hope and new ideals to our race. 

THE INDIAN ClVLh SERVICE. 

Future 1. (J. S. examinations are the subject of 
some interesting remarks in the “ Oxford Maga- 
zine. ” Pointing out that they are certain to be 
flillbrent in more ways than one from the institu- 
tion we knew before the war, the journal conti- 
nues : — “ Wo are not for the moment referring 
to the demands of the Compulsory Science party, 
though it may be pointed out that when they 
began talking about*Science in the I. C. S. exami- 
nation they had better have looked into the 
history of the examination a little more carefully 
before they manifested but to* changes already- 
announced. The power to fill places by selection 
and without competitive examination from men 
who have qualified by service in the field is a 
merely temporary expedient, but the Bill now 
before the House of Lords proposes changes 
which, if rtss sweeping, are intended to be 
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permanent. The most iraprfrtant is that which 
subjects to restrictions to be imposed at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State in Council 
the right of British subjects of alien extraction 
to be admitted to the Indian Civil Service. 

. . The new restrctions are not, of course, to be in 
any way retrospective, noi* is there much prospect 
that they will be rigorously applied, but there 
can be no reasonable objection to the power bein^ 
taken ; indeed, it is characteristic of our hitherto 
extraordinarily indulgent attitude to the natur- 
alised that such powers should not alr eady exist. 
In the face of what we all know about (lorrnan 
methods ot peaceful penetration and the Oerniaii 
idea, of ‘ double nationality,’ the step is certainly 
a wise one. ” 

SELF-REVELATION OF THE OERMANS. 

The anonymous author of ‘ d’Acrtiise’ published 
last year in Sv\it/.erland, has made a crushing and 
cr^poat Junto indictment of Gernrany and Austria. 
And now Mi*. Uallifax, writing in the last number 
of the Jlibhert Journal, rev^eals to us the existence 
of two books, the anonymous Gorman World 
Policy unthoat War and Dr. Nippold’s German 
Chanvinism which throw a searchlight on the 
mind of Germany during the period 1912-14 and 
form a striking pendant and supplement to the 
reasoning of ‘ J ’Accuse.’ Both the hooks appe.ar- 
ed in f913 and raised warning voices against the 
war crusade tluit was being preacln^d. Dr. 
Nippold remarks in the preface to his book, which 
consists mainly of a srdection from a mass .of 
material taken from^ speccjies and newspaper 
^irticles dealing wiflr the coming war, as follows : — 

“ There is no doubt that Chauvinism has prodi- 
giously increased in Germany, especially in the 
last decade. This fact strikes those most who 
have lived a considerable number of years abroad 
and return to Germany. Many Germans in this 
position have expressed to me their siiprise at 
the fundamental change which has taken place in 
the soul of the Gorman people in recent years. I 


too can state that I was astonished at this psy- 
chological change when, after many years, I 
returned to Germany.” The book shows that 
German Chauvinism combines exaggerated self- 
exaltation with contempt and hostility for foreign 
nations, and supported by Pan-German ambitions 
on the one side and the agitation of the Arma- 
ments League on the other, it glorilies war as an 
end in itself and incites the German people to 
war in a way that a few \eHrs ago would have 
been considered impossiblo. A deliberate system 
is revealed, whose object is by every means to 
win over tlie nation and, if possible, the Govern- 
ment to the aims of the Chauvinists. The 
(|uintessence of their teaching is that a Euroiiean 
war is not umrely an eventuality against whicjh it 
is necessary to be [)rf5pared, but a necessity which 
in its own interests sliould be a cause of rejoicing 
to the German people. The driving forces of the 
movement are organisations like the Pan-German* 
Union and the Armaments League, the national- 
istic press, generals such as Keim, Bernhardi, 
Eichhorn, etc., and politicians like Harden, 
Bassermann and their follows. They hold that 
war is merely a normal institution in the life of 
nations, and not simply a means of solving great 
conllicts to which recjourse is had only in case of 
real necessity. The political as distinct frjem the 
moral danger which threatens from these influen- 
ces becomes grave as soon as they have the power 
to all'cct the d(^cisions of the Government. They 
also display groat hostility and contempt towards 
all efforts to piomote international peace and 
goodwill. 

Dr. Nippold’s summary is only evidence of 
wliat was openly preached, and how much the 
German nation was allowed to know ; aifd behind, 
schemes wertf maturing the secret of which was 
guarded by a powerful inner circle. And the 
results of Chauwnist agitation were that those 
who condemned it became themselves Chauvinists^ 
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THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVin^. 

Sir Charles Lucas, writing in the J uno issue of 
the Nineteenth Century and After ^ reviews Mr. 
Basil Worsfold’s book entitled “ The Empire on 
the Anvil, being suggestions and data for the 
future Government of the British Plmpire and 
offers his own suggestions for reconstruction of 
the Empire. Mr. Worsfold’s suggnstions are so 
close and logical that the book is very clear and 
good. He sets out two alternatives of a new central 
authority on the one hand and the development 
of existing institutions on the other ; be then 
treats of the difficulties in the way of constituting 
a new central authority which are special to the 
British Empire and deals faithfully with the 
sacrihces which will be required from the United 
Kingdom and the Self-Governing Dominions, if 
organic unity is to be attained. Sir Charles 
Lucas himself points out three dominating factors 

which will have to be taken into consideration in 

• 

the reconstruction of the Empire : ( 1 ) Any encroach- 
ment or semblance of ^encroachment on self- 
government of the various Dominions should be 
avoided. Every ellbrt should be made to utilise, 
expand, and supplement the existing machinery 
of the Imperial Conference and the Committee of 
Imperial Defence before attempting a new^ con- 
stitution. (2) In any proposals \^hich aic made 
after the war, the initiative should conie from 
overseas and not from home ; and <]Uostions 
of taxation should as far as possible Vie .^voided. 
(3) Organisation and uniformity .should exist 
for purposes of defence against foreign foes ; 
and when once defence is assured, it would 
be folly to forsake the ways of diversity, 
which in the past have been so conspicuously 
the paths of plenty and peace. And whatever 
measures are now taken should ^be regarded 
as tentative, providing for immediate require- 
ments only and capable of being modified 
to suit changed concKtions. Besides a uniform 
system for purposes of defence, the cost of which 


will be borne conjointly by all the members in 
due projmrtion, the overseas people must be 
given more voice in ths foreign ])olicy and in all 
international negotiations, the Foreign Secretary 
must be the mouthpiece of the ITnited Empire, 
lie suggests an ad, hoc Confei once or (k)nvention 
representative of the whole Empire, which should 
be enllod to discuss what steps slioiild be taken to 
further the unity of the Empire. Then he would 
wish for a scheme of Imperial Defence, periodical 
Imperial Conventions, enlargement of the Impe- 
rial Conference, Constitution of a S landing 
Committee of it, enlargement of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, creation of a new Committee 
of Foreign Relations, etc. He urges above all tlie 
avoidance of (picstions of taxation and tariiJ*, which 
may be settled from time to time by mutual agiee- 
ment on grounds of convenience and e\j)ediency. 
THE COLOIJK BAH. 

A j-emaTkable parallel is drawn in the 
between the caste systems of India and of the 
Soutli(3)’n States of North America. In the latter 
the theory wtis thnrti all Negroes and their des- 
cendants were “ half-way between men and cattle 
.... created solely to relieve the Aryan from 
the necessity of manual labour.’' With the Civil 
War in 1805 came their fieedorn from slavery, 
but with jiji enforcement of such laws of segre- 
gration as equate them with the PanchaJiias of 
the East. But for the educational activity of 
miH.sionary schools, the Negroes would have been 
helpless. Vet the very condition of their sepa- 
rateness from the whites has forced them to 
produce their own professional chesses, and the 
growing harshness of the whites has called forth 
not only latent talent but an increasing self- 
respect and self-sufliciency in* the blacks, and 
proved that “the prejudice* based on pigment” 
is as unjust and irrational as the pride and banier 
of caste-birth in India. Colour of skin is no 
infallible sign- post of inferior character in any 
country. 
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ENGLISH NAVAL* POLICY. 

This is the subject-matter of an article from the 
pen of Mr. Kidney Low i»1}he pages of the June 
number of the Vartnighlly Hemew, in whicli he 
exhaustively deals with and destroys the protests 
that the Washington Goveininent has raised 
against the English conduct" of naval operations 
and their exercise of sea-power. Geinian diplo- 
macy was \ ery audacious in its efliontery in its 
persistent attempts to place its controversy with 
the American (.Jovernnient on the same footing as 
that '(Jovornnient’s discussions with ouiselves ; 
but Dr. Wilson aptly told the German Govern- 
ment that the submarine piracy followed by it 
has no parallel and ju.stilication in the manner 
in which the English have exercised their belliger- 
ent rights. The English Government entered 
upon the war with the desir e to apply the princi- 
ples that the Second Hague Conference embodied 
so far as circumstances would pdi’mit ; and though 
it was not bound by the declaration it accepted 
its delinitiori of contraband. But since American 
exports of cei'tain staple articles to the neutral 
Eurofieaii countries rose enormously and since 
there could be no doubt that the greater pai*t of 
thesur))lus was passed on to our enemies, we 
endeavoured to moot the dilliculty by extending 
the list of contraband, and here again, out of 
deference to American susceptibilities and inter- 
ests, we went to work gingerly and half-heartedly. 
We might luivo at oiico declared all imports des- 
tined for Germany contraband, or we might have 
proclaimed a blockade of all the German coasts 
and waters of approach. But we hesitated before 
the former expedient a» likely to cause friction 
with the United States, and shrank from the 
latter as involving a serious innovation upon the 
received rules of intertiational law. And we were 
reluctent even to place cotton upon the contra- 
band list, because of the injury it would inflict 
upon one of the greatest of American industries, 
forgetting that Lincoln, resolved not to sacrifice 


the Union to cotton, had cut us oft' from the 
markets of the Koutliorn States and involved 
Lancashire in the appalling disaster of the cotton- 
famine. And while we failed to make Germany 
feel the full weight of our sea- power, we did not 
succeed in averting friction with America. 

Then in answer to the Gt?rmaii declaration of 
the (ftiannel and all other waters about the 
British Isles to be in a state of block.ade, the 
British issued their Order in Council of March 
1015, under vvbicdi the. navy was reijuiied to 
seize and bring before the prize-court all cargoes 
wdiether contraband or not in transit to Germany. 
Our justifie.'ition for tliis is the supreme right of 
every belligerent to defeat the enemy by all 
legitimate means in his power ; and our defence 
of the legitimacy of this particular means lies in 
the application of that doctrine of continuous 
voyage wdiich English jurisprudence and American 
action liave embodied in tlie recognised code of. 
international law. This policy is really more 
favourable than lhat of a formal blockade, to the 
American tradcj-, for his ship and cargo as a whole 
are not liable to condemnation as they would 
liave been under a blockade. To the American 
contention that our blockade is invalid, we can 
only reply that- we arc simply adapting to the 
conditions of modern warfare and modern science 
the means of an (\[fectioe blockade. Ijurd Stowell 
and President Lincolri have both accepted the 
doctrine of continuous voyage and declared that 
a vovssel carrying contraband or enemy property 
could not obtain immunity from seizure by touch- 
ing at a neutral or friendly port in the course of 
its jouiney to tlie hostile co.ast. 

On the whole, says Mr. Low^^ we have followed 
the path of legality and established precce ent and 
have used our power with moderation. And the 
American Governmenthas somewhat softened down 
in the asperity which it had thrown in its earlier 
communications with the iTritish Government. 
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INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 

Dr. G. Salvador! of the Pisa Uiiiversity, 
writing in the May- J une number of the Hindustan 
Review^ criticises the weighty work on the psycho- 
logical interpretation of histoiy by Lamprecht, 
the distinguished Leipsic Historian. According 
to Lamprecht, the general course of history is to 
be explained by the hidden psychic processes by 
virtue of which the various histoiical periods 
arise, develop and decay, each giving place to the 
following period : Lamprecht’s theory has an 
essentially psychological character, in that histo- 
rical evolution .appears as the result of psycholo- 
gical laws. But though we might say without 
exaggeration that he has done for the philosophy 
of history what Spencer and D.irwin h/ive done 
for the theory of evolution, still he exaggerates 
the psychological factor which is at the basis of 
historical processes, and has almost forgotten the 
other factors which also oo-operate in determining 
the course of history and which other distinguish- 
ed philosophers such as Buckle "aTid Paine had 
rightly taken into account. 

And in this he shows himself to be really a child of 
his age, since he has only obeyed the prevailing tenden- 
cies of contemporary culture in general, and German 
culture in particular. Psyohologisni is an exaggeration 
no less unwarrantable than materialism, since, if this 
latter has the fault of denying that theno is any sponta- 
neity in the minds of individuals and of people, as though 
everything came from the outside, the former is equal- 
ly one sided when it neglects the influences of the external 
environment, and would consider the prevailing psychic 
forces of a given historical moment as something ab- 
solutely independent of the external forces of the nature 
al and social environment. The task of the philosophy of 
history certainly would be perverted, if it wore prevented 
from seeking the supreme unity of all the historioal 
prooesses, bjth material and intellectual ; but this unity 
can only be a physio-psychic unity. As^sychology, if it 
is to preserve a strictly scientifle character, cannot go 
beyond the psycho-physical organism ; so the philosophy 
of history must recognise that historioal processes are 
the necessary result of the continual action and re-actioa * 
between the'national consciousness of peoples and their 
external conditioLs. Like the life of the individual the 
life of human aggregates is a continual adaptation 
between internal relations and external relattons. And 
this is so true that Lamprecht himself has only succeed- 
ed by an effort of thought, by an intentional suppres- 
sion of a part of historioal reality, in reducing all the 
historioal processes to their ultimate psychic denomi- 
nator. 


Another defect df Lamprecht^s work is the 
confusion that the author evidently makes 
between sociology and Ibiie philosophy of history. 
The great empirical law of evolution which he 
puts forward is applicable not only to the' German 
people but to all peoples, and represents the 
necessary stages of evolution through which every 
human aggreg.ate must pass through in its 
progress to the highest stage of perfection. And 
therefore it can be raised to the rank of a socio- 
logical law. The task of philosophy of history is 
to discover and establish the specific characteris- 
tics which mark each society and state the 
particular .share of any people and fix the f. actors 
and the causes of those processes of interpene- 
tration of different cultures in which the general 
progiess of humanity is summed up. Lamprecht 
sometimes theorises too geneially, while some- 
times patriotic enthusiasm makes him forget his 
theories. 

BUDDHISM IN SIKKIM. 

Bhikku Silachara, writing about the nature of 
Buddhism which is prevalent in Sikkim in the 
pages of the HuddMst Revieu) for May- July 1916, 
gives us a vivid picture of Buddhism so tainted 
by Tantric observance and practice, and by the 
remains of the original Bon religion of Tibet, 
which held undivided sway before the arri^val of 
Buddhism, that Hie ordinary Buddhist’s sense of 
religion is very largely hound up with an ever- 
present sense of the terrifying and with the 
performance of ceremonies ^designed to appease 
the wrath of the malignant powers. Racially 
and religiously Sikkim'^ is an integral part of 
Tibet, and the dominant race in Sikkim is of 
pure Tibetan origin, and the present-day priest- 
hood of Sikkim derives its religious instruction 
from the great ^aching monasteries of Tibet. 
There are three classes of religieux : Lamas, 
Bhikkus called Gelongs and Gomchens or her- 
mits. The Lamas have to perform the various 
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rituals and ceremonies at the temple to which they 
are attached, and they ^e required to pass an 
examination in their knowledge of these ritual 
observances. They are not celibates, but live 
with wives to whom they are not bound by any 
tie of marriage ceremony ; and they earn a living 
for themselves principally by tilling a part of the 
soil and by the fees paid them for the perforni- 
ance of ritual at death-ceremonies and the like. 
The finding of the lucky day is another source, 
wheflce the ordinary Lama derives a good part of 
his income, lie also obtains a sort of unoflicial 
‘hail'tnx’ b}^ })laci.ting the malignant unseen 
powers who devastate the liidds. The Gelongs or 
llhikkus are supposed to have taken the 
long road to Nirvana instead of the Tantric 
path 01 short-cut. 

The third class of religieux or the (lomchens are 
hermits mostly living alone in f'.aves and solitary 
places, iMiely or never taking part in temple 
rituals, nor yet obsoi ving vows of abstinence, but 
following the instructions of Guru in the methods 
of the Tantra short-cut. All Gomchens are 
practisers of the TantricJ methods, and lie under 
the accusation of being libertines of a particularly 
revolting kind. In the various stages of Tantric 
observance the pupil become skilled, until at last 
in tbejast or Anuttara stage, the pupil is asked 
to come to grips with the mind that evokes the 
whole phantasmagoria of the universe. 

Itiis a long way from the ordinary Lama with 
his spells and conjur.'^tioris, his frequent indul- 
gence in fermented millet seed liquor, his craft and 
Running to make a living, for himself in playing 
upon the common people’s fears of the unseen 
powers and his disinclination to do an^'tliing to 
enlighten them, to th« lofty understanding and 
attainment implied in the Anuttara stage of 
Tantric practice. Among the better informed 
Lamas however there is to be found quite a high 
degree of^ understanding of the Buddha’s toach- 


AN INDIAN CITIZEN ARMY. 

The Ihviev) of Reviews for April w'rites thus 
on the need for an Indian Citizen Army : — 

“ The French have recently set the right 
precGilent for the British and Portuguese to follow 
in the matter of securing the full co-operation of 
Indiiins to win the war. We continue to deny 
Indians the rank of lieutenant and above, even 
in regiments composed entirely of Indians, and 
refuse to permit Indians, in general to become 
volunteers. We have not begun to tap the military 
resources of India, which are almost inexhaustible. 
Even without going outside the castes and clans, 
that are quite arbitrarily classed as martial by the 
Government of Jndia, which .shuts large bodies 
of c.a 2 )ablfl Indians out of the Army, there are 
millions of men of lighting (juaJity and military age, 
who would willingly take up the sword of justice 
for us if we would only let tliem do so. Lord 
Chelmsford may signalise his assumption of oilice 
by creating a grdat citijien army and officering it 
largely with Indians." 

INDIA IN INDIAN FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
New Lights on Maiiratta IIistojiv. By Prof. 
J.'idunath Sarkar, m.a., i*.r..s. [“ The Modern 

Review,” July 1916.J 

History and I’uilosopuy of tjie Sikh Rkligton. 
By Snrdar Khazan Singh, e.a.c. |“ The Sikh 
Review,” May 1916.| 

An Episode in Indian History. By J, N. F, 
[“The Indian Education,” June 19J6.] 

Keshab CiiuNDEJt Sen : The Man and the 
Mystic. By Harendra N. Maitra. [“The 
Occult Review,” tJuly 1916.] 

The Mysore University Scheme. By the Rev. 

" Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A., D.D., ll.d. • [ “ The 
Mysore Ec 4 >nomic Journal,” May 1916.] 

The Hmqy University and the Gurukula 
Compared. 1^ Prof. M. C. Sinha, m.sc. 
[“ The Vedic Magazine,” June 1916.] 

Kashmir Papier Mache Industry. By Pandit 
Anand Koul. [ “ East it West,” July 1916.] 
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THE COALITION GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Austin Harrison, writing in the JL^tglish 

JReview for June, attacks vehemently Mr. Asquith 

for his delays, half -measures and compromises, 

and charges him with having allowed Government 

to suffer a series of distrophie.s, so to speak. Mr. 

Asquith is, in the words of this fighting journalist a 

ooDBuramate tactician who does not pretend to govern 
but only to heep the caucuB tofother, contrivoB to amble 
through the ditliuuUieB that beset him on the principle 
of barter coinpromipe, place-giving and formula, propped 
up by his minor ally, Mr. Roaroond, who does not also 
govern his own party, but who owing to the power given 
him by the ludicrouband anomalouH over-representation 
of his party in the House maintains the other tactician 
in office by keeping together Irish and British Home- 
Rulers, not for the prosecution of the war, not even 
with a view to the pnisecution of war, but for purposes 
of divisions in Parliament on the understanding that the 
last word shall always be whether Ireland does or does 
not resent it. ^ 

The authority of this Rump is based on a 
peace-majority which to-day no longer exists, and 
voted it into office for diametrically opposite 
purposes to those which it has now to attend to. 
Owing to the Irish /)ver-repieHentation, the 
Unionist Coalition Ministers hesitate to up.settho 
Rump for fear of Irish opposition in the event of 
an alternative government. There being no 
opposition in Parliament, all outside criticism is 
put down to personal animosity or intrigue, and 
owing to the fierce jealousy of *the Press, free 
expression has been whittled down considerably. 

Mr. Redmond’s paralysis weakens Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Asquith’s paralysis overpowers the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet's paralysis steriliMos Parliement, and the 
Parliament’s paralysis acts like a blight upon the land, 
and the people's paralysis devitalises the real and only 
true national power in the country to-day— the Press. 
.... People look on and soliloquist but they cannot 
see above the political thicket, Mr. Bonar Law agrees, 
the Unionists say ; l^abour agrees, the Trade Unions 
aay ; Parliament agrees, constituencies repeat, a large 
part of tlie Press acquiesces, the public whispers, and 
the Lords and the women have no power. 

The Rump nationally does not know how to 
wage war. “ It survives, because it controls the 
double party- machinery, and because with the 
notable exception of Sir Edward Carson, none of 
th^ Unionist Coalition Ministers have the moral 
courage to do the straightforward thing and 
pesign/' Sir Jld^ard Grey lost Serbia through 


his blind reliance on the group which advised him 
about Bulgaria. And 'Mr. Asquith has already 
reduced his conditions to a vague peace formula* 
about T^russian militarism which means nothing. 
We hear only of committees to consider and 
reconsidei' — all postponing the solution of urgent 
problems. The necessity for action, organisation 
and the rivotting of the Empire is supreme ; and 
the question is whetlier the Rump is really 
capable of showing any of these things. 

AN IMPERIAL SHRINE. 

In the Review of Reviewa we hav(^. an 
j^teresting account of the shrine whicdi is being 
built in hpnour of the late Emperor Mutsuhito. 
This shrine is to be erected in a suburb of Tokyo, 
and in it will bo preserved all the relicts "‘‘pertain- 
ing to the life of the late Em[)eror.'’ The cost 
incurred will be some seven million v/m, which is 
efiuivalent to about £700,000, and the style 9 f 
architecture will be “ neither too simple nor too * 
elaborate,” possibly to be in harmony wiAi “ the 
simple yet profound character of the great spiiit 
to he there enshrined.” 

The main shrine will be about 180 feet square, 
and the nave will he about .‘100 feet square. The 
wood for it will come fiorn Imperial forests, and 
metals other than gold and copper are to bo used 
in its ornamentiation. The house in which tile 
Emperor s relics will be preserved will represent 
the architecture of dapaii, China, India, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome^ and will be fireproof. 

I 

An idea of the importance which the Japanese 
attach to this shrine can be gained from the fact 
that the building operations are being carried on 
under the supervision of a special Commission of 
which the Marquis OkumaJ the Prime Minister, 
is Chairman. ^ 

A Japanese writer has pointed out that the 
building of the shrine is a mark of the “ triumph 
of Japanese faith in tl^e hero living after death 
as a God.” 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


MR.^,CHA.]V[BEULAIN ON INDIA. 

Speaking of the great loyalty of India and of 
its rally to the Empire, Mr. Chamberlain made 
the following statement for circulation in the 
American Press. In our last ihsue we gave a brief • 
summary of the statement, since then the follow- 
ing fuller report has been received : - 

The people of India, sepoys and Maharajas, vil- 
lagers and highly odu(;a ted public men have given 
their support because iliey are deeply convinced 
that in tliis war the Hiitisli Empire is fighting in 
a just and righteous cause. The Indian people 
have a high sense of right and wrong. They 
saw that in this war the Allies were in the 
right, aiK^ they regarded the cause of the Allies 
the cause of India. 

In fact, the rally of India to the Eippire has 
been one of the most remarkable events in its 
history. Directly the war broke out, the rulers 
of tire Indian Native States took the lead in 
asserting their enthusiastic Ibyajty to the King- 
Emperor. Numbering 700 altogether’, they with 
one aceoi’d rallied to tire defeiuie of the Empire, 
and offered their personal servicefit and the re- 
sources (ff their States. Among the many Princes 
and Nobles, who vglunteered for service in the 
war, was the veteran Sir- Pi’atap Singh, who, in 
in spite of his 70 years, refused to be denied tht^ 
right of serving the Kin^-Enifi^ror in person, and 
wl)o spent many months in the ti’enches in 
Flanders. Twenty-seven of the large Statcis, who 
maintain properly trained and equipped ti'oops for > 
Imperial Service, placed these at the disposal of 
the Government. Othej: Chiefs offered large sums 
of money. Three States offered camels and 
drivers. One Chief, in addition to his troops, 
offere^d his private je\yellery. Large contributions 
were made to the patriotip fqnds. Outside India 


altogether, the Nepil flovernment placed the whole 
of their military resources at the disposal of the 
British Government, and tlie D.dai Lama of Tibet 
offered 1,000 troops and stated that innumerable 
Jjamas all over Tibet were offering up prayers for 
the success of the Bi itish Arms. 

The Viceroy received ' thousands of telegrams 
and letters from eveiy quarter expressing loyalty 
and the desue to assist. They came from every 
community, from all Idiids of diilerent associa- 
tions, religious and political, from all the different 
creeds and from countlo.ss numbers of individuals 
offering tlieir rosource.s and their personal 
services. In the Viceroy’s Council one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution which was carried 
unanimolisly, declaring that the members of the 
Council, voicing the feeling that animated the 
whole of the people of India, desired to give 
expression to their feelings of unswerving loyalty 
and enthusiastic devotion to tlieir King-Emperor, 
and an assurance of their unflincing support to 
the Britisli Government. This resolution further 
expressed the opinion that the people of India, in 
addition to the military assistance now being offered 
by India to the Emptuor, would wish to share in 
the heavy financial bunlen iinpostjd by tiie War on 
the United Kingd(3in, and thus to demonstrate 
the unity of India with the Empire. 

MA'nUUAT. AIL). 

During the progress of the War further offers 
of help have been and continue to be received, 
and more of tlie Chiefs have been hble to serve at 
the front. • 

Three hospital ships, equipped and maintained 

from unoliicial sources, left the shores of India 

the Loyalty, given jointly by a number of Euling 
Chiefs ; the Madras given by the Madras War 
Fund ; and the Bengali given by the people of 
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Bengal. The l\'kiliafaja of offerffl 50 l.ildu- 

of rapet.v (X 3 11 .'1,0 1)0) to Viceroy for any 
purpose ill connection with the War to which the 
Government decided to devote it. Similarly tlie 
Nizam of HyderaVnid, the Premier Chief in India, 
offered 60 lakhs of rupees (£400,000) for the 
expenses of one of his regiments wliich lias gone 
to the front. The Maliai aja SrfJidia juesent- 
ed a motor aininilance lleet and six armoured 
aeroplanes, (hher (lliiefs niadi^ further coritii- 
butions to patriotic fiwids. .Vnd tiinn beyond the 
bord6r'^ of India came a<Mitional proofs of sti[)poir* 
The Chiefs ol Kow(dt,ai.d Palnein, on the IN isiaii 
Gulf, contributed to charitable tunds in India. 
The Dalai Lama oi Tibet, on bcariiig of Gcmmal 
Botha’s victories in South- West Afiica, ordeied 
flags to ho hoisted on the hills round Lh.asa ; 
whil(3 the Amir of Afghanistan gave strikii:g ^uoofs 
of his friemKhip and of ids determined loyalty to 
the Biitish allianeo. 

The leading Indians in the Provinces dii*e('tly 
administered by the British Govraiiment were 
equally decisive iy their expression of loyalty. In 
last DecOinber the distinguished Bengali Pi’(‘sid(mt 
of th«' Iinlrin National Congress, Sir S. P. Sin ha, 
said in his oj>eniiig address . “ The supreme feeling 
which arisen in our minds is one of deep admiration 
for the self-imposed burden whicli England is 
bearing in the struggle for liberity and freedom, 
and a feeling of profound pride that India has not 
fallen heliind the other portions of the British 
Empire, but lias stood shoulder to shoulder A\ith 
them by the side of the Imperial Mother in Jier 
sorest tr ial.’’ 

“ Tho Indian National Congress,’’ said Mr. 
(Chamberlain in conclusion, “ is an independent 
unollicial Vjody. Inordinary times it is higlily 
critical of the Government. Arid^his expression 
by its President, .and the Resolution of loyfdty 
which wa> p.‘issed, may be taken as representative 
of the feelings of the great bulk of the Indian 
people.” 


LORD JIaUdII^GK INDIA. 

Lord Harduage, in the course of a conversa- 
tion with the ijondon'conesporidcnt of the 
York 77/>ic.s’, lias given the following account of 
Tndi an all'iirs sinoe tdie outbreak of the war ; — 
Lor inoiith.^ dniing tho early period of the war 
Liidi.i \\;i5 practicfilly denuded of liiitisli troops. 
The Indian L!n[)ii e gave to tdie British Empire in 
.thecritic.il rai l}’ stages of the war, wlieii England’s 
ifsourc s in irtiiloiy wcie, as is well known, 
entiiidy inadeipiate to tlie ne'Mls of the situation, 
the whol(‘ of its artillery of th(i mo.st iiiod( 3 i‘n and 
up ^o d it.^‘ pittiori, with tlu‘ exception of a few 
b.it»^eries wliicli wei e kept on the North-West 
I'loniier foi piotecLion against attack from with- 
out. Andi'Vim thi‘se batteries were reduced from 
six to four gull''. 

J'lom these facts it is a[>parent that thn Indian 
Government had lull eontideniai in the loyalty of 
tie* Tudiaii Prince.^, (Txiefs, and PeophL*^ * 

\ I’J.OT TfT.AT P’.MLI.l). ^ 

ThoHO'- amj)le evidence that (lermaii assiatJm'e, 
linanoia! .\nd othei’, has been given to agitatois. 
(Jne pint was directly instigated by GiTmany 
through various agents who wijie sup[)lied with 
considerable funds. Tin's was an ambitious 
.scheme — nothing less than to create a gwieral 
revolt which was timed to bieakout on CTiiistinas 
Dav, lUlo. However, the Governnlcnt was 
furnished with full information of the piojeftted 
rising and was able to forestall it and render all 
preparations abortive. The centre of tins ph)t 
was in Bengal, v^heie there has always been ,i 
certain amount of anarchist airtivit}'. 

Another specific instance of the loyalty of the 
p(*ople in presence of a conspirac'y of tliis kind 
occurred in Balasoie. Here the presence of a 
number of revolutionaries was indicated to tlie 
police by villagers whom the agitators had 
appro.ached. The })eas.ants themselves assisted 
the police in tracking down and arresting the 
revolutionaries, some of thqm actually giving 
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fcli(iir liv^os iji tlieiv l{^yalty to tin? Oov'(Tnn)<'Tit in :i 
inHre th;it occurred wlujn thoir iii rcst wks ctrocted. 

Y(^t, rtgMin, in ovcjry cjisc vvduM’C Jittempts woie 
made to suborii sepoys of India ri regimen ts from 
their nllegLince, irii'amation was given to the 
i h)verniTier»c by the soldiers tiif^rns^'l ves 

Of course there i>» (-(utain .nuoiint, thouirh 
small com[):ir’ativel\ , i*f dissatisfaction aauldi — 
bryalty in India. Amoirg ;l population of oveu 
500,000,000, comprising so many varieties f»f iati‘ 
aiid seat ;ind i'(!presenting all degi'e(^> of poJitu al 
arid educ.it.ional de\ (dopment, liow could it be 
otlior'wise ? Eut even so, this discontent is aiiaicb- 
istre rather- than :-e'V()lutionar \ . It lias no con 
sti ucti\(* prograiiiine It repr esents a desire to 
tear d()^^n nutlioiit' , not a ]:>lan to set u)» a new 
ant hoT rty. 

I w’isli to st.ate most einpiiati(all> —ami Aiiieri- 
ean readers can tak(‘ iny word for this that t,he 
peisotr at the hack of thrs movement, such a# it is, 
are not. the intellectuals of India , they are to be 
iound .iirioiig the half ediurated The (lhadi* partv, 
st> called because of the [)'rper’ of that narn(‘ w hicli 
I.', printed abroad and intioduee<l secretly, is hank 
ly anarciiistic. It is encouraged bv a few einz}- 
pecrple in the United States and W'estt i n Canada, 
and probably subsidised by (iermarry The bead 
of the Uhadi' party is ILardayal, wlio w'as at the 
tirrm employed attire (lenriaii Wai Ministry a ird 
who was last heanV of,] believe, in Japan. This 
anarchistic pirty is small in numbers and intluenci*, 
but it is desperate and dangerous. Its great erft. 
strength lies in Bengal.' Its predomirrarit plan i . 
to reduce the Piovinr^o to chaos by the murder ul 
police and ofMcials. 

As you may ierr|embfci, the last ^Hceroy was, 
like other individuals before him, the victim of 
these methods. I am happy to say I am quite 
recovered, from the wounds I received on that 
occagion, and that my Indian servant, w'ho was on 
the elephant with my wife and myself, has also 
quite recovered. It may interest people to know 
that it Jiae been proved that the bomb was thrown 


hvont-of;) gang of three, of whum twu j.avo 
already .^uflered ca[)ital puni.-^iiirient for- otlrei 
Climes of a similni ruiture. 

f LokI ILu-dingo’^ lefcronce was, of course, to the 
attempt against his hte on the “J3id Doccinbor 1 9 1 ‘J, 
when a bomb was throve n .it him as hf; wa.-^ iidin<»' 
through the streets of Delhi. H(‘ was injured all 
o\er the back and legs and head witli fragments 
of the bomb, the flesh on ids shoulders l3eing torn 
in str ips. I 

.vi-:r riLALiTY ok tul am iji. 

riiero are. eeitain (humans in Persia and in 
A.fs:hiiiii.-tfiii (in the (utter country they are now 

int<!ined) who had wnelefcr. statioiis at Ii>p«han 

now in the hand.- of the Ru.^.Manr— and at Shiraz, 
and tiMiiMirtUed ai! t-oits of information, trim and 
falw. This doubtless accounts for some of the 
reports which have been current in America, par- 
ticularly with regard to condition.s on the North- 
\\ est Froiitiei-. 

It is true that .Turing the past ye.u wc had no 
lower tli.n sevei. leiy .seiious attacks fioui tribes- 
u.fUl iLisSt ouh-T -- our- frontier’. They were, however, 
.ill iepulsc.il •,i.| the tiibosrncn .severely |funished. 
Fiontiei di.-M Ul b.inces now present a veiy much 
iiioie heruui,. problem foi the tiihesmen in view 
of th(i inti od action uf aeropl.vms, a-rnioincfl cars 
and high oxplosi\cs No serious trouble need be 
iq^reheiided. 

At the outbie.tk nf the w.u-, the Ainii’ ga,ve the 
Viceroy tlin nio' t -oJiuun fifisuranccs, which hav© 
since been roncwfal, of lii.^ intention to fireserve 
the, iieutiMbi\ jir. countiy ; .rnd f, a , tbt ex- 
Viicioy, l!,*ivt tire fji incest ( onhdem r, in r pile of 
the vtiy giM.d. pifL^uie put upo'n him by certain 
members of bit. f.nnily and some prominent officials, 
encouraged !.y* Dei mans and Turks who are in 
Kabul at the piesent time and who went there 
with letters from the Kaisq^t* in the hope of induc- 
ing Amir to proclaim a jehad on the North-West 
Frontier, that His Majesty’s promises will be 
loyally performed. ^ 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


COL. CHURCHILL ON INDIAN ARMY. 

Col. Winston (yhiircbill, rn discussiu" the part 
that India has played in the war, pointed out 
the further military resources of this country. He 
said : — The Prime Minister had on a previous 
occasion described the military effort of the British 
Empire as 5,000,000 men and included in that 
calculation the Army, the Navy, and the defon- 
vsive garrison in India and elsewhere,* but a simplci 
calculation raised the impression that, that general 
number might not be a very representative way 
of estimating the war ellbrt of the Empire. Where 
were those 5,000,000 men ? Certainl^' they were 
not, and had not been, in contact with the enemy. 
The armies in the East were very large. They 
must recently have been in the neighbourhood of 
half a million. What had they been doing all 
these months ? The story of the steps, which had 
led to the accumulation of these great forces 
in the East, would be incredible if it were not 
true. Parliament should at the proper time 
require the fullest information and the publication 
of documents. If sent and used in time, there 
was no military object in the East whieh the 
forces now accumulated in that theatre could not 
liave achieved. The Government were open to 
obvious and serious criticism every day that 
passed witJiout those forces being made to play 
their part against the enemy. Again, what part 
was India going to play in 1 9 1 7 if the war should 
continue till then ? They hud read the moving 
account given by Lord Hardinge of the wonderful 
loyalty shown by India in the crisis of the early 
days of the War. The fate of India was at stake 
as much as ours. It was impossible that England 
should lose this War, and the Government of India 
remain unaltered. ' It must pass to the conquering 
Power. The fate of India was even more at 
Stake than ours. No white race would ever be 


treated by Germany after nhe conquered in the 
way that Germany would treat the people of 
India. Zabern would be no measure of the kind of 
Kultur that would be meted to India if she fell into 
the hands of the German Power. The part 
played by the Indian Troops in 1914 and 1915 in 
France was glorious. They held positions, for the 
holding of which no other resources were at the 
time available in the Allied Armies in the West. 
They fought with the utmost heroism and efiect. 
They acquitted themselves admirably both in de- 
fence and in attack again and again, and yet again 
in the — for them — most depr-^swng conditions 
of climate, and against a most teiribhi foe in the 
height of his militaiy efliciency. There were the 
Gurkhas at Gallipoli, storming the fuot of Saii 
Beir side by side witli their Australian comrades, 
thereby creating a reputation throughout Australia 
which would never be forgotten. The wet 
wiutiy weather in Flanders, the pouring rain and 
mist, the utidrained trenches, deep in mud and 
water, were a heavy and cruel buiden for the 
Indians. But this War would probably not be set- 
tled by a winter but by a summer campaign. 
What was there to prevent the Govorument, if 
they started now — munitions were not going to 
prevent them — from having ten or twelve new 
Indian l^ivisiens or their equivalent ready to 
throw in, in 1917, wheres’er they might be most 
effective and most needed Were they really 
to allow the fate of India to be settled in this 
world struggle whdo she was represented only by 
the Tigris Corps, whatever it might be, and a few 
detachments at other points? Three hundred and 
fifteen millions of people and less than 100,000 
men in the line ? It was a wrong to India ; and a 
wrong to Europe. Ho would say to the Govern- 
ment : “ Do it ! Do it now. Do it at once. Start 
to-night. Make the plans for your Indiap Army 
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of 1917 .” If they broke down, if after all their 
efibrts it was found ^that no very great result 
could bo obtained at any rate, they would have 
assured themselves that there was no aid to be 
found in that (juartor. But, he repeated, begin 
now. No doubt there wa:*e many difficulties. No 
doubt the life energies of the best Anglo-Indians 
would be tapped. No doubt great toils and 
labours would be recjuired. Never mind ! The 
sword of India ought to be thrown into the 
scale at the decisive moment of this War. 
Taking a prosaic and cool view of the situation, 
of ail the chances, .and of all the prospects, the 
Covernment was bound to have a large Indian 
Army ready to boar its part in the final culminat- 
ing sliock. Here he would point to the great 
difibrence which had been made by the enactment 
of national service in Britain. If we were keep- 
ing our manhood out of the -struggle, and trying 
to get it fought for us by subject races and 
mercenary armies, all the old arguments and 
reproaches with which history was familiar would 
apply. But when we were engaging every class, 
wlion the last man and the last shilling were to 
bo claimed, we had a right and were bound to 
claim similar exertions, or ^vhatevej- exertions 
were possible, from the Dependencies which shared 
our fortunes. The doctrine of equality of sacri- 
bee was not limited by the confines of the United 
Kingdom. * 

, THE EMPIRE’S J.OYALTY. 

Addressing a distinguished body of Flinch 
senators and deputies, wko were on a visit to 
London in the second week of April last, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons said ! — 

India, Canada,, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, to name ,only a few, have sent the best 
of their sons to join you and us in the great cause 
for which we are all struggling. They have 
gjven a magnificent example of splendid loyalty 
and devoted courage — a sure promise of the 
victory which must at length crown® the arms of 
the ^lied nations. 


MRS. BESANT ON CHIVALRY^ IN INDIA. 

Mrs. Annie Besant . addressing the first 
Students’ Conference at Nelloro said ; — 

In the West, a groat ideal dawned on the 
Nations of the Middle Ages, the Ideal of Chivalry, 
of the “ very parfait gentil knight.” Tennyson put 
into the mouth of King Arthur a fine description 
of the Ideal Knight — for him, of course, a 
Christian : — 

1 bade them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conacienoe, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 

To speak no scandal, no, nor listen to it. 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity . 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 

And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her. For, indeed, 1 know 
Of no more mighty master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid ; 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thoughts, and amiable words, 

And courtesy, and the desire for fame. 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

The khight.was to be strong yet gentle, brave 
yet tender, an honourable foe, a loyal friend, a 
faithful lover, a defender ofi the weak, truthful, 
generous, forgiving, pure. He had to pase 
through a long apprenticeship in arms, in court- 
liness, ere the golden spurs were bound upon his 
lioels, and the accolade made him, knight ; the 
night before his acceptance he spent in Vigil and 
ill prayer, as did Shri Ramachandra before the 
day fixed for His crowning. 

Here, in India, the Ideal of Chivalry was 
embodied in one word — Aryan. The Aryan could 
not lie, he could not be a coward, he could not 
betray a friend, he could not strike a fallen foe ; 
and in the Rajput custom, .when a woman in 
distress or danger sent to any bra^e man the 
Rakki, or bjjacelet, and he became her Rakki-band- 
bhai, her brace let- bound -brother, he “ must defend 
her though he might never see her face he wore 
the cord on his wrist, as *the Christian knight 
wore his lady’s glove or ribbon on his helmet, 
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yJK .1. WOODROFKE ON STD DENTS. 

The Ron'bie Justice Sii* Joliu Woodrollb pie 
sided at the sixth annivorsaiy ineetiug of the 
Friends’ Sunrise Literary Club, Calcutta, and 
made an interesting S{>eech : - 

Only a week ago, an India friend 
(perhaps under the i»i1luen(;e of the abnoruial 
heat) had said to liim : — “ This is a dead 
country,” to which he lephod that onl} those A\iiO 
are dead believe th(ajisel\a;s to 1)0 so and asked 
“ Is the Indian student dead ^ ’ His friend had 
to admit that his hojies were there, hut he (Sii 
John Woodrotlc) said his coritidenco was thiue. 
The students had been much ciiticised of late but 
if they judged them right, they would not be 
depressed over it. For himself he was not ulariued 
at their condition. Nothing in the woild wa- pei- 
feet nor w'holly wortliless as the Sanskrit proverb 
ran. Every good (juality c.nries with it tlie 
liability to certain detects. Tlic bioad way of 
looking at m.ittei’s was to see wliethbi the qualities 
uutw'eighed the defects. The students liad faults 
(who has not hut these w’ere connected with 
certain qualities of eneigy and solf-re.spect wliich 
they had ax;quired and wdiich are in tliemselvej<i 
praiseworthy. Of course, all wished the defects 
away : but sjieakiiig for himself, he would rather 
have these faults than that they should be torjiid, 
servile and lack in self-respect. For Idmself he 
saw in the students the commencenient of a 
future of great w^orth. They must he true 
ho the lines ou wdiich by the Divine imagin- 
ing {knlpana) they had been laid. That is, they 
must also, like human artists, do work to type. 
This meant they rnust not imitate any foreign 
people but be Indian, and shape themselves a.s 
such by the study of the literature, ^rt, philoso- 
phy and religion of tlieir ancestors. As they 
knew, they owed a debt to the “ Pitris,” who 

<r 

would not give their aid if he ignored. Each 
must be true to himself and his type. But as they 
asked respect for themselves they must give it to 


other, wdu) miglit lightly incite them to develop 
new (jualities in theuiselvcf» in forms ronformahlc 
to their o\^ui t>{>c and nature. But tliis 
vva.s a did’ercrit thing to putting on second-liaiid 
cluthes bonT)vv’cd from the shop of servile 
imitation. lie had recently read ;» pros])(»c,tus of 
studic.s foi' an Indian school iii wliicli there w,n- 
not a singh if.fne which ^huweil C.it the boys 
wcic Indian. B\ ail mcan.^, let tiimii leain about 
aiid b<' hel]>ed by tbe example of other countiH*.^, 
but do not fojget theii own. If tlioy took wd.at 
otheis could give, let tin m assimilate it so that it 
became not othms but their nwui. Intliiswa^ 
the hie of tlie Indian spiiit \vf)ulcl binn all 
the more intensely by the* fuel it fed on. Tbeie 
would then la5 an Indian ‘‘ lloma " led with 
what was ol wuirth gathei'e<l elsewiaue. Each 
should thus realise himsedf a'' a centre of Powii 
and lirrnl} yvill their* own good and that of thcii 
country. What India w.anted at piesent was a 
religion of Powei'. Tiic otlnu' side of the Spirit 
she know^ hettei’ than any By Power he did ikA 
mean merely ])hysical force. Re yva*- glad to sa} 
that ev^eiy day such adx ice as he had to give became 
less nocessaiy. M uch progress had been made 
towaids solf-ieali.sation during the (piartei of a 
century in whr h it had herm his privilege to Hm- 
in this sacred country. He was always ondeaHoiii - 
ing to load the future of it, and nowhere could 
it be with mr)re certainty read than in the minds 
and bodies of the Indian .student. Jn the vvond- 
play let their., be a truly Indkv,!) i»art. Re conclud- 
ed with the Sanskrit Mantra ” said by the 
Teacher a,nd disi-iple before the .study of the 
‘‘ Vedas” which, lie .said, wns a lit prayer for all 
students and moreover their own ; May God 
protect us both. May Re grant to us both aid. 
May we too work with all our strength. May our 
study be with understanding. May there be no 
dissension between us.” .. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIAN STUDENTS AT OXbX)HD. 

The IlhotkAS Trust ]»rovi(U‘s for fifteen (Jerinan 
sehohu’s to he <*(]ue!itc(1 at Oxfoid. The words of 
the Tl'U^^ aie these • 

‘*1 leave live Aeirlv ~ehol.n“shi})s mT, Oxford of 
l'2r)0 })(M‘ aunimi 1o stu lents of (lennaii hirth, the 
seholais to hf^ iionilriattMl hy the 0(u*unii Koipeiia- 
for the time hein^' E.ich seliolarslii}) 1o eamtmue 
foi’^tluee yeai'S, so tliat each \eai aftiM Uie liist 
three tlieic will he fifteen seliolars " 

A Dill h as hf^en inti od need in J^arliaimuit U) 
make null and void this }»avt of the Tru^t wduch, 
ii pas'-ed. will liheiate a sum ol iNkT'iO a \ear foi 

-ehotir''hip>. T \\(' wiselN ui'^'es that this 

aaionnt .slnndd he de\oied tn h(d|iin<r Ind'an 
students study at 0 \U'm 1. ( liir eoiitemporai y 

says 

‘‘No ol>|eet. Mi(U(* eiitiielv in liainton}' with 
fihodes' aims could he d iscto ei cd than tlie '-♦•nd 
oi j)i(‘ked studmils hoio liidi.i To Oxford. 
India is an inte<rral paj't u{ ilie [hiti.-Ji Kmpiie 
afi<l it is a nivstcis how sjic \^as e\.ei omitted 
fi oin tiie hiajuest. 'I'lu* piesenf i*- a suitable 
occasion fur reetif \ ini; tiie timissioii. Never was 
un undeVst-aiidin^' of Kn^dish ideals moie neee-' 

sary than now' in India and iie\er was it mole 

‘ • 

desirable that Fin^dishmen slmuld understand the 
Indian cliaiaetef'.” 

• INDIAN l.ABOlOt IN (WNADA. 

• 

Idle Ihin jah ( lovilt'niiHm^ has leceiMul intima- 
tion that the Oovernment of (tanada lia- e\1end- 
ed file jieriod of proliiliition as.Miiist the landinuj of 
.artisans and skilled or unskilh'd lahouieis at |K>its 
of entry in British (Jolumhia to the dOth Septem- 
ber, 191(i. JnteiuTin^ emi^rnits .irc' therefoie 
wanie<] that they will inciii ve^^ considerahle risk 
on non-admission if they j.ioceed to British 
(Jol’Uiif)ia in .search of labour wothin this period. 


THK NIZAM’S ’ptODPS IN EDVIT. 

H. H. the Nizam has directed t he publication of 
.1 letter he has received from (jJeneial W.atson 
(‘ominandiiii!; the Delta Divison, Cairo, comriKind- 
iii^ tlie useful s(.]vices rcnder(*d hv Col. 
Naw'ah Sir Afsur ul-Mulk Bahadur .md other 
oflicms of till- Nizam’s Imjierial Service J^aneiMS, 
f(t wlnmi Ills Hifi^liness tendeu’s liis heartie.st 
coiii^n af ulatinn.s. (kmer.'il Whitson refers to Sir 
Af.sui folIoAVf;. ( c.'innot find adeijuate 
expression to mv ;jfratitude to you for .allowing' 
him (Sir Afsui -ul- Mulk Baliadur) to come. It 
m;nh* all rl.e dillerencH iii the w’orld to the regi- 
immt. .«)d to me. lie instilled confidence. 
lmmediatel> the men became much .simuter in 
theii* ippi-arance and hfiran to do their work with 
a smile ai.d 1 am hMpp\' to say they have kept 
up that gooil spirit e\ei Miice. At the present 
moment, tliey i«e doing important, though I am 
afi.iid somewhat, uniiiten sting, work, which how- 
ever r«Mpines const.ml vigilance, and they are all 
doing it very well. ' Tiie names of Major Azna- 
tullah (the tiegiment‘il Commander), (haptains 
Kasim All-Khan and Kadir l>eg, ('aptain Asghar 
Mir/.aam, lleRildar Maj«’i Saimastkhan and the 
lleginientd Jtoctoi, Major Mohammed Shrap, 
.are also iefeii (‘d to in teims of ju'aise. 

EMIOIIVTION OF fNDIAN i.A BOU REUS. 

In lii"' pi esidcritial address de]u'en*d at the 
recent Ti K'hinopoly District. Conference, at Kaiur, 
tilt" lion ole Kao B.iiiadur \'. K. Kamamijachari 
.'^aitl that ( Jovornment should ask every emigrant 
Imlian lahourci to jiroiluce a* certificate by the 
village headman to tlie effect that Ife is a. free* 
agent ami ri!ay emigrate to foreign plantations, 
fn the ah.-sence of .such a cerificate labourers are 
.kc«oed h\ age«ts, and < Io\’ei nnient has no other 
means of preventing it. 
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WHITE AUSTRALIA AND INDIA 

The following is from an Australian paper, the 
GoidhJMm Evening Penny Post : — 

“We do not know exactly how much we are 
indebted to Japan and India. And what of 
India ? Pathan and Gurkha and Sikh, and almost 
every other type of Muhammadan and Buddhist 
Indians are in the trenches, doing magnificent 
work under most adverse conditions. The Indian 
Princes are most lavish in their contributions 
to the various War Funds. There seems no end 
to their generosity, as there seems no end to the 
patriotism of the Indian rank and file. We 
know that an Indian potentate hns declared 
that there were ten million fighting men in Tudi.a, 
who were ready, if the necessity arose, to‘ respond 
to the call of the defence of the Empire. What 
are we going to do about it ? We cannot conti- 
nue the ignorant and fatuous assumption of our 
superiority over these Asiatic people of the 
Empire, which has been” the Commonplace of 
Australian politics. The educated Indian mind 
is far more subtle than the Caucasian. 

“ The War will necessarily involve many modifi- 
cations of our general national policy as regards 
the alien. Japan and India have stood manfully 
by us ; can we, in any wise, shut our eyes to that 
transcendent service ? We may not abandon the 
White Australian idea. The insoluble negro prob- 
lem in the United States is a perpetual lesson to 
us, but it is absolutely certain that we will have 
to abandon completely that contemptuous aiTog- 
ance which has been one characteiistic feature of 
the White Australian policy. We will have to 
humbly acknowledge that in everything that 
really matters, Japan and India are quite our 
equals. It may not be easy or comforting to our 
militant Labour Leagues to have to make the 
confession; but the services India and Japan 
have rendered in this crucial hour of trial compel 
such confession.’! 


INDIAN COOLIES IN MAURITIUS. 

The Mauritius Planters' and Commen'cial Gazette 
supplies some statistics to show “ how much the 
Indian cooly is going to lose through the arbitrary 
stoppage by the Indian Government of cooly 
emigration to Maitiitius. ” The figures referred 
to are in regard to the transaction in land by 
the Indian labourer, who “ comes to us a starving 
beggar, a semi-civilized from India and in a few 
years emerges from the grub state of a poverty- 
stricken indentured labourer, and blossoms into 
the form and shape of a happy and pros})erous 
landowner or proprietor of valuable immoveable 
properties. ” 

According to the figures of 23 sales of land, 13 
lots were purchased by Indians and were of the 
value of Rs. 4,81,014. Nevertheless the Planier<>' 
and Commercial Gazette comments : — 

“ In spite of these incontrovertible facts, the 
Government of India refuses us now the vital 
privilege of drawing u})on the famishing population 
for the cooly labour required by our estates 
oblivious of the great and important fact that it 
is upon the output of these estates that the 
Indian Empire relies to a great extent to the first 
necessaries of life of its teeming millions, namely, 
sugar, and forgetful also of the fact that if ever 
the lot of man was to be envied, it is that of 
the prosperous indentured cooly, the happy 
Malabari in Mauritius.’' 

Indentured labour, observes the Bombay 
Chronicle^ may be prosperous, but it is not 
on economic ground.s that the abolition of in- 
dentured labour has been decided upon. Besides, 
if the figures tell anything, it is that the Indian 
labourer — in spite of adverse conditions — is 
setting a fine example by his thrifty, diligent and 
intelligent habits. As such, he must be respected. 
But the indenture system by its very nature 
forbids the possibility of this. Mauritius can still 
have the labour — on terms of digeity. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


THE NATIVE STATED OF INDIA. 

The special number of the Thaefi Empire Day 
issue contains an important communication on 
the Native States of Imlia. The article states 
at the outset that an essential preliminary toa„ 
wider federation of the Empire after victory must 
be the establishment of some organic connection 
botwemi the <lovernment of India and the lluling 
Princes, oiiabling them to have a definite voice in 
the settlement of questions in which they and 
their subjects, who form about one-sixth of the 
entire population of the Dominions of the King, 
are vitally interested. The magnificent share of 
these States in the war has been one of the few 
features of it.s history on which wo can dwell with 
unalloyed satisfaction, in addition to large 
contingents of Imperial Service Troops — the free- 
will contribution of the States to our normal 
defenc(i resources —they have contributed other 
forces and a high percentage of the soldiers 
of the Indian Army, who have fought in 
every campaign w'here the British Hag has boon 
unfurled. The Princes have offered all their 
resources to the Crown, and many of them have 
seen active service in France and elsewhere. 
While the revenues of British India have borne 
1 only the “ordinary” or peace charges for the troops 
employed out of the country, many of the Indian^ 
Durbars have made direct contributiorrs to the 
British war liabilities, and have provided aero- 
planes, machine guns, ambulance trains and other 
requirements. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN MYSORE. 

The Mysore Durbar hlive sanctioned a grant of 
Bs. 25,000 to the Education Committee of the 
Economic Conference to organise and conduct as 
an experimental measure, continuation, improve- 
ment, adult home education, minor industrial 
nd other classes of special infetruction in t&e State, 


KASHMIR LEPER HOSPITAL. 

The report for 1015 of the Kashmir State 
Leper Hospital worked by the Kashmir Medical 
Mi.ssion of the Church Missionary Society, says the 
Statesman^ affords evidence that the work of the 
hospital is expanding and that it is appreciated. 
The Maharaja has been generous in his grants of 
land on the Dal Lake peninsula and the Darbai^ 
has liberally supported the woik. In all 210 per- 
sons received treatment during 1915. The chief 
problem facing the administration of the hospital 
is its lack oj powers either to prevent the mam- 
age of lepers or to secure the segregation of their 
children. If marriage in the hospital is refused 
the leper desiring marriage simply leaves the 
institution, gets married outside and then returns 
to beg for re-ad rpission on which it is hard to 
refuse. Under present conditions nearly all 
lepers' children show signs of bedbining inoculated 
with the disease by the time they are six years 
old, and as long as this state of affairs continues 
there will be no diminution in the figures of 
victims for Kashmir .it least, 

KASHMIR FORESTS. 

The forests of Kashmir and Jammu cover an 
area of no less than 4,055 sqimie miles and are a 
source of much profit to the State. Progress is 
being made with the provision of working plans 
for the exploitation of the forests, and at present 
42’8 per cent, of the area under forests is being 
scientifically worked by means of such plans. In 
the year 1912-13, the receipts of the Forest 
Department amounted to 18 ]f lakhs, the expenses 
to 5^ lakhs, and the surplus was just over 13 
lakhs, compared with a quenquennial average of 
11 1 lakhs. Forest produce to the value of 3^ 
lakhs was given fre^ or sold at privileged rates to 
villagers. 


t 
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THE MYSORE MILITARY FORCES. 

Reviewing the ‘Annual Report of the Mysore 
Military Forces (except the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps) for the year 1914-15 submitted 
by the Chief Commandant, Mysore State Troops, 
the Government of Mysore — Die ini>st 

important event of the year was the mobilization 
of the Imperial Service Lancers for active service 
in connection with the great war declared in 
August 1914. Tlie troops vveie inobilizt^d within 
a very short time after the receipt of orders and 
the cheerful spirit with wliich the troops 
left for field Ktuvice was noteworthy. It is 
gratifying to ler^rn that the troops have been 
giving good account of themselves on the field 
and that one of the officers, viz., Jamadar 
Subbaraja Urs has been awarded the medal of 
the Indian Distinguislied Service Order for a 
gallant deed. In order to provide reinforcements to 
meet casualties on the field, the .combatant strength 
of the Imperial Service Regiment as well as of the 
Local Service Regiment was temporarily increased 
by 100, and the Local Service Regiment was utilis- 
ed to provide the drafts for the Imperial Service 
Troops, in addition to special arrangements for 
recruiting. Through the kindness of the Govern- 
nient of India, arrangements were made to train 
the reinforcement and recruits in musketry in the 
Depots of 26th King George Own Light Cavalry, 
the 61st Pioneers and the 101st Grenadiers. The 
Imperial Service Lancers Depot was maintained 
in good order and was found to be sati.sfactory by 
the I n.spector- General, ImperitU Service Troops, 
who inspected it on the 12th January 1915. At 
the request of tlie Government of India, special 
arrangements were made in the Depot for the 
training of Imperial Horses. Tlie scale of pay 
attached to the Infantry Regiments was revised 
during the year under report. ‘ The administration 
of the Military Forces was satisfactory in all 
respects and reflects much credit on the Chief 
Commandant. ^ ^ 


MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR'S GIFT. 

His Majesty the King Emperor recently 
inspected at Buckingham Palace a battery of 
machine guns presented by Major-General His 
Mighriess Maharaja Sir Saw^ai Madho Singh, 
G.O.S.I., G.CM.E., GCM .O., J.L.D., of Jaipur, 
Rajputana. Tim guns, ten in number, were a 
thank- oflering for His Majesty's recovery from 
the effects of hi.s accident. 

Colonel Sir James Dunlop-Smith, Political 
adviser to the Se<*retary of State for India, re- 
presented the Maharaja, and to him the King 
Emperor expiessed his grateful thanks for the 
ollering. His Majesty has also sent a message 
of cordial appreciation of the gift to the 
Mah.araja. 

The guns wore handed over hy the King 
Emperor to Colonel R. W. S. Browne, who attend- 
ed on behalf of the War Office Kacli gun bears 
the in.scription : “ Presented to His Majesty the 
King Emperor by His Highness Maharaja Sir 
gawai Madho Singh jee of Jaipur.’’ 

When the ex- Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, recovered 
from the injuries he received at Delhi, this 
sympathetic Indian potentate came forward 
with a thank- oflering of He made 

another present of TSJjJ.'lO to the Viceroy 
last year towards the expen.ses of the war. 

, This is not the first time, points out the T'nnea 
of India, that the.Maharj'a has drawn on hiv va.st 
monetary resources or of compliment to King 
George. When His Majesty as Prince of Wales 
visited India in 1905, His Highness celebrated the 
occasion by .sending to the Indian Famine Trust a 

c 

thank-oflering of £27,000. It was a handsome 
gift but little in comparison with the magnificent 
one of £200,000, which he sent to the same 
Trust when that wonderful Fund was established. 
That supi also was a “ thank-offering " for tlie 
blessing of Queen Tictoria's reign. ^ 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE. 

Ages back India was not unknown in enterprise 
and originality, obseives the Indian Textile 
Journal^ but the present condition of the country 
is one of stagnation, and if it is not to remain 
down-trodden for all time, and so be at the 
mercy of Japan, (lerinany, or other industrial 
countries, something more than the holding of 
industruil and commercial conferences must be 
accomplished. The country lags behind in' 
education to a very deplorable extent. No 
systematic attem})t is made to develop its mineral 
wealth and other raw materials. 

Technical students, and commercial advocates 
have returned to India after years of education in 
]Hur»])ean factories and cities, only to be told by 
captains of industries that there is no room for 
new enterpiise in India when the experiment of 
its introduction here requifeti funds. Contrast 
this with the prices and royalties which the 
Japanese, Ameiican, and German factories provide 
for iriiiovatioiis tliat may lead to an industry or 
to the clioaponing of a commodity. Jn China and 
backward Persia, each household has its small 
industry and so also in forward Japan ; there, too, 
commercial museums are very [lerfect. In 
India, industries did prevail, but now are fast 
dying out. In India, the modern method of labour 
needs to be revised ; at piesent woik is accom- 
plished only at* a heavy sacrifice of time with a 
ai^e number of workmen, and idle supervisors. 

Pice- work is unknown. • 

# 

As to what can be made in India, tobacco 
is indigenous to India, and yet millions of 
cigarettes are imported. Dyes and dyeing 
processes were abundant, and yet to-day for the 
country’s own recj^irements indigo is a luxury. 
Persian carpets are mostly made of camels’ wool 
and dyed with natural dyes. In Sindh and 
elsewhere in India cfxmels are numerous, yet 
there is no sign of any considerable carpet 


industry. Lacquering of wood and even metal is 
known in many places in India and various sorts 
of wood are available, but Japanese lacquer ware 
prevails. Bamboo plantations have immense 
possibilities and yet nobody cares to develop 
them. When woodwork largely constituted the 
building of .ships, India built her own craft ; why, 
asks our contemporary, when China and Japan 
are their own ship-builders, should India prove 
inferior and neither own nor control lier facilities 
for navigation ? 

INDIA’S NEW I’KOGRESS. 

There is yet another side to the picture. 
The following interesting opinion concerning, 
commercial and industrial progress of India has 
been givfin to the Daily Uraphic by Sir William 
Clark, who has recently returned to England 
after live and a half years as member of the 
Viceroy’s Council for Commerce and Industry. 

Hie most notable feature in India’.s commeicial 
history during tiie past»five yeius is the increased 
interest taken by . 11 clas.sesin the question of how 
industry and nr ituliicture may bo developed in the 
country undf*i the control and management of 
Indians. There have been successful enterprises 
of the kind — the great cotton industry of 
past for Bombay — and some very important 
departuies have been made recently, notably 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi, 
and the Tata Dydro- Electric Scheme, for the sup- 
ply of power to Bombay. But, broadly speaking, 
India is still backw.ard industrially and Indians 
are shy of risking their capital, and overcoming 
this reluctance is now more and more generally 
recognised. Jndustiial development would mean 
a higher standard of living and thak the people 
would bo Ifess dependent on agriculture and 
therefore less at the mercy of the monsoon ; and 
a higher level, of prosperity means greater 
political contentment, 
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THE DYEING SCHOOL AT CAWNf'ORE. 

The new Session of the temporary Dyeing School 
at Cawnpore begins fi^om this month. The course, 
which will be thoroughly practical, will be based on 
the following syllabus r—l. — The principal textile 
fibres — cotton, wool, and silk — their chief chemi- 
cal and physical properties with regard to the 
application of dyestuffs. 11, — Boiling and bleach- 
ing cotton ; degumming and bleaching silk : scour- 
ing and bleaching wool. Ill, — Practice in dyeing. 
The following classes pf dyestuffs on cotton ; 
wool, and silk : — Substantive colours, acid colours 
(for wool and silk only) ; basic colours, alizarine 
colours (specially for wool and silk) ; sulphur 
colours (for cotton only) ; indigo and vat colours, 
miscellaneous colours, e.^., mineral colours, de- 
veloped and ingrain colours, aniline black, 
Turkey red, indigenous dyestuffs. The course 
will also include instruction in testing for fastness 
to light and washing of the colours dyed, colour- 
matching, ordinary defects in dyeing — a study 
of their causes and prevention. Students who 
are considered qualified are permitted to ^appear 
in the examination in dyeing of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 

SYDENHAM COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 

A Department of Statistics is now being formed 
at Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, 
under Professor A. R. Burnett Hurst. This is 
said to be the first of its kind under the auspices 
of any University College in India. It is proposed 
to inaugurate a special course of Statistics of 
British India in which various fact6 will be 
analysed, followed later on by another course on 
International Statistics. As soon as circumstances 
permit, it is intended to establish a Statistical 
Bureau with the aim of collecting and disseminat- 
ing useful statistical data among the business 
world and other sections of the community. The 
Department will also undertake various definite 
statistical inquires of its own. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 

It is interesting to know how India’s foreign 
trade is progressing sin6e the outbreak of the 
war. We find from the return of the sea- 
borne trade for the year endiiig March last, 
that there was an excess of export over import 
of private merchandise amounting in value to 
66 crores and 30 lakhs, The total value of the 
injport trade which stood at £120,099,754 in 

1913 declined to £104,377,163 and in 1915 to 
£83,764,143 or in other words, in two years it 
declined by about 31 pei’ cent. The value of 
imports from Germany declined from £8,237,167 
in 1913 to £5,122,845 111 1914 and £320,624 
in 1914. Austro-Hungarian goods declined in 
value from £ 2,888,214 in 1913 to £1,852,993 in 

1914 and £3,999 in 1915. Imports from Turkey 
declined from £347,146 in 1913 to £248,403 in 

1914, but increased to £316,555 in 1915 most 

probably owing to improvement in trade with 
Asiatic- Turkey. Hut this decline of imports from 
the enemy countries, obseives a contemporary, 
seems to have bone6ted India very little. The 
neutral countries did not lose the opportunity of 
pushing on their trade and Japan has been specially 
benefited in this respect. Norway and Sweden 
increased the value of their imports from 
£504,940 in 1913 to £804, 124 in 1915; America 
from £3,038,539 to £4,705,053 and Japan from 
£3,111,229 £4,363,815 during the same 

period. As regards Indian exports to foreign 
countries, they declined in value from 
£160,742,603 in 19;3 to £138,268,990 in 1914 
and £118,968,546 in 1915, or by as much as 
27 per cent, in the two years since 1913. Japan 
while increasing her own exports to our country 
has steadily declined to receive Indian goods and 
the value of our exports to that country^ which 
amounted in 1913 to £15,842,090, declinedito 
£1^,237,884 in 1914 and to £10,546,291 in 

1915, the decline amounting to 34 per cent* 
in two years. 
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INDIA AND TUB COTTON SUPPLY. 

In an article in the Gxaphic recently, entitled 
“ Where India Can Help Uk,” Mr. L. E. Stock- 
well, after pointing out the importance of the 
Indian cotton supply, continues : — 

Before the war India did not send much raw 
cotton to England, as the staple was considered 
too short for our mills ; though, during the 
cotton famine which resulted from the Civil War 
in America, the cultivators enjoyed a period of 
live yfiars prosperity, which came to an abrupt 
end on the termination of the war in 1865. 
Since then the cotton grown in India has been 
either made into piece-goods in the country or 
exported to the Continent and elsewhere for the 
manufacture of low staples or coarse goods and 
other things. Statistics for 191.‘1 show that 
Japan was the principal purchaser of Indian raw 
cotton, followed by Germany, Belgium, Ital}-, 
Austria and France ; and it is a significant fact 
that during the first seven months of 1914, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary imported consider- 
ably more raw cotton from India than during 
the whole of the previous year. 

INDIAN COAL OUTPUT. 

A writer in the Commerce publishes the 
following figures relating to the output of coal in 
British India during 1915, the statistics being in 
advance of his annivil report : — 


Province. 


Tons. 

Assam 

. . 

310,943 

Baluchistan 


43,607 

.Bengal* 


4,975,460 

Bihar and Orissa. . 

. . 

10,711,356 

Burma 


25 

Central Provinces ^ 

. . 

253,118 

North-West Frontier Province 

60 

Pungab 


57,911 


Total . . 16,352,480 


CARPET-MAKING- IN JAILS. 

The war has seriously interfered with the 
carpet industry, which some of the jails in Upper 
India has made their speciality. Thus the carpets 
turned out at the Agra Central Jail have for 
many years enjoyed a reputation for quality and 
finish that made them take a high place in 
European and Ameiican markets. The demand 
was generally in excess of the supply, and the jail 
had a lucrative trade. From the last annual 
report of the Inspector-General of Prisons in 
the United Provinces, it appears that not only 
has the foreign denmnd ceased but the price of 
woollen yarn has also been so high as to make the 
iii.anufactuie of carpets unremiinerative at the 
usual rates of sale. The carpet-factory was there- 
fore closed down ^to a large extent throughout 
the year 1915, but the kind of work entailed is 
said to be such a good form of employment for 
prisoners that it will be revived as soon as 
possible. The demand fof* (kirries by the military 
authorities was very large and labour was diverted 
to this industry. Here again, remarks the Times 
of India, there have been difficulties owing to 
the almost prohibitive price of dyes, and higher 
price.s will have to be charged. 

WORK FOR^JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 

The Industrial Department of the Salvation 
Army, Byculla, has made arrangements to receive 
juvenile criminals. As at present arranged they 
will be taught some useful trade. A* course of 
primary education will bo given to those fit to 
receive it. The spiritual welfare to these boys will 
also form one of the features of the training 
they will receive at the Industrial Home. The 
Salvation Army Industrial Home now ’has a 
spacious workshop measuring 100 ft. by 32. 
Attached to this Home is a loom factory and a 
silk school, where the boys are^taiight the details 
of the silk industry. Captain Hafiz, of Belgium, 
Adjutant Maxwell and Lieut. Man ton are in 
charge of the various department^ 
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INDIA AND SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

It has become almost a commonplace, writes the 
Boinbay Chronicle^ that India cannot only produce 
sugar sufficient for all her own needs but also for 
satisfying to a large extent those of other 
countries. But this is still one of tlie might-have- 
been’s and might-be’s. Meanwhile it is instructive 
to learn, not only that imports from foreign 
countries continue to pour in, but that new 
competitors arc entering the field. Thus we 
find the following in the Bengal Administration 
Report for 1914-15 : — “ An interesting feature in 
the trade consisted of imports towards the end of 
the year of 500 tons of Egyptian canc-sugar of the 
value of Rs. hO lakhs.” That fact, we hope, 
indicating as it does that the indigenous industry 
must count on the triple competition of Jav«, 
Mauritius and Egypt, will stir the capitalists as 
well as the Government to vigorous action in 
order to place the industry on sounder lines, both 

as regards cultivation of the cane and methods of 

« 

manufacture. 

CONVICT LABOUR IN THE ANDAMANS. 

The question of employment of convict labour in 
forest areas in Andamans is discussed at length by 
the Chief Commissioner, who suggests that it 
should be referred to th(^- proposed Jail 
Comlnission. Colonel l^oiiglas writes ; — 

“ The labour difficulty referred to in paragraph 
85 of the Report is undoubtedly serious and has 
been complicated this year by unprecedented 
sickness and other causes connected with the war. 
The distribution rests with the Deputy 
Superintendent, who has to deal equitably with 
the insistent demands of all Settlement and 
Departmental officers. The Forest Department is 
given preferential treatment in that it receives the 
fittest physically, and no questions are asked as to 
whether the convicts are suited by antecedents to 
forest life, or whether they might not be better 
employed industrially. In times of shortage the 
Forest Officer has to economise and public sales 


have to give way to the needs of the Settlement. 
The more important question of principle in the 
allotment of labour haS not met with the con- 
sideration it deserves. The main objects of 
transportation are the discipline and reform of 
convicts and their instruction, if possible, 
in some form of industry, and the financial 
advantages reaped by Government a.s a result 
oi their em})loyr}ient, mTwt :dwa 3 \s be a secondary 
consideration. Tu^ the departmental officers of 
the Settlement this side of convict administration 
is usually a matter of academic interest,* and a 
convict is merely a labourer from whom the fullest 
value must be obtained. The (piestion of the extent 
to which the conditions of forest employment 
are or can be made compatible with convict 
reform will doubtless be examined by the 
Jails Commission. ” 

MUNITIONS IN THE PC^NJAB. 

Wo learn from the annual report on the work- 
ing of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in the 
Punjab for 1915, that steps have been taken in 
the Punjab for the manufacture of munitions 
with the co-operation of factory -owners. The 
Jnspectoi* of Factories states that though the 
number of persons employed in the ginning 
factories and the Sialkot sports factories has 
decreased during the year, the numbers employed 
in factories manufacturing shells and qther war 
materials, such as the Railway Workshops, 
Amritsar Public Works Department Shops, 
.Dhariwal ‘Woollen Mills, North-Western Railway 
Clothing Factory ^and R.*B. Boota Singh’s Shops, 
showed a noteworthy increase. Factqry- owners 
did their best, we are told, to aid Government in 
this work and were willing to share their lathes 
with adjoining factories e'ven at considerable 
inconvenience to themselves. Lathes to the 
number of 100 had already been concentrated in 
the Amritsar Canal Workshops, and it was expect- 
ed that when the shawl factory worked up to full 
pressure nearly 150 lathes would be collected. 
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SUGAR-CANE CULTIVATION. 

Experiments with sugar-cane of various kinds 
are now being carried out in many parts of India, 
the idea being to get types \yhich will suit the 
different conditions of soil and climate. A medium- 
sized cane, known as “ ,lfwn Xi ” has given good 
results in the United Provinces, and it is said .to 
possess the “ essential <jualities for general 
eultivatimi.” Tlio most remarkahli' experiuient 
has been in the Mysore State, wljcre an elcjphant 
f cane was introduced on a sm.all sc.xle into one 
district. It is stited to have given an yield of 
50 tons to the acre with a money-value for the 
jaggery of Rs. HOG. Mr. Covonti N, lately Agricul- 
tural Advisei’ to the Coverumetit of India, 
remarked that “ this is, of course, an unprecedent- 
ed yield and the cane itself is not a particularly 
rich one, but it sliows to wlntt extent improvement 
in tlie cane cultivation of India can be eOeijtcd.” 
There is then, says the Vitmm\ every inducement 
to continue the experiments, and the various 
provincial .agricultural departments will doubtless 
exchange ideas as they reach definite results in 
cultivation. 

MADRAS FORESTS. 

In an article entitled the “ Madras Forests 
in the* columns of the My Horn Enmonnv Joinial 
for April, Mr. A. P. Smith writes : 

“/Ihero is a growing scnicity of timber every- 
wliere in the world, and although iron* in 
construction work is fargely substituted for timber, 
.it is certain tliat the \vorld cannot do wdthout 
forest produce of any kinds, more especially tim- 
ber. Forests are,of slow growth and it will take 
a century or two bgfore many areas now under 
reservation become thoroughly afforested. This 
being the case, it is extraordinary that more 
interest is not evinced by the people in co- 
operating with the Government by (1) promoting 
tree growth wherever possible — tree,, growth of a 
kin(Uthat would make useful timber and fuel ; (2) 


providing themselves with green manure by grow- 
ing it ; (;}) by limiting their herds of cattle to actual 
necessities, and (4) of providing fodder for the 
cattle and their lioinesteads It is incumbent on 
every righteous Hindu to sink a well, to plant a 
tree awd to beget a son. The first two obligations 
are intimately associated with his material 
]»ros]»erihy, as for the last a son is reipiired to 
pm fdraa tlie pious Hindu’s obsequies and to assure 
his welfare in tlie bourne whence no traveller 
returns. It is to be feared though that only a 
rich man luirc and there sinks a well, and that a 
very few (ioncern themselves with planting trees, 
though the third fihligation is universally 
fulfilled. Of tlie *115,000,000 millions of people 
in India, if even half the men and the bigger 
boys jihinted a tree and took care to see that it 
had every chance of living, and if instead of doing 
this once in a life time, it was religiously done 
every year, there woufcl be no forest difficulties. 
The great avenues of the country show that tree 
growth is everywhere possible and a good 
selection would furnish timber and fruit trees, 
while fuel would he abundant. Instead of this 
the average r^ot is never so happy as when, with 
a bill-hook in hand, he is lopping and destroying 
all vegetable growth, or setting fire in a spirit of 
mischief, or uialicr‘, to dry grass just to see 
ft blaze.” 

}>EAT AS FERTILISER. 

Piof. Rottomley, of King’s College, London, 
has been attempting for some time past to prepare 
from peat a new fertili.sf3r. The agriculturists 
and horticulturists, not omitting the general 
public of Great Britain, have been awaiting the 
re.sults with interest, h'arrn-yard manure is 
constantly increasing in price, while decreasing in 
(piatitity, and artificial fertilisers really are merely 
excellent auxiliaries. In his little book : “The 
Spirit of the Soil,” Mr. G. D. Knox briefly 
recounts th^ story of bacterised peat as fertiliser. 
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MANURING AND CROPS. 

Metnute manufiMJtvjrers and exporters should 
|iote what a tremendous market Russia oflers for 
the sale of artificial manures as the yields of her 
cropa are at present so low, although they could 
be increased three and four- fold with care and 
proper attention. This is shown by the area 
devoted to her wheat crop, as pointed out by 
Mr. R. J. Barrett, tl?e editor of the Financier . 
Here we are shown how^ obvious it is that, with 
improved methods, the wheat production of 
Russia, even in*the already developed ai*eas, could 
be and should be doubled and trebled, Mr. 
Barrett includes the following table showing how 
abnormally low the Russian yield is and bow 
badly it comperes with those of new countries, 
even where extensive rathei* tbsn intensive 
cultivation is the rule ; whilst when pitted against 
centres as old* as itself, where heavy manuring is 
in vogue and soil exhaustion is further counter^ 
acted by a carefully devised sjstem of rotations of 
crops, Russia indeed^ shows up very badly. 

Wheat yields per acre of the thrity following 


countries : — 

Bushels Busheli 

per per 

acre. acre. 

(1) Denmark ... 44*90 (16) Hungary ... 1«*44 

( 2 ) Belgium .. 36-43 i (17) Chile ... 17*56 

(3) HoUand ... 35*53 , (18) Bulgaria ... 15*46 

(4) Great Britain (19) United States 14*72 

& Ireland ... 32*41 1 (20) Italy ... 14*42 

(5) Switzerland ... 31-81 (21) Serbia ... 13*53 

(6) Germany ... 3063 , (22) Spain ... 12*94 

(7) Sweden ... 30*63 (231 India ... 11*44 

(8) New Zealand .. 29*88 (24) Auatralia . . 11*30 

(9) Egypt ••• 26*32 (25) Argentina ... 10*26 

(10) Norway ... 24 53 (26) Russia in . 

(11) France ... 22*22 Europe ... 9*81 

(12) Luxemburg ... 22*1.5 (27) Algeria ... 9*.52 

(13) Austria ... 19*92 (28) Russia in Asia 9*36 

(14) Japan ... ‘19*33 (29) Uruguay ... 8*33 

06) Canada ...19 03 (30) Tania .. 4*46 


* 

It is interesting to note, observes ^le Editor of 
the Trofncal Life^ what a very poor yield per acre 
America also shows. It is the same with potatoes. 
Evidently the farmer •element in Ihe U. S. A. has 
yet to learn how it pays to cultivate and manure 
the crop adequately and wisely. 


' i:^DIAN AQRICUilnJRE. 

» 

’The present-day interest in agrtculture in India 
seems to have been awakened, says Tropical lAfe^ 
when Madias, in 1863, ordered a steam plough 
from England, as we}l as some harrows, cultivators, 
seed drills and horse-hoes, as t^ell as threshing . 
machines, winnowers, chaft-cutters and water-lifts. 
With the strides that have lately been made in 
tlie scientific education of the leading agricultur- 
ists willing to learn, the ratio of orders, when 
the War is over, should be materially increased* 

A trade that could also be greatly extended < 
throughout India is in tj;ie distribution of reliable 
seed of all descriptions. “ As I have already said,’^ 
Mr. McKenna told the Society of Arts, “the 
professional seedsman is practically unknown over 
there, and the crying need in India, as for all 
agricultural countries, i.s good seed, the best seed, 
and plenty of it.'' With a selected cotton, for 
instance, over 1 f million lb. of selected seed have 
been produced, which sells at more than twice 
the price of unselected bazaar seed. With indigo, 
the salvation of the industry was held to depend 
on India being able to produce seed of the Java 
variety, and Mr. and Mrs. Howard, of Pusa, have 
proved that indigo must be grown separately for 
selt and for leaf. These same genii have done 
wonders with wheat, having carried outf com- 
parative experiment and systematic selection from 
the second to the sixth generation until they 
developed the now well-known Pusa type. 

As with selected * seed, so with modern 
agricultural machinery, until to-day the subject 
of machinery is receiving much attention in all 
the provinces, and good results have been and are 
being obtained in the improvement of indigenous 
implements and in the introduction of English 
machinery. As regards the advantage of manur- 
ing, Dr. Leather, at Pusa, has demonstrated the 
economical use of phosphatic manures op a large 
range of Indpian soils* 
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THE PRESS DEPUTATION. 

In .accordance with the Resolution passed by 
the Press Associjitioii of Irniiii, the following 
gentlemen were elected to fm-m the Deputation to 
the Viceroy ; — Pandit Mahiviya and Mr. Chinta- 
m.ini of Allah.'ihnd : Messrs Sndchitananda Sinltfi 
and S. A. Raja of Pankipore ; Messrs. Motilal 
Glio.se, Siuendranath Paimerji, Ramanand 
(/hatt(*rji ami Rditor of Uahhd Xlntbi of Calcutta ; 
Mr. Malik Rarkatali, Editor of tlie Observer of 
fiihore; Messis. K.istiuiranga Ai^eiigar, G. A. 
Xatesaii and Mrs. Jiesant of Madras; Me.ssrs. 
Manilal ichharafi Dosai and J.unnadas Dwark.adas 
of Horn hay': Mr. FCcdk.ii’, Editor of the Kesari 
and Mahratta of Poona ; and iJravid, Editor 
of the f ! itauada Ts’agpore, 

LORD DEIUJY ON IflE PRESS. 

IjokI Derby pre.sideil at the r>;lr<l Anniver.sary 
DiiHier of the Newspaper Press Fund, giveii on 
May Pith at tlio Hotel Cecil, and Mr. Hughes, 
I’l iiiie Minister of Australia, was the chief guest. 
Fie said : — 

There was a time wFien a public man was looked 
upon witli tiie most terrible suspicion if ho wer^ 
thought to be in any way what is called “ in with 
tlie Press.” Such a relation always seemed — 
Heaven knows why — to cast some sort of slur on 
the ^nan. The boot is on the other foot now. 
For tlio Press to be too much “ in ” witFi* a 
Cabinet Minister means five years. 

• 1 am one of those wlio believe in free cominuni- 
c.itiou between Ministers and the principal pillars 
of the Press, so long as Ministers do not disclose 
secrets. I do not m^n that that a man should 
go to the Press to advertise or to push liimself. 
But for a public man to go to the leaders of the 
PiQps to find out what public opinion is, or to give 
them his opinion why his policy is good, and how it 
should be laid before the eountry, seems to me the 
i 66 


sanest thing that any one in public life can do. 

But that man nevertheless must he prepared 
for necessary criticism from the press. Mr. Lloyd 
George in his s[jeccb at llio dinner last year said 
he should feel .as if sometliing were wanting if he 
was not criticised in the Pi ess. 1 do not think 
thei-e is any fear of him, or any otlior man, 
missing criticism in Mic Pi ess, and so long as 
that CM iticism is good, straight forward and honest, 
it is the host tiling that a jtiiblic man can liavo. 

AMERICAN IDEAL Oi’ LTBRAlllKS. 

At tla* faiowell }»ait) gixjm to him rocontly 
under the clminnn i.sJiip of the Rev \ l)r. C. R. 
Ewing, Vico Chancellor of the J^unjab University, 
Mr. A. D. Dickinson, the lahrary expert, contrast- 
ed the Library ideals in Americ.a with those 
prevailing in Europe and India, He .said the 
ideal in the Continental countries and in India 
was the safety of the boolcs, while in America it 
was the convenience of the reader which h.ad the 
first consideratioiT. He ;vas snr[>risod to find in 
India that books were kept locked in the shelves, 
which meant delay arnl ilisirlclination to the 
reader. In England and on tlio Continent some- 
times a day’s notic^e was necessary to enable the 
Librarian to get tlie book out of the shelf. The 
American ideal R^as that the hook should be kept 
unlocked to en.ible the reader to use * them 
without any delay. The cause of the conditions 
prevailing in libr.nie.s in India and in Europe 
was tlijit the buildings li ul too many entraiues 
and exits. Tlime should bo one entrance and 
one exit, and the books should be open to 
inspection. Such a sy.stem worked well in 
Ameiica, and lu‘ did not belieA’O that in India there 
was any more danger of visitors running away 
with books than in America. Similarly, the 
catalogues kept in American libraiies were meant 
to help the reader to know at a gl.ance where to 
find a particular iTook. Again, Mr. Dickinson is 
not enamoured of library editions of books. He 
would have more copies of cheaper editions. 
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’ PROGIlBftS or EDUCATION. 

Since the war began, observes a con temporary, 
the ranks of those engaged in ediicationnl work in 
India have been somewhat depleted. In the 
United Provinces, some foit\-ono jirofessors, in- 
spectors and Government servants, both European 
and Indian, have been trjm.sferred to military 
service ; Bombay, nineteen ; Bengal, fourteen ; the 
Punjab, thirty; Burma, fifteen ; Bihar and Orissa, 
four ; the Central Pi*ovinces, five ; and the North- 
West Frontier, ten. Many masters and pupils 
have gone to the front in dilFerent capacities. But 
the general progress of education Ivas not been 
impeded. The report for British India shows 
approximately an increase of 260,000 pupils in 
1915 over the previous year. The number of 
English Arts Colleges is 120, students have 
increased from 36,880 to 40,067. In secondary 
education pupils in boys’ schools have risen from 
1,008,584 to 1,031,148. There are now 1,382 
high schools with 483,298 pupils ; 2,675 middle 
high schools with 311,999 pupils, and 2,321 
middle vernacular schools with 235,851 pupils. 
Eight years ago the total number of children in 
the elementary stage of instruction was 4,^ 
millions ; two years ago it was 6g millions; 
in the past year it was 61 millions, or nearly 18 
per cent, of the population of school-going age, 
namely, 2^*5 per cent, in the case of boys and 5*9 
per cent, in the case of girls. -Considerable 
advance has been made in the promotion of free 
elementary education among the poorer classes in 

general, and Mussalmans in particular. 

< 

EDUCATION OP INDIANS. 

Miss Ethel Everest, of Hever, Kent, has left 
£14,000 for the endowment of^a College in India 
on Hnea to be appointed by Indians, or for th^ 
education of Indians by Indians. 


EDUCATION OF MUSLIM GIRLS. 

In the course of its review of the progress 
made in two schools for Mahomedan girls in 
Calcutta, the Statesman has the following out- 
spoken sentences: — The usual plea put forward 
in r»*ply to advocates of female education is, 
that progress is necessarily limited by the slow 
jTato of social advance in India. Mr. Chamberlain 
used this plea ; the Government of India in their 

recent circular reiterated it. The truth seen>« 

* 

to he that, as Mr. Hornoll remarks in his last 
report, there i.s a growing desire for education 
jmiongst Mahomedan women all over Bengal. 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

The Timea^ discussing the need for an Educa- 
tional Commission in England, writes in the 
course of a leading article : —Lord Ro.sebery 
referred the other day to the many bright 
spirits who are looking far beyond the Wa)-, and 
are planning for the future of education in this 
country and Mr. Hughes, whose imaginative 
vision is helping us to link the present catastrophe 
with the reconstruction which it involves, has 
pointed out that victory in the economic struggles 
of the future will depend very largely on evluca- 
tional equipment. 

NEW POONA COLLEGE. ^ 

His Excellency Lord Willingdon opened on 
the evening of the 14th June the new Poona 
College, started by the Shikshana Pra.-^arak 

Mandali, which is efficiently managing the Kni>an 

0 

Marathi Vidynlaya, one of t+ie largest High 
Schools in Poona . 

And in doing so, he referred to the war and 
several connected incidents. Speaking about the 
College, His Excellency assured the promoters 
that all their suggestions will be sympathetically 
considered by the Government. His Excellency 

t 

also hoped that the Oollege would send forth into 
the world true and useful citizens pf the Empire, 
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SIR SUBUAHMANIA IYER ON PRESS ACT. 

At the recent Public Meeting lield at the 
Victoria Public Hall, Dr. Sir S. Su bra h mania Iyer 
spoke on the Press Act and the manner in which 
it is being administered in the following woids: — 
The Act relating to the Press, passed six years* 
ago, is a legislative measure which could never hare 
been )xit on the Statue- Book consistently with the 
liberal principles of Government, recognised as 
fundamental by the British nation. For it is a 
measure which places in the hands of the Executive 
powers, the use of which even sparingly must 
sooner or latoi result in making the public Press 
a nonentity. This was obvious to all when the 
Act was passed, and 1 take it, it was hoped by the 
Government of India that a measure of such 
exceptional ciiaractcr would be worked with 
consideiable discretion. That this hope has been 
a vain one is shown by the way in which the 
provisions of the Act have been used, and the 
demand of security from the JSew India Printing 
Press is of so glaring a character as to produce 
on the public miad the indelible impression that 
matters have reached a stage which is well-nigh 
intolerable. 

A QUESTION OF HINDU LAW. 

Judgment was * given by the Bench of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court, consisting of Sir 
Drakebrockman and Mi*. Pridoaux, on an import- 
ant nuestion of Hindu law. The question 
involved was one of succession to re-united Hindu 
co-parceners. The actual question before the 
Court was, whetheif a reunited uncle or rather 
his wife was a preferential heir to the deceased 
newphew as against the sisters of the deceased. 
The Bench decided in favour of the re-united 
uncl6’s wife. The deoision affects a large amount 
of property valued at about two lakhs. 


THE ALL-POWERFUL C. 1. D. 

On this subject we read in the Ainrita Bazar 
Patrika a somewhat novel form of activity of the 
C. I. D. It appears that the Hon. Maulvi Fazal-ul- 
Haq recently complained in the Bengal Legislative 
Council of the proceedings of certain C. I. D. 
officers in connection with recent house-searches, 
especially of the seizure of sacred pictures and of 
copies of Sir Rabindranath’s Gitanjali and Gora, 
The C. I. I)., our contemporary states, took their 
revenge by refusing Mr. llacj the brief in the 
Barisal con^piracy appeal case, a biief which, it 
had been expected, he would get, because he had 
conducted the case on behalf of the Crown in the 
lower court. We confess, comments a con- 
temporary^ this is the first time we have heard 
that the action of the Government in these matters 
is determined by the attitude of thv C. I. D. 

LAHORE CONSPIRACV CASE. 

The following i^ the result of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s orders'in theoaseof persons convicted, 
but not sentenced (o death, in the supplementary 
Lahore consinr. • } case. The Tribunal sentenced 
forty-five pei’Mii.s to tiansportation for life with 
forfeiture ol property, which is the minimum 
punishment provided by Section 121, Indian 
Penal Code, but made recommendations for 
mercy in twenty -five cases. The sentence of 
forfeiture of property has been maintained by 
His Honour in eight cases and remitted in 
the remaining f iiii ty-seven. The sentence of 
transportation for life 'has been maintained in 
eighteen cases. In twvnty-seveii cases His Honour 
has commuted it to transportation or imprisonment 
for terms varying from fourteen to two years. 
Eight minor offenders were sentenced .by the 
Tribunal to Wgorous imprisonment for terms 
varying from four years to six months. The 
Lieutenant-Goveinor has refused to interfere in 
the case of these eight men. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The Government of India having expressed 
sympathy with the spread of medical knowledge 
we expect more schools and colleges will be 
established at various centres. It is proposed to 
establish a medical school at Calicut by Oovern- 
ment to tiuin medical men of the Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon class, and the services of local medical 
otlicers have been employed with an allowance. 
What is more welcome, is the decision of the jaiople 
to establish an Ayurvedic College in the same town, 
for which a sum of Ks. 20,000 has been collected, 

HOW TO PROMOTE APPETITE^ 

Hard work is likely to have one of two ellects 
on the appetite, either to make one hungry or to 
drive the appetite away. If the work is too 
hard, loss of appetite often occurs. Experiments 
by Dr. Bickel, a well-lfnown expert on dietetics, 
have shown that the appetite may be almost 
immediately stimulated by taking a tooth-brush 
and passing it ever the tongue with a strong 
solution of salt and water. Even when one is 
tired, this provokes a liealthy appetite. As soon 
as salt is put on the tongue the^saliva begins to 
How. * The saliva passes down into the stomach, 
where, as it were, it sounds an alarm-bell to the 
stomach that food is coming. The stomach 
responds with readiness, and a sense of hunger 
follows. 

A HEALTHY ARMY. 

{^^urgeon-Oeneral Sir Alfred Keogh, Director- 
General of the Army Medical Service, says : — 

In our Army, large as it is, there are to-day 
only twenty-two cases of typhoidAfever, whereas 
if we had gone on in the old way, there would 
probably have been eighty thousand, or even 
a hundred thou^nd. in that fact alone we 
have some indication of what science can do. 


INDIAN HEALTH STATISTICS. 

How fundamentally the health conditions of 
India differ from those of other countries of the 
world is brought out in a report issued by the 
Department of Statistics. Tt shows that whereas in 
pmctically in all Jb^iropcan countries there is an 
excess of female births over male biiths ; in India 
the contrary is markedly the case, the mean 
percentnge over uiale to fomule birtha in India 
vjir.uiifc' fioin ]26 in the North-West Frontier 
Province to just short of 101 {ler cent, in Cooig. 
Agiiiii, both the birth and the death-rate in India 
are extraordinarily hi"h, as compared with 
Western countries. West India has a falling deatli- 
inte, the Indian ratio having gone down from 
33 deaths per thousand persons perannum in 1910 
to just under 29 per thousand in 1913. On the 
other hand, unlike Euiope, India still has a rising 
birth-rate, the [tidian ratio of births per thousand 
of the population having increased from 3.5 in the 
(juimjuennial period lrt86-90 to .‘J!) in 1913. As 
regards the Provinces, the Return shows Delhi as 
the most unhealthy with a death-rate of close 
ujwn 40 per thousand in 1 9 1 3, the year taken for 
review ; while Madras is able to claim to be the 
most healthy, having had in the same perioil a 
death-rate of little over 21 per thousand. 

UUCKS AND MOSQUITOJSS. t 

A few years ago much was heard about the 
utility of bats as a means of destroying mosquitoes. 
Accoiding to recent experiments, the most 
formidable animal, enemy "of the mosquito is the 
duck, and the introduction of this bird is recom- 
mended for eliminating mosquitoes, and the 
diseases which these insects jpread from marshy 
regions, where draining would be too costly. Two 
artificial pools were constructed of equal area, 
ducks being placed in one and fi.sb in the other. 
The former pool was quickly freed fiom mosfjuito 
pupae and larvae, while in the other they continued 
to aboun^, , 
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ZEPPKLTNS BUILT SINCE THE WAtt. 

According to a recent Piess despatch from 
Berne, there are now some ejghty Zeppelins in the 
German srrvire This statement is said to bo 
based on information developed at Friedrich- 
sh^»fen, where the airship works are located. 
Recently one of the latest type Zeppelins in.ade a 
trial flight. It bore the imml)er of LZ-V5, and 
in design vaiied corjsidera))ly from the anfe 
hellatn Zeppelins. Its gondolas are said to be 
of }>lated steel The craft is pit- !iti fully supplied 
with machine guns and apparatus for throwing 
bombs and aerial torpedoes ; among the latter 
being a new type which is reported to be far 
more powoj f ul than any heretofore developed. 
Tn fact, rumour has it that the new nciial torpedo 
is to play a prominent part in the event of the 
German warships and Zeppelins coming out from 
theii* sheltering harbours and engaging in battle 
vfith the British fleet in the North Sea. 

MlMUllY TN WAHFAllE. 

An interesting translation of a German article 
by Or. Hans Gunnther is given in the May 
number of the Modern Review , in which he “ sets 
forth the theory that in the fiercest of all 
struggles for existence— human warfare — the 
subterfuges practised to deceive the enemy are 
closely analogous to those practised by animals.” 
Hr divides the processes of mimicry into thiee 
groups : — ' • 

, “ In the first place, we have protective colouring 
by which the aspect of troops and implements of 
war imitate their ^surroundings. In the second 
group belong the inutations of clumps of trees, 
bushes, hedges, downs, meadows, etc., behind 
which are hidden wagon -trains, big guns, trenches, 
and observers’ stations. The third group, which 
is essentially smaller, embraces a number of 
measures for lending jbo harmlesi objects a 


dangerous appearance so as to deceive the enemy 
by suggesting dangers actually fibsent.” 

As an illustration of the devices of group li 
the writer gives the field -giey uiiiforui of the 
German army a colour evcui mure ellcctiNc for 
eluding the eye than the khaki of the Biitish. 
The use of leafy branches emplo}od to cover guns, 
etc., comes the second group, and in the last we 
find the device of putting soldiers’ helmets on 
the stones in older to suggest the pressuio of 
men whe»e none aie. The ai t <d’ mimicry, which 
Nature luu> bestowed as a gift on some of her 
creatures in order to protect them against the 
preying of man or beast, has, it seems, to be 
followed when man preys upon man. 

INDIAN UESEAllCII FUND ASHOCTATTOK. 

The annual report of the governing body of 
the Indian Research Fund Association for the 
year 1916-17, shows that the following changes 
among the numbers of the governing body 
took place during th^ yoar ' — The lion. Sir 
C. Sankai-an Nair, kt., c i.e., became President of 
the governing body in place of Sir S. H. Ihitlcr, 
in November 1915. The Hon. Sir Edwarrl 
Maclagan, K.c.i.E., c.« i., took the place 

of Mr. Porter in JJccember 1915, wjiile Lient.- 
Colonel W. Clemesha and Captain J. Cun- 
ningham, M.D., I.M 8., succeeded Major Robertson 
and M^♦jor Christophers, respectively, in April 
1915, and January 1916. Ivunwar Malmiaj 
Singh, c.i.E, M.A., Bariister-at-Law, Senior 
Assistant Secretary, Depai tineiit of Education, 
jcMJiiincd )S(rretary to the governing body 
throughout the 3 ear. 

The 14 port of the Scientific Advisory Boaid for 
1915-16, gives a full and interesting account of 
the work undertaken during the year undei- the 
aus])ices of the Association. On account of the 
war and the consec^ueiit withdrawal to mihtaiy 
duty of many Indian Mcdicwl Service Oflitci s of 
th^ Bacteriological Department, the arti\ities of 
the Association had necessarily to bi* cui tailed, 
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NAWAB SIR SYfiD SHAMS-UL HUDA. 

His Excellency Lord Oarmichf\el paid a hand- 
some tribute to the work of Nawab Sir Syed 
Shams-ul-Hudii as member of the Bengal Executive 
Council, at the meeting which was held at 
Dai*jeeling the other day to congratulate the^ 
Nawab on his being elevated to the dignity of a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. Lord Carmichael said : — 

“ The Nawab knows all the mysteries of the 
work of what they call the Governor in Council and 
I can say that his work in Council has been very 
important and of real value to Government. I 
consult him on many matters and his opinions 
always carry their weight. The Nawab always 
gives his advice freely and fearlessly, and I am 
grateful for the help I have always received from 
him. The Nawab has been most fair to everybody 
and done a great deal for the country and for 
his community.” 

GENERAL MAXWELL. 

General Sir J. Q. Maxwell has been in military 
control of Egypt since the outbrCSik of war with 
Turkey* in November 1914. Great sympathy is 
felt with him and liveliest expressions of regret at 
his departure and of appreciation of the excellent 
work he has done during the past year and a half. 
Though the new Sultan and all the Officers in 
charge of Egypt have been capable hands, never* 
theleas the fact remains that the moving spirit 
ill the administration and the centre about whom 
everything revolved was throughout the G. 0. C. 
All the credit for the past and present peaceful 
and satisfactory state of the country must be 
given to General 3ir J. G Maxwell. Egypt at 
the best of times is no easy country to rule, and 
General Maxwell was admittedly one of the 
l^ardest worked men in the land, 
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GENERAL G. H. FOWKE. 

General G. H. Fowke, whose promotion to 
Gonoral Macready’s late post as Adjutant-General 
to the British Expeditionary Force was recently 
announced, distinguished himself in the siege of 
Ladysmith, and was specially mentioned by Sir 
George White, who in conversation called him 
his “right baud and imli^pensahlH man.” He 
w.as specially attached to the Japanese Army 
in the ftusso-Japanese War, and has kept 
ill close touch with the friends he then made in 
the Far East. This may prove a useful factor in 
the months to come. Unlike most Englishmen, 
he has a gift for language, and some prose fancies 
by him given to a Japanese friend may have 
appeared in print in Japan. Prior to the present 
post General Fowke was Engineer- in -Chief of the 
British Expeditionary I'orce in Franco from the 
very outbreak of the war. The tremendous tasks 
achieved by the Sappers in the present campaign 
are testimony enough to the efficiency of the 
c&rps tT elite. 

THE CZAR AS TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 

Dr. Baleeby, in the course of a lecture in the 
Bath Guildhall, said : “ The Ozar, by his abolition 
of vodka^ was nothing short of the greatest 
Temperance Reformer in history ; his action was 
by no means sudden and theatrical but the ridsult 
of a Jong resolve, because before the war be began 
to realise more and that more mortal injury was 
being done to his beloved people by this cursed 
liqifor, and, that by its sale he was conniving at 
the exchange of theii ^ives for gold.” 

LORD fisher’s PROPIlECy. 

In 1908, Lord Fishei' Wrote in his daughter’s 
birth-day book that Germany would be at war 
with England in 1914, and that Jellicoe would be 
the Nelson of the Fleet. He justified his prohecy 
at the time by saying that by 1914 the Kiel 
Canal would be enlarged, the German Fleet greatly 
'strengthened, and the financial^burden in Germany 
00 great that it must mean war. 


PE&SONAL. 
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LOUD WILLINGDON ON THE WAU. 

There is a passage in Lord Willingdon’s 
hiterestiiig speech nt the Durbar of Doccani Chiefs, 
that is of more than local and provincial interest. 
In the concluding part of his speech, ITis Excel- 
lency advised the country to lay aside all political 

discussion. 

• 

The single object, to which all oui‘ activities and 
energies should be directed, is to socuie the victory 
of the great cause of liberty and justice, to which 
so many of our follow-citizens have devoted their 
lives. It is not possible for all to participate 
personally in the perils and hardshijis of the fight, 
but it is not only possible for, but incumbent on, 
every man to do his own sliare in his own 
sjihere, whether exalted on humble, to shorten 
the struggle and enhance the victory. This 
cannot be done if energie.s mo dissip.iteMl on 
matters which,' for the present, must remain of 
subsidiary concern ; still less if they are 
directed towards objects which, whatever tlieii 
merits or justification may be in normal times, 
cannot but be an embarrassment to the authorities 
in the prosecution of their priniar\ duty of bring- 
ing toT3ear all the resources of the Empiie on the 
successful prosecution of this war. I think I may 
justly claim a sincere and ardent desire for political 
as well as for the economic and social progres<f of 
India, and it is that very def^re wliich leads mo to 
appeal to all men of influence and intelligence to 
employ their positions and their talents to 
tranquillise and not to exjisperate at this critical 
time the asperities qf political discussion, to con- 
ciliate rather than to excite animosities and 
prejudices, and to spread among their less enlight- 
ened fellow-citizens a feeling of calm confidence 
in the issue of the great struggle nqw convulsing 
the world, • ^ 


LORD ISLINGTON ON SELP-(JOVERNMENT. 

Lord Islington, Under-S<3cretary of Statejfor 
India, recently said to a representative of Reuter's 
Agency : — 

It i.s the deliberate and steady policy of the 
British (Sovornment to associate Indians more 
and more with the government of the country. 
There are no less than twenty-five diflTerent 
services engaged in the administration of India, 
and the work that Indians are doing is of a most 
important character. 

As to reform^, the.^e cm be uniform in principle 
althoiigli not so in quality or degree. The general 
contentment of the people under our rule has been 
exhibitiMl^in the most extraordinary loyalty on 
the pirt of all classes of Indians, and fully exem- 
plified in the help and devotion of India in this 
war. A critic once described British rule in 
India as a gigantic machine for managing the 
entire public busjness of one- fifth of the inhabit- 
ants of the globe without their leave and without 
their help. The description carries its own 
refntition. One-third of the total area and more 
than one-fifth of the totil population of our 
Indian Empire i.s under the direct administration, 
not of the Clovt^rnmcnt of India, but of ruling 
Princes and Chiefs, who make their own liuvs and 
whose administration is Indian. 

Within the last few months the Indian Gov- 
ernment has accepted and acted upon resolu- 
tion.s brought forward by distinguished Indian 
non-ollioial members of Council on such vastly 
important questionsas I ndentured Emigration and 
Indian Representation at the Iniperial Conference. 
Tlie-se two instances show how real, eftective, and 
growing is the influence of Indians in the admi- 
nistration of the country Still wider is their in- 
fluence in local self-government, and official con- 
trol will be relaxed with the* rise of public spirit 
and morality. On all sides we see increased vitality 
and growth. 
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«BSAKT AWl) SM BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The olio ^irtg Order from the Government of 
Bombay^ Yfas^serv^d on Mrs. Annie Besaiit on 
Monday^ the 10th July 

“ Wherens in tlio opinion of the Oovoriior in 
Council there ure resisonable grounds for believing 
that Mrs. Annie fJesMiit has acted <ind is aliout to 
act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety. 

“Now, therefore, the Gox ernor in (Council, in 
exercise ()f the powers ciinfeirod by iiule 3 of the 
Jlefence of India (Consolidation) llules, lOlT), 
puiblished in the Notification of the Government 
of India in the Legislative Department, No. 80, 
dated the 9th December, 1915, is pleased to direct 
that the said Mis. Besant sluili not enter and shall 
not le.^ide oi' remain in the Province of Bombay, 
pending the further orders of Government. 

“ And the .said Mrs. Besant is. hereby informed 
that, if she knowingly disobeys this order, she 
will be liable to Imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to three 
years and will also be liable to fine.” 

With reference to this Order, Mrs. Bes.ant 
writes in N^ew India that she wouldaiot “knowingly 
disobey this order,'’ becau.se to do so would be the 
act of a maniac ; on the contrary, she respectfully 
sympathises with the fear of the Governor in 
Council that she may prejudice public safety^ 
for it must be in very unstable equilibrium if it 
can be so easily disturbed 

I wonder, she continues, it does not "strike our 
rulers that they cannot stop the desire for Home 
llule by showing how objectionable is Other Kule. 
The more they try to strike me, the more resolved 
does India become to win freedom from such 
tyranny. Lord Willingdom has been very slow ; 
I was in the Bombay Presidency at Christmas and 
was there for a couple of days in May. And 
this is July 10th 1 . . . . 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 

Under the arresting headline : “ What every 
Indian Hail way Passenger ought to Know,” 
Young India points out : — ^ 

(1) That he has a legal right to offer resistance 

to any railway servant or to any member of tl|p% 

railway police whenever ho attempts to over- ' 

crowd the passengers’ compartment. 

(2) That it is the duty of every educated 

p/us.^eijgor to spread a knowledge of this legal right 
amongst the illiterate passengers. * 

(3) That it is the duty of every educated 

passenger to exercise this legal right for the 
benefit of himself and his less fortunate fellow - 
passengers. 

(4) That India expects every one of her sons, 
whether he is first or second class passenger, to 
rush to the help of thiid class passengers when- 
ever he sees that they are on the point of being 
ill-treated. 

CONSULS AND TIIEIR FUNCTIONS. 

A recent discussion in P.arliament concerning 

the Consular Service drew from Lord Robert 

Cecil the fr.ank admissioa that a great many 

changes must be made therein. He thought, 

however, that it was a mistake to regard our 

Consuls as a kind of glorified commercial 

traveller. They should be officers of the Foreign 

Commercial Intelligence Depwtment of the 

Government. They ought to be officers to collect 

arid to co-ordinate all the information which is 

€ 

serviceable and available to the traders. They ought 
not to enquire witli a view to pushing a particular 
trader’s interest ; they ought to be machinery by 
which information and knowledge is acquired for 
our trading purposes. If a^ greater number of 
Consuls were provided, they ought to be able 
to devote their whole time to the commercial 
public, and we might have a trade commissiijner 
or superior officer in the various countries dealing 
with the Consular Service. 




INePBCTION OF A GURKHA BATTALION BY CORPB COMMANDBB, 






A PUNJAB RBaiUBNT ON THE MARCa IN FUANDERS. 
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to slacken the speed of national growth or impede 
national progress, the different religious and social 
usages in this countr)^, so peculiar to each commu- 
nity, neither favour the growth of a united nation 
nor promote harmony between the ditfercnt 
communities. It is, therefore, not piactical 
politics to ignoi% the existing dilforences between 
man mid man in this unhappy land. Uiidor the 
circumstances communal representation is hut a 
necessary vstep leading to Indian political develop- 
ment, and the wisdom of the Morley Minto 
scheme in recognising and giving effect to this 
principle of communal representation on Legislutiv^e 
Councils is justifiable at least on tlie ground of 
expediency. 

There are two wa 3 ’s open to Moslem>s for repie- 
sentation, namely, nomination by (Government 
and election by piixed electorates or separate 
electorates. Nomination worked well in its 
earlier stages and has given place to election. 
Having failed to secu\;e adequate rei)resentation 
through nomination, Moslems demanded repre- 
sentation by election, and the Morley -Min to 
reform conceded to them this important privilege. 
Election by mixed electorates composed of 
Hindus, Moslems and other c]a.s.ses is not always 
a blessing to the community. Few instances 
there have boon wheie two or three very capable 
Moslem candidates were returned to Legislative 
Councils by mixed electorates, and these candi- 
dates could ijot wholly identify thems(dves with 
the community. Election by separate electorates 
will give complete satisfaction to the community. 
For the representatives in this case will be chosen 
by the Moslem, voters themselves, and they will 
not oi\ly wholly identify themselves with the 
aims and aspirations of the^ co-religionists 
but be able to represent effectively the views 
and sentiments of their community. When 
Mussalpans, therefore, seek separate representi- 
ation through separate electorates even on 
smaller local bodies, they do .so primarily in 


their communal interests but ultimately in the 
larger interests of the whole country. Their 
demand for such representation is based upon 
* equity and justice, ijs they rightly claim ecpial 
privileges wdth sister communities. Being an 
important comminyty whose historic place not 
only in India hut in the civilised world is too 
well known, Muhammadans who fojTu about a 
'fourth of the British Indian population are entitled 
to their full sliare of representation not only on 
JjGgislative (jouncils but on srnalhir local bodies, 
such .IS Munici[)alities and District and Taluk 
Boards. The itnportaiice of tlie (.‘ommunity is 
evident from what His Higliness the Aga Kh:iu 
s.ai l in Jul}’ IDl.*’, while presiding at the .annual 
meeting of tlie Jjondou All-India JMoslem League: 
“ Tlie aggregation of 100,000,000 Moslems within 
the Biitisli Empire,’' said His Higliness, “ gave 
her a great moral asset in the lameficent and 
miglit}^ part she played in the world’s affairs. 
At tlie same time it imposed great responsibilities 
ujiori tlie Indian Moslems in theii capaedty as by 
far tlie* largest and most important section. The 
more steadfast and strong their loyalty, the more 
influential they would naturally he in promoting 
this harmony of interests, and also in moulding 
Briti.sh policy.” In asking for separate repre- 
sentation the Mus.salmans do not claim any special 
privilege or exclusive right. They a«k for it as a 
matter of necessity and ai^ a deserved right to 
which they are entitled. It is hut a covojlary to 

*what has ali'eady been conceded to them in Legis- 

^ » 

lative Councils. Moslem opinion throughout the 
country demands it in the best interests of ^the 
community. 

It is often imagined tijat separate Moslem 
representation is oppose^ to Hindu interests. 
How untrue this assumption is can be seen from 
the cordial way in which both Hindu and Moslem 
representatives in our Legislative Councils have 
joined together in carrying out certain measures 
affecting our common inter^ts, While the con- 
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cession shown to Moslems by the Morley-Minto 
scheme was regarded "with suspicion and while it 
was apprehended that the novel departure might 
tend to perpetuate, instead of healing, the 
dilierences between the two great communities, 
the result of its working during the last 
six years has not only justified the wisdom of the 
scheme but conhrms us in the belief that a con- 
tinuity of the .system is likcd}^ to bring about 
in the near future great harmony bcdaveen them. 
Instiinces are not wanting to show *that the 
Hindu rind Moslem meml»ers in oui- Legi.sIatiAo 
(Jouiuals have combined together for common 
purposes to defeat (lo\eriiment opposition. In 
Sej»tember 1 91 3, a resolution was moved in the 
Bengal Legislative (Council by the llon’lde Mr. 
Norendranath Iloy urging tlie aiii)oii!t ment of a 
committee for assisting th(3 (Government in the 
application of all moni(‘.s for purposes of sanitation 
ill the piuvincc. In s})ite of oflicial op}>osition, 
the resolution w'as canied, 22 voting for and 21 
ag.aiiist. In the same Council, the Covei’iimcnt, 
if i remember it correctly, was defeated on ano- 
ther occasion on the Municipal Bill by tlie united 
oppo.sition of the Hindu and Moslem members. 
Had the Moslem representatives lefiained from 
voting with then* Hindu brethren on tbe.se occa- 
sions, the non-official re.soJuticms would have 
.shared usual fate of being rejected. In the 
Lnited Provinces Legislative Couneil, the Hindu 
and Moslem inemljeivs have together carried out 
the re.soliition in favour of an Executive Council 

9 

for the United Provinces. In the same Coujicil 
the U.P. Municipalities Bill, making due provi- 
sion for separate Muhammadan rei)rescnta.tion, 
was carried througli by tlie united votes of the 
Hindu and Moslem members. A similar inci- 
dent in which the Covernment was defeated by a 
non-official majority, I believe, happened in the 
Madras Council too. Lastly, in the Imperial 
Legislative Couneil there was a strong division 
when the Hindu and Moslem representatives 


joined hnffds and voted together (as many as 
25 voting for) in favour of Mr. Surendranatli 

Banerjee’s resolution re : the .separation of judicial 

% 

from executive functions, though the resolution, 
as anticipated, was lost by an overwhelming offi- 
cial majority. In all these cases it is apparent 
that Miissalmans did not oppose Hindus, but 
actively co-operated with them for the good of the 
couiitr}^, and in the United Provinces Council in 
particular the Hindu representatives, be it said to 
thyir criidit, gracefully supported their Muhamma- 
dan brethren in their rcicftieat for separate 
repre.sentntion. 

In the next place it is argued that our repre- 
smitation would be disproportionate and excessive, 
whereas Moslems rightly conterul that their repre- 
sentation on^maller local bodies is both inadequate 
and iiieflective. Eviui in Legislative Councils there 
i.s room for a few more Moslem members. And 
}et, our Hindu brethren fear that our civic 
administration would suffer, if Mussalmans were 
granted separate representation on Municipal 
Councils and District and Taluk Boards. That 
this is an unrea.^onable fear is evident from the 
fact that M ussalmans, who have their peculiar 
needs to serve and special interests to safeguard, 
neeil to be represented even on smaller local 
bodies as much as^ the Hindus with theii' superior 
numerical strength, ileferring to the numbfer of 
Moslem inembesrs in the Calcutta Coiporation, 
the Government of Bengal in an official comniu- 
niijue is.sue<l in July 1913, said : — “These figure.s 
support the view that in ordinary circumstances 
the chance.s of a Muhammadan seeking election 
as a ward iei)re3sentative are veiy small, and to 
^.some extent justify the claim tl\at the principle 
b}' wdiich Muhammadan representation is secured 
on the Legislative Council should be followed in 
the cjise of the Calcutta Corporation. The repre- 
sentatives of the Muhammadan community on 
the Legislative Council ar^f elected by the 
Muhammadans themselves, and there will ng 
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doubt be a natural desire on their part* that those 
who are chosen to represent their interests on 
the Corporation should be elected by the votes of 
their co-religionists only.” It is, however, grati- 
fying to learn that the Government of Bengal 
have allotted 9 seats for Muhammadans out of 
about 75 seats in the Calcutta Corporation. By 
passing recently the U. P. Municipalities Bill, 
the Government have provided for separate 
Muhammadan electorates. When the Madras 
City Municipal Amendment Bill was before the 
Government of Xjidia, the <juestion of separate 
representation was under considcra,tion. Again, 
wh^n the District Municipalities Bill was under 
the consideration of the local Government, the 
Moslem <j|uestion did engage their attention. 
Proposals too were submitted foiv making due 
provision for separate Muhammadan electorates 
It remains to be seen what the iinal result 
will be. At any rate it is hoped that Madras 
Moslems too like their brethren in Bengal, and 
the United Provinces ^will soon enjoy the privilege 
of separate representation through separate 
electorates on th>3 Madras Corporation as well as 
on the District Boards and Municipalities. 

Since the passing of the United Provinces 
Municipalities Bill, there has been a heated con- 
.troversy in the Press and on the platform over the 
quei:tion of separate Moslem representation. What 
is strange still that the very Hindu memViers 
who gAve their support to the Bill in the Legisla- 
tive Council memorialised H. E. the V iceroy to 
withhold his assent to the Bill on account of the 
insertion into it of a clause giving Muhammadans 
separate el^ctoratevs. But the Bill sooui became law. 

I am somewhat surprised to find that my esteemed 
friend and colleague in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Hon’ble Pandit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya, should be among the prominent memo- 
rialists. The late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, a very 
illustrious name in the honored roll of Indian 
statesmen, was not opposed to separate Muham- 


madan representation under existing conditions, 
and had he lived to complete his self-sacri- 
ficing labours in the service of India, he 
would probably have supported the scheme of 
separate Moslem representation even on smaller 
local bodies. It is unfortunate that a body of 
Hindu Commissioners should recently have 
deemed it wise and expedient to resign their seats 
on the Allahabad Corporation over this question. 
Their united opposition might have been worthy 
of a far better cause. They might have been 
generous enough to welcome as many Moslem 
members with the Corporation as were returned 
under tlie logiilation of the now Municipalities 
Act, thus defeating the very object of those who 
believe in the “ Divide and Rule ” theory. Such a 
magnanimous feeling on the part of Hindu 
members would surely have strengtJiened the ties 
of comradeship between Hindus and Mussalmans. 
But the opportunity was missed, and the old 
sore is allowed to remain. While my Hindu 
brethien are anxious to promote the entente cordi- 
ale between the two great communities, they must 
show practical proof of their goodwill and sincerity 
by withdrawing all opposition to the legitimate 
demand of their Moslem brethren. Here is an 
opportunity for putting to test their feeling of 
national solidarity. Can my Hindu brethren by 
opposing the Moslems in tlieir just claims ever 
hope to build .i Federal Jndia or even dream of a 
united Indian nation ^ His* Honour Sir James 
Mestun, tlie Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, said that it was not Jess an article of 
faith with him thaf equal justice to each component 
part of the nation was the one and only durable 
cement that would make it a united nation. It 
was the simple truth, he added that there could 
be no Indian nation with a discontented Muham- 
madan community. The Moslem community is 
still backward in education and politics, and 
needs the help of a benevolent and sympathetic 
administration to raise its tone and make it an 
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enlightened and progressive community. With- 
out their hearty co-operation, self-government is 
never likely to become an accomplished fact. It 
is all very well to theorise on self-government, 
but the momentous question of bringing it v ithin 
the range of practical politics needs hard and 
convincing facts.' The intellectuals of India will, 
therefore, do well to learn that in a self-governing 
India the Moslem community is as important a 
factor as any other community. 

Separate Moslem representation will awaken the 
community from the state of coma into which 
they have fallen. It will rouse them to fresh 
activity in developing a corporate life, infuse a 
new life into the community, and quicken their 
intellectual and political progress. It will secure 
for them an adequate and effective representation 
not only in the Councils of the Empire but in the 
smaller local bodies. It will teach them to pre- 
serve their self-respect and practise self-help, and 
train them in the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Jn fact, it will thus instruct them 
in the art of government. Moslems have as 
much right to a share in the administration of 
the country as any other community. Jt will, 
therefore, only be graceful on the part of the 
Large sister community not to oppose the Moslem 
claim but to support it. Mussalmans who had 
till lately been rulers of a large part of the 
country do still possess administrative capacity, 
sound statesmanship and pr.actical wisdom. 
Separate representation will call into free play 
their latent qualities, and give them an opportu- 
nity to show what stuff ttiey are made of and 


what Ihey are capable of doing. “ In this hour 
of India’s and Empire’s difficulties,” said His 
Highness the Aga Khiin in October 1914, 
“ happily no diflerences of race and creed exist in 
India ; they do not count ; and the Indian blood 
that will be shed on the fields of France and 
Belgium, and I hope, Germany, will not have 
been shed in vain, if it leads to a permanent 
disappearance of racial and religious antagonism 
or any other suspicion in India.” Let me also 
hope for greater cordiality between the different 
Indian communities, and' when the time comes 
for readjusting our political relations within the 
Empire, let it not be said that political concessions 
are withheld owing to the fact that the several 
communities in India have not yet learnt to live 
and wofle together for the common good of the 
country. The Hindus and Moslems, as the late 
8ir Syed Ahmed said, constitute the two eyes of 
India, and they both need equal attention and 
treatment. That the two .sister communities 
should act and move together is the earnest wish 
of several Indian thinkers and leaders. While 
the younger sister expects generous treatment, 
the elder sister ought, by a hearty response, to 
pave the way for .an eternal union of the two 
great communities. With tho Hindus and 
Moslems united together in bonds of feHowship, 
what cun stay the hund of Indian n.ational pro- 
gress ? I do hope that mutual understanding 
will lead to bettor ap})reciation of each other’s 
peculiar needs within the community and eventual 
realisation of their common interests within the 
Empire. 


DADABHAl NAOROJI’S SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover an exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the Venerable Indian Patriot, Dadabhai Naoroji. The first Part is a collection of J:iis speeches 
and inoludos the addr^^ses that he delivered before the Indian National Congress on the three occasions that be 
presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that he delivered in the ifouse of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from time to time in England and India. The second Part includes all his statements 
to the Welby Commission, a number of papers relating to the admission of Indians to the Services and many other 
vital questions of Indian administration. The Appendix contains, among others, the full text of his evidence before 
the Welby Commission, his statement to the Indian Currenoy Committee of 1698, his replies to the questions put to 
him by the Public Service Committee on East Indian Finance. Price, Rs. Two. To Subscribers of “ I R.” Re. 1-8. 
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Dynamic Relaxation in Englishmen. 

BY MB. MADHO NABAIN. 




HE Wav, while it has shattered some pet 
theories, has at tiie same time strengthened 
old beliefs. Thus *thc phlegmatism associ- 
ated with John Bull has lieen very much in 
evidence of late. We know how long it has 
taken to ai-ouse the nation to accept the Militaiy 
Service Hill. This want of immediate response 
to the pressure of the urgent present has its 
disadv^antages. The Downing Stieet has taken 
time to realise the need of an etlicient military 
organisation. Hence the War Ollice has been 
working at some disadvantage in coping with 
long-standing and highly organised machinery 
of German militarism. 

Hut the stolid che^eks, the codli.sh eyes and the 
slow inanimate d(5meanour of John Hull arc a great 
national asset. In America, intensity, rapidity and 
vivacity of appearance are something of a natiom 
ally accepted ideal. What we have there is the 
extraordinary “ progressiveness of life, the 
hard work, the rail-road speed and the rapid 
success. Dr. Cloustoii, who used to ])e the most 
distiiigui.'^ lied neurojiath of Scotland — they called 
him a “ mad doctor ” there --once visited America 
and was hoj-rified at the extreme pace of life and 
the wild-eyed look on the face of the Americans. 
•His' admonition to them was this : ‘‘ Y^ou Ameri- 
cans wear too much (ixpression on your faces. 
You are living like an army with all its reserves 
engaged in action. The duller countenances of the 
British population indicate a better scheme of 
life. Tliey suggest istores of reserved nervous 
force to fall back upon if any occasion should 
arise that requires it. yiiis ioexcitability, this 


presence at all times of power not used, I rogai-d 
as the great safi?guaid of onr Hritish 
people. The other thing in you gi'es me^ a 
sense of insecurity, and you ought somehow 
to tone yourselves down. You really do cairy too 
much expression, you take too intensely the trivial 
moments of life.’' The late Professor James also 
did not think well of the tension and hyper-excit- 
ability associated with modon Ameiican life. 
Tin's is what ho says • “ in a weekly paper not long 
ago 1 remember reading a stoiy in which, after 
de.scribing the beauty and interest of the liei oiiu 's 
personality, the author summed up her charms 
by saying that to all \\ho looked U[)on her an 
jin])rcssion as of “bottled lightning” was conveyed. 
Bottled lightning, in truth, one of our Ameri- 
can ideals, even of a young girl’s character.”^ 

The reason why Professor James and Dr. 
Clouston deprecate “ bottled lightning,” and 
“ wearing too much expression on face,” is that 
these are signs of weakness and bad co ordination. 
The harmony, dignity and ease wliich ‘iccoiupany 
the work of tlic stolid Britisher suggest stoi-es of 

c 

rcjserve nervous (uicj gy upon which he can fall 
back in times of emergency. In a long drawn 
and titanic; struggle like the present, it is these 
qualities only which must in the end prevail. 
That, in fact, is the trend* of the teach- 
ing of William James and represents the 
core of his doctrine in regard to the genesis 
of emotions, tfrom our acts and from our bodily 
motions, ceaseless in-pouring currents of sensation 

* William Janies. 
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come, which help to determine from moment to 
moment what our inner states shall bo. The 
vehicle for these sensations are nerves proceeding 
from muscles, bones, joints, etc. These sensations, 
coming from within the organism, keep us 
infoi’med of the general well-being of the body 
and constitute a sixth sense wJiich in psychology 
is spoken of as ‘’organic sensation.’' On the 
Lange-James’ hy])othesis of emotions. Qur 
emotions are mainly duo to those organic* 
stirrings that are aroused in us in a rollox 
way by the stimulus of the exciting object 
or situation. 

An emotion of feai*, for exani]le, or surprise, is 
not a dii-ect ellect nf the object’s presence on 
the mind, but an eflect of that still earlier 
ellect, the bodily commotion which the' object 
suddenly excites, so that were this bodily 
commotion suppressed, we, shoidd not so 
ni Lich /cc^-«fear as to(*all the situation fearful ; we 
should not feel siirpiise but coldly recognise tliat 
the object was indeed astonishing. Now it is tru(^ 
that the tension associated with bottle>d*ligiitning 
t(imp(iraments /.s’ a small- thing, not much mechani- 
(!al work is done by these contractions. Rut it is 
not always the material size of a thing that mea- 
sures its importance : often it is its [)lace and func- 
tion. The general over-contraction which accom- 
panies jerkiness, breathlessness and intensity, and 
agony of expreflftion may be small when estimated 
in. foot-pounds, but its importance is immense on 
account of its ellects on the nver-contweted 
person’s spiritual life. Th»? follows as a necoss.ary 
conse<iuen(!e from the theory of emotions to w’hich 
we have just referred. For, by the sensations that 
so incessantly pour in from the over-tense excited 
body, the over-te^se and excited habit of mind is 
kept up ; and “ the sultry, threatening, exhausting, 
thunderous inner atmosphere n(wer cjuite clears 
away. If you never wholly give yourselves up to 
the chair you sit in but always keep your leg-and- 


body-muscles half contracted for a vise ; if 
you breathe eighteen or nineteen instead of sixteen 
times a minute, and nevcir ,»[uite brontlu^ out at 
that — what mental mood can you be in bur one of 
inner panting and expectancy, and how can the 
future .and its worries possibly forsake your mind ^ 
On the other hand, how can they gain admission 
to your mind if your brow bo unriiilled, your res- 
piration calm and complete, and your muscles all 
relaxed 

The .absence of nil volatility then in the phleg- 
matic Englishman is a very important .isset 
indeed, and although It is this vet}' buitor wliich 
is responsible for the Englishman Iteing so slow to 
arouse and deal a vigorous blow to Prussian 
aggressiveness, it must in the end detormino the 
successful termination of this gr(;at and long- 
drawn straggle. It is this very factor also wlticli 
furnishes the background of .sanity, serenity 
ami cheorfulno.ss to life, which rounds off tiie 
wiry edge of fretfulness and wliicli makes one 
good humoured and eafty of approach. The even 
forehead, tlie si. lb-like cheel<; and the codiish 03'e 
of the Britisher may bo less interesting for tlie 
moment, but they are more pi omising signs than 
intense expression is of what we may expeet of 
their possossoj- in the long run. “ Your dull, 
unhurried worker gets over a great deal of ground, 
because he uever goes backwards or breaks down. 
Your intense, eonvulsiNfe w’oi ker l)reaks down, and 
has h.ul moods so often that, you novel know 
where he may he wlum you most nged his lielp 
he may bo having one of his “ had *’ days We 
say that so many of our fellow-countrymen 
collapse and have to be sent abroad to rest their 
nerves, because they work ‘SO haid. I suspect 

that their cau.se lies in tlio.se absurd 

feeling.s o^ hurry and having no time, in that 
breath le.ss ness and tension, that anxiety of feature 

and that .solicitude for results, that lack of inner 

• 

* William James, 
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harmony and ease, in short, by which with* us the 

work is so apt to be accompanied It is your 

relaxed and easy worker, who is in no hurry and 
quite thoughtless, most of the while, of consequen- 
ces, who is your efficient worker ; and tension and 
anxiety ^and(present and future, all mixed up together 
in our mind at once, are the surest drags upon 

progress and hinderance to our success 

We must change ourselves from a race that 
admires jerk and snap for their own sakes, and 
looks down upon low vqices and quiet ways as 
*dul), to one that, on the contrar)>, has claim for 
its ideal, and for their own sake loves harmony, 
dignity, and ease.”* 

But the Britisher is fortunate in possessing not 
only the above-mentioned (jualitics which Profes- 
sor James recommends to his countrymen as being 
conducive to success in affairs, and the absence 
in Americans, of which he deplores so much, but 
the Englishman possesses racial characteristicjs 
which, though at first sight seem to be of an 
opposite nature, really go to enhance John Bull’s 
ease and calm. I rftfer to the sporting quali- 
ties of the English race. 1 shall quote James to 
show of what inestimable value they are in the suc- 
cessful conduct of affairs. We have spoken above of 
' “organic” sensations. “In the unhot^lthy-minded, 
apart froTU all sorts of old regrets, ambitions 
checked by shames, and aspirations obstructed by 
timidities, these consist mainly of bodily discom- 
forts not distinctly localized by the sufierer, but 
breeding a geheral self-mistrust and sense that 
things are not as they should be with -him. Half 
tho thirst for alcohol that exists in the world 
exists simply because alcohol acts as a temporary 
anaesthetic and effacer to all those morbid feelings 
that never ought to be in a human being at all. 
In the healthy-minded, on the contrary, there are 
no fears or shames to discover ; and the sensations 
that pour in from the organism only help to swell 
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the general vital sense of security and readiness 
for anything that may turn up. 

Consider, for example, the effects of a well-toned 
motor-apparatus, nervous and muscular, on our 
general personal self-consciousness, the sense of 
elasticity and efficiency that results. They tell 
us that, in Norway, the life of the women has lately 
been entirely revolutionized by tho new order 
of piuscular feelings with which the use of the 
ski^ or long snow-shoes, as a sport for both sexes, 
has made the women acquainted. Fifteen years 
ago the Norwegian women were, even more than 
the women of other lands, votaries of the old- 
fashioned ideal of femininity, the domestic angel, 
the “ gentle and re lining influence ” sort of thing. 
Now these sedentary fireside tabby cats of Nor- 
way have been trained, the) say, by the snow- 
shoes into lithe and audacious creatures, for whom 
no night is too dark or height too giddy and who 
are not only saying good-bye to tho traditional 
feminine pallor and delicacy of constitution, but 
actually taking the lead in every educational and 
social reform. 1 cannot but think that the tennis 
and tramping and skating habits and the bicycle- 
craze, which are so raj)idly extending aukong our 
dear sisters and daughters in this country, are 
going also to lead to a sounder and heartier moral 
tone, which will send its tonic breath through all 
our American life. 

1 hope that here in America igore and more 
the ideal of the well-trained and vigorous body 
will be maintained neck by neck with that of the 
well trained and vigorojis mind* as the two co-equal 
halves of the higher education for men and 
women alike. The strength of the British Empire 
lies in the strength of character of the individual 
Englishman, taken all alone by himself. And 
that strength, I am persuaded, is perennially 
nourished and kept up by nothing so much as by 
the national worship, in which all classes meet, 
of athletic outdoor life and sport.”* 


* William James, 


* William James. 
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PAN-GMMAN PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

BY MB. I. I. BRANTS. 
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FTER the fir^t Pnnio Wur follnwed, ten 
years Inter, the •second,” writes Herr 
Wilhelni Heizo;: in n recent niimluT 
of his magazine, “ 1 )»k Fuvmn.’ I^ow, Heir 
Herzog is anything hut an aggressive Pan- 
Gerinnnist. He is n p.ujitist., and a lender of 
pacifists. Wilhelm lleizog i.-^ tin Geirrmn iJniiisny 
MncDminld. 

'rhere is perh-ips one diflerence. Tfie (Reiman 
is more sngacioos than the Englishm:ih, moie alive 
to reality. Tb is evident, he says, that I do not 
agree with the Pan Germanic Is. My thoughts are 
not their thoughts and my ways are not their 
ways. For as the earth is distant from Mars, so 
is my point of view distant from their point of 
view (ihre miivsiriusferne Weltanschaung !”) 
What I admire, however, is the correctness of 
their forecast. 

And he goes on to show how years before this 
war the Pan-Germanist magnates foretold in their 
publications repeatedly and accurately the events 
which, at present, we are witnessing. Have they 
not proved their power of prophecy ? he a.sks. 
And shall wo not he wise, tlieroforn, in taking 
good note of tlieir present prognostications? 

One might perhaps object th it these Pan-Ger- 
manist magnates had .something to do with the 
rernarkahle fiilhlment of their prophesies. 'Jflii.«, 
no doubt, is true. But it ofily proves how great 
• has been their pofwer in Germany. It only proves 
how absurdly mistaken were those amiable English 
pacifists who, with the knowing smile of superior- 
ity, kdpt assuring that the Potsdam Pan- Ger- 
manists were merely an irresponsible and fantas- 
tic clique who had no influence whatsoever either 
oq their government or on their nation. 

We flee more clearly no>v, 


We see that it is they who held and hold the 
strings which set all the Potsd im puppets in 
motion. 

We see now bh it tli<^ |. ijuvai in the know, 
and that what ap-peared to ho their prognostica- 
tions, was merely a terse statement of the plan of 
campaign which they wore able and about to 
realise, atsl which they dared divulge beforehand 
on account of the paradisiac folly of their pacifist 
opponents. These admissions, however, do not 
alter our conclusions, 91' if they do modify them, 
it is only«in this sense that we have all the mw€ 
reason to take into careful consideration the divul- 
gations and so-called “ [irogiiosbications ” of the 
Pan-Germanists. 

Since the beginning of the war, the hold of 
Pan-Germanism on the^entire nation has become 
manifest through the fact that the whole Press 
of the Fatherland has adopted its peculiar jargon, 
not only papers always more or less aggressive 
like the “ Koelnische Zeitung ” and the “ Yossische 
Zeitung,” but also Liberal organs like the 
“ Berliner Tagcblatt,” and a Radical like the 
“ Frankfurter Zeitung,” and even, to a certain 
extent, the Socialist, “ Yorwnerts.” 

For the most authentic and consequently most 
valuable “ prognostications,” however, we must 
look up the Pan-Germanist League’s own organ, 
the “ All-Deutsche Blatter.” No patriotic English- 
man can afford to neglect the regular perusal of 
this organ. If he is unfamiliar with the German 
language, he should get the leading articles 
translated for him. Indeed, it might almost be 
worth while publishing them in English at fixed 
intervals. Fewer fools would be content to c}ie\v 
Jotufl in their Paradise, 
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A few iiistatioes chosen at random out of a 
hundred will make this clear. 

In December 1911, .the “ All Deutsche Blatter ** 
“ prognosticated ” an imminent war between the 
Germans and Russia about the conliol of the 
Adriatic, find “prophesied*’ that an Anstro- 
Serbian conflict would be the occasion for this 
war. The war (consequently) h i8 come, and 
Serbia has been the occasion. 

On July 27th, 1912, they discussed the mooting 
of the Tsar and the Kaiser at Baltischport, and 
“ prognosticated ” that the subsequent rapproche- 
ment betMieon Russia arid Germany wouhl prove 
ephemeral, and that a Russo-German war was 
about to break out. The rnpprochomont (of 
course) has proved ephemeral, and the Russo- 
German war Aaw broken out. 

On April 20, 1913, Herr Olasz, the President 
of the League, declared openly in an address at 
Munich that everything was now prepared for 
the conflict with Russia. 

On July 4, 1914, the “ All-Deutsche Blatter” 
pointed out in an Article headed, “ O dii mein 
Oasterreicli ! ” that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
was too feeble to preside over Austrian afiairs, 
and “ prognosticated *’ to all who could read that 
after the assassination of the only strong man, 
Francis uFerdinand, the German Kaiser would 
have to draw Austria within the pale of his 
administration. Need one wonder, in the face of 
this, and in the face of the fact that Austria’s 
“strong mah” was murdered in Austria by 
Austrians and after the Austrian police had been 
warned by the Serbian Government — need one 
wonder in the face of all this that there are those 
who hold that the Kaiser, too, would have been 
able to “ pfognostioate ” the assassination of his 
Austrian rival ? At any rate it is noteworthy that 
the League had again “ prophesied ” truly. The 
affairs of Austria .be^fi takeff oyej- b^ the 


On July 18, 1914, % leading article “pi ognoB- 
tioated ” the war with Fmneo, which nation, after 
waiting forty 3 enis, now at last saw its chance 
for levenge. 

Tliese are pro-wnr “ prognostications,” and they 
havo all come “ wonJerfuHy ” true. Since th^ 
begiiiiiiiig of the war tho same “ spirit of Divina- 
tion ” has been at work at the same r.itc, and, ns 
\U “ prophecies ” have not yet boon fulfilled, they 
are, foi- obvious leasons, .ill the moie interesting, 
and all tlie more woitliy of note and serious 
reflection, 

hor tho sake of space the exact, nggressive and 
somewhat stiu-tling tcirms of tho articles in (jno«. 
lion have hitherto not been quoted. An excep- 
tion must be made for one published on Seplember 
12, 1914, which hems tlie Catoninn title: 

“/wi FeWiyen meine ich, thtsa, Knylamh 
Weltherschaft r.u z^rMrsn set /” (But J tliink Unit 
England’s Empire must be destroyed !) 

ThuM should 0 '»d. KavR tlio editor, cverv aitlcle 
which, Riijce Kiiglniid’s diclaration of war, treatB of cur 
relatioijR with Ltiglaiid. How rarely, however, does mio 
read auch words. Daily our iicwspnporR exproRM ihcir 
coiicern about Ensland’a faUoncRR,” “ cgotiRia,” *• coin- 
morcialisiii,” “ racial Irroson,” “ POictouaucsK,”’ “envy ” 

•• jealousiicsB but how lew coni ludo otherwise ihan by 
R laint hope that W'c iuhv hIso le viotorioun 
over England. One would almost (hiiik that the wrilerM 
of thefio articltR do not quite ^rasp liar Ritiinliun 
England has notified ub by ineuiiHof her bruUl def Nra- 
lioii of war that she will not allow ttio Gerivan nioion Iq 
take the upward road to univerHhl power, but that slio 
will unrelentingly hurt us wherever aqd wlienoier she ih 
able. ThiB evil intention we must fruBtrato at all cosO. 
Wo, the German 07 iniiliunN are not willing to Buffer il o 
disgrace that the English 4rMnillionB Rot Ihcir foot in < i ,• 
neck*. We are not willing to hi^to onr future spoilt I v 
an evil-minded eiivier. T^ierefore the fight with EngUi.d 
roust be fought to the annihilation of that power. France 
Russia, and Belgium roust be brought to a state of 
impotence, so that they will he unnblo to hinder ub in 
our undertaking And this will ho absolutely unattain- 
able if we do not make these opponents Riibmit to the 
noceBsary conditions of peace, if we let them off without 
loss of territory and with a moderate indemnity to pav. 

In the numbers of October 10 nnd 24, 1914, 

there are leading articles in this same strain 

against the “ False Apostles,” such as Professo.* 

Haas Delbri^cH aiw} qther “pure fools,” v’bo, 
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“ with their vnsculums across their shoulders, are 
out looking for the blue flower of univeisal peace.’* 

Most telling of all, however, and quite final is 
the number of June 5, 1915, wbioh says : 

Tile war betwonn Kngliind and onrsolvcs is not con- 
corned with such narrow geographical ends, as aro at 
ishue between Fnince and Germany. U is concerned 
with the control of theRoa.fand with the invaluable 
treasures which depend tlierufrom. And a co. existence 
of both States, whereof in i.ny LJeopists dream, is in this 
case ns absolutely out of tho ({iicstion as was the co- 
existence of Homo and Carthage. • 

T/ie op^josition beiwfeu England and Gfrmarnj 
will thtrejore continue until jlnnlly one or other litis 
been Jinng to the ground. And whether we shall in 
thi% wiir already surcted in nurh a curbing down of 
England^ would at present^ to say the leasts seem 
doubtful, 

lb is these itiilicisod words which cause the 
peaceable Herr Hcizog to exclaim: “After the 
first Punic \\^‘lr followed, ten years later, the 
second.” 

xVll previous “ prognostications ” of the Pan- 
Gerrnanists have come true. Then aro we 
justified in treating this latter lightly i 

Will England at last miderstaiul that oven if 
victorious this time, sho will not have rid herself 
from German aggression ? 

Will she understand that either Home or Car- 
thago must disappear entirdy i 

Will she understand that as long as Germany is 
left with an atom of strength in her, England 
nevei^will be at rest a single day { 

Will she understand that her or.ly safety lies 
in the thorougli destruction and annihilation of 
Germany’s power % 

This does not seem idealistic. But, after all, it 
is not England who has desired this struggle, 
nor England who has sought the annihilation of 
her opponent. 

Then if atiniliilation there must bo by the 
other party’s expidSss desire, it is best that this 
should be the fate of the aggressor. 

There has been too much unpractical hesitation, 
too much abstract idealism already. For it is the 
very idealists, the Democratic Controllers and that 


ilk, who have brought us to this pass, and wotlld, 
if they could, bring us to the next and worse. 

In theory there is nolihing more admirable, 
nothing more desirable, than their scheme of in- 
ternal disarmament. No one is satisfied with the 
ruinous expense ot an arnied peace. If all States 
could disarm on one and the same day, and if all 
arsenals and wharfs could be placed under the 
control of an international committee, Utopia, or 
something very near it, would indeed be at hand. 

In practice however it is those very pacifists 
who are co-operating with the foes of Carthage 
for the city’s destruction. In Germany, tho 
Democratic Controllers are highly popular with 
the-founders of tho now league “Neues Vaterland,'* 
which is^ of somewhat the same tendency. But 
they are equally popular with the opposite side, 
tho Pan-Germanist League. This is ominous, 
The Pan-Germanists, indeed, are anything but 
afraid of international pacifism. What they 
prognosticate is, that when the pacifist doctrines 
are preached throughout the world by Democratic 
Controllers, Non- V'aterlanders, and the like, they 
will take a nnmli firmer and more extensive hold 
of the peopli) of Kngland and France and America 
than of tho people of Germany. And even if 
their Gerinau,adherent8 were to be as ardent and 
as numerous ns those of England and Franco and 
America, the influence of the latter upon a sensi- 
tive public opinion and a democratic government 
would bo great, whereas the influence of the former 
on a militaristic and hierarchical •state would 
be nil. According to the admirable piecepts of 
the honest pacifists, the peaceful States would then 
begin to disarm wholly or in part trusting to the 
i.nfluenoe of tlieir good example. That would be 
JJer Tatj for Germany. 

Therefore, let us keep in mind that “after the 
first Punic War followed, ten years later, the 
second.” 

Ceterum ceiisea Gei'inaniam delendam esset 



Text-Traditions of the Uttara-Rama Charita. 

BY DK. s! K. BELVALKAI{, M.A„ I’h.D. 

(Professor of Sanskrit^ Deccan College^ Poona.) 


H have been for some time engaged in preparing 
|| for the Hai‘vard Oriental Series an edition 
* ‘ of Bhavabhutis’ Uttara-Rnma Charita. The 
work is to be in three parts. The first 
which contaioH a general introduction and an 
JBagUsh translation, and which is printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, was omt a few 
weeks ago.^ The second contains — -besides the 
|iert in Sanskrit and Prakrit (which is already in 
type), an index to first lines, and a glossary of 
Prakrit words with their Sanskrit equivalents — 
^ome five appendices giving, among other things, 
the results of an application of certain verse tests 
to the three extant plays of Bhavabhuti with a 
view to determine their chronological sequence. 
The last volume is devoted, to note?, variant read- 
ings and critical apparatus, together with a few 
more appendices discussing topics such as 
‘ text-traditions of the play,* ‘ stage- conditions in 
Ancient India,* and so forth. The last two 
volumes are being printed at the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay. The stibject- matter of the 
following paper is taken from two appendices in 
the third part. 

Aufiecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum lists some 
eighty-five manuscripts of text and commentaries 
6n the Uttara-Rama Charita, and in the lists of 
nkanuscripts published since 1903, 1 have noted 
some thirty new manuscripts ; so that, even after 
allowing for rt-petitions in the lists and loss of 
manuscripts, the extent of available manuscript 
material for constituting the text ofc the play is 
well over a hundred. Of course not all these 
manuscripts would be ultimately valuable, but it 
sat Icaet necessary to examine them, if it be 


merely' to discard them l«ter ; and 1 meant to do 
thih before actually puhlLsliing my edition. How- 
ever this is a task that may easily take 3 ’oars, and 
since, strangely enough, in spite of the fact that 
there are some fiftcjm Indian editions of the play, 
no Occidental edition of it lias so far appeared, I 
was advised to put forth, at first, a tentative edi- 
tion of the pla)’, going back to it and preparing a 
second definitive edition as early as I could. The 
juesent edition, accordingly, is based on only 
eight mannsciipts. 

The selection of these particular eight manus- 
cripts was made for various reasons. In the first 
place, 1 trieil to get together manuscripts from 
parts of India widely ditlerent from each other, 
such as Madras and Nepal, Poona and Calcutta, 
Guzirat and Vizugapataui. Secondly, the manus- 
cripts are written in four different characters : 
Nevari, Devanagaii, Grantha, and Telugu — only 
the first two of which slightly resemble one 
another in the- form of their letters. Lastl}^, the 
manusciipts belong to different ages, ranging from 
the twelfth to the ninteenth century, and at least 
four of these eight manuscripts huve independent 
value. Hence the result yielded by a careful 
collation of these manuscripts, althougli admit- 
tedly tentative, may in any case be regarded as 
sufiiciently plausible. 1 shall give a few significant 
illustrations : 

The 27th stanza of the fifth act of the Uttara- 
Rama Charita runs as follows : — 
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Instead, the commentatof Viraraghava and 
three of the eight manuscripts used for my edition 
.give a prose passage identical with the above 
stanza in the beginning and the end,* One of 
these three manuscripts is the oldest extant 
manuscript of the play, being dated Sam vat #*309 
of the Nepal era, which corresponds to the year 
1196 of the Christian era. This circumstance 
therefore gives us a line of manuscripts lineally 
descended from an original exemplar of the 
twelfth century or earlier. Owing to a fracture 
or a peeling off of the leaf at this particular place, 
this original exemplar uppnrently had a lacuna 
which in a conscientious copy would be indicated 
by a blank. This later came to be filled in by 
the insertion of a few words which, along with the 
preserved beginning and the end, would give some 
soi t of a more or less appropriate meaning to the 
whole passage, such as we find it in the, printed 
editions of the play with Viraraghava’s comment- 
ary.* Manuscripts which give the original stanza 
intact 1 call A manuscripts ; those which give the 
substitute prose passage I call B manuscripts. 

In addition to the case above described there 
are a number of other cases — over seventy -five — - 
where manuscripts of class A give consistently 
readings different from those of class B * S'^^d 
while some of these variations can conceivably 
be explained away as scribal errors, there Al'e 
others where a del^)erate change of some sOi't 
seems to be ip evidence. 1 shall cite only one 
instance, which comes from the prologue at the^ 
beginning of the play. All A iuanusoripts read 
the first half of the second stanza thus ; 

while the B manuscripts road : 

ir wraPw ^ I 

where there is a deliberate change of tense— from 

anuvartate^ present, to anvavartata^ imperfect. 
_ 

* The identical portions are underlined, 


The original reading described Bhavabhuti as 'one 
on whom the Goddess of Speech attends as a sub- 
missive handmaid ; while the other reading — pre- 
sumably introduced after the poet’s death — 
describes him as ' one on whom the Goddess of 
speech attended as a submissive handmaid.’ 

Other cases of variation were in the same 
fashion submitted to a careful scrutiny, and as a 
result I am able to group the changes under 
following headings : — 

1. Omissions , — I shall mention three of the 
most significant places where A manuscripts 
give the passages and B manuscripts omit them. 
The passages are : act vii, stanza 38 ; act i, stanza 
31, and the three speeches ^mediately preceding ; 
and act iii, ^the whole passage beginning from 
stanza 21 to the end of Rama’s speech following 
stanza 24.* This last omission covers four stan- 
zas and fourteen lines of prose. Now it is of 
course possible to explain omissions as due to 
errors of vision, or the accidental loss of an inter- 
vening leaf. But this explanation does not readi- 
ly commend itself in a place wh^e the passages 
omitted happen to be just the passages that 
we would like to See omitted, or, at any rate, such 
as a company of actors wishing to stage the play 
would inevitably emit as being not necessary to 
the action of the play. The three cases selected 
are of this nature. 

2. Alterations both in the order and the word- 
ing of a passage. These occur quite frequently 
and in many cases the two or more available 
variants are equally good. Some of thes^ changes 
are of such a radical nature and are often such 
distinct improvements that one is led to ask 
whether it is Bhavabhuti himself revising and 
peifecting the ejy:dior form of the work. Such a 
procedure would be just in the manner of the 
poet. 

* My referenooB are to the iNirunya-sagar edition 
with ViraraghaTa’s *001001011 tary, 
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3. Ins&rikm and modifications in the stage- 
directions ancT othor minor changes calculated to 
i^st the actor iii.int6rpbeting his part correctly, 
or to produce dramatic vmdness. Of the former 
kind I have been able to put together some twenty 
or tvfonty-five instances where the B manuscripts 
usually give a stage-direction or a form of address 
more precise or more exactly corresponding to 
the ch^raotet and the occasi on. Of the latter 
kiud I shall mSntion just one instance. Act iii, 
stanza 26, reads as follows. (I give the English 
translation) : — 

* Thou art iny my second heart; thou art the 
moonlight to my ejSs, aiod to my body the immortal 
ambrosia ’ — with the|e and a hundred other words of 
endearment her simpffi ind loving soul thou didst be- 
gOHe ; and her now— slhl ! why utter the |:o8t P 

At the conclusion of the stanza the speaker, 
Yasanti, goes into a swoon. Now, if Vasanti is 
going to swoon at all, the best opportunity for 
it was of course the word * alas ! * Instead she 
waits to complete the stanza, saying— * I shall 
not talk any more (but go quietly into a swoon)’! 
In a case like this the acting version would cer- 
tainly omit the last words of the stanza — ‘ why 
utter the rest ? ' — and ^his is just what sotne 
manuscripts of class B do* 

I shall not trouble the reader with any further 
detals, but merely state my conclusion. The 
Uttara-Rama Charita has come down to us in 
two sufficiently distinct text- traditions, and one 
of these' gives us a number, Of characteristic diver- 
gences which are best explained as successive 
stage-emendations, most of them introduced after 
Bhavabhuti’s death and in the course of the later 
stage- history of the play, although a few of them 
may well have come from the poet himself. That 
the Uttara-Bama Charita had a stage-history 1 
infer from a passage in the Prithviraja-Vijaya, a 
poem of the twelfth century ‘which has survived ^ 
to tbs in only one incomplete birch-bark manus- 


cript, and which I am at present editing for the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 

Assuming the truth of this result 1 draw from 
it two further corollaries. The first I should 
rather state as a problem. We know that Kali- 
dasa’s Sakuntfila has come down to us in two or 
three or four recensions, and scholars are still 
disputing na to which of them is genuine. Now 
would it not be possible, I wonder, after a 
scientific study of all the available manuscript 
material, to come down to two ultimate and 
original recensions of the play, the differences 
between them being not necessarily greater than 
those between the first and the second Quartos of 
Hamlet ? In that case both would be genuine, 
one being the acting version of the other, possibly 
prepared by Kalidasa himself. I have already 
found out some evidence in support of such a 
theory;. but the whole problem is so intricate 
as well as interesting that I hope. some time to 
study it in a thorough manner and with the help 
of all the available manuscript material. 

My second corollary is thii^ ; If in this manner 
we find reason to believe in the existence in 
Ancient India of some sort of regular companies 
of actors, who gave in a particular locality plays 
written for them by a more or less limited group 
of dramatists, then, in the very nature of the 
case, it is to be expected that the forhi, history, 
and development of drama« would be different 
for different localities. A court-poet li^e Kali- 
dasa, for example, would write dramas exclusively 
dealing with the fc life at court and especially in 
the harom. Open-air performances given, at 
fairs — such us those of Bhavabhuti — would difler 
from them not only in the fihemo selected or the 
nature of its treatment,^ but also in the stage- 
conditions, by which are 6o be meant not only 
the stage-properties but also the make-up of the 
audience, which would have a deciding influence 
on the character of the drama. Viewed from 
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this point of view the ten rupakan of Hindu 
dramatists, some of which under a more or lets 
disguised form exist in India even to the present 
day, would acquire quite a new significance. In 
any case these considerations should at least 
teach us caution in making any sweeping genera- 
lizations regarding the Indian drama. In Indin, 
no loss tlian in Greece or in Medieval Europe, 
the drama as an institution came into existence 
in answer to a felt demand on the part of the 
people, • and the different forms it proliably 
assumed in the different provinces were due to 
differences of environment. Hindu drama — I 
mean the classic \1 Hindu dr.ima — was not, as is 
sometimes thought, a form of literary exercise in 
a dead language. Sanskrit for the matter of that 
is not even now, in any real sense of the term, a 
dead language Often it happenn to be the only 
available menns of communication between 


gcholars in different paints of India. Even now 
at times there are revivals of .old Sanskrit plays, 
such as the Sakuntala or the Mudra-Rakshasa. 
I have myself seen the former performed by a 
regular professional company. 

To understand a play rightly it is of great 
importance, therefore, to study the stage-condi- 
tions, and this can be done partly with the help of 
direct statements such as those fhund in 
Bliarata’s Natya-Sastra and partly in the light of 
such indirect testimony as the extant dramas and 
manuscripts of dramas afford us I may ani\ounce 
here, in passing, that I have at present on hand 
.aci itic.il edition^ of Bharata’.s Natya-Sastra to be 
publi.shed under the auspices of the Harvard 
Oriental Series. 

* Fora detailed aiinounoement of this edition, 

“ S inskrit Reiearob for July, 1915, 


ON FUTILITY. 

liV J. CHARTllES MOLO-VY, I.G’.S. 


R. ESME AMAllAN'riT of blessed i||^inoi'y 
said that to lie artistic is to be absurd 
uti^ to be conscious of one’s own absurdity. 
Perhaps he was right, but probably he 
meant that conscious* absurdity is the Ciisiest way 
of keepibg up a reputation, more or less iionestly 
won in tlie first instance, for artistic ability. 
Esme’s original was absurd enough in all con- 
science, but he reached his platform above the 
heads of the mob by some very solid steps of 
scholarship and culturd. Once on the platform he 
could easily gain attention by the simple process 
of standing on his head. In much the same way a 
writer who can really write may often find his 
account in the composition of pure futility. We 
Qpmxiion mortals believe bim ag m 

9 • 


ourselves, and attyibute his apparent banality to 
our own lack of appreciation. 

Tlic.^ reflections have occurred to me on reading 
in rapid succession four books :♦ “ The Dream 

Doctor ” and “ Gold of the Gods,” by A. B. 
Reeve, “ Prince Otto ” and “ The Dynamiter,” by 
R. L. Stevenson. Of the first two, which deal 

with the exploits of Professor Kennedy, a super- 
Sherlock Holmes, I can say with all sincerity that 
if there exUt books more inane in the English 

language I have not met them. The professor, 

a. 

*Gold of the Goda. A. B. Reeve (Hodder & Stoughton) 
The Dream Doctor do (do do ) 
f •eoeral John Regan? G A. Bertnihgham (do do ) 

Number 70 Berlim W. Le Queux (do do ) 

David Dlftiffe, St F» Benaop (dp do ) 
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who eeems to have studied science from an 
encyclopaedia, solves a mystery or two per day some- 
what in this style :* “ This matter of the evolu- 
tion of our individual mental life is too long a 
story to bore you with at such a critical moment. 
But the resistances, the psychic censors of our 
ideas, are always active, etc., etc.,” and so on for 
pages. In his work he is aided by The rayo- 
graph,” ** The interferometer ” (!!), and an 

apparatus which records the secrets of the 
human heart;” this last must be a useful sort of 
machine. He who runs may read — if he can. 

Mr. Reeve, one may suspect, is unconscious of 
his own absurdity, and therefore is inartistic. 
Stevenson was perhaps the most consummate 
artist in fiction of the nineteenth century ; one 
wonders was his tongue in his cheek when he 
wrote Prince Otto " and “ The Dynamiter,” and 
read the criticisms of his work. A recent writer 
has found Clara Luxmore of “ The Dynamiter,^’ 
the most charming of Stevenson’s feminine crea- 
tions ; to the ordiimry mind she possesses about 
the same degree of vitality as a wax doll stufied 
with sawdust. True, the com petition in liveliness 
among Stevenson's heroines is not keen. Steven- 
son admitted this himself in his letters to Sidney 
Colvin ; strange that the hand that drew Alan 
Breck, John Silver, and, supreme above all, Lord 
Hermiston, could not depict in words a living 
woman. Barbara Grant was the nearest he got 
to it,' and he frankly admits that she at once 
supplanted his heroine, the weariful Catriona 
Drummond, in his affections. Lady Allardyce, a 
side character in “ Catriyna,” shows some spark of 
humanity ; one would sooner spend a day with 
her than with old Kirsty Elliot. Of Stevenson's 
other /‘young led dies,” what can be said; Alison 
Graham, yotung Kirsty Elliot, J^incess Amelia, 
Uma, they are a dreary throng. But Stevenson 
could create men of fiesh and blood'; it would be 
intei^sting to know his own private and candid 
opinion of Prince Otto. 


Mr.. Q. A; Bermingham has turned futility to 
another use. Ho created a mildly amusing 
character in the Rev. J, J. Meldon of his earlier 
books, and has gone on recreating him under 
various names. J. J. has merely taken off bis 
clerical collar to become . Dr. Lucius O’Grady of 
“ General John Regan ”; there does not seem to 
be any reason why Mr. Bermingham ’s output of 
^gently comic futility should ever stop. One 
book is no better and no worse thnn its immediate 
predece.ssor or successor. 

Mr. William Le Quoux and his spies are old 
friends. The bold bad man of “Number 70 
Berlin ” is much like other bold bad men. Would 
that all German spies resembled him ; we should 
win this war more quickly if they did. The last 
of my books illustrates a different phase of 
futility. Mr. E. R Benson, if he writes too 
much, at any rate writes with care and taste. 
Into “ David Blaize,” he has put conscientious 
work, and a certain amount of superficial charm. 
But how did Tom Hughes dash off “ Torn 
Brown,” and (apparently) render futile all subse- 
quent attempts to depict the soul of the schoolboy. 
David Blaize is a nice manly boy ; there is in him 
nothing of the priggishness of “ Eric ” and 
Julia^ Home,” nor of the bazaar cuteness of 
“Stakey.” But call up in your mind Tom 
Brown, East, Flashman, young Brooke, “ The 
Doctor ” and David, Frank Maddox, Mr. Adams 
are but cinema figures. They are what we grown- 
ijps think boys and their masters ought to be ; 
Tom Hughe's lot are what* we know in our hearts 
boys are. 
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Historical Studies in the Bhagavad Gita. 

BY ltA.0 BAHADUR C. V. VAIDYA. 


PART II. 

The next important line referring to astronomi- 
cal observations or notions is of greater value and 
will, 1 think, establish niy position on more solid 
basis; It is the line ^ ^ 1 

ITfcTT S[*TT. inTT: Now this 

line has puzzled ■ many coiimientators, as 
according to the now accepted theory* 
in India a Kalpa consists of fourteen Manus 
or M*invantaras, wliile this line appar- 
ently mentions four Manus only. The 
division of a Kalpa into Manvantaras is not to 
be found in ancient works. Why this i le.i should 
have been started it is however not difficult to see 
as I shall presently show. Tint tvhy a Ka^pa of 
1000 Yugas should be divided into 14 Manus I 
am unable to discover. There is neither tradition 
to support it nor mathematical, convenience to 
favour it. From Shankar Dixit’s invaluable 
History of Indian Astrology we find (page 193) 
that of all the Indian Astrologers, Aryabhatta 
alone gave up the orthodox system of Kalpa, 
Manus, and Yugas ; and this was considered to 
be a great defect of his theory. Hence we know 
that this system is not only astronomical but also 
religious. Astronomy had to adopt w h at religi- 
ous books had already stated on this subject 
and its "professors were apparently compelled 
to adopt 14 Miirtus though an inconvenient 
number. We find thus 14 Manus are mentioned 
in the Manii-Smriti and that was an authority 
all powerful. How troublesom this number has 
become to astronomers one will see when it is 
remembered that this gives for each Manvantara 71 
Yugas or Mahayuga^ (consisting each of the four 
minor Yugas) and leaves a remainder of six 
Mahay ugas to be accounted for in same way. Yet 
Indian astronomers have conformed to this tradi- 
tion of the Manu-Smriti, for they could not afford 
to goagainst the religious traditions of the country. 
It is possible to suggest ^hat this idioa of 14 
09 


Manus was entertained because it was found by a 
rough sort of arithmeticMl calculation that the 
number 14 was tlie best integral number which 
fitted in with the theory of a number of Manvan- 
taras pi'eoeded and followed by Sandhyansas or 
twilight periods equal to one Krita Yuga each. 
But I do not think this probable, and the origin 
of the idea of 1 4 Manus at that ancient period 
seems inexplicable to me at least. 

But however these fourteen Manus might have 
come in, they have become troublesome enough 
even to religious books. For according to the 
orthodox theory each Manu has a different set of 
Saptarsis, gods and heads of dynasties or 

as they are called, who are always ten in 
number beii^g the ten sons of each Manu. Now 
not only the names of so many as fourteen Manus 
had to be given but also of the corresponding 
Saptarsis, gods and heads of family. To my view 
the names of 14 Manus and of the various 
Saptarsis, gods and beads of dynasties, as they 
are given in the different Puranas have anyhow 
been conceived and concocted, add the multiplied 
requirements somehow met. 1 will not trouble 
the reader with the recitation of these different 
names but as a matter of illustration I will give 
you the different^ names of. the 14 Manus. They 
are given in some Puranas, as follows ^-past 
Manus : 1. Svayarubhuva. 2. Svarochisha. 3. 
Auttama. 4. Tamasa. 5 , Raivata. 6. Chakshusha 
and 7. Vaivasvata (the present) and future Manus. 
8. Savarnrya. 9. Raiichya. 10. Bhautya. *11. Meru- 
savariii. 12. Rita. 13. Ritaffhama. 14. Visbvak- 
sena. These are the names as given in the 
Matsya Purana, while other Puranas give other 
names for future Manus mostly ending in Savami 
such as and so on. 

Now although we cannot say how this idea of 
14 Manus came into vogue, I have found that 
the idea of there* being more than one Manu or 
progenitor of the . human raoe can be traced so 
far back as the Rigveda itself. The Rigveda 
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contains ths mention of three Manus ; and their 
niaine^ are: Vaivasvata, Sanivarani and Savarnya. 
The first two names are found in two consecutive- 
kuktasof the 8th Mandaka, viz, 61, 52. They 
form part of a Valakhilya «nd the coiuposern of 
them are two Kanvas, viz., nud ^TT^: 

*KW.' The first says in the very first verse 

R l and the second 
^ays in a similar strain also in tlio very Jir.^t line 

sm q^t qtq 5ISI %: gfm i qvT fsTcT 

(Rii;veda 

Mandala VIII, 61 & 62). These two Siiktns 
l^ad me to believe that tlie idea of there being 
many Manus or progenitors of the Imman race 
belongs even to the Rigvedic times, it is an idea 
natural to all deep thinkers. Of course, when the 
idea that the world is ^dissolved and recreated 
again and again is once entertained, the idea that 
there must be different progenitors or Manus 
easily follows. But in the same creation before 
the world is dissolved, it is not, ordinarily 
speaking, a natural idea that there should be 
different progenitors. But yet the observation 
would be made that nations come and go while 
the world still lasts and hence deep philosophers 
might come to believe in the existence of different 
Manus and different races of men living at the 
same time or at different times following one 
inother. In the two above Suktas apparently 
Manu Sapivarani is past Manu and Manu Vaivas- 
vata is the modern or present Manu. There is a 
third Manu mentioned in theu lOtb Mandala, 
Sukta 62. His name is in one line given as 
Savarni and in another line as Savarnya. 
Macdox\jBll observes under Manu that in the 
opinion of Ludwig, the two Manns : Savarni and 
Savarnya are apparently histoiical while Manu 

Vaivasvata is mythical. I do not know on what 
ground this opinion has been baaed by Ludwig 
exce^ perhaps the mention of (Yadu 

Zar^ha) in thel bymfi jUat referred ± 0 ^ viz.|X. 62. 


To my mind these names are equally n.) ihical 
though (Samvarana) is the name of a king 
of, the lunar line. And Savarni, Savarnya and 
Vnivasviits are all mythical persons, as Macdonell 
observes himself, perhaps as mythical as the name 
M.iiiu itself and must have only been a conception 
of the Vedic Rishis. 

Although this idea of a number of Manus must 
•be acknowledged to be Vedic, so far as I have 
looked into Vedic liteiatiii e the idea of 14 Manus 
is not Vedic* It dates from the Pauranic period. 
To put it in stricter language it first appears in 
the Manu-smiiti. Altliongli I have not found it 
in the present Mahahharata still Manii-srnriti and 

I 

tlie present Mahahharata belong to the same 
j eriod, viz., about 250 B.C. Absence of mention 
is, as 1 have often said, of very little moment ; 
and the Harivamsa mentions fourteen Manus. 
The idea is given in all the Puranas whose 
present forms date from about 300 A. I). The 
modern Indian astronomers have all adopted it, 
ami they date from about the ]st century A. D, 
It must thus be granted that the idea of 14 
Manus can be consistently traced so far back as 
260 B C. But so far as I have searched the 
theory of 14 Manns witli different Kishis for 
each different heads of dynasties is not 

to be found in the more ancient books. It must 
Imve no doubt been gradually evolved from the 
idea of more than one Manu contained in the 
Rigveda. Strangely enough the name of M.uiu 
Samvarani has been omitted in the modern themy. 
How such an oi^jission could have been made 
passes [understanding as everything Vedic has 
been devoutly preserved while much has been 
added. Yet this omission is at least a proof of the 
fact that the idea of a number of Manus evolved 
only gradually, and at ditferent times diflerent 
ideas must have prevailed about them. . -i 

I now turn to the interpretation of the 
apparently inexplicable line ^ 

interpretation becomes difficulty 
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because we seek to interpret it on the theory 
of 14 Manus which is clearly later than the 
Bhagavadgita. If we interpret the line on 
the basis* of the Vedic literature and the 
Vedangas which immediately preceded and 
followed it the interpretation becomes easy. 
We may conceive that af the time of the 
Bhagavadgitrt, the theory cunent was that 
there were four past Manus only and they were : 
Sam varan i, Suvarni, Vaivasvata and preceding 
them all Svayambhuvn, a mention of whose name 
is to be found in the Nirukta in the line ^3* 

I (‘M- i). The present Maim 
according to the Sathap.itha or other Vedic 
literature it: V^aivasvata and that evidently 
is the view of the Bhagavadgita also, wherein 
the doctrine of the Gita is said first to have 
been imparted to Vivasvan, who preached it 
apparently his son Manu, who preached it to 
apparently his son Ikshvaku,’ and so on. It 
must, therefore, be supposed that the idea pre- 
valent in the days of the J^hagavadgita was that 
there were four Manus up to 8hri- Krishna’s 
time, viz., Svi.yambhuvH, Savavnya, Sam varan i 
and Vaivasvata. 

On a little consideration it will also be apparent 
that the idea of there being diflferent Haptarshis 
in each Manu’s time had ahso not evolved itself in 
the daywf the Bhagav.'idgita. If we interpret the 
line accdrding to Jhe modern orthodox theory of 
14 Manu^ and their corresponding Rishis we 
must admit that the line is wrong ; for uj) to Shpi 
Krishna’s time seven “Manus. had been born and 
seven Saptarshis coriesponding to them had 
also been born p nd became progenitors 
human face. Instead of seven Maharshis there- 
fore there ought to have been Eff Bff or 49 

The words would therefore be 

wrong if Manus nre to be taken as seven and 

oven,if and bo the 

three categories adopted, still BFT retnains 

anfl would be wrong acc«rding to the abov« 


calculation The only possible way of interpret- 
.ing the first category would be that we must 
suppose and infer that the theory of difierent 
Saptarshis for each Manu had not then arisen. 
The words would then mean the ^ or 

the ancient seven Maharshis and the four Manus. 
By the word it is sought to exclude other 
Maharshis who are later and who are not looked 
upon as the progenitors of the human race. 
Instead of therefore attempting to interpret the 
line in consonance with the later theory of Manus 
and Snptarshis as unfolded in the Puranas, if we 
interpret t?he line on the basis of the Vedic" 
literature, contemporaneous or preceding, we are 
easily enabled to interpret the line straightly as 
meaning the first or primeval seven Rishis and 
the four Manus from whom were born all the 
Prajas or human beings. 

The next question is, which are the seven 
primeval Maharshis ? That question too in my 
view should be solved in the above way by finding 
which are the seven Rishis spoken of in the 
Vedic literatin- ? They are plainly Vashi.stha, 
Kashyapa, B:. .radvaja, Gautama, Vishvamitra, 
Jn mnd.ignvM, and Atri, as given in the Briha- 
(laranya Up.inishad (Second Brahmana). In 
interpreting t he Rigvedic line gjT 

cTl?" the above Ui»;inisliad says 

1 I ?qm 

1 Mild Even nccordiDg 

to the later Pamanic theory these are the 
Ri.shis of the piesent Vaivasvata Manvautara. 
When tlie thpin \ i»F different Rishis for different 
Manus arose later, the Saptarshis assigned 
to the first or Svayambhu Manu were 

I (Mahabh.-Shanti) 

and for the other past Manus other Saptarshis 
are assigned as also for the coming Manus. All 
these names are probably imaginary and not real. 
The names of the Saptarshis for the present Manu 
are very probably real and these persons appear 
to be historical. These Rishis are th^ cqmposeny 
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of Rigvedic hymns, their principal composers so 
to say. There are minor and other composers 
sAbo ; but these are the prominent ones. Vasis- 
tha has a whole Mandala, so also Yishvamitra 
and BHaradvaja and also Atri or rather his sons 
or descendants the Atreyas. Kashyspas and 
Jameidagnyas are also composers of hymns. The 
only important Yedic name not included in the 
Saptarshis appears to be Kanva. But he is a 
later Maharshi evidently while the others are old, 
for they are, almost all of them, connected with 
the story of Rama or the earlier solar race 
Kshatriyas, while the Kanvas are associated with 
the later lunar race Kshatriyas. Whatever that 
may be, the seven Rishis of the present Manu are 
all of them historical beings and composers 
of Yedic hymns. Moreov^ir from a reference to 
the Yedic Index I find that they are all, with the 
exception of Jamadagni, mentioned in the Rig- 
vedic hymns also ; while 3^^, , ^5 are 

not. According to Mahabharata Adiparva, ch. 65, 

' c 

Pulastya is the progenitor of Rakshasas and hence 
probably is an ifriaginary being. 1 think the 
Saptarshis actually mentioned in the Brihadaranya 
Upanishad are all of them historical beings and I 

thinktheseare meant in the line ^ ^ etc. 

These Rishis are, as is well known, identified 
^ith ‘the seven stars so brilliantly visible in 
the Northern Hemisphere towards the north 
^le. Such an identification of great men with 
stars in the sky is natural. Strangely enough 
this identification is also copied under that 
natural desire to imitate and copy to which poets 
are so prone and which has thus given rise to the 
idea of different Manus and different Saptarshis. 
As the Great Bear or Saptarshil, being prominent 
in the i|orth, are assigned to that^ direction, it is 
Buppoijed that there are Saptarshis in the other 
three directions also, viz., the east, south and 
tvest There are thus not* only different 
Saptarshis for different Manus but different ones 
fpr dir^tions. In chapter 208 of the 


Shantiparva of the Mahabharata this idea is given 
and different Saptarshis of the different directions 
are enumerated being p.ssigned to 

the east. In this enumeration etc., 

are assigned to the north only ; thus confirming 
the old tradition |;hat the real Saptarshis are 
Gotama Bharadvnja and others. The Aryans 
came from the north and the seven Rishis of 
fheirs composed their Yedic hymns in the north, 
and it is therefore natural that these Rishis 
should always have been looked upon as the Rishis 
of the north. 

In my view then the line ^ 

I should be interpreted to mean 
the ancient seven great Rishis (viz.. Gotama, 
Bharadvaja, Yasistha, Kashyapa, Yisvamitra, 
Jamadagni and Atri) and the four Manus 
(viz., Svayambhuva, Samvarni, Savarni and 
Yaivasvata). These, the Gita says, are the 
mental emanations of God and from them 
were born all the living beings. That this inter- 
pretation is the correct one may be inferred from 
the fact that this idea has been handed down from 
before the time of the Bhagavadgita to the time 
of the present Mahabharata and ev’en the Puranas 
whose present form is still later. Of course it 
survives in a changed form, viz., with the additional 
idea that this takes place in each Manvantara. 
We find in the Narayaniya episode itself '*thiB idea 
with the extended notion. For instance, in 
chapter 341 Santiparva of the Mahabhaiata we 
ore told how living beings were boi-n in the 

days of the first M'anu. 

»T5R«?T \ IT3: II 

cn Jifhlitfn: i 

TOTwr. jR^firww snnt ii 

(Mahabh. santi, chap. 341. J These lines con- 
tain an idea exactly parallel to that in the lines 

^1^ f of the BhjsgaVadgita under 

‘ ' ‘ 
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consideration. The idea that the world or rather 
the human world is born from the Saptarshis 
and Manus was very natural to the Indo- 
Aryans, especially at the time when they 
had * conquered nearly the whole of India 
and had become so to speak isolated in it. 
The BiMliuiins, it seems to me, derived their 
birth from the Saptarshis and the Kshatriyas 
derived their birth from the Solar and Lungr 
dynasties, both supposed to have been sprung from 
Mann, the rest of the people being born from 
their* younger branches. Now it is strange to 
remark that the Gotia system of the present 
Biahmins derives t‘ieir Gotras from these self- 
same seven Rishis or Saptarshis with the addition 
of one more Rishi, viz., Agastya, who, as the seven 
Rishis are identified with the seven stais of the 
Great Bear in the north, is identified with a 
brilliant star in the south. Probably Agastya 
was the Rishi who first went to the south or 
Borne of his descendants and hence he is identified 
with a star in the south. Agastya is a Vedic 
Rishi being the composer of some Vedic hymns. 
I Cfinnot pursue this line of inquiry further for 
want of sufficient material. But it would be 
most interesting to inquire who are the Brahmins 
who at present derive their Gotra from Agastya 
and to see whether tliese Brahmins really belong 
to the, south. As a matter of fact we in the 
Maharashtra have our Gotras all derived from 
the Saptarshis. Whatever this may be, it is not 
impossible to infer from the above fact that the 
Bhagavadgita and evSn the present Mahabharata 
are older than the present Gotra system of the 
Brahmins. 

To return to fliy subject the line 

V plainly and simply in- 
terpretable as the ancient seven Rishis, viz., 

* Gotama, Bhnradvajh, etc., and the four 
M^nus, Svayambhuv.i, etc. This meaning 
pfesuppose^ thit the theory of 14 Manus 
bad not then arisen, mlt also presmpposes that 


the theory of there being different Saptar- 
shis for the different Manus had also not arisen. 
Now it is clear that in the Manu-Smriti there are 
mentioned 14 Manus. The contemporaneous 
present Mahabharata also entertained the same 
idea though I have not found it expressly 
stated. And it is to be found in the Harivamsa, 
which is looked upon as a portion of the present 
Mahabharata. Moreover thp idea that there are 
different Sai^tarshis for different Manus is to be 
found in the present Mahabharata also as we 
find that the first suppositious Saptarshis 

etc., are given in chapter 341 with 
Svayamblmva. Manu. In short, we may be sure 
that the theory of 14 Manus and different 
Saptarshis for these 14 had come into vogue at 
the tim^ of the present Mahabharata. The 
Bhagavadgita apparently was composed at a time 
when only 4 Manus were believed in and only one 
set of Saptarshis. This must have been there- 
fore long anterior to the present Mahabharata of 
250 B.C. and we are • fortified in placing the 
Bh«gnvadgitii some time before or about the time 
of the Vedangas. There is of course nothing in 
the line which can bring it into relation with any 
of the Vedangas, but what I would argue is that 
a long time must have elapsed between the theory 
of four Manus and its development into that of 
fourteen Manus with different Saptarshis for each 
of them and hence we may feel justified in 
inferring that tlio Bhagavadgita is prior to the 
time of the Vedangas which immediately preceded 
in point of time the present Mahabharata. 

I will lastly notice one more astronomical 
reference in the Bhagavadgita which is however 
not of so decisive character as the above. It is 
the well known line RT^T^TT 

I Bhagavadgita chap. 10. This line 
looks simple enough but the historical diffi- 
culties which sffrround it are very considerable. 
If the line is explained on the supposition tlwt 
Shri- Krishna identifies himself with spi'ing among 
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the seasons and the month of Margashirsha 
among months, because they are the most enjoy- 
able of their lot, thero is a very Httle to be said. 
()t course this depends upon individual liking and 
Shri- Krishna’s liking was for the spring season 
and the month of Margashirsha. But if the line 
is explained on the ground of spring being the 
first among the seasons, and Margashirsha the first 
among the months and there is a great probability 
in favour of this explanation : then the astrono- 
mioal and historical difficulties come in. P^or if 
$pring is granted to be the first among the seasons 
Ohaitra ought to be the first among the months. 
Let us look into the historical aspect of this 
question with the aid of Shankar Dixit’s invalua- 
ble book, the “ History of Indian Astronomy 
in Marathi. It is clear that the Yedic^ literature 
speaks of the seasons as always beginning with 
the spring. There are references usually to six 
and sometimes to five seasons but for the latter the 
explanation offered by the Sathapatha is that the 
number is five by the « consolidation of the last 
two, viz,, Hemanta and Sisira which is very 
natural as they form together the cold season. 
Moreover, it appears to me that the I/dagayana or 
northern half year in Yedic times began with the 
vernal equinox. That was also natural because in 
the higher lattitudes-of the Northern Hemisphere 
with t£e appearance of the sun above the horizon 
after total disappearance for some months below 
the equator, the spring would be a time most 
marked. Nature and man would feel the glad 
^ change and hence the year began with the spring 
with the ancient Yedic Aryans,- who probably 
Hved beyond the Himalayas. There was a change 
with the study of astronomy and the permanent 
habitation, in a country where the sun never 
disappeared but always remained above the 
horizon throughout the year and the Udagayana 
then began with the turning of* the sun 
ioWards the north. Whatever that may be, 
tdie modern astronomical Udagayana begins with 


the winter solstice in the month of January. In 
short, spring wae the first season in the year with 
the older Aryans, and hence we have in the ex- 
pression ft contact with the 

Yedic times. Now turning to the months the 
first thing that requires to be mentioned is, that 
the name Chaitra, Ykishakha, etc., are not Yedic 
at all. They arose about the end of the Yedic 
times or the Brahmnnas and before the time of the 
Yedangas. The Yedic names for the months were 

3 ^, - 31 ^, etc., that is, two to each season 
and began with or Chaitra. Acoordihg to 
Dixit’s astronomical calculation, the new names 
must have come into existence about 2000 B.C. 
and this date accords well with the evidence of 
the Yedic literature. While in the Yedanga 
Jyotisha and Panini and the Kalpa Sutras, the 
names Ohaitra, etc., are fully established, in the 
Sathapatha* Brahmana ; in the older portion or 
the first ten Kandas these names are not used but 
the older ones, while in the 11th Kanda which is 
of later date the name Yaishakha appears for the 
first time (see Dixit p. 130). The earlier portion 
of the Sathapatha dates, as Dixit has shown, about 
3000 B.C. This latter portion may be assigned 
to about 2000 B.C., thus making it possible for 
the new names of months to appear thereiif. In 
the Yedanga Jyotisha they are the only names 
used and the Yedanga Jyotisha dates, according to 
Shankar Dixit, about 1500 B.C. Bearing this 
historical fact in mind, the line IfTRHt 

must have been composed 
any time after iJOOO B.C. and thus the 
first part of our theory that the Bhagavadgita 
must be placed after the Brahmanas is justified. 
We have yet to find justification for the 
other half of our theory that the Gita should 
be placed before the Yedangas. We hay^ 
given the historical inference derivable ffom the 
name of Margashirsha, and we will now proceed 
to see how its being first among m 9 tfiths can be 
reconciled with the spring being^^gfee first among 
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the seasons and whether any inference can be 
drawn from this portion of the line. 

If the Yedic sen sons always began with the 
spring, and if the Yedic months the names being 
etc., began with *15 

said) how is it that when the new names were 
assigned to months the order was changed and 
the months began with Margashirsha ? That is a 
very difficult question to answer. That the 
names did actually so begin appears from the 
present Mahabharata also; in the Anushasna 
Parva or division of which, the names of the 
months . are twice mentioned and in this order, 
viz., Maigashiralia, Pausha and so on. In chapter 
109, the merit of perfoiniing the woi>hip of 
V^ishnu on tlie Dvadashi of each month is 
described. It is interesting incidentally to re- 
mark that the names of Vishnu heie given are 
Keshavn, Narayana, Madhava and so on, i.e., in 
the order of the 24 names of Vishnu recited in the 
beginning of all religious ceiemonies even now. 
It may be thought from this chapter that the 
order M*irgashirslia, Pausha, etc., was prevalent 
with the Bhagavatas ; but in chapter 106, the 
same order is given and therein (lie merit of 
fasting or observing in each month is 

given. This isentiiely non sectarian. The practice 
of counting the months from Margashirsha 
appears also in the Giih}a Sutras as mentioned 
under the word J»iak§hatra in the “ Vedic Index,** 
and these Sutras are later than the present 
Mahabharata. Thus tlie practice continued down 
to the beginning of tbe Chivtian era. Why this 
order c.ime into vogue it is difficult to see. The 
Krittikas from Vedic times were at the beginning 
of the Nakshtras, and they remained so down to 
about the beginning of the Christian era when the 
jnodern methodical system of astronomy heralded 
by the Siddhantas was introduced. From that 
time down to the present, Ashvini is at the head 
of^Nakshatras, spring at the head of seasons, and 
Obaitra at the head of months. In yedic times 


in contrast with this, Krittikas were at the head 
of Nakshatras, and spring and Madhu (or Chaitra) 
at the head of seasons and 'months During the 
interval, i e., from about 2000 B.C, ‘to the 
beginning of the Christian era, it appears that the 
Krittikas remained at the head of Nakshatras 
while, Margashirsha appears to have been at the 
head of the months. Dixit has pointed out that 
Alhiruni records that in Sfndh and adjoining 
districts months begin with Margashirsha. Thus 
the Margashirsha counting Order of months re- 
mained in some provinces in vogue even down to 
1000 A D. As I have said before it is natural 
to expect that if Margashirsha be placed at the 
head of months, Tlemanta should be placed at the 
head of the seasons. I do not enter into the 
difficult controversy about the connection that 
lies between Margashirsha and Mriga Nakshatra 
also called Agrahayana. For if the names 
Chaitrs, etc., for the months aie of so late an 
origin a.s 2000 B.C., we are not concerned with 
this controversy which goes back to 4000 B.C. 
We are however confronted vrith the difficulty of 
explaining why the months should begin with 
Margashirsha when the seasons begin with the 
spring or Vasanta. That they did begin* so at 
first is historic;\)ly proved by the very line of the 
Bhagavadgita under consideration. In the Yedanga- 
Jyotisha, the year began with the month of 
Magba. The Uttarayana in the days of the 
Yedanga usually begsu in that month and hence 
Magha vmis placed at the head of the months, and' 
the two intercalary months, which were to be 
added in five years, were assigned on that basis, 
one before Sravana in the third year, and the 
other before Magha of the next cycle of five 
years, 'fhe months thus, with the astronomers, 
began, in the •days of the Yedanga Jyotisha and 
later, with Magha. I have not found traces of 
this in the preseat Mahabharata, but this practice 
may be inferred from the change in the , begin- 
ning of seasons appearing therein, In one line 
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in the present Mahabharatfi the seasons are said 
to begin with Sisira., which corresponds with 
the months beginning with Magha. This line 
been pointed out by Dixit himself. It is 
RIRRT^: 11 (Mahabhr. 
Anva'ined ch. 44). Here not only the seasons 
begin with Sisira but also the Kakshatros begin 
with Sravan, a time which as already stated has 
been calculated to be about 450 B.C. In short, 
during the interval from 2000 BO. to the 
beginning of the Christian era various systems 
prevailed, the list being Sravanadi Nnksbatrss, 
Sisiradi seasons and Maghadi months. In 
Parashara Grihya Suttra on Margashirsha Pur- 
nima there is prescribed a sncrifice to the year 
and with that to the season Hemanta' naturally 
enough. To my mind the historical inference 
which may be derived from the line in the 
Bhagavadgita under considieation, viz., 

is that the line may 
be assigned to the time when the^Vedanga 
Jyotisha was not written which treated the 
months as beginning with Magha and naturally 
enough the seasons as beginning with Sisira. 
Being written before the Yedsnga Jyotisha the 
Gita line still keep^ touch with the order of the 
seasons in the Vedic Hteijfiture, while it brings in 
the new names of the months beginning with 
Margashirsha. That line thus may be taken to 
date between 2000 B.C. , and 1500 B.C. , dates 
assigned by Shankar Dixit to the end of the 
Vedic literature and the Vedanga Jyotisha. 

I have said before that I cannot explain why 
the order of months beginning witk Margashirsha 
came into vogue. I may, however, hazard a guess. 
In every country some seasons are very marked 
and impress the popular mind: In Vedic time.s 
when the Aryans were beyond the Indus 
and the Himalayas, perhaps in the plains 
of Middle Asia, the sarat or autumn was most 
marked. The year therefore was measured by the 
return of this season and this word therefore 
came to mean a year also. In India, of course, 
the rainy season is the most important season and 
naturally enough in later Indian literature 
the name of the year is Varsha or the 
rainy season. In fact. Emperor Akbar in- 
stituted a new year beginnin/ with the 
ndny season in India, and this is (^led the Fasli 
or the Mrigasal. So in my opinion in certain 
V 0 ty hdt parts of India like Sin*dh and Western 
FMjabf tbe cold seasen is the most impr^sive. 
the rains acs not of much count, the inun- 


dation of rivers doing most useful work and the 
rain being also scant. The hot season is oppressive 
and hence the cold season ushered in by Margashir- 
sha is most enjoyable and impressive the winter 
crop also being the most valuable. It is hence 
that in these parts the year may easily have 
‘ begun with Margashirsha, This is only a guess 
and I put it before thp reader for what it is worth. 

There is one more observation to make in this 
connection. I find that in Amara Kosha the 
months have also been given as beginning with 
Margashirsha. Of course, naturally enough Jlmara 
gives the seasons as beginning with the corre- 
sponding season, viz., Hemant. The month;) are 

given from the line HIT urf 

(1st Kanda, Kala Varga) the seasons are 
given from the Hemanta in the line 

and the whole is 

wound up by the line ^ 5 ;^ jftl 

(ditto). Now it is not only interest- 

ing to compare this line with the line of the 
Bhagavadgita under consideration, but it is 
also interesting to note that Amara counts 
the seasons as beginning with Hemanta and the 
months as beginning with Margashirsha against 
the present practice adopted by Indian 
astronomers not later than the Siddhantas. 
lie may, therefore, have lived before Arya- 
bhatta and other astronomers, or lived in 
those parts of India where the months continued 
to be counted from Margashirsha as mentigned 
by Albiruni. 

Lastly, 1 must state that the dates 1 have 
accepted are those assigned by Dixit. Western 
scholars do not as.sign these dates. They seem 
to hold that no dates are deducible either from 
the names of Margashirsha and so on, or from 
the solstice in DhanishU mentioned by the Ved- 
anga Jyotisha. Ev^n if thil) be so« my inference 
remains true that these lines of the Bhagavadgita 
place it after the Brahmanas and before the 
Vedanga Jyotisha and the Nirukta. As I said 
in the beginning we can, in the present state of 
our imperfect knowledge about dates before 
Buddha, treat particuLir works as preceding 
or following other works and in this way 
can, with tolerable certainty, assign the Bhagavad- 
gita a position in point of time between the * 
Upanisbads an4 the Vedangas. 

(^Concluded ) . t 



Life Insurance for the Benefit , of Hindu Wife. 

BY MR. P. R. LELE, B A., LL.B 


t HE Hindu Law of Property is too well known 
to require any description in its harshness 
‘ towards women. Except in the small 
|)ortion of India, where Dayabhaga Law prevails,, 
the woman is mostly debarred from holding any 
property except what is her Sridhana. The 

principal doctrine of Hindu Law that thus 
operates in derogation of the r“ight of woman is 
the doctrine of Joint hainily Property. Every 
male member i« by birth an ^heir, and a woman 
is no heir at all. Again, tlie presniri{)tion in 
Hindu Law is, that a familN is joint unless proved 
to be separate, and until that is proved the 
coparceners take the property to the exclusion of 
the widow or widows. The (opacity of a Hindu to 
give interviews oi* to bequeath by a will is also 
limited, but those limitations are going to be 
removed by the Bill which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Setalwad has brought before the Supjeme Legisla- 
tive Council. That Bill, however, does not 
purport to help the Hindu out of the clutches of 
the Law of Coparcenaiy, and in that sense is not 
going to help the woman in any substantial way. 

The particular item of property that this article 
seeks to deal with, ts the Policy of Life Insurance. 
It is a patent fact that almost every educated 
Hindu effects a Policy on his life. That is a very 
easy measure of saving, and, to the Hindu of 
moderate means, the only means of saving 
something, under the tremendously increased 
cost of living Insurance Policy has in it many 
other facilities, inasrnjich as early death is provid- 
ed against. The educated Hind 11^8 main desire is 
either to provide for himself in his old age, or, in 
casQ»of his early death, for his widow. In some 
of the departments, the Policies are even com* 
70 • • ^ 


pulsory. Life Policy is, perhaps, the all in all 
of the educated Hindu of the middle chis.s. 

On accf)unt of his desire that his wife .should 
get the benefit of the Policy after his death, ho 
assigns the Policy to his wife. He thinks^ that 
the Policy being assigned to his wife would neces- 
sarily be a trust in favour of his wife, and so long 
as she lives, 4io))0(ly would be able to touch the 
moneys under the Policy, His wife would be 
beyond the clutches of his coparceners and the 
entanglements of tlie coparcenary. Ho dies in 
bles.sed ignouance of what is going to happen after 
his death. The coparceners come to the deceased's 
house, perhaps do the necessary religious cere- 
monies, and claim the moneys securerl by the 
Policy. Either the Insurance Company pays or 
refuses Refusal is followed by a suit by the 
coparceners and what is the result ? 

See a case reported in I. L. R^ 35 Mad,, at page 
165. There the Policy was most clearly expressed 
to bo meant as a trust in favour of the assured’s 
wife. The heirs (who were neither wife nor ‘all 
the children nor tihildren merely) sued the Com- 
pany, who contended that the Policy was a trust. 
The Court disallowed the contention. The judg- 
ment is as follows : — 

Bo^^ond obtaining tho Poliny, Nagayya took no Rteps 
to create any trimt in favour of his wife and children 
with respect to tho Policy. The decinion in Cleaver r. 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association (1892) 1. Q. B. 
147, is exactly applicable to this case, and shows con- 
cliiuively that tho Policy was part of the ostnto of 
Nagayya, and that his heirs were entitled to the 
payment of the money on his death. 

This leg.al proposition, having once found its 
place in the Madras High Court, secured a footing 
in Bombay. The* learned pleader, who opposed 
tho widow in the Bombay case, relied on this 
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Madras case, and apparently succeeded. The 
Bombay case is Shankar Vishwanath v. Umabai, 
(I. L. R, 37, Bom.. 471) where, in the course of 
the judgment, the learned Chief J ustice sa 3 's : 
“ The Policy on his death, therefore, forrn.s pnrt 
of his (the deceased husband’s) estate, the right 
of action against the Company being in his 
executors or other representatives unti-.immelled 
by any trust in favour of his wife.” 

That is the condition in two Provinces. In 
the third, viz., the Presidency under the Calcutta 
High Court, it is very likely’ that the same condi- 
tion should prevail, regard being had to the 
judgment of a Full Bench of that High Court 
reported in 36 Cal., at page 936. 

No argument is necessary to proye this to be 
an unsatisfactory condition. In this respect our 
Christian brother is better oil'. He is governed 
by the Married Women’s Property Act (India), 
which excludes from its operation Hindus with 
some other classes. That Act in Section 6 
provides : — 

A Policy of Insurance effected by any married man 
on his own life, and expressed on the face of it to be for 
the benefit of his wife, or of his wife and children, or 


any of them, shall ensure and be .deemed to be a trust for 
the benefit of his wife, or his wife and children, or any 
of them, according to the interest so expressed, and 
shall not, so long as any object of the trust remains, be 
subject to the control of the husband, or to his oreditors, 
or form part of his estate. 

Nothing more satisfactory was ever enacted. 
But the unfortunate Hmdu can’t get advantage 
of it. Social i‘eformei*8 in all parts of India are 
. thinking of many questions of abstract principles 
concerning the position of wonian in India. I 
don’t think providing for the maintenance of 
widow is lesser in importance and urgency than 
any other social reform. The Hon’hle Members’ 
of the Supreme Legislative Council, who are 
advocates of social leform and, particularly, of 
woman’s cause, will see their way to get it enacted, 
that Section 6 shall apply to Hindus and to any 
other classes that so desire. There is nothing in. 
that Section repugnant to the educated Hindu of 
an orthodox type, inasmuch nothing repulsive 
to any religious belief or social custom is embodi- 
ed in that Section. This measure cannot be 
contentious, and hence there would be no objection 
to it being introduced in the Legislative Council 
even during the war time. 


THE. BALKANS: A Review.* 

BY REV. E. M. MACPHAIT., M.A., B D. 


t HE Balkan States have attracted the atten- 
tion of the world during the past four 
years to an extent greater than ever they 
have done before, and there is naturally now a 
desire on the part of many people to know some- 
thing about these countries which are in no small 
measure responsible for the kindling of the great 
conflagration in Europe. Until comparatively 
recently it has been rather difficult to find a book 
which told one the things one wished to know. 

* The Balkans : A Hiaton of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey. By Nevill ForbeH, Arnold J. 
Tpyabae, D Mitrany, D. O. Rogarth, Oxford ; 
'Clarendon PreM, 1915, 


Miller’s excellent vo]un)e in the JStorT/ of the 
Natione series on the Balkan States is very good, 
but much has happened since it appeared, and 
there was hardly any *book^ to which it was 
possible to turn to get a brief, and yet clear, 
account of the important events which took place 
between 1908 and 1913, and which’ have had such 
an enormous influence both in causing the war 
and in creating the presmt^situntion in the Ba^an 
Peninsula. The book before us may be con- 
fidently recommended as giving what most 
people want to know about the Balkan States. 
Jt sketches the history cf thesp Ignds from the 
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time when they formed part of the Roman 
Empire ; traces the revival and growth of national 
feeling in the nationalities under the a way of the 
Sultan, and the wars by which these at last became 
separate independent states ; and describes their 
subsequent development and their natiunal aims 
and aspirations. * 

As the Introduction mentions, the aulhois of 
this volume have not worked in conjunctioiif 
Mr. Nevill Forbes has written the sections dealing 
with Serbia and Bulgaria ; Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee 
has written on Greece; Mi‘. D. Mitiaiiy on 
Rumania, and Mr. 1). G. Hogarth on Turkey. 
The di'fferent parts have been wi itten at slightly 
different times also. Thus Mr. Forbe.s* account 
of Bulgaria was wiitten before it w.ns known that 
Bulgaria was going to join the Central Powers 
and her old enemy Turkey. There is perhaps 
sometimes a difference in tone on the part of 
different authors when they are referring to the 
same events, but we have not noticed any serious 
discre^jancies. In fact, the only important 
mistiike we have noticed is Mr. Toynbee’s state- 
ment, on page 107, that “ the Athaimsian Creed 
drafted by an ‘Oecumenical’ Conference of Bishops 
under the auspices of Constantine himself, was the 
last notable formulation of ancient Greek philoso- 
phy.” Mr. Toynbee is evidently thinking not of 
the Ath^nosian but of the Nicene Creed. 

It is impossible ih a sliort review oven to indi- 
cate all the points of special interest in this volume. 
Incidentally it brings , out with clearness the 
ethnological and geographical ^difficulties in the 
wiiy of the solution of the Balkan problem, the 
age-long hostility between the different nationa- 
lities, the sinister • inffueiice of tlie policy of 
Austria and Germany^ The sections dealing with 
Rumania and Turkey are the freshest in the book, 
but all are well done. The chapter on “ Rumania 
and the Present War ” supplies the material for 
^ good an answer as is possible to the question 


so often asked as to whether Rumania will take 
part in the war. 

Mr. Hogarth’s treatment of the rise and fall of 
the Turkish, or, as he 'vould prefer to call it, the 
Osmanli power, appears to us to be the most 
original thing in the volume. He emphasises the 
importance of the fact that at first the Ottoman 
Empiie was but a continuation of the Byzantine 
Eastern Roman or Greek Empire. “ It is a 
vulgar er ror to suppose that the Osman lis set out 
for Europe, in the spirit of A mb apostles, to force 
their creed and dominion on all the world. Both 
in Asia and Europe from first to last, their expedi- 
tions Mild conquests have been inspired palpably 
by motives similar to those active among Christian 
powers, nawely, desire for political security, and 
the command of commercial areas. Such wars as 
the Ottoman Sultans, once they were established 
at Constantinople, did wage again and again with 
Knightly Orders or with Italian Republics, would 
have been undertaken and^ fought with the same 
persistence by any Greek Emperor who felt 
himself strong enough.” Mr. tlogarth sees the 
seeds of the decay of the Osmanli Empire 
in the militarism of the great Sultans of the 
sixteenth century. He tiaces the decline 
of the Ottoman power, and shows how its disso- 
lution in the nirioteenth century was averted 
only by the jealousies of the European powers. 
He concludes his sketch with an interesting 
chapter on the future. While refusing to pose 
as a prophet, he points out various difficult 4 eB 
which will have to be faced in the event of the 
Turkish problem coming up for solution. Mr. 
Hogarth considers that the possession of Con- 
stantinople has been the souice of the secular 
prestige of the psmanlis in the near East. They 
retain in a measure “ the traditional prestige of 
the greatest Empire which ever held it. They 
stand, not only for their own past, but for 
whatever still lives of the prestige of Rome. 



m 

Theirs is still the repute of the imperial people 
par excdlence, chosen and called to rule. That 
this repute should continue, after the sweeping 
victories of Semites and subsequent centuries of 
Ottoman retreat before other heirs of Rome, is a 
paradox to be explained only by the fact that a 
large part of the population of the near East 
remains at this day in about the same stage of 
civilization and knowledge as in the time of, say, 
Heraclins.” He thinks, therefore, that if the 
Osmanlis lost Constantinople while Asia Minor 
would remain faithful, the Arab- speaking parts of 
the Empire would seek to become independent. 
This he seems to consider a doubtful benefit, for 
while Turkish government is bad, Arab self- 
government, he thinks, would be worse. How- 
ever that may be, it is interesting to^ note that 
Mr. Hogarth’s prediction is already beginning to 
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be fulfilled by the revolt in Arabia and the loss 
of Mecca by the Turks. 

The volume is supplied with three maps, one 
of which — the ethnological map of the J^alkan 
Peninsula — is sufficient to show the difficulties in 
the way of a satisfactory settlement of the problem 
of nationality. Throughout, the authors write 
in a sympathetic manner while not disguising the 
mistakes and the failings of the different peoples. 
*VVo shall conclude with a quotation from the 
Introduction which shows their attitude: — “If 
our sy mpathies are not all the same, nor given 
equally to friends and foes, none of us would find 
it possible to indite a Hymn of Hate about our 
-Balkan peoples. Every one of these peoples, on 
whatever side he is fighting to-day, has a past 
worthy of more than our respect and interwoven 
in some intimate way with our histoi-y.” 


THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


Land Revenue and Provincial Legislation. 


Am HE following is the Govcrrnueut of India’s 
™i despatch, dated Simla »luue HO, 1910, to 
j Lord Morley. The l)esi)atcli is signed by 
. the Earl Minto, TJen. Sir O’M Creagh, 
Hon.* J. O. Miller, Hon. Sir S. P. Sinha, Hon. 
Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson, Hon. Sir B. Robertson, 
and Hon. J. C. Jenkins : — 

My Lord, in reporting for your lordship’s 
information the action which we propose to take 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Decentralization which concern the depart- 
ment of revenue and agriculture, we stated that 
there were two questions of considerable import- 
ance and complexity in regard to which we 
propo8e(J to address you separately as we were 
not prepared to accept the Commi^ion’s proposals. 
One of these questions is the recommendation in 
paragraph 252 of the Commission’s Report, that 
the general principles of assessment such, for 
instance, as the proportion of the net profits on 
the land which . the Government shall be entitled 


to take, and the period of settlement should 
be embodied in provincial legislation instead of 
being left to executive order as is now the case 
outside Bombay. We are strongly opposed to 
this proposal on grounds both of general principle 
and of practical policy, and it will be necessary' 
for us to lay our views before your lordship at 
some length. 

2. In the discussion of this question we are 
hampered by the fact that the Commission have 
given no reasons for putting forward their 
proposal which, as we shall show, involves an 
entirely new departure in our revenue policy. 
Nor does it appear from the record of the evi- 
dence taken .by the Commission that the proposal 
was recommended to them by any of the wit- 
nesses whom they examined or that they made 
any attempt to elicit opinions on the subject. 
We are thus under the disadvantage of not 
knowing the precise considerations which influ- 
enced the Commission in making the recommend- 
ation or what objects they had in view. 
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3. We desire to point out, in the first place, 
that the terms in which the Commission’s recom- 
mendation is couched give a misleading impression 
of the effect of the revenue law of Bomba 3 ^ It is 
not the case that the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code prescribes either the proportion of the net 
profits on the land which the (lovernment is 
entitled to take as land revenue or the period 
of settlemements in that ^)rovince. As your 
lordship is doubtless aware, the revenue sys- 
tem of Bombay differs from tliat of most other 
provinces, in that assessmorits of land revenue awe 
based upon general considei*ations of the value of 
land and the profits of agriculture and no 
stand^ird has been laid down either by' law or 
rule as the maximum share of the profits or assets 
whi(‘h (Government is entitled to take. Thus 
Section 1 00 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
merely lays down that, subject to rules oi‘ orders 
made by the Clovernor in Council, the officer in 
charge of a surve^y shall have authority to fix the 
assessment for land revenue at his discretion, 
while it is provided in Section 107 that in revising 
assessments of laml rcveniKj regard shall b(^ had 
to the value of land, and, in the* case of land used 
for the purpose's of agriculture, to the profits of 
agiiculture. JS’or is the period for which settle- 
ments shall be current pi escribed in the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code. Section 102 moroly em- 
powers the (lovernor in (Council to declare 
assessments fixed for a. term of years not exceed- 
ing thirty in the case of lands used for the juirposes 
of agriculture alone and that exceeding ninety- 
nine in the case of other lands. The Bombay 
Land Revenue Code does not, therefore, jirovide 
for tlienmtters mentioned by the Commission, and 
their inoperatioii in pi'ovincial legislation would 
be as scions an innovation in Bombay as in other 
provinces, where these (juestioTis are at present 
regulated by executive order. 

4.. The principle on which the settlement 
of the land revenue in British India is bused, is 
that by the ancient tustom pf the country the 
State is entitled to a certain but undefined share 
of the gi'oss produce of all cultivated land. That 
share is usually commuted into a cash payment, 
and theoretically the money- value of the share 
could be revised annually. But by executive 
orders the State has* imposed various limitations 
on its own rights. Eof practical purposes the 
gross produce has been discarded as a standard 
throughout the greater part of the countiy. 
Assessments based on a share of the gross produce 
place an undue tnx on energy and industry and 


was repugnant to modern ideas. It has, therefore, 
been neces.sary to find some other standard by 
which to guide our settlement otficeis. In most 
provinces it has accordingly been laid down by 
rule that not more than half the money- value 
of the net [iioduce, or not more than half the 
net assets, is to bo tiiken in the form of 
assessment. In all provinces, moreover, it has 
been decided that general revision of the land 
revenue assessments should be made only at 
considerable intervals, which are fixed with 
reference to the stage of development of 
different tracts and are now usually twenty or 
thirty years. Thus the matters for which the 
Commission w‘ish to provido by legislation are 
not the fundamental principles underlying the 
assessments of the land revenue in this coun- 
try, but are limitations which the State has 
thought fit to place upon its own discretion in the 
matter and rules which it has laid down from 
time to time for the guidance of its officers. Such 
rules 111 usif necessarily vary at dillerent places and 
at dillerent times, and they are subject to various 
exceptions and reservations. Tliey require, there- 
fore, a more elastic expression than the precise 
forms of law allow, and an attempt to embody in 
the law anything beyond the somewhat vague 
generalities contained in the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code would inevitably lead to grave 
difficulties. , 

5. In connection with this aspect of the 
case we desire, in the first place, to call atten- 
tion to the observations made by the Seciotary 
of State in 1 KHT) when discussing certain 
proposeil modifications of settlement policy. 
Lord Kimbeiley remarked tJiat he entertained 
a strong o] uni on as to the danger of pledging the 
Government for ever to m joirticular line of action 
in regard to assessments of the land revenue. 
Ho pointed out the great difference between the 
Government’s making a public declaration before- 
hand of what its future action should be and its 
laying down from time to time the principle 
which should regulate its action. Ho expressed 
his strong conviction that no hard-and-fast rules 
on the subject of the method of the land revenue 
assessment should be laid down and that all the 
benefit anticipated from the modifications of 
settlement po^cy then under consideration would 
accrue in due course if the new rules were 
promulgated simply by administrative order. 
When the people^see that these rules are really 
acted on, he remarked, this will give more 
confidence than any prior declaration. 
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We entirely agree in the policy enunciated by 
Lord K.imberley which has been amply justified 
by experience. The only case in which it has been 
departed from, and then only to a minor extent, 
is in the Bombay Land Revenue Code which was 
passed in 1879 before Lord Kimberley ^s despatch 
was written. Thus Section 106 of the Code limits 
the number of occasions on which a general 
classification of the soil may be made with a view 
to the revision of the assess fiients. The principle 
underlying this provision Las our complete ap- 
proval, and it is well understood and acted on in 
Madras. But in Madras, in pursuance of the policy 
lafd down in 1885, the Government have decided 
that no formal pledge should be* given as in 
Bombay, and we have no doubt as to the 
soundness of the decision not to limit by 
law the opportunities fur a reclassification of soils, 
which may occasionally be necessary in the 
interests of the taxpayer rather than of the 
State. Again Section 107 of the Bombay Code 
deals with the exemption of improve irients effected 
by tfte landholder from enhancement of assess- 
ment. The exemption is perpetual both in 
Madras and Bombay, but while in Bombay the 
pledge has been embodied in the law in Madras, 
it has been promulgated merely by administrative 
order. It is, therefore, instructive to note that 
the Irrigation Commission reported that in 
Madras the policy of the Government in this 
matter was generally understood and widely 
appreciated, while they found that in Bombay 
there was a remarkable ignorance of the express 
provision of the law on the subject and that full 
advantage had not been taken of the concession 
by those whom it w'as intended to benefit. There 
can in /jur opinion be little doubt that legislation 
regarding the methods of principles of as.sessraeiit 
would be regarded with indifference by the 
majority of the landholding classes. General 
principles cannot be brought home to the agri- 
cultural population merely by being embodied in 
legislative enactments, and we do not believe that 
any such action would make those principles 
better understood or give the cultivators increased 
confidence in the policy of the Government. 

6. At present our assessments are usually 
below the theoretical maximum, and whatever 
general complaints may be made against them, it is 
not usual for individual assessments to be 
contradicted in any numbers. If they are 
appealed against, the appeals are . settled without 
much expense to the people by revenue officers 
who are acquainted with the methods followed 


and have, as a rule, local knowledge to guide them . 
If the proposals of the Commission were accepted, 
there would almost inevitably be an increase of 
litigation, and there would be considerable risk of 
an attempt to bring all assessments of land revenue 
under the Civil Courts — a result which from all 
points of view would be open to grave objection. 
The factors aflfecting revenue assessments must be 
studied by oflScers moving about amongst the 
people and examining their crops and rural 
economy on the spot. They cannot be reduced 
to a matter of evidence taken in a Court before 
a Judge, and any attempt so to present them 
could lead only to complication and to ruinous 
expense. It is true that in most provinces 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in all 
matters a flee ting assessments is expressly 

barred by the Land Kevenuo Acts, and at present 
the provisions of the different Acts as to the 
amount of assessment to be imposed are couched 
in such general terms as to leave no room for 
Slick interference, but if it were enacted, for in- 
stance, as in Rule 7 of the Punjab Assessment 
Instructions, that the asse.ssment of an estate 
must not exceed half the value of the net assets, 
as we doubt whether a provision such as that in 
Section 158 (2) (9) of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act would suffice to prevent the intervention of 
the Courts, it would possibly bi^ open to any 
landholder to file a suit in the Civil Court for the 
reduction of the assessment imposed at a resettle- 
ment on the ground that it exc(3eded half the net 
a.ssets and so had not been made in accordance 
with the Act. It is not unlikely that in the absence 
of special legislation on the subject such suits 
would be admitted and that the whole of the 
assessment proceedings would be reopened in the 
Courts. 

7. Even if these fears are groundless there 
can be no doubt that if we take up for the whole 
of India the general question of legislating as to 
the principles of assessment, the question will at 
once be raised of subj jcting assessments to revision 
in the Civil Courts. The late Mr. Romesh Chun- 
der Dutt, who was a member of the Royal 
Commission for many years, strongly advocated 
the imposition of judicial check, son enhancements 
of the land revenue. In his letter of the 6th 
April, 1900, to Lord Cur^on regarding land 
settlements in Bombay, he urged that the culti- 
vator should be permitted to appeal to a Civft 
Tribunal against the action of the Avenue Ofiloer 
who, he claimed, was virtually a party to the 
assessment proceedings. 
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“The cultivators of India,” he wrote, “the 
poorest, the most ignorant and the most helpless 
class of the Indian population, are debarred 
(except in Bengal) from seeking orders against 
the assessment of Revenue Officers, and the assess- 
ment becomes necessarily unfair and excessive 
because it is unchecked by an appeal to an 
independent tribunal.” , 

The National Congress has made the same 
recommendation more than once and has passed 
resolutions praying that “ judicial and legislative 
restrictions on over -assessments be imposed In 
those parts of India where the Government may 
still deem it undesirable to extend the permanent 
settlement.” 

8. We need not here detail the objections to 
allowing the Civil Courts to exercise anj juris- 
diction over land levenue assessments in India. 
They have been very fully set out in the pro- 
ceedings connected with the Bombay Revenue 
Jurisdiction Act of 1870, which was rendered 
necessary owing to the aetimi of the High 
Court of Bombay in reducing an assessment of 
Rs. 4 made by a Survey Officer vindiu* Section 
25 of the Bombay Survey Act 1 of 1805. The 
embarrassment caused by the High (Court's 
decision was described in the speech made by Sir 
Barrow Ellis on tlie 7th August 1875, in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, when he asked for 
leave to introduce the Bill and in a lengthy 
speech made by the Hon. Mr. Hobhouse on the 
15th October 1895. When the further report of 
the Select Committee was presented, the unfitne.ss 
of the Civil Courts to control the land revenue 
system of the country was set forth with the most 
convincing clearness and force. In criticising in 
1909, the letter of Mr, Hiitt which we have men- 
tioned,* the Government of Bombay, while lefer- 
ring the Government of India to the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council when the Bombay 
Revenue Jurisdicti<ui Act was being considered, 
swept aside Mr. Duttjs suggestion regarding the 
imposition of judiciarchecks^n enhancements as 
wholly unpractical. We have no doubt that ether 
iocal Governments would take the same view as 
the Government of Bombay, but the only one 
that referred to the question in dealing with 
Mr. Dutt’s series of letters regarding the land 
revenue policy was the Government of the 
United Provinces. In paragraph 10 of its Letter 
No. ‘4258, dated the 22nd December 1900, to the 
Government of India, Sir Antony MacDonneirs 
Government wrote : — “ The rule under which the 
Govern^lent} tak^s onl^ oue-hatf of tho assets is a 


rule ivhich the Government has imposed on itself 
and it cannot allow any agency which it creates or 
maintains to judge between itself and the revenue 
taxpayer It is on the Government that the 
responsibility must rest of determining how the 
rule should be applied in the cases of a class or an 
individual. It would be an unfortunate day for 
the country if the Government were to divest 
itself of this re.sponsibility and place upon the 
Civil Courts the responsibility which it has hither- 
to exercised itself and which it alone can exercise 
with due regard to the public interests and yet 
with the leniency which the circumstances of time 
or place may call for.” We entirely agree in 
this view. It may be said that we are labouring 
an unnecessary point — that the Government 
would never sarrender to the Civil Courts its 
jurisdiction over land levenue assessments and 
that interference by the Courts would be prevented 
by special legislation, but we must look ahead to 
what is liljely to be the ♦result of action taken in 
pursuance of the apparently harmless sugg^tion 
of the Ro3^al Commission, and we have no oonbt 
that the result would be to revive the demand for 
judicial and legislative restrictions on enhance- 
ments and to place all our local Governments in 
opposition to that section of advanced Indian 
opinion which believes that such restrictions are 
practicable and would be advantageous. If we 
legislated on the lines advocated by the Commis- 
sion, it wouhl at once bo contended not only that 
even the Bombay law does not comply with the 
recommendations of the Com mission and that more 
definite provisions are lequiied, but also that it 
must be left to jblie Civil Courts to decide whether 
the piovisions of the lav; are observed. An 
entirely unnecessaiy conflict would thus be* excit- 
ed, and it would he most undesirable at the present 
juncture when the reformed Councils have just 
started work to raise so complicated and conten- 
tious a question. 

9. Not only do we consider the Royal Com- 
mission’s proposal uniKcessary and inadvisable 
but we aie also entirely opposed to it on its meiits. 
There can, of course, be no objection to laying 
down by law that a settlement officer shall fix 
assessments at his discretion subject to the 
control of his superior officers or that, he shall 
have regard io the value of land and the profits 
of agriculture, though there seems to be no 
advantage in doing so. But we consider that it 
would he harmful to the best interests of the 
country to go further and to prescribe by law 
th® proportion of the not profits tq which the 
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Govdrnaient is entitled, and that such ‘legislation 
would certainly not be beneficial to the agricul- 
tural classes. During the whole of our rule we 
have b^n^ lowering the proportion of the profits 
whipli the Government thiuks it right to take, 
and we have in othe]^ respects done much 
to reduce the burden of ta’ication on the land. 
It will be less easy to continue this policy of 
moderation if the methods of assessment are 
stereotyped by legislation. The .standards of 
assessment commonly in force a»e half the net 
produce 01 ^ half the net profits of cultivation or 
half the rental assets, but such stand.irds are 
very indefinite, and it would bo no security to the 
landholder if legislative sanction weie given to 
them unless the lavv at the same time* prescribed 
precisely how they should becalcul ited — a matter 
of great difficulty and liable to much contention. 
Experience has shown that the critical standards 
must be applied with cimtion and in actu.al 
assessment proceedings they ai e rai ely worked up 
to. ^We are confident that even when the half 
net assets are calculated on a cash rental basis 
and can therefore he more definite ly asceitained 
than in other cases, it would be pos.sihle seriously 
to over-assess a district by a strict application of 
the standard, especially if the cash rents were 
unrestricted by law. We have little doubt that 
the effect of stereotyping the stand:.ird by legis- 
lative enactment Vould inevitably be to make 
the methods of assessment more strict. There 
is a natural rendency, especially in times of 
financial pressur.^, to regard with jealousy assess- 
ments below the standard as an unnocessary 
sacrifice of the dues of the State. ^^If the standard 
were laid down by law, we have little doubt that 
this tendency would be stimulated. Any standard 
which might be adopted for general applicaticm 
would be too high for individual case.s. In a few 
cases it might possibly be proved in the Civil 
Courts or otherwise that the assessment had ex- 
ceeded the standard, but in the far more numer- 
ous cases in which the assessment falls below the 
prescribed proportion, the fixing T)f the standard 
by law would make it increasingly difficult to 
enforce moderation. Moderation in assessments 
depends on the spirit in which the settlement 
officers approach their work. It cannot be 
inculcated by law. On the contrary, if the law 
sets up a definite legal standard, pressure would 
be put upon the settlement officers to woik up 
to that standard, and the general considerations 
in favour of moderation would tend to be out- 
WBtgfaed more than at present by arguments 
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based on the legal rights of the State and the 
interests of the general taxpayer. 

10. For these reasons we must express our 
dissent from the proposal of the Royal Commis- 
sion. No reasons have been adduced in favour of 
the serious change of policy proposed. There is no 
indication that the necessity for a change was 
pressed upon the Commission from any quarter, 
and there is good reason to believe that the Com- 
mission were not fully cognisant of the provisions 
of the Bombay Revenue Law, which they hold 
up as a model to other local Governments. We 
are not convinced that the change is required, 
nor do wo believe that it would be in the best 
interests of the agricultural community. At the 
same time we have no doubt that legislation on 
the lines suggested would give rise to a contro- 
versy which tliere are strong reasons for avoiding 
at the present time. We have not thought it 
necessary to consult local Governments in the 
midst of theii' other preoccupations on a matter as 
to which vve .are confident they would feel as 
strongly as we do, and we tru.st that your lord- 
ship will agree with us that no action should for 
the pi-esent be taken on the proposals of the 
Royal Commission. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY KAJDUAEI. 


THE OFFENSIVE CAMPATON OF THE ALLIES, 

HE past four wooks aro a recortl of the 
satisfactory progress which tlie Allies in 
the (liflTerent theatres of war have made 
since they began their (;aiiipafgri of oflensive in 
concert. Each scone of action is marked 
brilliancy of execution, dash, undaunted courage', , 
and that alacrity which comes of tho conscious- 
ness of righteousness ovtu-comirig meie stiength, 
accompanied by every act of violence whicli 
civilised humanity abhors. Though it is generally 
believed that Ih'ovidfmce favoui’s the biggest 
battalions, it i.^ not the less true that the biggest 
battalions,. vvitlu)ut .i gr<'nt moral .s}»iiit Ixihind 
them, cannot triumph 'Tim spintiial force lias to 
be reckoned \vi til, 7 1 is the most essential .^sset 
needed for laige forces moving lik(‘ macliincs in 
blind obodienee to authonty. \ot to go liack 
beyond a century or so, historians inform us how 
in the Napoleonic wars, even uilh tho strongest 
armies, battles were lost, not won. Where the 
moral force is dominant wonders liave been 
achieved against overwhelming odds. The 
■ severest inclomeiici(*s of tlie weather, othtu* for- 
midable physical didiculties, and the deplorable 
-want of food, forage, and munitions of war-— all 
these hav(i^‘ been tiiuinphantly ,sm*mount(*d by 
sheer force of tlie^ moral spirit prevailing in an 
army fighting tho cause of liberty and righteous- 
ness. No military traditions, however glorious, 
which only record tho tr'lumph yf brute force, can 
ever inspiie an army or ('ven its gcmeral as one 
inspired by spirituality. It is an asset which 
cannot be despised. Indeed, it is the greatest one 
which every commander is proud to posse.ss. Thus 
it has come to pass th.at CJenerals Jo lire and TTaig 
in the Western theatre, and Ocmerals Hertchi- 
koff and Cadorna in the near Eastern theatre, 
have been able during the last three months 

to push forward their respective oll'ensive opera- 
I 71 • • 


tioiis against thti enemy with an ehiu rarely 
known in modern Warfare of tbe kind which is 
being waged these two yeais past. The fierce 
engagements continuously going on, accompanied 
by the iicaviest artilloiy operations, op the 
Somme*, are indeed a brilliant chapter of this 
unparalleled war. Scc;tor after sector, Jiill after 
hill, and wood after wood, h.ave boon won inch 
by inch with a loss of human lif(^ ivliich is nob 
only terrific hut unpiecedentGid. On the far 
West side are the gallant British soldiers, the 
great citizen arm)% which the genius of tho late 
Lord Kitchener so well and so admirably organ- 
ised arid which has been the admiration of tbe 
military world. It is an army for which at tfie 
outset tho enemy did not disguise his contempt. 
A nation of sbop-koepors, it was boastfully 
o\)sorv(5d, could never l>o a nation of soldiers ! 
Pride has been humbled. Because it is this very 
nation of shop-keepers, nbw amjily trained and 
amply eqiiipp(‘d, whicJi has .not on'y kept 
the greatest military power at bay but defeated 
it with success, hurling it back to its own 
natural frontier. That olfonsive is not yet 
complete, but it is only a (juestion of time 
when it will be an acc(mi[)lished fact, (dn the 
oilier side, the brave h'rench have with un- 
diraiTiished valour and elaa driven the Teuton 
from his firmest base, fortified by dint of the 
groj^est engineering industry for over twelve 
months and more. It wouM be only tedious to 
repeat in this place tho fortified trenches which 
tho two Allies have been able to destroy and hold 
themselves fast by the ground thov have von. 
They are a record of achievements, which the 
impartial militate historian will not fail to take 
note of as marvels of military heroism, military 
endurance, and grejit moral courage. The enemy 
has been before Verdun these five moritlis and 
more, but Krench soldiers have kept him 
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at bay. Forts have been battered and other 
strategical points have been fought for inch by 
inch, but to no purpose. Wave after wave 
of the serried phalanxes have dashed against the 
Fi^nch, but battalions after battalions have been 
mowed down by the latter with a rapidity which 
is astonishing! Still the Huns came after the 
manner of the hosts of Alaric and Attila to 
destroy Verdun and walk tnumi)hantly on the 
road to Paris, but in vain. The sacrifices of men 
and materials before Verdun has been appalling. 
Every kind of military strategy and military 
stratagem, some of a most inhuman character, 
had been employed only to end in greater 
disaster. But it is the case of desperation ; and 
it is superfluous to observe what desperate shifts 
are resorted to by men who hau.3 been dis- 
aft)ointed time after time. The dying man, 
they say, catches at straw. So reduced to the last 
extremity, the recent efforts of the enemy, now at 
a lull, were an exhibition of nothing but despera- 
tion. It is quite on Jibe cards, after the experi- 
ence of the tactics of these vandals of the twentieth 
century, that they will have one more trial of 
strength with such a force as they may be able 
to gather, seeing how their trained army has long 
since gone to destruction. As we write, they are 
now concentrating all their remaining strength in 
and about Guellimont, which is a master-key of 
strategy in the forward movement of the modern 
Gauls in their heroic efforts to hurl them back to 
their own frontier. September should in all pro- 
bability witness even a greater offensive, and, we 
hope, of a decisive character. When Generals 
Joffre and Haig, two silent heroes, open their lips 
to tell the world what they think of the near 
future of the sanguinary struggle, we may quite 
understand that they do so not ii^ithout the book. 
And what do these men say ? This only — that 
the victory belongs to the Allies, albeit that it 
"may be yet slow of realisation. Again, when 
the strength of this military declaration 


not only two of the ablest Ministers, on whom 
the brunt and work of responsibility has fallen, 
but the King himself, from their better knowledge 
of the inner details, echo the expectations of the 
two Generals, it may be taken for granted, with- 
out entertaining any glowing optimism, that the 
judgment day is slewly approaching nearer. 

THE NAVY AND AIRCHAFT. 

Meanwhile, it is reassuring to record that those 
gallant “ hearts of oak,” under Admiral Jellicoe, 
have redoubled their watch and ward over the high 
seas since the glorious battle of Jutland (or 
Horn Reef) and are with ceaseless vigilance 
scouring wide and far for the catch ” they want. 
The German authorities with a political object, 
no other than to pacify the populace which is 
swelling in discontent with greater iorce month 
after month but which is kept subdued by mere 
terror of legislation and martial law, had the 
audacity to send out their diminished fleet 
once more in the North Sea, no doubt under the 
guidance of their Air Intelligence Department 
with their air machines. But the British Navy 
was alert and immediately i)iit out to sea to give 
them a final taste of its power. But the moment 
they came to know that that fleet was out, they 
flew away, like affrighted birds, to their 
haven of safety. Thus the German Navy finds its 
own weakness. It attempts stealthily to attack 

I 

the British Fleet but only to run away as soon as 
it comes in sight. It is only fin emphatic procla- 
mation to the world that it is impotent to meet 
its opposer face to face ^n the open sea. Its 
submarines are no*Jonger such a terror or power 
for destruction as was once the case, because eVren 
here the British Navy has circumvented it. 
More. The Navy of old England, true to its glorious 
traditions, has gone persistently and perseveringly 
in pursuit of the enemy to see how far its. 
supposed undercurrent strength for destruction 
could be impaired, and there is the authentic 
‘report that very lately a large battleship, 
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a dreadnought, was sunk by the British war 
greyhounds after being torpedoed. British and 
French aircraft on land are achieving no mean 
records of their successful raids on the enemy’s 
munition camps and strategic roads, bridges, etc. 
Thus even in air craft the two Allies are acting in 
concert and doing their appointed work. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN MIDDLE EUROPE. 

In Middle Europe, the campaign of the other^ 
two Allies is equally gratifying. The Russians 
have been achieving victory after victory at 
every turn, and swelling the number of the prison- 
ers they take, not to say aught of the immense 
war materials and munitions. It is reported 
between June and the close of July, well- 
nigh three hundred thousand men of all 
ranks .were taken prisoners, including half 
a dozen Generals. Like General Jollre, the 
Russian Commander of the Forces, General 
Bertchikoir, is 0(iually sanguine that the triumph 
of the Allies is to distinctly witness on the 
horizon of the Eastern theatre of the war. In 
Eastern Galicia, they have been able to make a 
magnificent progress from north to south. And 
their advance Army is already entering the plains 
of Hungary, while the main forces have taken that 
most important Pass known as Jablonitza. If 
the Muscovite displays the same elan, the same 
driving fctf’ce, and the same powers of endurance 
as he showed during the last three months, there 
is every probability of his crossing the Pruth and 
shouting at the gates of Budapest. On the 
Dneister, desperate strilggles have been going on, 
and, on the Riga side, the Russians have hitherto 
weili kept at bay the Prussian, besides now 
and again sinking the minor fleet of the 
German Navy in the ’Baltic, that is, that section 
which is told oil' to nfkke a dash and take its 
chance. 

The Italians are now masters of the entire 
plateAus of Trentino and Isonzo, where they have 
also recorded some feats of artillery and engineer < 


ing which are destined to live in the military 
history of the twentieth century. At the same 
time it must be said that the Austrian is fighting 
valorously and with all the courage that despera- 
tion prompts. The Austro- Italian campaign has 
just reached a point when a military crisis may 
soon be expected. Triest is in sight. Should it be 
taken, say, a few weeks hence, the power of 
Austria will be broken. It will be a great blow 
to Germany but not of a crucial character. The 
inner aim of Germany is to wipe off the Haps- 
burgs, so that Central Europe may be at its feet 
and there fiiay be a part realisation of Pan 
Germanism, the clear highway from Berlin to 
Bagdad. But it is yet a long way off, and Pan- 
Germanism is a dream. 

The BalkAis have been in a somewhat hanging 
condition. Roumania has still avoided showing 
its hands and casting its lot. Hitherto the 
waiting game has been to its advantage. It is 
coquetting equally with the German and the 
Entente Allies. It is reaping a rich harvest by 
the sale of enormous quantities ^of wheat to the 
Germans, and is keeping a kind of half-hearted 
alliance with the Anglo-French diplomats at 
Bucharest. Bulgaria is in a quandary. It does 
not know foes from friends. Indeed, it has in 
reality no frienefs. Its master is the Kaiser. 
And Kaiser the loss knows well enough lhat 
Kaiser the great cannot be relied upon. All is 
a game of chance and toss up. Meanwhile, it is 
harassing tho Greeks on the frontier. Already 
some skirmishes have taken place, and a patriotic 
military officer has the manliness to put into 
service a demobilised Greek force with a view to re- 
pelling the Bulgarian swashbucklers. The Allies, at 
Salonika, are biding their time and meanwhile 
waiting on diplomacy, though it is satisfactory 
to note that west of Salonika, the British and the 
Serbs are doing steady work in pushing the 
Bulgars backwards, while on the East the 
Russian is well using his< rdriving force to break 
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the strength of the Ilun. The Bulgar ih to be 
pitied, though no righteous power could have any 
sympathy with a foe so selfish and ti’eiicherous. 

King Constantine has not shewn his hands 
during the last four weeks. Perhaps he is sulk- 
ing while his people are clamouring against his 
irresolution and impotence alike. Moreover, the 
prospect of the Yenizolos’ party coming back to 
power is haunting him. If he could help it, he 
would not have him, but eviuits are against him, 
and the stars in their course are growing more 
and more favourable to the patriot. Again, 
the Entente Allies have made Ihiu eat the 
humble pie and submit to their political 
demands, which they had ever> right to 
insist under the old treaty. 

Tn Armenia, the Russians have ftiade a fair 
advance, and the Cossack cavalry has been giving a 
lesson to the ferocious Turks. A slight check has 
been reported at ilamad.'in ; but from Persia they 
have cleared out the nest of the German conspir- 
ators, \\ ho wanted to 4 ‘,o<juet with the Sliah and 
<»ive trouble to the Englisli in Southern Persia. 

D • 

Even in Afghanistan, the enemy by his envoys loft 
no stone unturned to imiite th(‘. Amir against the 
British. Put the Arnii* lias remained steady and 
faithful to his old j)iolectors. So even from 
Afghanistan, Russian diplomac5' has been able to 
turn them awa}'. 

As a last resort, the Turks of course under 
German instigation gatliered a small army 
of 18,000 men to do what injury could be 
done to the Hnev. Canal. Their maciiinations 
and plans were eom[iletely laustrated. Our 
army in Kgyj)! was fully prepared • to swoop 
down on then». So they had no dilliculty in put- 
ting tlmm U) llight and pursuing them fifty miles 
while in full ioti*eat. ^ 

rOLlTlCS. 

The Parliament Extension Hill has been passed, 
and the Coalition Ministry has obtained a fresh 
lease of two years. Parliament is prolonged till 


^November. Butin the interval it is not unlikely 
there may be a reorganisation of both the Cabinet 
and the Ministry. WJiat the shuffling of the 
cards by the Premier may bring forth, it is not 
easy to say. But if wo aio treated to some fresh 
dark horses, we need not be surprised. In all 
probiibility the Diehards, wlio oppose the Home 
Rule out and out, may retire, specially Lord 
Lansdowm'. When even so masterful a personage 
as Sir Edward Carson willing!}' declares his opinion 
that the conditional settlement arrived at by Mr. 
Lloyd G(‘orge was reasonable and bears* within 
it all the germs of a permanent peaceful settle- 
ment, it is rather hard to understand Lord 
Lansdowne’s op]K)sition, save on the gi-ound that 
he is cuie of the }) 0 \\erful landed aristocracy in 
Ireland wdio are opposed t(>(»th and nail to any 
kind of .Irish Horne Rule. Hut tb(‘y are behind 
the times, and sooner or l.ater the m.arcb of politi- 
cal events after tin? vv:ir must cum[»el them to 
tire liiial .anangement which may be anived at. 
The controversy regarding post-wai economics is 
being actively and keenly c.anied on by the 
dillcrent groups of the k'conomic Schools. But 
it remains to be seen wlrat turn this (juestion 
eventually asf nines. All will depend on the nature 
of the final treaty with tire enemy. There is 
every likeliliood that wlien the political atmos- 
phere is cleared of much of tire froth Q.iid foam 
now vented by the diviTs economic schools, 
there will not be any radical change. With 
political caliri and sobiiety will come economic 
Calm and sobiiety. And Indians will do well 
not to be in a hin ry. Neither they need enter- 
tain the fond hope tliat Iheie Avill be an economic 
revolution of the character they are so keen 
about. At the best, they are doomed to consider- 
able disapirointniont It* may be taken for 
granted that tire change in Indian iiscal policy will 
be a transition from Twcedle-Dee to Tweedle-dum. 
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The Kino’s Indian Aij.ies. lly Saint Nihal 

Sing. Sampson, Low, Marston Co., Loiulon. 

Mr. Nihal Singh is a journali.sfc to the linger 
tip, and his volume on the “ King’s Indian Allies ” 
is a welcome addition to the [aibiiciitions of th(^ 
sea.son. It is primarily conci rned with an account 
of the Native States of India and tlio policy 
of the Iluling Princes and their eltbrts to main- 
tain the integrity of the Biitish Kaj. Theie are 
in all about 710 Indian Llulers exercising sover- 
eign power over 850,000 s(juaie inile.s A\ith 
78,000,000 inhabitants. They are a })ictnr(5S(|ue 
variety m type, race, language, cultui-e, tradition, 
and aiithorit}", aral an entertaining account of 
these important bodies in the Indian }>()lity is 
certainly a happy idea. The ll.i jas Inave givf;n 
abundantly of their lesources in aid of the 
War, and .several Feudatory (Jliiid’s have also 
volunteered their personal .-^ei vices at tlie front, 
besides contributing their men to the Imperinl 
Cadet Cor[). Mr. Nih.il Sing’.s book is packed 
with information and profu'^ely illuslrated, and 
his description of Feudatory India and their 
Rulers must be welcome to all wiio are ignorant 
of this most picturesciue and little known [)ait of 
India. 

The Passion Fofi Life. Hy Jusei)h Hocking. 

Religious Tracft Societ.y, London. 

We have already reviewed in these columns 
Mr. Hocking’s studj of Tommy Atkirrs. His 
special knack of gripping tFle readoi* s attention 

the central lesson of his stoiy has been sulliici- 
ently emphasised. Mr. Hocking’s storie.s are 
always based on rwi ingenious, exciting plot with 
up-to-date scenes Q^nd incidents. “ Tlie Passion 
for Life,” his latest story, is an excellent example 
of his most successful manner. The central 
ii^pident is very happily conceived, and the 
delineation of the plot is absorbingly interesting. 


The Aii^a\aktic ILo.uij Avii rrs A]i(''i’j(' C'olcinies 
By N. n. l\ivgee. Arvabuslroi P,oss, Poona. 
This is a valuable liuok tlu uwiug now liglit on 
the vexed (piestion of the origin juid di.sj)or- 
sion of the Aiyan race. The authoi- has taken 
great pains to examine tiie older theuri(‘s on the 
subject and to collate the evidences in support of 
his theory, tlioiigli he has not arr.inged the 
bonds of his thesis in a clear and luminous 
m.aiiner. ^ He says : “ Tims, these and other 

Western scholars and ivsearc hej*s, as also authors 
of note, have [)ropounded and appajently accept- 
ed the Aryav:n ti(; theory, as thoy were obviously 
led by int,f3rn;il and external OAidence to believe 
that the Hindus or rather the Indo-Aryans are 
autochthonous in Jn.Ii-i; that they had emigrated 
fioin Ai yaxartha c'ither in (jiiest of ihuv lands or 
for fjjuencliing their insatiable tldrst for curiosity, 
or ])rohably loT' farm' and coruj nests abroad ; that 
they had cstahlislied .a hcignifieeni coloni.al em- 
pire in distant climes; and tlmt they Jiad settled 
themsohes over extensive i cgions l.ir to the North 
and the Soutli, to the Fast .and the West, of 
Aryavartlia^ the \e]‘y tountam-he.ad and tho 
scene of creation, nay tJie vei y cradle of the 
Aryans. His tluau-y is, that the region of the 
Saras wa tl li ri\er was iJie eiadh' of tho Aryan 
race, lii supi)ui t of it Jic refers to Vedie and 
Avostic evidence. He says that Manu was the. 
lojider of the Arcti(j Colonies of the Aiyans. 

The NE<TAa Hymn to Sim Kimsuna. J^y Shri 
Bhagwan N imh.aikacliaiya. Published by 
Madhusudan Sharan Deb. Moliant Moharaj, 
Rajgung, Burdvvan. 

These beautiful Slilokas are v'ery happily 
rendered into English prose by Mr. M. Y. Sanam, 
F.T.S., Manage?, Shri Krishna Library, Alwar, 
and the translation with the original is printed 
on art })aper and delightfully got up. 
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Wae Literature. 

W© have received a packet of pamphlets from 
the Collector of Madj*as under instruction from 
the Madras Government. The pamphlets are 
authoritative expositions of the various aspects of 
the War, and the fact that the Madras Govern- 
ment desire that they should be given wider publi- 
(jity, is an indication of their importance. An 
Eye-witness’ ” account of the Horrors of Louvain, 
Mr. Asquith’s eloquent vindication of the Liberties 
of Europe, Sir Archibald Hurd’s export account of 
the murder at sea, Prof. Morgan s description of 
the German atrocities in France, Viscount Milner’s 
views on Cotton Contraband, and Mr. H. A L, 
Fisher’s lucid statement of the share of the British 
Empire in the War, are some of the noteworthy 
pamphlets in the literature of War. Every one 
anxious to have a knowledge of the most authori- 
tative documents on the War will readily go in 
for these pamphlets which, in several instances, are 
reprints from different periodicals. 

The Round About. By ^T. E. Buckrose. Hodder 

and Stoughton, London. 

This is a charming, if somewhat discursive, study 
of middle class life in England with its petty 
social jealousies, its hidebound tr.aditions of res- 
pectability, its ridiculous conventions and its 
Pharisaic pride which apes humilitj^, which is as 
real as Anything we have read, and, as just in its 
implied satire. There is no plot and no end to a 
story whicli is merely a succession of the trivial 
and every-day events of English social life. 
A particular class of society in a state of transi- 
tion is well portrayed, while the impossibility of 
any class or community remaining unaffected by 
the changing conditions of modern life is brought 
home to the most conservative reader. The con- 
sciousness that there is something higher in 
human life, beyond its social conventions, its reli- 
gious restrictions, and its business^ responsibilities, 
is indicated in the personal experience and deve- 
lopment of some of the characters in the book. 


SiiBiMAD Buaoavatam IN ENGLISH. Published by 
Pandit T. R. Krishnamacharya. Madras. 
Amorg the devotional works of Sanskrit Liter- 
ature, the Bhagavata holds a supreme place. Many 
translations of the work have since appeared and 
various interpretations of the texts are still extant. 
The present translation is made according to the 
Advaita commentaries. But notes from the 
Vashishtadvaita and Dvaita commentaries are 

a 

conveniently given where necessary. Pandit 
Krishnamacharya has brought to bear on this diffi- 
cult work his well-known erudition and scholarship. 

The War in Europe. (In Tamil.) Edited by Mr. 
G. A. Vaidyaraman, b.a. : Messrs. G. A. Vaidya- 
raman Co., Madras. 

The English-knowing public is fairly familiar 
with nearly every aspect of the great war, as 
there is an abundance of war literature in that 
language. But they are only a minority. As 
such, Mr. Vaidyaraman’s Tamil version of 'the 
European War must be welcome to all those in 
South India unacquainted with English but eager 
to know the history and circum.stancrs of the 
Armageddon. To explain the policy of the 
belligerent States in recent history, to interpret 
the trend of European diplomacy in these stirring 
times, to throw light on the subtleties of some of 
the technics of war on land and sea and air, to 
essay the study of the most dominating pei’sonal- 
ities of the day, this is to, give the Tamil 
public the pith and substance of the greatest 

event in contemporary history. The book is 

■ 

written in an easy aad facile style, and with the 
profuse illustrations it must be of absorbing 
interest to the Tamil Public. As an historical 
account of the great struggle, its educative value 
to the school and college student can scarcely be 
gainsaid. 
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Stories for the Story Hour. By Ada M. 

Marzials. George 0. Harrap Co. 
Stories op Egyptian Gods and Heroes. By 
F. H, Brooksbank, u.A. George G. Harrap cV. Co. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt. By 
Lewis Spence. George G. H.arrap & Co., London. 
Youth, School and Vocation. By M. Bloom- 
field. George G. Harrap tV Co., London. 
School Hygiene. By IjOo Bnrgor.stein, ph.d. 
llj:). Translated by Beatrice li. Stevenson 
and Anna L. Oston. George G. Han^np S: Co. 
Hitting the Dark Trail. By Clarence llawkes. 

George G. IlariTip S: Co., London. 

MATIIE^^ Arnold’s Sohrar and Uustum. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by T. Cfiitlibertsou 
Jones, ILA. Oxford University Press, Bombay. 
Introduction and Notes to Essays on Addison. 
By Macaulay and TiiAciKEaw, By \V. E. 
Hoare, m.A. Oxford University Pre.ss, Bomb.ay. 
Experiences of the War. By Mrs. A. Moflat. 
The C. B. S. I., Madras. 

The Quiunic Doctrine of God. By Rev. W. 

R. W. Gardner. The C. L. S. I., Madras. 
Peter op Potopatii. By Jjee Hoet. llodder ife 
Stoughton, London. 

The Day of Wrath. By Louis Tracy. W. R. 
Chambers, Ld., London. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


In Kerala : A Record of a Tour in the 
South op India with Their HiouNESses The 
Maharaja and Mabaranee of Baroda. By 
A, B. Clarke. Bennett Coleman Co., Bombay. 
The Private ]3iary op Ananda Ran(ja Pillai, 
Vol. IV. Edited by H. Dodwell. Government 
Press, Madras. • 

Report op the Pilgrim Committee, Madras. 

Government Press, Simla. 

The Freedom of the Press in India. By R. G. 
Pradhan, b.a., ll.b. Nasik. 


Indian Education, 1914-15. Publi.shed by the 
Bureau of Education. Govern inent of India, 
Calcutta. 

The Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces. Vols. Ill it TV. By R. V. Russell and 
llai Bahadur Hira Lai. Macmillan iii: Co. 

The Life of Mr. Sasipada Baner.m. By B. N, 
Motiwala, u a., ll.h. J. P. Devalay a Associa- 
tion, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Gopal Ganesti Agarkar. By R. G. Pradhan, 
B a., ll b. Nasik. 

Chinese Ret.kuon Through Hindu Eyes. By 
Henoy ICuiyiar Sark.ar. The Ck)mmercial Press, 
Sh.anghai. 

The TEAfUER and the Aitr of Teaching. By 
l\irnji Chandra Majumdar. Ibiblished by Dur- 
gabara •Majumdar. J. M. Sen’s Institute, 
Chittagong. 

Ra.ia Ram IVIohan Roy. By Vasant N. Naik, m.a. 
The Manoran jan Press, Bombay, 

Bible IjEssons for [ise in Zenana’s and Women’s 
(Jlasses. By Edith M.^Annett. The C. L. vS. I., 
Madras. 

Observations on the Braumo Samaj. By Rev, 
Behari Lai Sen. The Brotherhood, Hussain 
Road, Calcutta. 

Vegetarian Menus. By Clara Louise Beniister. 
Theo.sophical*Publi.shing House, Madras. 

pROCEEDlN(JS OF THE BoARD OF FORESTRY. •DeHRA 
Dun: Governinent Central Branch Press, Simla. 

Outlines OF Jainism. By Jagmanderlal Jaim, m.a. 
University Press, Cambridge. 

Lock and Key : A Tat.e of Benares Spiiutual- 
isM. By L. N. Gopal Aiyar. Palghat 

The Riks. By T. I'arAiiiasiva Iyer. Mysore 
Government Press, Bangalore. 

Hinduism ; The World Ideal, By Herandra- 
nath Maiti/ra. •Cecil Palmer (t Hayward, 
London. 

The Hindu Doctrine of Transmigration. By 
Rev. Canon W. Hooper, d.d. Tlio C. L. S. 1., 
Madras. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


July 25. British capture of Pozierep. 

The fall of Erzingan. 

French avaitor over Berlin. 

July 26. The Railway ('Onference opened at the 
Council Chambers, Calcutta, with Sir George 
Barnes in tlie chair. 

July 27. Mr. Chamberlain announced in the 
House of Commons that an empnry liad been 
instituted on the Karachi ti oop train tragedy. 

July 28. Sir John Nixon’s Despatch. 

Murder of Captain Fryatt. 

July 29. Death of Sir Dinshih D is ai; Judge of 
the Bombay High Court. 

Sir Thomas Hollamls visit t^ Mailras, 

July .‘50. S'r William Meyci* and Sir George 
Barnes at the Bengal Ch mibei of (fVnnm(3rce. 

July .‘51. A preliminary note on Jndustiial 
Commission is {iiiblished 

August I . Text of the (Jos eminent of India 
Amendment Bill is issued. 

August 2. The Hon. Sir George Barnes and Sir 
William Meyer in Bombay. 

August :5. The Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry and 
Hon. B. N. Sarmn elect(‘d Madras Members of 
the Viceregal Council. 

August 4. Aiinivoisary of Britain’s entry into 
the war. 

August 5. Tiiikish .lefe.xt in Egypt. 

August C. Govornment’h linal ordxu- on the con- 
stitution of tlie (Jiwnpore Municipiility regard- 
ing Hindu representation. 

August 7. Mr. Tiliik’s case touching the demand 
for security came np bofoi’o Mr. G. W. Hatch, 
District Magistrate, Poona. 

August 8. Struggle round Po/.ieros. 

Progress of the Italians. 

August 9.‘ Struggle for Thiawmont 
Incendiary bombs on Brit.iin. 

August 10. Italian capture of Gorixal. 

August 11. Portugal’s participation in the W.ar. 

August 12. Mr. Tilak has })een ordered to enter 
into a bond for one year. The security was given. 


August 13. British advance in Egypt. 

Entire Carso zone captured. 

Russian move in Galicia. 

August 14. In the House of Commons to-day 
Mr. A.^quith announced that Government has 
proposed to prolong Parliament till the end of 
May next. 

August 15. The Anglo-Italinn commercial 
agreement. 

August 16. Justices Coutts Trotter and Kumara- 
sanii Sastri d(di\ (*red judgments in the matter 
of the applications of Me.s.srs. G. A. Natesan 
and Iv. B. Ramanathan for a writ of manda- 
miiA against the Madras University. Their 
Lordships held tliat the action of the Syndicate 
in refiisintr to siaid up their protest to 
Government was nltra vire'i and directed the 
isMie of a writ of 

August 17. Gorman hatilo.sliip to7*pedoed. 

Scenes in the Hungarian Pailiament. 

Uiiiest in C.lhina. 

August 18. Sir Thomas Holland in conference 
with members of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau at Bombay. 

Aumist 19. Appointment of General Mimro in 
succession to Sir Bejiue.hamp Duff as 
Comra.ancler in Chief in India. 

August 20. The Mesopotamia Commi.ssion held 
a formal sit tin 'j in the House of Lords to day. 

August 21 . Tl e dunth occurred, at Poona, of the 
Uon. Mr. Daiji Abaji Khare this morning. 

August 22. Unveiling of ' tlie statue of Lord 
Roberts by Lady Roberts at Glasgow. 

August 23. Sir Thomas Holland at the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 

August 24. The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland has arrived at feremen. 

August 25. It is announced that Roumania i$ 
preparing for war. 

August 26. Demonstrations in Rangoon in honour 
of the birthday of H.^H. The Aga Khan. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN INDIA. 

The Rev. J. N. Farquhar, writing in the 
current number of the International Iteviev) of 
Missions, deals with the principal defects of 
Christian literature in India and suggests a 
number of steps to be taken to better the situa- 
tion. Resides want of funds, want of co-ordina- 
tion of publishing societies and a dearth of 

• 

writers, Christian literature for Indian non- 
Christians suffers from its most serious in- 
effectiveness. Most Europeans and nearly all 
Orientalists pass by it in cold neglect ; the edu- 
cated Hindus and Mussalmans ignore it altogether, 
and they usually condemn it violently as being 
seriously unjust to the old r(3ligions. ]t is 
neither cared for by newspapers and magazines, 
nor stocked by book -sellers. Much of Christian 
literature is not scholarly and accurate, while in 
most cases it has failed to reach a sympathetic 
interpretation of the civilisations and religions of 
India. The effect of all this is seen in the hatred 
of /Christianity, and the Church which fills the 
non-Christian communities of India with fear 
of Christian influence and their determination 
to lesist it. Moreover, Christian truth and 
doctrine, when exjiressed in the vernacular, usually 
strikes the Indian not only ns something foreign 
but as outlandish and intolerable. 

The primary remedy for the situation is to be 
found in the following : — 

It the quiet, sober, sympathetic, tnith-Rccking spirit 
of the scholar that gets to understand things in every 
province of human in^iry ; and in the domain of 
religion above all the effort to le^rn needs the illumina- 
tion of the heart to help in the task. If we look at the 
(fuestion from the point of view of our desire to win 
men for Christ, the conolusion must be the same. The 
more fully the question of the relative value of Christi- 
anity and the faiths ef India comes into public discus- 
sion, the more need there is for a quiet reasonable 
manner and a will to see the best as well as worst in the 
teaching and the traditional usages of the religions : 
harshness and condemnation can only repel. It is quite 
possible to express a Christian judgment on all that is 
vile without wounding the Indian spirit. 

the raising of the quality of Christian liter- 
ature is very indispensable ; and to this end is 
72 * 


needed a new public opinion on the question in 
missionary circles, so that every young missionary 
may be influenced in his thoughts and habits by 
it. But Christian literatuie must not be treated 
as if it were the business of Christian missionaries 
only : and clearly the final Christian literature 
of India must bo written by Indian Christians 
w ho alone can speak to the heart of India and 
can deal sympathetically with an ancient heritage 
from an inborn feeling and a sympathy that is in 
the blood. Men liko K. M. Banerjea and Lsil 
Behari Dey, Henry Bower and N. V. Tilak, show 
what talent the Indian Christian is capable of. 
It is only needful that frhis talent should be 
encouraged by competent guidance, literary 
fec.holarships and prices, summer schools for 
literary training and collaboration of Europeans 
with Indian Christiana in research and in writing. 
THE YICEROYALTY OF INDIA, 
in an article on the “ Viceroyalty of India,” in 
the Chamher's Jontnal^ Mr. W. V. Roberts points 
out that the choice is usually made of peers over 
forty and under fifty. Lord Cholmsford is forty- 
eight. It is true that Lord Duflbrin was appoint- 
ed at the age of fifty-eight, but he was an excep- 
tion to the rule in other ways as well. It is on 
record that he complained in a letter to Sir William 
Gregory that all the people who surrbunded 
him in Calcutta were younger than himself, and 
that he had no companion or play-fellow. This, 
indeed, has* been given as the reason why he 
resigned office before the expiry of his term. 
Then Sir Henry Norman was offered the post 
when he was fifty-seven, bnt declined it. It was 
Mr. Gladstone who made the offer, and he was 
then an octogenarian. One of his ^colleagues 
credited him •with the remark that he thought 
“ that young fellow Norman to be just the man 
for the post.” Jjord Curzon was the youngest 
Viceroy — he was only thirty- nine since the aboli- 
tion of the Company. 
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THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 

M.^De. Rosco-Bogdanowicz, writing in the July 
number of the Niheteenth Cmtivry ami A fter, 
illustrates the traditional and hereditary tendency 
of the Hohenzollerns to cynically disregard treaty 
engagements and their plighted word. All the 
treaties signed with Poland hy the Teutonic 
Knights who might be regarded as the pioneers of 
modern Prussia are characterised by breach of 
pledged faith and transgressions of accepted faith. 
When in 1525, King Sigismund 1. of Poland was 
constrained by cumulative acts of treachery to 
occupy the whole of Prussia and dissolved the 
Order of the Knights, he authorised Albert of 
Hohenzollerns to hold Prussia ns Prince Vassal of 
Poland ; and from that time Polish iniafortunos 
actively began to grow. 

“ Rapine, superficially legalised by forgery and 
by effluxion of time, became the household rule of 
the Hohenzollerns. During the second half of 
the seventeenth century, their ideas of right and 
law were exemplified *anew in all their brazen 

insolence •. When Poland was at war with 

the Muscovites, the Swedes, the Tartars and the 
Wallachians, her Prussian vassal and ally signed 
treaties with Sweden for the partition of the con- 
quered Polish territory. But ;when the Poles 
gained a series of notable successes, Frederick 
William broke faith with Sweden and offered his 

alliance to Poland Frederick the Second 

made political fraudulence his creed. For him, 
as for his predecessors and every Hohenzollern 
after him, a treaty which was incapable of being 
turned or twisted to the advantage of Prussia 
became ‘ a scrap of paper.’ .... The symbol 
and climax of this monstrous policy are to bo 
found in the machinations of Frederick the 
Second, and of his successor Fredertck William the 
Second, to compass the partition of Poland. 
With this end in view they concluded with 
Poland offensive and defensive nlliances against 
Russia while at the same time treating with the 


latter for the partition of Poland Having 

lulled to rest Polish suspicions and anxieties, 
Frederick pushed forward his negotiations in 
Petersburg and in Vienna for the dismember- 
ment of this same Poland, whose integrity he 
had sworn by declarations and by solemn treaties 
to respect.” 

“ The history of the Hohonzollerns repeats 
jt.self but never changes. In our own time the 
Emperor William 1. cnmcluded an alliance with 
Austria and at the same time signed a secret 
treaty of reinsurance with Russia. How Ikjlgium 
fared we know. And we can guess what sinister 
proposals have dining the course of the war been 
made in Rome and in Bucharest at the expense 
of Austria. Prussia’s dealings with Poland, and 
more recently with Austria, suggest that when 
peace comes to be signed, it will be w^ell to require 
from Germany a surer and more honourable 
pledge than can be aflbi ded by tlie ‘ Royal Hand ’ 
of a Hohenzollern.” 

INDIA AND JAPAN. 

A Buddhist Professor in a Tokyo College, in 
discussing Indian affairs in the pages of the 
Journal of the Indo- Japanese Association, suggests 
that India and Japan should bo brought together 
in affection and friendship. And to this end he 
proposes the following: — “We Buddhists in 
Tokyo should first of all erect a largo building to 
enable the Indian students and commercial men 
to house. A good system of supervision of the 
students and ever^ opportunity to increase their 
knowledge must be effected. If this be done in 
Tokyo, the capital of Japan, and perhaps one 
even in Calcutta, the old capital of India, it 
would induce many more Indians to visit our 
country. Without making suitable preparations 
for our invited guests so as to give them every 
advantage, it is only imprudence on our part to 
expect any sympathy from those with whom we 
desire to be united ” 
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THE TYPE OF WOMANHOOD WE WANT. 

Mr. V. N. Mehta, I.C.S., writing in the 
Ilindastan Remeto for July, points out in his 
study of dillerent types of women that ; 

The divorce of intellect from morality 
has to be stemmed. Nawal Kam, tlie Gujarat 
poet, wrote of the tragedy* of the ill- mated 
wife. The Kaja of Pudukotta trumpets his 
triumph over a possible palace tragedy of an 
ill- mated husband. People might call the out-* 
spoken Kaja names, but whether it hurts our 
amour *i?ropre or not, it is to be admitted that the 
tragedy of a mis- mated husband is being enacted 
in many a household now. We have, therefore, 
to steer a middle course. We do nob want an 
.asserting individualistic, self-indulging bluestock- 
ing. We do nut want the cigarette-smoking, 
oath-mouthing young lady who tells her husband, 
as actually once happened when the cook had 
l un away : “ i can sing a Gazal, but I cannot cook.” 
AVe do not want a wearer of academic blue 
ribbon who would not talk to her sister without 
being introduced to her. A well known up-country 
lady once expressed herself about this trait in a 
particularly bjid type of Bengal-educated woman : 
“ Vehi talimka natijaho toyih talim apiko 
mubarak ho.” We do not want the short sighted 
goggles of a Frank Benson in his Damd Blaize^ 
nor the crooked hook-worm pedant nor a neuras- 
thenic bundle of nerves. But the woman turned 
out by our High* School must have sufficient 
windovvs opened out in Jier soul to admit of light 
irradiating all round coming in. It is for this 
reason that I am emphasising the stillening of the 
High School standard with special reference to 
the classics, literature, elementaiy sciences and 
the fine arts (music and painting). It is for this 
reason that I say that we should not excessively 
encourage University education to tlio stultifica- 
tion of the High School course. 

Tb sum up the objections, then, to the establish- 
ment of All-India Women^s University : — 


(1) Centralisation is not what is needed in 
education, but decentralisation to suit place and 
aptitudes. 

(2) Education to be sound must bo based on 
a thorough Vernacular grounding ; and in oi'der 
that it may spread to the widest commonalty, it 
must be carried on in Vernacular up to a higher 
standard than would be possible under a regime 
of concentration. 

(3) High Schools should come before the Uni- 
versity and there must be many High Schools in 
India before the necessary adjunct, the University, 
be thought of. 

(4) The High School standard should be stiffen- 
ed and should be considered sufficient for 
liberal education. It might bo supplemented by 
High School extensitin lectures of peripatetic 
teacluas, and finished by a grand tour, taking 
the shiipe of visits to famous shrines and histori- 
cal centres. 

(5) Only ladies seeking a career should go to 
colleges ; and as they have to meet the sterner 
sex face to face, co-education is advocated. In 
High St‘hools there will be, as far as possible, 
bifurcation of standards and separate schooling. 

(6) That type of education alone should be 
given in High Schools, which is best suited to the 
national ideal of womanhood and which will foster, 
instead of destroying, that ideal. Special atten- 
tion will be devoted to education in classics and 
literature. Children in India, as they did in 
Ancient Greece and Home, learn morality at the 
knees of their mothers as she soothes them into 
good humour by singing songs from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The fount of morality is 
the Epic one, and not any of the Dharma 
{Shastras. 

The gentle, Refining, sustaining and nourishing 
elements of the Godhead — the feminine aspect of 
Godhead — are always emphasised in India. The 
same aspect, seen in the household, will be deified 
and adored. 
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HOUSING IN BOMBAY. 

In the July number of the Social Service 
Quarterly^ Mr. A. £. Mirams describes the misera- 
ble housing conditions in Bombay, and traces the 
causes of the situation through a variety of 
influences operating through consideiable periods 
of time. Neglect on the part of the community, 
the failure of the educated people as a whole fo 
recognise evil tendencies as they develop, and 
dangerous ignorance both on the part of the 
people themselves and their Municipal represent- 
atives of what is going on, greed on the part of 
speculating house-builders — these are the main 
factors which stand out prominently in Bombay. 
Arising out of these factors and perhaps contri- 
butory to them, the following eight reasons for 
the housing problem seem worthy of notice : — 

(1) The scarcity ot the supply of suitable dwellings, 
to which those who live in insanitary conditions can 
remove. 

(2) The imperfect character of existing powers in 
connection with the clearance or improvement of un- 
healthy areas and the repair or destruction of 
insanitary houses. 

(3) The lack of efficient Municipal action to 

Beoure the proper development of new housing areas and 
the failure of looal authorities to rise to their opportu- 
nities. * . , . „ 

(4) The insufficient machinery for securing effec- 
tive inspection, control, and etimulus by the Looal 
Authority. 

(5) The apathy of the people themselves. 

(6) The need for improved oommunioation. 

(7) The want of co-operation, and 

(8) the difficulty of providing satisfactory accom- 
modati 9 D for the poorest classes at an economic rent. 

The recent custom of providing housing accom- 
modation, so-called for the working classes of 
Bombay in tenements known as chawls, is a very 
bad one in its consequences ; for the cJtavd is a 
tenement in the worst sense of the w^ord. It is 
difficult to provide accommodation at an economic 
rent, even when we suppose that only the 
plainest materials are used. But the local author- 
ities should be made to spend more on the 
structures and be satisfied with a ? or 3 per cent, 
return. The Municipal authorities should be 
^ given I ower to forbid the use of specified houses 
for human occupation, to weed out one here and 


there, and to close a house because one or more 
rooms are insanitary. Congestion and over- 
crowding are two social problems which are in- 
extricably intertwined with the housing problem. 
Congestion might be relieved by inducing people 
to move into the suburbs, but the method of 
achieving this is not quite so obvious, and it is 
necessary that facilities must be provided as 
attractive houses and rapid transit. Overcrowd- 
ing concerns itself principally with the interior of 
houses ; and perhaps it is a simpler matter here 
to lay down a standai’J. Properly enforced regu- 
lations as to overcrowding would go a long way 
towards remedying this evil, if also accommodation 
is made available elsewhere. The lodger element 
is always a serious one, and ap.art from its moral 
aspect, its economic consc(juences are grave And 
any oflbrt towards housing reform should aim at 
preventing the erection of unsuitable buildings 
and thus prevent the growth of future slums. 

EDUCATED MOSLEMS IN BENGAL. 

Mr. L. Bevan Jones, waiting in the current 
number of the Moslem World y deplores the lack of 
higher education among Mussalmans in J^engal. 
More than 20 millions of Mussiilrnans who ai*e 
agriculturists have little or no taste for education, 
but a positive prejudice against it. Less than a 
million are returned as being able to read and 
write, while only 62,000 are literate in .English 
and of these 38,000 are adults. ^ It is only these 
latter who, from their privileged position, see the 
needs of the time as the mass cannot and should 
be giving heart and^oul to‘ the task of shaping 
public opinion. It is indeed a common reproach 
that the culture which they have received is in 
many cases merely superficial and has not made 
for integrity of character, independence of judg- 
ment or the dissipation of prejudices. In the 
case of the well-to-do, it has brought an increase 
of luxuries, and expensive and indolent w^ys of 
living ; while others who have on the strei^l^th of 
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their scholastic attainments secured good position 

seem bent on a career of self-aggrandisement. 

As an observer pungently remarks : — 

The fact is, the so-called civilisatioD and the so-called 
higher and collegiate education are .made instruments 
for our own selfish purpose to become famous or rich — 
and not as stimulants to serve others. The spirit of 
service should be awakened in ^ us. 1 am not sure 
whether even the highest University education has that 
element in it which will shake us to our very foundation 
and help us to direct our activities in the service of our 
brethren. , 

In many cases the light of Western learning has 
done only too well its destructive work among old 
habits 'and beliefs, and the labour of reconstruc- 
tion is being left unattempted. But among some 
there is seen a good de.d of social and philanthro- 
pi(^ activity. They have begun to associate 
themselves with prominent men of the old 
school in plans for educational Jind religious 
reform ; and they are securing from Govern- 
ment measures which will greatly improve the 
educational facilities ofiered to the Moslems. 
They are also aggressive, and this new atti- 
tude is provoked by a number of cause.s. One 
is a desire to answer recent additions in Bengal 
to the literature of Christian missions. The in - 
lluence of the rationalistic literature of the West, 
and the ellect of the new attitude of the Ahmadiya 
Sect towards Christ are others. And moreover the 
opinions of advanced Moslem thinkers like Cheragh 
Ali, Sir, Syed Ahmed, Sir Syed Amir Ali, and 
Khuda Baksh are also beginning to tell in BengalJ 

Mr. Khuda Baksh’s hopes about the students 

are worthy of attention : 

• 

Our hope centres in the younger, generation, with its 
deeper beliefs, greater generosity, fewer prejudices, and 
Bounder education, and we trust that they will prove 
themselves equal to the task which lies before them. 
They have a noble mission to fulfil, and that mission is 
to educate their co-religionists in breadth and sympathy, 
which are the only possible means of diminishing 
prejudices and breaking down barriers. Their mission, 
further, is to illustrate by their own lives the union of 
faith with knowledge, the combination of intellectual 
^ctivity with moral purpose and directing ideals, and, 
finally, to exemplify the eternal supremacy of righteous- 


NEEDS OF A SOCIAL WORKER. 

In the July issue of the Social Service {^Uiart&iiy 
published at Bombay, there is -a suggestive contri- 
bution on this subject. The following extract 
will bo read with great interest : — 

The young man from the college is in no way 
equipped for the work he wants to do. He is 
deficient in the knowledge of his own vernacular 
and cannot make a five minutes speed) before a 
group of working men without larding his verna- 
cular sentences with English words. He has 
studied no social literature concerning the people 
he is interested in, because none exists, although 
he may, and does sometimes, know about the 
social life and economic condition of the working 
men in son^e English provincial towns, because he 
has been able to read his Rowntree or has even 
come to know what Mrs. Pember Reeves or Miss 
Clementina Black have to say about women 
factory-workers. We have in the vernaculars no 
social or domestic fiction which can mirror the 
life of the masses. We have no Pett Ridge to 
describe to us with inimitable charm the joys 
and sorrows of the lower middle class struggle for 
existence. In Marathi there are the works 
of the Poona literature [politician, Mr. Apte ; 
but his portrait8,convey no knowledge of the state 
of those in “the primary poverty ” scale.* 1 do 
not know whether Gujarati possesses any such 
social fiction. 1 doubt it. May one not plead 
that some capable English liteiute Jndians should 
make an attempt to interpret through the medium 
of the vernaculars the social and economic life of 
one class to another? In this matter the Bengalis 
are ahead of us, as any reader of Kavi Rabindra^s 
domestic tales, or of Bunkim Chandra^s works 
know. I behc^vo very little progress is possible in 

the collection of soci.al facts unless the higher 
middle classes in this Presidency care to come 
into closer touch with the working classes. 
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DEMOSTHENES AND PATRIOTISM. 

^ Mr. W. L. Courtney, Editor of the Fortnighthj 
Review^ writing in it^ July issue, indicates tbo 
* chief features of Demosthenes’ policy and illus- 
trates the basic principles of his patriotism. He 
was a close student of Thucydides and a devoted 
admirer of Pericles, and his ideal of citizenship 
was very much theirs with a few modifications 
that seemed necessary, mainly because the times 
had altered, but partly because also of certain 
implicit imperfections. He argued that love of 
Athens should not be too exclusive an ardour, 
but that patriotism to it must be based on a 
wider patriotism to Hellenes anywhere and every- 
where, very much as love of England should 
mean loyalty to Great Britain and her sister 
Dominions and Commonwealths. And we also 
discern in his writings, apart from the general 
allegiance to the Pan-Hellenic idea, the duty of 
the individual to his own State. This civic 
patriotism rests on two principles above all. Tbo 
first is, that a man doe^ not belong to himself but 
to the State which feeds, nurtures, protects him 
and assures him in the possession of many 
civic privileges ; and the second is, that as a 
citizen does not belong to himself, patriotism 
must involve the obligation of personal service. 
The individual citizen has no right against the 
State ; and if he subsequently eains rights, it is 
in virtue of his performance of certain duties 
which-r because the State so ordains — give him 
privileges. Ho has no claim to exercise his own 
judgment as against the superior demands of the 
State upon him ; and he could not plead ‘ consci- 
ence,’ if he is wanted as a soldier. There is also 
no more constant note in the Demo8tl;ienic 
harangues than the necessity for Athenians to 
shoulder their own burdens. • 

He also very rarely allowed himself to utter 
a /single word of pe^imism ; and to desjteir of 
the Oommonwealth would have seemdd to him 
the rankest treason. And he strove hard now 


and again against his clear judgment of the 
signs of the times, which but too surely indicated 
that decadent Athens would no longer respond to 
the call of duty. About Patriotism, what it 
means, what consequences it involves, how it 
stands related to the wider feelings of what we 
call cosmopolitanishi or internationalism, the 
career of Demosthenes furnishes a very good and 
yiuminating material for study ; and beginning to 
end, his speeches illustrate the claims, the duties 
and the rights of a true lover of his country. 
COLOURED RACES. 

In the Contemporary Revietv, Mr. John 
H. Harris regrets that the International 
Congresses in the past have not included in the 
list of subjects discussed by them the crying 
scandals of sex mil irregularities obtaining in many 
Colonies. The evil, he says, is not limited to a 
I0.SS of prestige and moral force to the white man. 
The effects are seen in widespread disease of a 
particularly virulent type, in the demorali- 
sation of tribal systems, and in the pitiable 
spectacle of poor, unclad, sickly half-caste 
offspring, the respected children of neither the 
white nor the coloured races. “ The time has 
gone by,” he says, “ when these things could be 
hushed up. The facilities of travel are so 
abundant that the whole of this sordid tragedy 
stands out naked and unashamed— a mpnument 

of disgrace to the civililised man. In any future 

* 

Congress upon native affairs something must be 
done to deal with this feature of tropical and sub- 
tropical life.” Thq. writei* suggests three main 
directions along which reform might be attempted. 
First, that all legislation dealing with soxiial 
irregularities should apply equally to the white as 
to the coloured races ; secondly, the speeding up 
of the machinery for the registration of illegiti- 
mate children ; and finally, provision for 
the education and care of the offspring of 
irregular relationships ' ' 
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OUR EDUCATION. 

Mr, Lala La j pat Rai, writing in the Modem 
Review for July, points out the principal defects 
in our education which makes us feel small in the 
presence of the foreign educated person. The 
prominent drawbacks are very serious and include, 
in the first place, the fact tha\ our education has 
no marketable value outside India, and even in 
India it makes us absolutely dependent on Goveri^ 
ment service, or on professions which are so much 
allied with the work of administration as to 
justify their being styled semi-Govern mental. 
Secondly, looking at the cultural side of our 
education, we have very little notion of it ; and 
the gi’eat majority of us have no ear for music, 
nor any eye foi’ a picture or a painting. The 
Bengalis and the Mahrattas are a little better in 
this respect owing to their family influences than 
the Punjab(H?s or United Provinces men. We are 
also lacking in the training which makes a man 
useful though he may not be an export in any 
particular line. And we want, above all, men 
who would be bettor able to fight the battle of life 
vocationally, who will be able to earn a living in 
any country and under any circumstances, and 
who possess a knowledge of the foreign languages 
of the world, and have finer tastes and finer 
bodies. “We are lacking in those things which 
go for sglf-respect, self-assertion, self-confidence 
and self-dependence.” 

The root-cause of all this lies in the education 
that we receive in our schools and colleges. And 
in this respect private institutions maintained and 
managed by non-official agencies are as bad as, 
if* not worse, than Government institutions. They 
compete so much for the honours of University 
examinations and Govern mental recognition that 
they neglect the spe(!ial objects with which they 
were started, or the special mission which they 
have in the education of the nation. “ Usually 
the* private institutions start with grand ideas 
about absolute self-help and independence of 


oflicial control and official approval ; but in the 
meantime the demands of the Department of 
Public Instruction and the demands uf the Uni- 
versity begin to tell heavily, and gradually their 
approval becomes one of the mainsprings, if not 

the only mainspring, of their conduct I 

do not blame them for their failure, ... It is 
almost impossible to bring out a radicuil change in 
tke system of education in India unless there is a 
substantial change in the attitude of Government 
towaixis education and in their educational policy. 
The remedy is in the hands of Government and 
Governmeilt alone. The education of a nation 
cannot be undertaken, even to a moderate degree, 
by private agencies, however enterprising and 
spiiited the latter may be.” 

• THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The Rt. lion. Mr. Ameer Ali, in the course of 
an article in the J une number of the Gonlemporary 
Review^ observes : — The old Army, with all its 
pomp and picturescpieness, has passed away with 
the old India, the India of the un metalled road 
and of river communicatic^n, of an armed 
peasantry and of martial landlords with routs of 
retainers, of Thugs, and fighting Gosains. The 
India of the railway, of politicians, and of the 
lYcas suliers in romantic comp.arison with the old 
fighting, robbing, .'ind pillaging days. It is 
interesting to note from the casualty lists that 
some of our most historic Indian regiments have 
recently been heavily engaged in Afiica and the 
Persian Gulf. Finally, we would point out that 
the divorce of the A rmy from any locality or 
province is unwholesome for its inhabitants. The 
Sepoy, from long association with English 
gentlemen, is most loyal to the King- Emperor, 
while the peasant is most convinced of ajl Indians 
that British iwle is to his material advantage. 
It is to the good of the peasantry, who form the 
vast majority of the population, that where they 
have enjoyed a connection with the Army in the 
past they should continue to do so, 
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SKILL IN ACTION IS YOGA. 

Babu Arabindo Ghose, in Ibe columns of the 
Arya lately started by him for the study and 
interpretation of synthetic philosophy in the East, 
states in the course of an article on “ Yoga ” that 
the idea of works, in the thought of the Gita^ is 
the widest possible. All action of Nature in 
man is included, whether it be internal, or 
external, operates in the mind or uses the body, 
seems great or seems little. From the toil of the 
keiy to the toil of the cobbler, from the labour 
of the sage to the simple physical act of eating, 
all is included. The seeking of the Self by 
thought, the adoration of the Highest by the 
emotions of the heart, the gathering of means and 
material and capacity, and the use of them for the 
service of God and man, stand bore on an equal 
footing. Buddha sitting under the Ro-treo and 
conquering the illumination, the ascetic silent and 
motionless in his cave, Shankara storming through 
India, debating with all men and preaching most 
actively the gospel of inaction, are all from this 
point of view doing great and forceful work. But 
while the outward action may be the same, there 
is a great internal difference between the working 
of the ordinary man and the working of the 
Yogin — a difference in the stqte of the being. 
Therefore that state of his being, by which the 
Yogin differs from the ordinary man, is that he 
rises from the foundation of a perfect equality to 
the consciousness of the One Existence in all 
and embracing all, and lives in that Existence 
and not in the walls of his body or personal 
temperament or limited mind. Mind and life and 
body he sees as small enough things which happen 
and change and develop in his being. Nay, the 
whole universe is seen by him as happening 
within himself, not in his small ego or mind, but 
within this vast and infinite Self with which he 
is now constantly indentified. - 


THE PARSIS IN INDIA. 

The Rev. J. H. Moulton, writing in the East 

and the Wmt^ a quarterly missionary periodical, 

perceives strangely enough a remarkable identity 

between Christian doctrines and the Gathas or 

hymns of Zoroaster. In the Parsi religion, 

according to him, there is much of ground for 

the Christian missionary to expound successfully 

the Doctrine of God, Evil, Soul and Body ; — 

No immoral, untrue, or grievously one-sided doctrine 
needs to be corrected ; u Farsi whoso faith is drawn 
from the Gathas will have nothing to unlearn when he 
enters the school of Christ. And on the positive side 
the Gathas abound in teaching which a Christian can 
expound with joy, and with a sense of familiarity. The 
“ Wise Lord ” stands alone in a perfectly pure inonotho- 
iam. But some of His greatest attributes are personified 
not (I am oonvinced) as archangels outside His Person, 
but as distinct personalities within the Godhead. The 
Christian thinker recognises a real approach to a central 
feature in the doctrine of theTrinit>. The Unity can 
only be realised when the diversity is seen : the ** white 
radiance ” is a rainbow blended into one hue. The 
doctrine of Evil, as Zarathushtra preached it, is no 
Dualism, but truly identical with our own. So is that of 
an ethical Hereafter, and the fervid assertion of the 
spiritual as the supreme factor in life. How easy to 
begin from such scriptures ” and preach to them Jesus ! 
That oould not be— not yet ; but there wore a great 
many things in those addresses which the speaker had 
not learnt from Zarathushtra, but road into him ! Like 
all the members of the goodly fellowship, the Prophet of 
Iran wrote better than he knew. 

INDIA IN INDIAN & KOHEIGN PEUIODICALB. 

Logal Self-Government in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. By R. G. Pradhan, B.A., ll.b. 
[“Quarterly Journal of the Poona S^rvnjanik 
Sabha,” July 19 Hi.] 

The Surat Health Extitbttion. By Dr. Sumant 
B. Mehta, m.b., «j.h.b. [“The Social Service 
Quarterly,” July^ 1916.]' 

The School Final Examination, Bombay. |“The 
Indian Education,” July 1916.] 

Rationalism in India. By Mr. Jnan Chandra 
Bannerjee, m.a., ill. *[ “ The Hindustan 
Review,” July 1916.] ‘ 

The Kutasthavada op Sankaracharya v&raus 
the Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer. By 
Prof. Divijadas Dattn, m.a. [ “ The JJedern 
Review/’ August 1916.] 
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PARIS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 

The rooommendatioiis of the Economic Confer- 
ence of tho Allies hehl nt Paris on the 14th 
l,5t.h, Kith and 17th Jimm* l.i.^t aie as follows: — 

I. Tho i'epreBontati\eM of tho Allied ClovornnientH havo 

met at f*ariR under the prcKidoncy ot M. Clenientel, 
MnuKter of Conimoroe, o n tho 1 Ith, ITith, llJth, and !7th 
June, for the purpose of fiiUillin^ (he rnandatoi 

jjiven t» them by the PariH ^ -o.ifetoni e of the 2iSth 
Mareh IDIH, of giving prao^tinal oxpresNion to their 
Bolidarity of viovvh and inter cKtn and of proposing to 
thci:' re^poetive (Jover’nnumtH the appropriate measureH 
for rehlising this solidMrit*. . 

II. They di’« le.ro tliiil rif er foMii” ujion them the 
military (onteKt in spite of all thoir’ ellorts to avoid the 
('oiilli(-t, the Empires oi Coritral Europe are to-day pre- 
paring, in eoneerfc witli their Allies, for a eontost on the 
ce<inoti)ie plane, which will not only siu vui* the re-esta- 
blislimeiit of poorc, but will at that moment attain its 
full seope and intenRity. 

III. They cannot, thoreforo c-uk chI from themselves 
that the agreomont, which mu- hniig prepaied for this 
purpose between their cneniies, have the obvious objoot 
of establishing the doiuiriatioh ol the latter over the 
production and the niarki'ts of the v. holo world and of 
imposing on otlicr countries an intolerable yoke. 

In face of 80 grave a pen! the PepreHontativos of the 
Allied tioverninents consider tliat it has become their duty, 
on grounds of necessary and legitimate defence, to adopt 
and rortlise from now onward all the measures reipiisit© 
on the one hand to secure for themselves and for the 
whole ot the imirkots of neutral countries full economic 
independence and respect for sound eoiiirnercinl practice, 
and on the other hand to facilitate tho organisation on a 
poniianent basis of Ihcir enconomic ulliance. 

For this purpose the Ecpresontativcs of tho Allied 
(joverninentH liave decided to submit for the approval of 
the following Resolutions . 

A. -MEASURES FOR THE WAR PERIOD. 

I. fhoklaws and regulations prohibiting trading with 
the enemy shall be brought into accord. 

For thi.s purpose : , 

(o) The Allies will prohibit their own subjects and 
citizens and all persons losiding in their territories from 
carrying on any trade with : 

(1) The inhabitants of enemy countries what- 
ever their nationality. * 

(2) Enemy subjects wherever resident. 

» (il) Persons, Arms, and companies wdiose business 
is controlled wholly or partially by enemy subjects or is 
subject to enemy iiifluon(;e and whose names are 
included in speciaj list. 

(6) They will prohibit the importation into their 
territories of all goods originating in or coining from 
enemy countries. 

(c) ^ They will devise means of establishing a system 
enabling contracts entered into with enemy subjects and 
injurious to national interests to be oancclled uncon- 
ditiokpally, 

II. Business undertakings owned or operated by 
enemy aubjeets in territories of the Allies will all be 
sequestrated or placed under i^ontrol ; meafftires will be 
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taken for tho purpose of winding up some of these 
undertakings and of realising their assets, th<* proceeds 
of such realisation remaining sequestrated or under 
control. 

TII. Jn addition to the export prohibitions wliich are 
necessitated by tho internal situnnon of each of the 
Allied Countnos, the Allies will complete the mcasuves 
already taken for the restriction ol enemy supplies, both 
ill the Mother Countries and Protrctoi ates ; 

(1) By uniting the lists of cotilrab uid and of export 
prohibition, and particularly by prohibiting the export 
of all commodities declared aliMolntc or eonditiona 
contraband 

(2^ liy making the grant of lif crjceH for export to 
neutral countries, from which export to enemy territories 
might take place conditional upon the exiHtiuice in fcuc-h 
countries of control organisations nppioviMl by the Allies, 
or in the absence of such orgaMsituuiM upon special 
guarantees, such as tho limitation of ihe (piaiititieB 
exported, supervision by Allied Consular officers, etc. 

B. 

Transitorja measures for tho period of commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and maritime reconstruction of 
the Allied countries. 

The .Allies declare their eomnuyi determination to 
ensure the re-establishmcnt of the countiios sufl’ering 
from acts of destruction, spoliation and unjust requisi- 
tion, and decide to join in devising means to secure the 
restoration to those countries as a prior claim, of their 
raw materials, industrial and j*gricultural plant, stock 
and mercantile fleet, or to asshit them to rw-cquip them- 
selves in these re.spect8. 

II. Whereas the war has put an end to all the treaties 
of commerce between the Allies and the Enemy Powers, 
and whereas it is of essential importance thst, during the 
period of economic roeonstrnctioo which will follow the 
eoHsation of hostilities, tho liberty of iiono of the Allies 
should be liEmpored by any claim put forward by the 
Enemy Powers topmost favoured-nation treatment, the 
Allies agree that tho benefit of this treatment shall not 
be granted to those Powers during a number of yQars to 
bo fixed by rr utual agreement among thomi^olvcs 

Daring this number of years the Allies undertake to 
assure to each oilier so far as possible compensatory 
outlets for trade in ease eoiKsequenc es detriment!*! to 
their commerce rcHiilt: from the application of the 
undertaking referred to in tee preceding paragraph. 

III. Tho Allies doolaro tlieniHelves agreed to conserve 
for tho Allied countries, before all others, their natural 
resources during the whole period of commercial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and maritime reconstruction, and 
for this purpose they undertake to establish special 
arrangements to facilitate the interchange of these 
resources. 

IV. Iti order defend their commerce, their industry, 
their agriculture, and their navigation against economic 
aggression resulting from dumping or any other mode of 
unfair competition, the Allies decide to fix by agreement 
a period of time djiring which tho ooinmereo of the 
Enemy Powers shall be submitted to special treatment 
and the goods originating in their countries shall bo 
subjected either to prohibitions or to a special regime 
of an effective character. 
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The Alliee mrili determioe by agreement through 
diplomatio ohannele the special conditions to be imposed 
d wpg the above-mentioned perio||^ on the ships of the 
Enemy Powers. 

The Allies will devise the measures to be taken jointly 
or aeverally f or preventing enemy subjects from exer- 
oieing in their territories certain industries or professions 
Whiohooncern national defence oreoOuomio independence. 
0. PERMANENT MEASURES. 

.The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy 
OOuntries in so far as regards the raw materials and 
manufactured articles essential to the normal develop- 
ment of their economic activities. 

These measures should be directed to assuring the 
independence of the Allies not only so far as concerns 
Iheir souroes of supply, but also as regards their ilnan- 
oial^ oommercial and maritime organisation. 

Hke Allies will adopt such measures as may seem to 
them most suitable for the carrying of this reso- 
lution, according to the nature of the commodities and 
having regard to the principles which govern their 
economic policy. 

They may, for example, have recourse either to enter- 
prises subsidised, directed or controlled by the Govern- 
ments themselves, or to the grant of ilnancial assistance 
for the encouragement of scientific ana technical 
research and the development of national industries and 
resources to custom^ dutiesjor prohibition of a temporary 
or permanent ebarabter; or to a combination of these 
different methods. 

Whatever may be the method adopted, the object 
aimed at by the Allies is to increase production within 
their territories as a whole to a sufiiciont extent to enable 
them to maintain and develop their economic position 
and independence in relation to enemy countries. 

II. In order to permit the interchange of their 
products, the Allies undertake to adopt measures for 
facilitating their mutual trade relations both by the 
establishment of direct and rapid land and sea transport 

' lervioes at low rates and by the extension and improve- 
ment of postal, telegraphio and other communications. 

III. The Allies undertake to oonwane a meeting of 
teohnioal delegates to draw up measures for the assimila- 
tion, so far as may be possible, of their laws governing 
patents, indications of origin, and trade marks. 

Id regard to patents, trade marks, and literary and 
artistio oOpyright which have come into existence during 
the war in enemy countries, tlie Allies will adopt, so far 
AS possible, an identical procedure to be applied as soon 
‘ M hostilities cease. 

This procedure will be elaborated -by the technical 
delegates of the Allies. 

IV. Whereas for the purposes of their common 
defence against the enemy, the Allied Powers have agreed 
to adopt a common economic policy on the lines laid down 
in the Resolutions which have been passed, and whereas 

^ it is recognised that the effectiveness of this policy 
depends absolutely upon these Resoffitions being put 
into operation forthwith, representatives of the Allied 
Governments undertake to recommend their respective 
Govemments to take without delay all the measures, 
whether temporary or permanent, requisite for giving 
full and complete effort to this policy forthwith and to 
oommunioate to ' each Other the decisions arrived at to 
l^ttain that object. ' 


SIR F. YOUNG HUSBAND ON INDIA. 
Reuter's lepresentative has had an interview 
with Lt.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband on the 
subject of India and the War. In the course of 
the interview, Sir Francis said : — 

India ithclf is solidly loyal by Hcntiment and loyal by 
interest. Indians have a genuine sentiment of loyalty 
to the Brititih Sovereign, whom they have learned to 
regard as their Soveit'ign a« much as ours. They know, 
too, that their material intercNis are bound up v/ith the 
stability of British rule, under which the country has 
prospered as it has never prospered before. So on the 
outbreak of war b.')th the chiefs and the leaders of the 
educated el^ssefi (‘ame forward and declared themselves 
instantly and (Mnphatically in favour of the British 
causa. The bulk of the people followed the lea"d thus 
given, and India itself would have resonted any incur- 
sion of raiders from beyond the border. 

As to the tribesmen themselves, they are left to 
minago their own affairs in aocordancu with tboir own 
long-established usage. Tliey are employed in the 
every-day work of administration as well as in watch and 
ward, and they enjoy a regular system of local sclt- 
govornment and tribal rc.spoDHibility. From these very 
tribesmen armed levies for the defence of the frontier 
are formed, and under this nysteni the contentment and 
tranquillity of the Brifcihli side of the border depends. 
The iribe:; under British rule have remained staunoh 
and loyal to the connexion. The frontiersmen themselves 
form a bulwark'against inva'^iou. The chance for suc- 
cess in an invasion of India is gone. 

SARDAR DALJIT SINGIT ON INDIA. 

Sardar Dal jit Singh, Member of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, g.ive an inter- 
view recently to the London cones] ►ondent of the 
Ntir York Sun, in the course of which ho made 
the following remarks on the .situation in 
India ; — 

1 have just returned from India, where 1, travelled 
throughout the entire Not thorn part, and 1 can assert 
without the slightest po.ssibilify of contradiction that 
over 1)8 per cent, of the people are whole-heartedly loyal 
to British rule and Empire. Leaving out of conjsidera- 
tion the sentimental taotor, that of personal loyalty to 
the King-Emperor, a sentiment of far greater potency 
than Occidental minds can appreciate, and putting the 
situation upon purely practical grounds, India was never 
as prosperous as she is to-day, and she does not want 
that prosperity disturbed. She is daily becoming richer' 
and richer, particularly her agrarian classes, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the population. The vast irrigation 
canals^ the most extensive and greatest in the world, and 
the steady agricultural improyenionta, ' have brought 
about a prosperity that nobody but a handful of mal- 
contents and fanatics would care to upset Our pro- 
vince, the Punjab, and the whole of India, is qui^ 
satisfied with the present English rule. Naturaffy, thb 
most advanced Indians desire a fuller ahare' iiv, the 
government of their own country, but we realise that 
the time for complete self-governmant has not yet 
arrived— ip a word, that the general Ponditione o( India 
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are not ripe for it. The sensible Indians know that we 
must learn to walk before we attempt to run, and so we 
are asking for and obtaining gradual improvements and 
extensions of power. There have recently boon great 
reforms in the various governing councils in India, and 
the majority of members are now Indians, a condition 
that formerly did not obtain 

The various stories of huge unrest and imminence of 
revolution, he continued, which are spread through- 
out America, are undoubtedly of German inspiration. 
They may deceive the Indians outside India, but not 
those within her borders. I recall mooting a number of 
returned Sikhs, who had been duped in the United 
States, and when they landed they were astonished to 
find that India was still in llritisb hands, and that* 
instead of rebellion in all parts of the country, India was 
tranquil and loyal to the British Government. When 
these men returned to their own villages they were 
ostracised and cast out by their own people. The stories 
that have been circulated in America of a huge number 
executed, transported for life, or interned, have no basis 
in fact. Ill throughout the whole of India the 

number of persons executed for heinous political crimes 
was 16, and 42 were transported — that is to say, only one 
in nearly 7,0U(),0(1() reccMvcd the capital punishment. Of 
some 6,0(10 returned emigrants from America, the total 
number interned on suspicion of connection with the 
conspiracy was 202. Of these 30 Avero dealt with in the 
conspiracy and other related oases. One hundred and 
seventeen, who appear to have returned to their senses 
and wanted to settle down, have been released, while 134 
are still interned. Dacoits have always existed in the 
Punjab, even in peace time, particularly along the 
borders, but during the last few years dacoitics have 
decreased, and this decrease has been maintained during 
the war. You have heard of the magnihcent manner in 
which the various ruling chiefs offered their entire 
resources to the King-Emporor to carry on the war. The 
landowners of the Funlali did Iho same, while the spirit 
of the people towards England in this war is (shown by 
the large number of fresh men who have volunteered for 
service anywhere that they may be found useful. 


IMPERIAL federation AND INDIA. 

In the course of an article in the Sunday 
Ti^nea oi June 25, Mr. S. M. Mitra oilors n solu- 
tion ol the problem of Indian representation in 
a scheme of Imperial Federation : — 

Whatever may be the form evenVially assumed by the 
sqheme, India, he says, cannot be excluded, for she is the 
pivot of the Imperial edifice. He holds quite rightly 
that the more frequent the opportunities of meeting 
between the representatives of India and those of the 
Self-governing ColonAss, the more ample will be the 
faoilities for removing misunderstandings and preventing 
their reourrence. At the same time he maintains that 
India can be adequately represented by retired Anglo- 
Indian officials, until suoh time as the British Govern- 
ment is oonvinced that thoroughly qualified natives of 
India are available.” There should be at least two-one 
to Took after the interests of the British territories in 
India, and the other to watch over the interests of the 
Nf^tive States/' in which the conditions and point of 


view are often different from those prevailing in British 
India. 

It is desirable that *lhe two Englishmen to represent 
India should have hold the position of either Viceroy, 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Chief Justice, Com- 
mander-in-Chiof, or some other distinguished office in 
India according to the administrative, judicial, or military 
problems requiring solution. If it is decided that the 
representatives of the self-governing colonies are to be 
elected and not nominated by the Government, the 
representative of the British territories in India might be 
elected by the members of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, while the representative of the Native States 
could easily be chosen by the six leading Native States, 
which would include both Moslem and Hindu States. 
This would simplify the elections, and my countrymen 
would be represented by Englishmen in the Imperial 
Administrative Council, just as they have been represent- 
ed for a long time by English barristers in appeal 
cases before t|;^e Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

According to Mr. Mitra, 'Uhis brief outline solves 
the sp-called insoluble’ problem of India’s representa- 
tion in the proposed Imperial Federation.” He adds 
Bontentiously that he has ** no doubt that the suggestion 
Will appeal to practical Imperialists, who know that a 
political deadlock is the worst blunder in statesmanship.” 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

In the course of a Memorial signed by the 
Hon. Mr. 1). E. Wacha, Messrs. Amirudin Tyebji, 
C. H. Setalvad and N. M. Samarth addressed to 
ITis ExcelJpnc} the ^Viceroy, , on behalf of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, the signatories 
point out : — 

Your Excellency’s Memorialists beg bumbly'^o submit 
that an Act of this character should not remain on the 
Statute-Book because it is not calculated to serve the 
ends of sound ancT just administration. It was passed 
at a time when the public mind as well as the mind of 
Government was disturbed by the frequency of abarotai- 
cal crime. That time has passed away, and the peace 
and quiet and spirit of loi aity which have prevailed and 
maniiestcd theniBehes signally in a variety of ways in 
this country, notwithstanding the world war conditions, 
demand that an Act so sweeping and arbitrary in its 
provisions, and thcrefote repugnant to the genius knd 
traditions of Hritihh rule and legislation, should be* 
repealed. It is so repugnant for this reason that it sins 
against the very first and basic principle of British legis- 
lation, whether in India or elsewhere, namely, that while 
according to that piinciple Everything is lawful save 
whaf is prohibited,” this Press Act reverses the position 
and practically enacts that ** Nothing is lawful save what 
is permitted.” in effect; it permits nothing but prohi-' 
bits everything by way of criticism in the Press, even 
criticism of an innocent and approved character. 

The Council of the Association, therefore, pray that 
Act I of LBO be repealed. 



tlTTERANCES Ot THE DAY 


LOUD KOSEBERY ON UNIVERSITIES. 

Lord Rosebery, the Chjincellor ot tlie Univer- 
sityof London, Jifter presenting the Honomry 
War Degi'ees to the men in Kliaki, said that 
although their gathering was observed with 
maimed rites they did not nieet under such dis- 
advantages as did the students of Trinity 
College, Dublin, when on the occasion of the 
recent outbreak they forced an entrance to the 
College at the risk of their lives and insisted on 
being examined. He imagined that, that w^ould 
always stand as a unitjue record to the credit of 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the present moment 
it was impossible for anyone in this country to lose 
consciousness for a single moment tb.it we were 
engaged in a great war. Even in the graduation 
ceremony they had just witnessed they had had a 
tJl’agic reminder in the fact that tw'o of that gallant 
, band who w^ere entitled to receive honorary degrees 
had been taken from them between the preparation 
of the list and the presentation of the degrees. 
As a consequence of the war, it would be the duty 
of the University of London to exercise a rigid 
economy for a period perhaps exceeding the 
duration of the war. For that reason they had 
not been able to fill up the post df Jh incipal which 
was «o rcgiettably vacated last year by Sir 
Henry Miers, but the gap had been made less 
sensftiJc to them because of the arduous and 
self sacrificing labours of »Sir Alfred Gould. 
Hlteaking of those connected with the University 
who are engaged on active .service, he said they 
did not know how many there were, but from the 
hguves of the Vice-Chancellor’s statment it ivas 
clear that the University had no reason to be 
ashamed^ of the share it had ta^en in the war. 
Many bright spirits, of w^hom he desired to speak 
within appreciation and respect, were looking 
far beyond the war afid planning for the future 
of education in this country in a spirit both 


practical and sanguine. Tire war, however, 
absorbed all our energies, and he, at any rate, 
being limited perhaps by considerations of age, 
could not look torward to the manifold activities 
which must be developed wIkui the war came to an 
end. 

It was impossible to anlici]>ate what would be 
the conditions after the war, but it was absolutely 
certain that the war would leave all the combat- 
ants, vvliether victorious or otheiwise, pretty 
much in the condition of the Kilkenny cats. 
Tiiere would be a vast and general impoverish- 
meiit all over Euroi)e of the individual and the 
State. The condition of aJlairs after the war 
would depend largely on the policy of the Stites of 
Europe, whether they would come to realise what 
a hideous ciir-so was inherent in war, both to the 
victors and tlie vaiKprished. To one thing he looked 
forward witli conlidcnco : our men would return 
inlluenced by a new spirit and a new view of 
human affairs. From men they would have 
become, if lie might use a somewhat vulgarised ex- 
pression, super- men, and that was a grand look-out 
for us, as they must inevitably control the future 
of this country. •Tried in the fiery furnace of 
the held of battle they would bring back character. 
Universities had their various faculties but they 
could not fui'iiish a faculty of character, although 
it was character that ruled the world. Tin's war 
itself was a conllict of character between the 
gallant, reckless cvntiJont* J^riton — always taken 
unawares but always ready to make up the gap^ — 
and a cold, calculating nation of assassins, able, 
through a whole generation, to devote all their 
resources of science «nd knowledge to the 
preparation of a hideous conspiracy against their 
neighbours and the liberties of all mankind. He , 
could not understand how neutrals — he spoke 
only of Euroi)ean neutrals — could look with 
indififerenoe on this coi^dict of characters because 
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they must know that if the British character 
prevailed, as we know before God it would — every 
Neutral State would be free to follow its develop- 
ment in liberty whereas if the Teuton won — or, 
rather, for he thought they had shaken oll‘ all 
relationship with that word, if the Pi ussiaii won 
— Europe would bo enclosed in a colli n with a 
Biussian sentinel to supervise it. Universities 
were looking forward^ to a time of trial becaufse 
tlicy would expect little assistance from a State 
which was spending five millions a day and piling 
up a Sebt of thousands of millions. It was of no 
USB their blinding therrisehes to facts. Jn the 
absence of liopi' of much assistanc.e either from 
Gnverinnent or from County Councils, they would 
do far better to eo-operate togethcir without 
distinction of pai’ty or sect to make the Univer- 
sity of liondon worthy of its name and of the 
Empire of which it was the centre. 

THE ViCEUOY OX INDIAN CKlllSTJANS. 

The Viceroy received an addrevss from the 
A II- India Christian Conference at Simla on 
August 1. His Excellency said in re})ly — 

It is with great pleasure that I have received from you 
on behalf ot the All-India Christiao Coiitorence your 
kindly address of welcome and thank you for ^our 
personal references to Lady Chelmsford and to myself 
which 1 need hardly say 1 greatly appreciate. 1 am glad 
to know from you that the Indian Christian Community, 
equally w^ith their fellow-citizens of other denomination 
in this country, are determined to .support the Empire in 
its righteous struggle for justice and liberty. It was 
with great satisfaction that the Government of India 
sanctioned the recruitment of four Indian Cliristain 
double companies in the Punjab and thus enabled the 
community to contribute jts quota towards the defence 
of the Empire. It is still greater fileasurc to me to know 
that the mil'tary authorities have been fully satisfied 
wjth tbe experiment and tliat the work and conduct of 
the iifwly recruited oflicers and men have been excellent. 
I have also heard with interest of the good social work 
done by many youn^ Indian Christians in connection 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
ministering to the needg of Indian soldiers at the front. 
1 should like to congratulate you and through you 
the Indian Christian Community on the great 
educational and social progress that you have made and 
are still making. Your community stands among the 
highest in respect of literacy, not only among men but 
also among women, and 1 am convinced that this fact 
will enable you to play an increasingly useful part in the 
development of your oommuiut^ and country. For the 


special needs of your community you refer me to a letter 
addressed to the Home Department of my Government 
on the 2dth March ifUb. 1 lind that thespeciUc requests 
made therein were first that when nominations are made 
for the next imperial Council, an Indian Cliristian may 
bo noininattid to roprenent the community, and secondly, 
that when the regulations for the nominations and elec- 
tion of Additional Members are next revised, they may 
be modified so as to provide for an elected representa- 
tive of the Indian Christian ComiTiLinity un the imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils. When that letter 
came before me 1 gave it my full consideration before 
approval ot the reply from the Home Department 
contained in its letter No. .1112, dated the llrd May last, 
which pointed out the plrescnt difficulties in the way ot 
meeting your community's wishes but promised that they 
would not be forgotten if and when modifications in the 
constitution of the Council came under consideiation. 1 
regret that 1 am not in a position to add anything at 
present to what was said in that letter but I 0.111 assure 
that your claims to representation in the Legislittive 
Council, botii Imperial and Provincal, have received vand 
always will continue to receive my sympathetic and 
fullest consideration, in conclusion, Gentlemen, 1 beg 
once more to thank you for your friendly welcome. 

THE HON. Mil. LYON ON JOURNALISM. 

In the course of a recent speech, the Hon. Mr. 
Lyon had something very interesting to say about 
journalism as it was in the days of Kristodns Pftl 
and as it is now. He said : — 

Perhaps the most motable work .done by Kristo Das 
Pal was Ihat accomplished by him as editor ol ihiy Hindu 
Palrwt^ which was in Jus time by far the most influen- 
tial journal published in Hongal. It was a weekly 
journal, so that it did not fulfil all the functions of tbe 
newspaper of to-day, and its publication gave tune to its 
author to write its articles with consideied delihcration 
and after careful reference to authorities. 1 coiifcss that 
there is something restful and eernforting in the thought 
of the leisurely cumposition of a weekly paper when 
I eontcmplato the piie.of daily journals whieh conic to 
me every morning, all of which demand some measure of 
attention. Indeed, 1 am Bometimes inclined to lay a 
humble petition before the editing fraternity of Calcutta, 
and to suggest that they should join in the production 
of a single broad-sheet containing the Igtest news 
and telegrams of the day, supplciuontiug that broad-^ 
sheet \vith a weekly issue of each of their papers con- 
taining their comments on the news of tbe week — one 
day being allotted to each of tbe^resent daily journals. 
1 cannot but think that such a system would bo a great 
relief to many ot the reading public, and with all tes- 
peetd wo'dd suggest that, as the result ot such a system, 
much might not be written that is of little ^lernianent 
value, while 8ucl|^ of the productions of our jcuriiaiisis 
as merited careful eonsidoratioii would bo more hkily 
to receive it at our hands. But 1 know well how utopian 
such a vision must necessarily be in view of the jnroad 
it would make into );he profits which our enterprising 
Jcurnalists now receive. 
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MR. S. K. RATCLIPFE ON INDIA. 

An Indian afternoon was arranged on May 
21,' at the Browning Settlement, Walworth, 
S* E., when a short address was delivered by Mr. 
S. K. Eatcliife on ‘ India in the World Crisis * : — 

We thought with pride of the great outpouring of the 
Empire during the war, and everything that had 
happened since the summer of 1914 had made all 
thoughtful people ask themselves much more seriously 
than of old what wad to be the future of the imperial 
system. That system was not a unity, but, roughly 
speaking, a quality, the self-governing dominions provid- 
ing an altogether different set of problems* from those 
confronting us in India. On all hands it was said that 
tb} experiences of the war could not leave the relations 
between England and India unchanged. By common 
consent there would have to be readjustment. India 
had long been demanding a greater share of responsibi- 
lity in the control of her own affairs, and it was perhaps 
not too much to say that men of all parties 
now agreed that , it must be conceded, 
letter the splendid loyalty evinced by the Princes, 
the educated classes, and the masses of the 

people throughout the crisis. They had lately several 
surveys of the statq of affairs in India by men in high 
authority. These ail alike laid stress upon the quiet of 
the country and the encouraging result of Lord 
Hardinge's liberal rule, which were undeniable. But it 
ought not to be overlooked that, since the Morley period 
liberal direction from above had ^gone along with 
increasing severity on the part of the Executive, so that 
freedom of speech and action was now reduced to a 
minimum. Such restriction was admitted to be inevitable 
in war time, as the British public itself had learned ; but 
in India the restrictions had been imposed in time of 
peace ; and in the near future the authorities would have 
•to distinguish between those measures that were 
' necessary and salutary in war time and those which for 
the public health ought to*be relaxed When normal con- 
ditions were restored. The recent history of the Empire 
had contained two impressive lessons. South •.frioa 
was a grebt example, and Ireland a grave warning. The 
Government of India ought to profit by both of them.. 
One thing was beyond all question . If England treated 
Indi# justly and generously, her reward would be 
overwbolming. 


SIR A. EARLE ON NOMINATIONS. 

The Assam Legislative Council met at Govern- 
ment House, Shillong, on Wednesday the 5th 
July 1916. The President Hon. Sir Archdale 
Earle, K.C.I.E., Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
spoke as follows : — 

1 wish to say a word or two regarding the nominations 
to this Council. 1 have been very glad to receive letters 
from various sourcuB making HuggestionB on this subject, 
ao it is my duty to consider when making recommenda- 
tions for nominations wh:it interests or classes or strong 
personal or family claims have been overlooked or 
deserve special oonsideration. The public generally, 
however, must realise that it'is impossible, with .so tow 
places to give away to satisfy everyone. What 1 wish 
to emphasise is, that public men must not look to nomi- 
nation but to election as the normal method of securing 
a seat, and that the nominated seats are kept in reserve 
merely in order to afford representation to interests 
which are not otherwise represented. I do not think that 
anyone could urge that in the composition of the present 
Council any important interest has be^n neglected. 
The Bar and educated sections of the community are 
very strongly represented by the elected members. 
Commerce and industry are represented by two nomi- 
nated members, one for oaob Valley, while the special 
electorates have, of* course, returned suitable members to 
represent their special interests. On the whole, 1 am 
fully satisfied that the present Council adequately 
represents the various interests of the province. 

LORD CARMICHAEL ON INDIAN ARMi". 

At the conclusion of the last meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, H. E. Lord Carmichael 
delivered a speech, in the course of which ho 
said : — 

One thing more I want to toll you. li. E. the Viceroy 
has been considering the petition with the Commander- 
in-Chief and other members of the Government. They 
have determined to try, as a experimental measure, to 
raise a double company of infantry, composed of 
Bengalis, on precisely the same t^rms as are offered to 
the Indian Army generally. The enlistment will be for 
the period of the war, with the option to the ' soldier 
of remaining if he chooses in^ the service after its oon- 
clusion. The double ^company, when formed, will be 
located on the frontier for training and when properly 
trained may be sent on field service. That the Govern- 
ment of India should be willing to consider .this now, 
while the war is going on, shows that they have not 
neglected the feelings of Bengal. That they should be 
willing to malce an experiment ik a proof that they do 
sympathise with us, that they do believe that Bengalis 
are loyal and are devoted, tiufely it is the duty now of 
every one who loves Bengal to see that the experiment 
shall succeed, to show that, emotional and impetuous «s 
Bengalis undoubtedly are, they are generous enough to 
exercise self-control, that they are ready to submit to 
discipline and will do their part when asked j^st as well 
M oUier people do their part, without demanding any 
exception^ or better ter|QB. 
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BRITISH INDIANS IN RHODESIA. 

The following petition has been addressed to 
His Honour the Administrator of Southern 
Rhodesia by the British Indian Association of 
Bulawayo on behalf of the community^ of 
British Indians in Southern Rhodesia : — 

1 . That your petitioners represent the large tnajori^ 
of British Indiann resident in Southern Ubodesia and are 
authorized hy reRolutioriB duly paRsed at duly eonvened 
meetingH of Indian rcaidentH in tho^e territoricB to 
present this petition on their behalf. 

2. That your petitioners and those they represent 

have more than invested in this territory in 

landed property, merchandise and book-debts. 

3. That by reason of the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Laws and Regulations thereunder in force in these 
territories, the British Indian residents in Southern 
Rhodesia are suhjeeted to many reslrietions and sulfer 
many grievanees. 

•1. That the said British Indinns are also aggiieved 
with the action of certain municipal bodies and licensing 
boards in refereni'C to the refusal to grant licences or 
renewals to traders and hawkers 

Ti. That iri/fr aba. yonr pelitioners comnlain : 

(a) Of Regulation 7 relating to marriage eortilicates ; 
for marriage certificates are not granted to Indians 
married according to tiio rites of the Mahomedsn and 
Hindu religions. In general, marriages take place wlien 
the ('ontracting parties are ves y voung and it is frequent- 
ly impossible to obtain the certificate A, It is also in 
many cases, where the parties have been married fer 
some period and have left the place of nmrrisge, impossi- 
ble to obtain ' ho certifleatc B. Thus there are great 
and fro({uentIy insuperable diffieultics in producing the 
evidence required by l^aw, and it is submitted that the 
Law requires serious moditication. 

(&) Refusal of applications for c'ertificate of identify 
under Segtion 17, sub-Soction^. 

Your petitioners submit that these applications should 
not be refused in the case of hona Jide applicants. 

(c) Your petitioners further submit that condition 2 
attached to the certificale of identity is unreasonable 
and should be eliminated. 

(d) At the present time^wiug to tho irregularity of the 
Bailing of ships between India and South Africa caused 
by the war, it is frequently impossible for a person to 
return within the period mentioned in a certificate, and 
it is aubmitted that in such cases the period mentioned 
in tho oertificate should bo extended or that all certi- 
ficates should be considered as extended during the 
period of the war. 

(s) It is submitted t\;at Indians who have been admit- 
ted to these territories in the past, and who have gone 
to India or elsewhere prior to the promulgntion of the. 
existing ordinance, should be allowed to return on prov- 
ing their identity and previous residence without 
beiiiff obliged to oomply with the formalities prescribed 
by tne present ordinance. 

(/) It is submitted that Indians resident in these 
territories should be allowedi^ to engage sech Indian 
assistants or labourers as they may require for the 


purpose of their business of farming operations on giving 
due security for repatriation of such assistants or 
labourers at the expiration of their terms of service, and 
for this purpose Section 7, sub-Section 5 of the ordinance 
should be amended. 

(g) It is submitted that the provisions of tho ordinance 
should be amended to allow Indians residing in the 
Union of Bechuanaland, who desire to proceed to India 
via Beria or to return by that route to travel through 
these territories. 

(/i) By a recent regulation, the Portuguese Immigration 
authorities will not allow any Indian to pass to Rhodesia 
imlens informed by Rhodesian authorities that the permits 
are ill order. It issubmitted that an understanding with the 
PortugucHO authorities could be arrived at to avoid this. 

(i) Many Indians who come within the definition of a 
prohibited Immigrant have entered in territory with per- 
mission but do not appear to have been duly registered 
on entrj . I^nless proof of entry or subsequent registra- 
tion is found in the official records, any such Indian 
is liable to he deported. It is alleged that in numerous 
cases the reason of the non-entry in tho ofTicial recerds 
IN due to ert^r or omission on the part of the then 
immigration officers, and in such cases it is submitted on 
proof that tho entry was not illegal, the person should be 
allowed to remoin. 

O') Numerous deportations having taken place during 
the past ^car of Irdiun residentH in these territories but 
who originally entered these territories without per- 
mission. Thcro are believed to be many Indians now in 
the ten itory who have been here for many years without 
permission. 

The authorities in Capo Town in 1914 on the repre- 
sentation of tho Indian Astioeiaticm appointed a Com- 
iinNsiun to inquire into the matter and allowed a petiod 
of six monthH in which ary Indian might enter his name 
voluntarily and such as entered their names voluntarily 
were allowed to remain in the Union. Your petitioners 
suggested that a similar opportunity for voluntary entry 
of names should be granted to those Indians who arc at 
present within thi% territory but whose names have not 
been duly registered. This Association are willing to 
assist the Immigration Authorities in every way in their 
power to induce Indians to enter their names during anyr 
period of grace that may be granted. 

(/c) licenses . — The grounds on which a Council 
or Board may refuse to grant a certificate are 
set forth in Section 1 of Ordinance 6 of 1910. Councils 
and boards frequently refuse certificates on grounds 
other than those mentioned in the Section, 

Pending the hearing of an appeal from such decision, 
the applicuiit is unable to nariy on business and is 
heavily penalised by loss of businesa. It is submitted 
that all such appeals should be decided within a specified 
time or otherwise that the appellant should be allowed 
to tra*fie pending the decision of the appeal. 

(1) That it is desirable that the hardships and 
grievances fromP which the British Indian community 
in their territories is suffering should be removed. 

Wherefore vour petitioners humbly p^ey Your Honour 
will be pleased to giye your favourable consideration to 
this their petition and will cause the same to be brought 
to the notice of the Legislative Council and other 
authorities to the end that such ametadments to the^ 
existing laws may be passed as will remedy the griev- 
anoes above set fgrth. ^ 
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IMMIGRATION TO AFRICA. 

The following letter, dated June 27th, received 
from the Government of the East Afric-a Protec- 
torate is published for general information : — 

The Government of the British East Africa ProteotO' 
rate has recently had under consideration the desirability 
of enforcinR more strictly the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Ordinance, 1906, and, the Immigration 
Restriction Amendment Ordinance, 1910. 

Section II of the original enactment provided that any 
person appearing to be a prohibited immigrant under 
Beotion 5 (a) might be permitted to enter the Protec- 
torate on payment of a deposit, according to nationality. 
In the course of time this restriction has shown to be 
acting as a deterrent in the case of persons who might 
well be admitted to the country, and the Amending 
Ordinance was promulgated, whereby the immigration 
officer was empowered to accept security in lieu of the 
deposit. 

In the great majority of cases no arrangements for 
this security are made prior to embarkation, and in such 
cases persons have hitherto been allowed to land, in 
order that they may bo given the opportunity of finding 
security. This concession had led to abuse and is in 
itself objectionable, inasmuch as the deposit prescribed 
by Section II of the Ordinance of 1906 is payable before 
landing, and, if this Section is read together with Section 
3 ^1) of the Amending tlrdinanco ol IlflO, it is clear 
that the demand for security must also be complied with 
before landing. 

The Government has, 'therefore, decided that ali 
immigrants should cither make the necessary deposit or 
provide security required before leaving the ship on 
arrival in port. The strict enforcement ol tliis Kegulation 
will take effect as from the Ist September 1916, and I 
have the honour to request that steps may bo taken to 
make this procedure known in those districts from which 
immigrants to British East Africa usually arrived. 
Persons who cannot deposit the nccossary sum or have 
failed to find the requisite seenritv, will after that day 
be sent back to India, and the Government of this 
Protectorate will not hold itself responsibln for expend- 
iture thus incurred. 

Local Governments and administrations are 
requested to make the information contained in 
.the letter as widely known as possible, parti- 
cularly in places from which immigration to 
British East Africa is believed to be most 
common. Intending immigrants should also be 
warned oS the risk they run in proceeding to the 
Protectorate if tliey are unable ^before landing 
to deposit the sum of Ks. 40, or to comply with 
the demand for the requisite security in lieu of 
the deposit. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

As it may not be generally known what 
measures have been taken under the orders 
of Ilis Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
assistance of Indifin students who go to Eng- 
land, the following brief account is published for 
information : — * 

A Bureau in London for tho supply of information 
at well as a Standing Committee for general advisory 
purposes wore established in the year 1909. Thu 
functions of the Bureau are to answer enipiirios in 
regard to educational facilities, to keep a list of lodgings 
and boarding houses siiitablu for Indian students £^nd of 
private families willing to receive them on such terms as 
may be arranged, and generally to givrt all poHsiblo 
assistance to students thcinsclves and to tluu'r parents in 
India. 

The duty of the Advisory Commitee is to supply 
information and advice to students and their parents, 
and, as far as possihlc, to stand in loro 'parentis to 
students, whose parents are unable themselves to super- 
vise their education. In particular, its numbers »ro leatiy 
to assist stiidt-nts in Hoc;ial matters. 

With a view to supplementing the activities of the 
Central Bureau and the Advisory Committee in England, 
local committees have been established in India in each 
province, exci'pting Burma and the North- West Frontier 
Province. A Provincial Advisory Comniitti'o for Indian 
students exists in this province with its headquarters at 
Allahabad. 

The functions of the Committee are • — 

To furnish information and advice to Indian students 
who contemplate going to England. 

To circulate in India to (ml legos and other institutions 
the educational, financial and social information collect- 
ed bv the Central Bureau in London 

To communicate with the Central Bureau on behalf 
of the students befon* thev start, or on behalf of their 
parqnts when they are in filngland. 

INDIANS AND JAPANESE. 

Tho Reriev') of Rerwios has the following 
pungent paragr.aph ; — 

The vexed problem ^f the Indian immigrant is again to 
the fore. It is a strange anomaly that the men who 
have so valiantly fought in our ranks would not be 
admitted into Canada if they presented themselves 
there with their wives and children. And the oonse- 
queiice is, that the United Btat.es House of Representatives 
has passed a Bill aiming at tho exclusion of Indians and 
justifying the measure because thev are not admitted 
into Canada. The Burnett Bill Was designed to exclude 
Japanese as well, but Viscount Chinda has suacessfully 
intervened. Perhaps Sir Cecil Spring- Rice could even 
now come forward to the aid of Indians. He might at 
least induce Washington to agree to Indian immigration 
lieing limited to a gentleman’s agreement.” as iii the 
case with the Japanese. 
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TATIATA AND THE WAR. 

The following telegrams are published for 
information : — 

From H. II. the Maharaja of Patiala to H. K. 
the Viceroy : 

“Patiala, 5th August 1915. — On this second 
anniversary of the wai*, a representative meet- 
ing of the Sikhs of all India and Native States 
have desired mo to tender on bolialf of the Sikh 
nation their most dutiful and respectful 
assurances of unlliiiohing loyalty to the August 
person and throne of Ilis I mporitd Majesty and 
and their firm determination. Will Your 
Excelloncy kindly convoy this message to Ilis 
Imperial Majesty the King- Emperor of India.” 

From the Vi'^eroy to JJ. II. tlie Maharaja of 
Jhitiala : 

“nth August I91G. — T thank Your Highness 
warmly for the message of loyalty which you 
sent on behalf of yourself and the Sikhs of India. 

1 have, asreijuosted by Your Highness, forwarded 
the message to His Majesty the King- Emperor.” 

From Ilis Majesty the King-Emperor to H. II. 
the Maharaji of Patiala (tlirough the Secretary 
of State) : 

“ London, 7th August 1 9 1 0. — Your Highness’ 
telegram of the 5th August conveying the stirring 
meassage from yourself and the groat Sikh nation 
has impressed mo deeply. It is a further proof 
of the loyal and gallant spirit^ which the Khalsa 
have invariably displayed in battle and in time of 
stress and danger. This noble spirit has never 
risen so high as in the wide-llung battle fronts of 
this great war. I thank you all for your touching 
expressions of devotion to your King and for the 
sacrifices you have already made. As to the 
future I have confidence in the complete victory 
of fhy arms and of those of my brave Allies in the 
cause of truth and liberty.” 
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A PRINCE’S PATRIOTISM. 

A story of a youthful Indian Prince’s loyalty 
to Britain was told by Mr. G. W. E. Russell at 
the India Church Aid Meeting : — ■ 

The Pi'ince went to British Resident and asked : 
“ Can you allow me to go and fight in Europe ?” 
“ No,” said the Resident. “ I am put here to 
safeguard the interests of your dynasty, and 1 
must not sanction any plan to jeopardise your 
life.” 

He consented, however, to forward a letter to 
the Viceroy, and the youth, with the aid of a 
spelling book, concocted an elaborate epistle,. the 
ellect of wfiicii w.as as follows ; — 

“ Will Your Excellency allow me to go and do 
my duty by the King- Emperor ? All my people 
are going, and what sort of figure should I cut 
when I come to reign over them hereafter if they 
are able to say ‘ What were you doing when we 
wont and fought for the King- Emperor ? It is 
true I am only sixteen, but an Indian of sixteen 
is a man.” 

“That appeal carried the day,” said Mr, 
Russell, “ and the Prince was allowed to go. He 
took his part, ’as an Indian gentleman should, 
under the English banner in Fi ance and in 
Elanders.” 

THE LATE MINISTER OF BHUTAN. 

The late Raja llgyon Dorji Bahadur, Prime 
Minister and British Political Agent of Bhutan, 
who died recently from heart disease, was 63 years 
old and popular among all communities. He accom- 
pamed the British Mission to Tibet in 1904, and 
received the title of Raja in 1911 in the 
Coronation Ikirbar. He was loyal and philan- 
thropic. Three years ago he, at his own expense, 
started an English School for Bhutanese children! 
lodging being provided free. He helped the local 
charitable institutions liberally. 
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MYSORE ADMINISTRATION. 

The Review of the Mysore Government on the 
revenue administration report for the year 
1914-15, shows that excellent results were secured 
under the Village Improvement Scheme. No less 
than 7,745 Village Committees were working 
and attended to the improvement of 13,360 
villages, or about 79 per cent, of the total 
populated villages in the State ; 2,966 Committees 
held weekly meetings for improving the sanita- 
tion of villages, forming village roads and 
executing other communal works by the joint 
labour of the inhabitants. Besides this, under the 
system of grants-in-aid provided by the scheme, 
works costing nearly Rs. 1,78,000 were undertaken 
by Village Committees, and the contribution of 
the villagers both in money and labour towards 
these works amounted to Rs. 94,000. There is, 
as far we know, says an Anglo-Indian Contempo- 
rary, no such system prevailing in British India ; 
the village pancJunyet — if it does similar work — 
undertakes it only in a very rudimentary form. 
Here then is another instance of the ability of 
Native States to take the lead in necessary 
reforms which, through obvious hampering con- 
ditions, are bound to lag in British India. 

KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN PRINCES. 

At the suggestion of H. H.* the Maharajah 
of Dholpur, Their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
of Gwalior, Patiala, Kashmir, Jaipur, Bikanir, 
Kotah, Panna, Jhind and Cutch, and the 
Begum Saheba of Bhopal have issued an 
appeal to the Ruling Princes and Chiefs for a 
Kitchener Memorial Fund, to be devoted to some 
permanent and useful object connected with war, 
decided on by H. E. the Viceroy in consultation 

with tiie Imperial Indian Relief Fund Committee. 

* 

Arrangements have been made wi|h the Bank of 
Bengal and the Alliance Bank of Simla and their 
branches to receive remittances. Subscriptions 
have so far been promised as follows ; — The 
JJaharaja Sahjb of Jaipur, Rs. 20,000 ; Mahrajah 


Scindia of Gwalior, Rs. 10,000 ; Maharajah Holkar 
of Indore, Rs. 3,000 ; the Rajah of Dhar’ 
Rs. 2,000 ; the Nawab of Jaora, the Nawab of 
Junagadh and the Nawab of Sachin, Rs. 1,000 
each ; the Chief of Jamkhandi and his subjects’ 
Rs. 500 each ; the Maharajahs of Bhownagar, 
Bijawar, Narsighgarh, Datia and Pertabgarh, 
Rs. 500 each ; the Maharanee of Bhownagar, 
Rs. 300, and the Maharanee of Panna, Rs. 200. 
The Maharajah Rana of Dholpur is acting as 
Honorary Secretary of the Princes’ Committee, 
and all references regarding subscriptionis from 
Ruling Princes should be addressed to him. 

TRIAL BY JURY IN BANGALORE. 

The Mysore Government direct that trial by 
jury be introduced in Bangalore and Mysore for 
the present as a tentative measure for two years. 
The system was introduced tentatively in 1886 
with respect to certain specihed offences coming 
up from the Nandidroog division for trial before 
the Chief Court, sitting as a Sessions Court. 
When a separate District and Sessions Court was 
established at Bangalore in 1890, the continuance 
of this practice was authorised, but the number 
of offences to which it was applicable was restricted. 
On the abolition of this Court in 1898, its original 
came again under the Chief Court, and the 
procedure introduced in 1886 was resumed. In 
190.3, a District and Sessions Court was 4:e-estab- 
lished at Bangalore, but the practice of tiial by 
jury by the Sessions Court was not revised. The 
subject was mooted in the representative assembly 
in 1907 and 1912, ^nd on 'the latter occasion a 
definite hope was held out that the system of trial 
by jury would be tried at Bangalore, Mysore and 
Shimoga. As an important measure materially 
affecting the procedure in Sessions trials, the 
opinions of the Sessions Judges and the District 
Magistrates have been obtained concerning the 
desirability of introducing the system, a majority 
of whom consider that the system may be 
at )ea<st in Ran^lore and Mysore, ' m 
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H. H. MAHARAJA OF SIRGUJA. 

Kis Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Sirguja 
State has offered Rs. 55,000 towards the Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund for two motor ambulances ; 
another Ra. 13,000 and Rs. 10,00 to Lady 
Robertson’s Imperial War Fund for wounded and 
sick soldiers, besides Rs. 100 monthly since 
May 1915 on behalf of 89 Punjabis. 

STEAIJINE MANUFACTURE, IN BARODA. 

In his special articles on the present position 
of ‘Indian Chemical Industries,’ Prof. N. N. 
God bole had, in connection with son]i jind candle 
industry, referred to stearine manufacture at 
Billimora in Baroda State. Owing to lack of 
capital the concern started by Mr. Sardesai had 
to stop work immediately after the building and 
machinery were erected. After three idle years 
the concern has again started work, thanks to the 
patronage ollered by the Bank of Baroda. The 
investment in the building and machinery now 
amounts to ovei* a lakh and *fi quarter of rupees, 
and the Baroda Bank has promised to supply 
working capital to the same extent. Nearly two 
thousand lbs. of Mohuda oil are being hydrolysed 
daily by the auto-clave process ; the stearic and 
palmitic acids are being used for candle manu- 
facture, and the glycerine is sold separately in the 
Bombay market at little over a rupee per lb. 
The oleic acid still unused and is awaiting further 
treatment at the hands jof a soap expert, who will 
be given every facility to worlc up all the oleic 
acid. The stearic acid needs more bleaching, as 
the candles turned out are not yet looking white. 
The candles, we are -told, are being sold away as 
rapidly as they are produced, as foreign stearine 
candles are every day getting more and more 
scarce in the Bombay market. Here is certainly 
an example of how State aid may show practical 
sympathy to Indian concerns by helping them at 
the right time. • 


TRAVANCORE AGRICULTURE. 


The Dewan of Travancore, Dewan Bahadur 
M. KrishnanNair, delivered an interesting speech 
at the Oachira Industrial Exhibition. Referring 
to the agricultural improvements in the State, he 
said : — 

“ Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people of this State. Travancore will continue 
to be .an agricultural country for a long time to 
come. It is, therefore, our interest and duty to 
inijirove our ‘agriculture in all possible ways. The 
pressure of the population on the soil gradually, 
increases. In the course of ten years from 1901 
to 1 91 1 , the population of this State rose from 
about 30 lafths to about 35 lakhs. The area under 
cultivation have not increased in the same ratio 
There is also limit beyond which it cannot 
expand. You should, therefore, in order to meet 
the growing demands of an increasing population, 
try your best to enhance the yield from the 
existing lands under cultivation, by adopting im- 
proved methods of manuring and other scientific 
methods of cultivation. The Department of Agri- 
culture with the enthusiastic Director at its head is 
always ready to render help in this direction. In 
this connection *i am glad to note that the 
opposition of the ryots to the use of the light 
iron ploughs is fast disappearing and large 
numbers of such ploughs are now being purchased 
by them. It is also a matter for gratification 
that the manures sold by the Depaiiiment are 
becoming increasingly popular. The requests that 
are often made in the Popular Assembly for the 
establishment of new manure dbpots and veterinary 
hospitals are also indications of the fact that the 
ryots of Travancore have begun to appreciate and 
take advantage of the good work that is done by 
the Agricultural Department.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

A preliminary Note on the scope of the Indian 
Industrial Commission has been issued, and will 
enable the public to get an idea of the lines 
the enquiry will follow. The Note runs 
as follows ; — 

I.— ‘INTRODUCTION. 

1. The scattered information already available 
regarding the roaources of India in raw material the 
suitability of the people for expert labour, and the 
probable financial resources of the country, is sufficient 
to show that there is room and opportunity for a very 
substantial development of manufacturing and other 
industries. 

2. It will be the business of the Commission after 
establishing this fundamental proposition by a critical 
analysis of the facts, to suggest the most profitable lines 
of action with the object : 

(a) of drawing out capital now lying idle ; 

(h) of building up an artisan popiila^on ; 

(c) of carrying on the scientific and technical 
researches required to test the known raw materials and 
to design and improve pocesses of manufacture ; 

(c2) of distributing the information obtained from 
researches and from the result of experience in other 
countries ; and 

(e) of developing the machinery for (1) financing 
industrial undertakings, and (2) marketing products. 

3. As the result of the examination of Government 
records and preliminary disoussion with various authori* 
ties, the following suggestions have been made 
regarding problems likely to come before the Com- 
mission. These suggestions are now being distributed 
among the Local Governments with a view of obtaining 
further suggeHtions during the current monsoon tour. 

4. The President will be grateful for any suggestions 
in addition to, or in modification of, those given below 
in order that at the end of the monsoon it will be 
possible to sketch out a tour programme for the Com- 
mission and to frame a list ol questions for the assist- 
ance of witnesses. 

II.— COLLECTION OF PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 

6. The Commission will assemble during October 
next, and as soon as possible afterwards, will proceed by 
touring through the Provinces to collect evidence 
through independent witnesses, representatives of local 
committees and institutions, and by personal inspection 
of industrial enterprises. 

6. In view of the limited time at the disposal of the 
Commission, it would, be an advantage in each of those 
provinces, not already provided with a Director of Indus- 
tries or an Advisory Board, to organise at bnce a 
representative Committee assisted, if practicable, by an 
officer on special duty. Steps to this ^nd have already 
been taken by some of the Local Governments. 

7. These representative Provincial Committees 
woujd be responsible for giving precision to questions 
that are now being discusBod* vaguely in general 
teruiB, for example, by stating them for concrete 
oases/ The Provincial Committees would compile 
lists of raw materials available locally and suitable 
for the eftablishBfbnt of new industries, and also lists of 


raw materials that might be imported as accessory 
material or even as the principal raw material, with the 
same object. From this and other information at their 
disposal they would form lists of industries, already 
tried or new that appear to be suitable for encourage- 
ment according to the special circumstances of eaoh 
Province, calling attention to enterprises that have been 
obviously successful or offer distinct promise of sucoess. 
They might profitably make detailed and, when neces- 
sary, confidential studies of a few typical examples of 
recent failures, in order that the causes which have 
contributed to such failures may be brought to the 
ftotioe of the Commission. They would also advise the 
Commission as to the names of suitable individual or 
representative witnesses. 

8. It is suggested in that during the next oold 
weather tour the time at the disposal of the ComCnisaion 
in each province might be divided as follows ; — 

(a) Examination of individual witnesses, with, as 
convenient. 

(b) visits to typical works of industrial centres, 
follow'od by 

(r) a General Conference between the Commission 
and the representative Provincial Committee. 

V). The Commission will devote from a fortnight to 
three weeks to each of the larger Provinoes, and it will 
bo an advantage to obtain from each Local Government, 
before the end of September, a programme indicating 
the most suitable contres for taking evidence and the 
most suitable places for visits to represen tali ve indus- 
tries. It will be necessary to obtain, about the same 
time, a list of the individual witnesses nominated, in 
order that they may bo supplied, about the middle of 
October, with a senes of questions for the preparation 
of their preliminary written statements. It may bo 
possible in some cases, however, to nominate after this 
date additional witnesses of specisl subjects but the 
Provincial Committees will doubtless take care that in 
giving such advise, the programme in each case is not 
overloaded. 

III.— DEVELOPMENT OF OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

10. Gndor this heading arise problems connected 
with the establishment of dovelopment of Imperial and 
Provincial Departments which are concerned, in oneway 
or another, with industrial enterprise. In some provinoes, 
there are already at work Director of Industries, assist- 
ed by technical experts and in some cases advised by 
Boards of Industries, while in other Provinoes, pro- 
posals for a similar organisation are under oonsideration. 
It is obvious that, to effect improvements in the 
unorganised or cottrge industries, suoh as hand-loom 
weaving and in any industry in which local circumstances ^ 
completely supersede teotinical considerations, the 
estabUshmoot of provincial departments is likely to be^ 
advantageous; but for some of the larger industries in', 
which purely technical matters are paramount, it may be 
advisable to form Imperial Departments. 

11. It has been suggested that such central organisa- 
tions might be formed for some of the following: — 

(^) Chemistry, iooluding agricultural, metallurgical, 
tinotorical and pharmaceutical chemistry ; 

(b) the leather and hide industries ; 

(o) glass-making ; 

(d) sugar and alcohol manufactures *, 

(e) paper-making; and > 

ofi-seeds industries. 
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12, Opinions might be obtained as to whether any 
Imperial Department of this description should be con- 
stituted, and if so, for what subjects. The nature of their 
administration should also be considered, that is, 
whether their heads should be purely advisory, with 
inspecting powers, as in the Forest Department, or 
should have administrative and executive oontrol as in 
the smaller and more specialised Geological Survey 
Department. 

13, It will be important also to obtain evidence as to 
the organisation of Provincial Industrial Departments, 
and the advisabiliiy of instituting Provincial Boards of 
Industries, or Advisory Committees, to include non- 
official members. Evidence as to the constitution and 
functions of these Boards or Committees should be 
obtained. 

14, Finally, it will be necessary to obtain opinions 

rogaiding the relationships of Provincial Industries 
Depaiimonts, with an Imperial Department of the kind 
mentioned in Para 11. • 

i:>. Evidence might also bo obtained on the following 

points: — 

(ft) The suitability of the present system of collecting 
and distributing statistics and commercial intelligcnco 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
respectively; 

(6) the advantage of establishing or assisting special 
journals for the chief industrial and also general indus- 
trial and trade journals ; ... , „ j 

(c) any recognisable advantages which have followed 
the issue of special monographs and other Government 
publications such as those of the Forest and Geological 

Departments ; , , _ 

{(1) the formation of commercial museurap, and of 
sales agencies or of commercial eniporia, in the principal 
towns of India and possibly abroad, for t?ho display and 
sale of the products of unorganised cottage industries ; 

(e) the institution of periodical industrial exhibitions; 

(f) the appointment of trade representatives in other 
provinces, and, for the whole ol India, the Great Britain, 
the colonics, and foreign countries ; 

(p) the possibility of establishing some system of 
Government cortifloates regarding the .jiiahty of pro- 
ducts accompanied by the institution of testing labora- 


(/i) the regulation of trade marks and the working 

of the patent laws , , r au • 

(i) the suitability of the present law for the acquisi- 
tion of land on behalf of industrial compaiues. 


XV.— GOVBaNMlfiST AID TO INDUSTRIES. 

16. Evidence might suitably be collected 
expirieooe so far obtained of Unancial and teohnioal 
assistance rendered to industrial 

opinions might be obtained as to the most suitable foion 
in which Government aid can be given to existing or to 
new industries. . 

17. The following methods have been suggested, and 

some have been tried, jit different times: 

(а) Loans and money grants-in-aid ; 

(б) supply of machinery and plant by Governme t 

on the hire purchase system ; . ^ a aoii-Vi />■« 

(c) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or 
without subsequent refund to Government of the expen- 
diture incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 


guaranteed Qovernmant purohnw o£ nroduoU 
for limited periods ; 


[e) concessions of land ; 

(/) special railway transport facilities and rates ; 

(р) bounties and subsidies ; 

(/i) pioneering industries and handing them over to 
private companies ; 

(i) loan of bervioos of Government cmplo*yed experts. 

18. With regard to any of these foinis of direct 
Government assistance, it will be important to obtain 
opinions as to whether, and to what extent, they should 
be aoooropanied by Government control, as, for instance, 
by the appointment of Government Directors for the 
period during which the direct assistance lasts. The 
information collected by officers placed on special duty 
will assist the Provincial Committees and the Commis- 
Bioii in considering the extent to which Government 
aids to new enterprises will compete with those already 
existing and with established external trades. 

V.— TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Ill (a) Wjiat can be done to improve the labourers ’ 
elliciency and skill, generally or in particular industries. 
What advantages have followed from the establishment 
of industrial schools. What experience has been gained 
in training bpprentices in factories or workshops. 

(6) What steps are desirable for the improvement of 
supervisors of all grades and ol skilled managers. Should 
assistance l^ given to these, or to teehnieal experts of 
private linns or to Government officials, to study con- 
dition and methods in other countries Y It is important 
to obtain some idea as to the benelits that have been 
gained by the deputation of officers abroad for special 
enquiries, or on ordinary study leave. 

(с) What noticeable benefits have local industries 
received from researches conducted by Government 
Departments ? 

(d) What experience has been gained from demon- 
stration factories Y It would be jnteresting to obtain 
opinions as to where, and what kind of, factories should 
be instituted in each province. 

(/’) Problems have been referred at times to the 
Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial 
Institute ; it is important to obtain from those who have 
utilised the Institute, opinions as to the relative merits 
of conducting rebearches in India and in England. 

(/) It IS understood that the activities of the new 
Advisory Council for Kesoarch in the United Kingdom 
may extend to India and the Colonies ; it will be useful to 
have opinions from scicntiiii; and teilinical men as to 
ways in which this opportunity may be utilised. 

(f;) Ic is important to obtain opinion as to the most 
suitable way of developing technical research institu- 
tions, such as the Indian institute of Scienoe. Should 
these be general in their interests or be confined to 
limited groups of related subjects, and should they be 
imperial in their interests, or be maintained as Provin- 
cial Institucions i' 

(h) Whether the time has come when measures 
should bo adopted to prevent the unnecessary overlapping 
of research activities by Technological Institutes, and 
Uaivorsity Colleges. . 

VI.— 4dISCELLANEOUB QUESTIONS. 

20. Evidence might be obtained regarding the 
following questions : — 

(o) Facilities fbr the development of hydro-electric 
power and the positions of apparently suitable power 
sites in the various Provinces, 
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(b) Tbs eSeot of railway freight rates on local 
iflpuitries. Are there any praotioable changes that can 
lie made with apparent advantage, or are there any 
Mtway extensions that are necessary to develop possible 
^new indusCries to extend existing industries? What 
water*ways can be improved with advantage ? 

(c) Have any local difficulties been noticed in the 
working of the new mining and prospecting rules issued 
in September 1913? Are there any minerals that are 
esmntial for industries of Imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense, for example, 
minerals of direet importance for the manufacture of 
munitions of war, or substances which are ordinarily 
obtained in commerce only from one count^ ? 

(d) Can the forest policy be modified so as to permit 
of reducing the cost of assembling raw forest products, 
as, for example, by the concentration of special kinds of 
trees in limited areas, and by improved forest transport 
facilities ? 

(e) In view of the report of Sir Edward Maclagan's 
Committee, it is important to obtain opinions as to what 
extent and in connection with what industries co-opera- 
tire societies can be encouraged. 

(/) In connection with the points already noticed in 
paragraph 15, regarding the collection and (distribution 
of information under Government agency, could the 
principal Government Departments which use imported 
articles assist Indian industries by publishing lists of 
these articles, or by exhibiting the articles in commercial 
muaeums ? 

(p) The posHibility of formulating a scheme for 
fiaanoing, by existing or new banking agencies, the 
marketing of indigenous products. 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL ECONOMICS. 

Sir George Barnes at a meeting of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, at Bombay, repeated the 
assurances of the Secretary of State and the Prime 
Minister that when the effective* Economic Con- 
ference takes place, the interests of India shall be 
fully represented. Of this the “ Times of India” 
writes : — “ At the same time we hope Sir Georg© 
Barnes understands and will see that the Secretary 
of State understands that the deputation of some 
gged member of the India Council or some per- 
manent official of the India Office to the Confer- 
ence is no representation of Indian.^iaterests. We 
ate all familiar with the monopoly of represent- 
ation long enjoyed by an exceedingly elastic 
gentleman who may have represented hispwn 
interests and possibly might have been willing to 
take his marching orders from the government of 
the day but who was in no sense whatsoever a 
representative of India. Such a representative 
must be selected \ y the Government of India 
from au^ongst the competent men thoroughly in 
toucdi unth the present j j^ds and ideas in India. 
None othor will bo in degree acceptable.” 


THE WAR AND INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 

The Hon. Sir William Mayer, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., I.O.S , the Finance Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India, visited the Suthern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, on Friday the 
4th Instant. Rao Bahadur P. Theagoraya Chetti, 
the President of the Chamber, in the course of an 
address, observed as follows : — “ We are anxious 
that Indian opinion should be fully represented at 
any future discussions of Imperial fiscal questions 
and that the Government of India should have a 
machinery ready at hand to ascertain such 
opinion and to voice the same authoritatively at 
such discussions. There is a feeling that India 
may prove to be the Cinderella of the Empire, 
and that at the last moment her interests may be 
rushed through in a hurry, without that regard 
and that consideration, which her real position in 
the Empire demands. 

“ The President then urged for a proper and 
adequate representation of Indian and Anglo- 
Indian interests in regard to the recommendations 
of the Paris Conference and that no differenciation 
should be made between the Self-Governing 
Dominions and India in the final settlement of 
fiscal matters.” 

ALL INDIA INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, 
the General Secretary of the All-India Iifdustrial 
Conference, is desirous of introducing a new 
feature in the programme of work at the. next 
Conference to be held at Lucknow. He intends 
to take up special subjects for discussion at the 
Conference, and the following are believed to be gf 
particular importance to the United Provinces : — 
(1) Sugar industry, (2) papjeir and paper-pulp 
manufacture, (3) glass industry, (4) railway rates, 
(5) suggestions to the Industries Commission, 
It is particularly desired that the leaders o{ 
Indian public opinion will select som^e of these 
subjects for discussion and communicate their 
views to the General Secretary. * / 
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INDIAN POLYTECHNIC ASSOCIATION. 

The School long since promised by the Hon'ble 
the Maharaja of Cossimbazar has now been start- 
ed at Kankurgachi (Maniktolla Road, Calcutta), 
in connection with Captain Petavel’s Association 
(the Indian Polytechnic Co-operative) to work 
for the re-establishment of the old economic 
system of the country in a modernised form. 
The boys will receive academical education an^ 
practical training together under his direct super- 
vision and that of the engineers of the Association. 

The* problem of middle class unemployment and 
popular education are those that have specially 
interested tlie Maharaja and led him to help. 

Captain Potavel says that the school is a right 
seed planted in the right soil. 

SIR HOLLAND ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Speaking at the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, Sir Thomas Holland, after 
reviewing some aspects of the commerce of the 
Presidency, dealt with the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s work and gave the impressions of his 
preliminary tour. He said that India had the 
means of obtaining all necessary expert labour for 
any industry to which the country was suited. 
Means should be devised for making the large 
capital lying idle available for the development 
of industries. He assured the • merchants, now 
engaged .in the import of foreign goods or the 
export of raw material, that the growth of local 
industrialism meant increased wealth which in turn 
must lead to the growth of imports and exports, 
though the articles dealt with ^ould be diHerent. 
The country needed more elementary and indus- 
trial education leading to the creation of an 
intelligent industrial class. Increase of research 
work led to industries being created even underun- 
favourable conditions* as, for instance, in Europe. 
Sugar, though a tropica] industry, was imported 
by India from Germany and Austria. Though 
the fiscal question, said Sir Thomas, lay outside 
th^ scope of the Commission, sq long as industries 


throve without artificial assistance, he did not see 
why many insisted on being given the medicine 
of protection. Indian fiscal questions would be 
taken up when the fiscal policy of the Empire 
was considered. It would be a bad policy to 
expend energ^ in creating a protective tariff until 
they had something to protect. He concluded i)y 
indicating the lines on which the Commission 
proposed to carry on its work. 


INDIA’S TRADE WITH JAPAN. 

Sir Sliapurji Broacha is at present, like Sir 
Rutan Tata, the new Parsi Knight, paying a visit 
to Japan, where he has made some interest- 
ing remarks in an interview with a representative 
of the Japan Chronicle. He told the inter- 
viewer “ that he believes there will be plenty of 
money left at the end of the war for the industrial 
development of India ; but he says that protection 
against Japanese competition is essential — and 
not only essential but bound to come.” A country, 
said Sir Shapin ji, which practises Protection so 
rigidly as Japan does, “ must necognise that the 
same method may be employed by the friendliest 
countries though to its own disadvantage.” Sir 
Shapin ji reassured the Chronicle, “ that the 
recently talked -of Indian export duty on taw 
cotton WHS not imposed by the Government of 
India (which has imposed an export duty on tea) 
because of instructions from Westminster, where 
Japanese susceptibilities receive great considera- 
tion.” Sir Shapurji expressed admiration of 
recent Japanese progress and administered a mild 
patriotic rebuke on the subject. The Japanese 
fiscal system, he said, had played its part in 
that, progress — “ but a more essential part he 
believes to have been the friendship of .England 
held out by statesmen, who had a prohetic fore- 
sight of Japan’s capabilities. He expresses some 
surprise at the evjdencos in much that be "has 
lately read of a considerabte nuniber of Japanese 
forgetting this,” ||| 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


TEMPERATURE INFLUENCE ON SOILS. 

^ A paper on Soil Physics of some importance has 
been issued by the Michigan College Experiment 
Station under the title “Effect of Temperature on 
BO|fie of the most important Physical Processes in 
Soils/* Amongst the conclusions arrived at is one 
that the capillary movements of water in moist soils 
is not controlled entirely by the ourvatme of the 
capillary films as is generally believed, but also 
by the unsatisfied attractive forces of the soil for 
water. Again, it is believed that the amount of 
water lost from the soil by water vapour is very 
small ; there is no rising of vapour during the 
night from the warmer soil below to the cold soil 
above ; an^ the source of water of the^dew is not 
derived from the soil vapour as is commonly 
believed. Results have led to the conclusion that 
temperature has a very marked infiucn(;e on the 
conservation of moisture by mulches. Tempera- 
ture is stated to have a tremendous influence upon 
the aeration of soils. 

SCIENCE -AND AC R I CULTURE, 

The Hon. Mr. Gordon Fraser gave an address 
to the Students* Agricultural Union .at the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College a few days ago 
on the value in terms of hard cash of scientific 
agriculture and honest dealing by farmers. If, 
he said, the whole paddy crop of the Madras 
Presidency were grown on the Agricultural 
Department’s single seedling system, it would 
result in a gain to the cultivators of Ks. 100 lakhs 
on a conservative estimate. If the seventy-five 
per cent, of the groundnut croj^, which is still 
wetted and beaten with sticks by coolies, were 
decorticated by machinery, as is one-quaivber of 
the crop, the ryots would receive Rs. 60 lakhs 
more than they now receive for tlte same amount 
of labour on the soil. On the subject of adulter- 
ating cotton and oil produce^, Mr. Fraser was 
equally to the poinL What the Madrasi culti- 
vator has to learn is^ that the rubbish in both 


cases has to be removed by the purchaser in his 
factories. By the lower price which he gives, he 
not only charges the ryot for the cost of thi® 
process, but he takes a very handsome percentage 
as well to provide himself against woise contin- 
gencies. The manufacturer bases his purchase 
prices on the actual results, and when markets 
are sluggish, the tendency is for the purchaser to 
avoid altogether those among the would-be sellers, 
whom experience has taught him are swindlers. 

HELP FOR THE INDIAN CULTIA^ATOR. 

Sri Daniel Hamilton, observes the Indiaman^ 
believung that tlie Indian soldier will return from 
the war a changed man — that, “ having seen the 
world, he will want his place therein ” — is 
making a fresh endeavour to promote tlie welfare 
of the ryot. The matter, says the Manchester 
Gnanlian^ specially coiicoins Lancashire, because 
we have not supplied the Indian jieople with 
cotton goods all these years without acquiring 
an interest in them, and we have an additional 
spur to action in the fact tluit our trade is sure 
to benefit if we add anything to the ryot s means 
of living. Sir Daniel Hamilton’s suggestion is, 
that we should stiengthen tho co-oporativo bank- 
ing system and so abolish the soiccar, who charges 
such exoibitant rates of interest for loans that 
there is hardly anything left out of the money 
obtained for crops for the ryot who grows them. 
The Government of India have big reserves in 
London “ partly dj^.ad and partly lent to all and 
sundry but the people of India, whose money it is 
and who need it most.” They would obtain 
credits for many millions, and it is suggested that 
they should do so with the object of spreading 
a sound co-operative banking system, using some 
of the money at first in the employment of young 
men from the Universities, who could go into all 
the 7 50,000 villages of India and 'org«ni6V3 the 
epediti of the people, ^ 
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FICTION AND THE WAR. 

Mr. William Le Quoiix, writing in the Daily 
Mail on the ellect of the war upon the book 
publishing trade, says that although most of our 
leading novelists published at least cue or more 
books during last year, the issue of new liction 
and new editions showed a falling off of 419 
volumes as compared with 1914. “A (juestion 
often asked,” he continues, “ is whether people 
read war stories, or do they prefer for relaxation 
fiction that causes them for a brief hour to foiget 
the stress o^ our times. Though T have ever set 
my face against the so-e.illed sex novel -and I 
am not alone among novelists — yet one cannot 
conceal the fact that th(i subject best in Gction to 
promote sale is the sex (juestion. Wholesome 
love stories with a spice of adve^^ture always sell 
well, and so do good exciting detective stories, 
especially if sidenco is brought in to aid the 
investigation of ci ime, but the sex novel is certain- 
ly the one that sells best of all. Whether this is 
a good sign is (juestionable. Novels dealing with 
such a (question are, unfortunately, apt to 
degenerate into volumes unlit for the hands of 
our daughters, lienee every now and then we 
heard of a hook receiving the advertisement of 
being * banned by the librarit;s.’ However much 
the fact may be . deprecated, it nevertheless 
remains that one eflect of the war is to induce a 
frivolity in liction, just as in the theatres we have 
the frivolous revue and the fo:f-trot. A further 
change effected by the war is the rapid fall of the 
Victorian novelists in the barometer of public 
favour. Notwithstanding that literary men have, 
in recent years, strenuously endeavoured to ele- 
vate the Brontes and others into a kind of cult, 
yet the sales of the works of the greater novelists 
of the nineteenth century, among them Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Miss Rosa Carey, Miss Braddon* 
Trollope, and Grant, are steadily dropping out.* 
75 • . 


EN(iJJSU LITERATURE AND INDIANS. 

In a recent imiinbei- of the Educationnl Review^ 
Mr. P. Seshadri, M a., write.s on “The Value 
of English for Indian liiteratuie.” The writer 
ivfeis to numoroiK possibilities and directions in 
which a study of Knglisli Literature might lend to 
useful lesults. “ Tt is somewhat unfortunate,” 
reniJiiks l\Ti . Scsbaibi, “that certain spicy and 
sensational works of Knglish fiction, not forming 
part of real Englisli literature, should have 
secured eaily utlfiition in this country and 
j‘C suited in tlu* conserinent creation of an un- 
healthy class of books in the vernaculars.” Literary 
(hiticism, llistor) , Lileratuie relating to Science, 
Lett(‘r WritiTig and Oratory aie some depart- 
ments in which the wi-iter believes the study of 
Lnglish LiteratuK* is bound to produce some new 
vigoiu’. Mr. Scsliadri thinks that no narrow 
s(*n.‘e of [uirism sliould stand in the way of 
im}>rf>ving the range of expres.sion of tho verna- 
culars by flee importations from English. 

JOURNALISTS AT THE FRONT. 

No profession in Groat Britidn has responded 
moie patriotically to the call of arms than that 
of journalism. Aside from the hundreds who 
have been attested under Lord Derby’s scheme 
and bund l eds of ^others who are rendering per- 
sonal sorvicci in <lireefions other than with the 
colouis, no fewer than 1 ,4(35 working newspaper 
men and three newspaper women are on active 
.service, tlie women bi'ing with the Red Ooss. 
Of this total, 1,400 editors and reporters volun- 
teered in the United Kingdom, the other 65 being 
from the (’olonies. The Overseas Contingent 
comes from all p.'irts of the world — Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chinn, East Africa, India, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the Straits • Settle- 
ments. So fai^)G newspaper men -soldiers have 
been killed in action, 71 have been wounded, and 
11 are repoited missing. Ten have been men- 
tione<l in despatches or have received high decora- 
tion for distinguifihed conduct in the field, 
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AN INDIAN lady’s SUCCESS. 

We learn with much satisfaction that Miss 
Chattopadhyay, of Newnham, has come outsuccess- 
in the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge, 
having taken a second class. The successful lady is 
a sister of our cftstinguished and gifted poetess, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

SPECIAL UNIVERSITY LECTURERS. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan moved the following 
Resolution at the recent meeting of the Senate 
of the Madras University : — 

** That it be a recommendation to the Syndicate 
to arrange for special courses of lectures under 
Regulation 390, by one or more of the following 
gentlemen : — 

Dr. Jagadis Chandra Bose, B.Sc., (Cantab.) 
D.Sc. (Lond.), C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc. (Edin.), C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Prof. Raghunath Purushottam 
Paranjpye, B.Sc. 

In doing so, he said : It would be much to the 
advantage of the University of Madras that 
eminent Indians like those mentioned should 
be asked to deliver lectures on special subjects^ 

Mr. Macphail and Mr. K. R. Guruswamy Iyer 
supported the Resolution. 

Th^ Resolution was carried. 

MADRAS EDUCATIONAL GRANTS. 

The Madras Government has sanctioned the 
payment of a subsidy of Rs. 1'6, 62,630 among 
bodies in the Presidency during the current 
year for educational purposes. Of this sum nearly 
Rs. One lakh is to be devoted to the enhancement 
of salaries of qualified teacherSi in elementary 
schools, and Rs. 1,02,923 to the improvement of 
the scale of salaries of the general stafi' and 
language teachers and pundits in secondrry schools 
fipd polleges. 


SIR SIVASWAMY AIYAE ON EDUCATION. 

In the course of his presidential address at the 
sixth anniversary of the Andhra Jatheeya Kala- 
sala, the Hon. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar said 
with reference to national educatioi) : — 

It is by no means certain that even now it is 
altogether practicable to adopt vernaculars as 
the medium of instruction in all classes and at 
all stages of the educational course. Much will 
depend upon the existence of the necessary 
facilities in the shape of suitable books and 
teachers, but that this system is one which will 
bring immense relief to the overworked student 
of the present day, that this is an ideal which is 
to be constantly kept before the educational 
world and that every attempt should he made to 
realise it, must, I think, bo generally conceded. 
You have done rightly in giving a prominent 
place to manual instruction and still more in 
having given an important place to a scheme of 
religious and ethical instruction ; all these new 
methods which you adopted are bound to produce 
the most healthy results, and I have no doubt the 
educational world outside will watch this experi- 
ment with greatest interest. How far these 
methods are successful already in this institution 
it is a matter upon which it may perhaps be too 
early to decide. 

X* 

I may perhaps be permitted to add a word of 
caution. Let not the ideal 6f national individu- 
ality or national culture lead us at any moment to 
belittle the value of Western culture or despise 
the value of English Jjiterature, to which we in 
this country owe so much. That is a .tendency 
which I hope the institution will always guard 
against. There is no doubt ‘that many of us do 
feel dissatisfied with the system pursued but do 
not find it easy to remodel the system of educa- 
tion or consider on what lines we should proceed 
hereafter. All experiments of this kibd jnust 
lead to t^o solutions of educatiopAl problems, 
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CRIME IN BURMA. 

Jn the course of a resolution on the prison 
administration of Burma for last year the 
following passages occur : — Sir Ilarcourt Butler is 
struck with the crime statistics of Burma. On 
paper Burma is the most criminal province in the 
Indian Empire. The Burma jail population is fat- 
more literate tlian that of any other province. 
At the same time it contains a larger pi oportion of 
habituals, atid separate acconimodation for habitaals 
has received comparatively small attention here. 

TATNA UlCil COURT. 

A Bankipore correspondent writes to a 
contemporary: — The Judges of Patna High Court 
are discovering several defects in the constitution 
of the Court. For instance, stamp reference by 
the Board of Revenue here cannot be made to this 
High Court, but has to be made to the Calcutta 
High Court, as in the Act, High Courts are men- 
tioned by their individual names. Another 
instance is, that this Court has no power to frame 
rules under the Civil Procedure Code, a power 
which may be needed at any moment. There are 
several such instances, and negotiations are 
proceeding with the Government of India who, 
it is expected, will introduce an Amending Bill as 
soon as practicable. 

THE LATE Sill D. DAVAR. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Dinsha D. Davar, who 
recently died in Bombay, was born in 1856, in a 
wealthy family, his great jincle, Mr. Cowasji 
Davar, being one of the pioneers of the mill- 
industry in this city and the Presidency. He was 
oducat'ed in the Proprietary High School, and had 
a successful career at school and at the Elphin- 
stode College, passing the Matriculation examin- 
ation of the Bombay University in 1873 at the 
age of sixteen. He then joined a law class 
conQueted by Mr. Cavanagb, a barrister, which 
he attended until August 1877, when he sailed 


for England to prosecute his legal studies. Dur- 
ing the early years of his professional career, 
Mr. Davar practised mostly in the local Police 
Courts and the Small Causes Court. The first 
case that brought him into prominence as a lawyer 
was a Zemindari Case in Upper India which 
lasted for nearly seven months, and which he 
won for his client. In 1906, he was appointed 
a J udge of the Bombay High Court. The ap- 
pointment gave satisfaction to the Indian 
community generally and, in particular, to the 
Parsi community, of which he was so proud. 

It will be remembered that Sir Davar, who 
appeared for Mr. Tilak in the first trial and 
defended the latter with great warmth, sentenced 
Mr. Tilak at the second trial as the Judge con- 
ducting hiif case. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR NON-CRIMINAL CASES. 

We learn from the Punjab Jail Report that 
525 prisoners were committed to prison in 1915 
for non-payment of fine. But of these 326 paid 
their fines after admission to jail. Information 
is not given as to the number of days spent in 
prison by these 326 men, but every day costs 
something to the State, and the aggregate of 
so many peisons cannot bo negligible. Surely 
a little care would have ensured that the ofienders 
paid without going to jail. Apart from these u 
large number of persons are sentenced yearly to 
imprisonment in cases in which the option of a 
fine might be given. For example, 1,477 
persons were sentenced to imprisonment for minor 
offences of hurt and assault. A number of petty 
trespass cases ought also to have ended in fines 
instead of imprisonment. Possibly a substantfal 
clearance might be made from the jails by offering 
men, whose conviction does not denote cripiinality, 
the chance of i^lease on payment of a fine. Two 
thousand prisoners released at an average fine of 
Rb. 50 would present the treasury with a lakh 
and would reduce the cost and congestion of the 
jails . — Civil and Military Gazette, 
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LadIt hardinge medical college for women. 

It is notified for the information of (candidates 
intending to join the Lady Hardinge Medical 
Cpllege for women, at Delhi, that the institution 
will be open to students on the 28fch Sc^ptember, 
1916, and that lectures and classes will begin on 
the 2nd October. The (.College has becui affiliated 
in the preliminary stages to the Punjab Univer- 
sity, and will prepare students for the 
degree of that University. C^andidates seeking 
admission should produce certificates of phy.sical 
fitness to undergo a course of medical training 
as well as of good moral character. Preference 
will be given to students who have })assod at least 
the Intermediate in Arts oi corresponding 
examination, but a certain number possessing 
the minimum general educational qualificuition of 
the Matriculation or eciuivalcnt standard will 
also be admitted. Students of the latter class 
will be required to undeigo a .s(q)ai'ate course in 
English aid Mathematio, for vvJiich special 
arrangements have been made within the College 
itself, and their entire course will extend to seven 
instead of the oidinar^ six years. 

The Institution possesses .4iparate h:\sttd 
accommodation for Hindus, Muliannniulans, 
Sikhs and Christains (including Parsces and 
those accustomed to live in tlie European style). 

SIR VICTOR noRSELEY. 

Sir Victor Alexander lladen Uorseley, Kt,, 
F.R.6», B.S., F.R.C.S., M.D., wlio died in Mesopotamia, 
wafi 59 years of age at the time of his deatli, 
having been born in 1857. He was educated at 
the Cranbrook School and the University College 
Hospital. From 1884-1890, he held the post of 
Professor-Superintendent of the Brown Institu- 
tion. He was appointed Surgeon to the National 
iQospital for Paralysis and Epilepsy in 1886 and 
leafi Emeritus Professor of Clinical Surgery and 


Consulting Surgeon at University College Hospital 
since 1906. He was Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Hydrophobia appointed in 1885, 
and Fullerian Professor at the Royal Institution 
in 1891-93. He held the post of the President 
of the Pathological Section of the British Medi(w»l 
Association during 1892-9.3, and of the Professor 
of Pathology in the University College from 1893 
to 1896. Ho was the author of “Alcohol and the 
Human Body.” The death of this distinguisheJ 
Surgeon is a great loss to tlie British Medical 
Profession and to the cause of Temperance Rdform 
all over the world. 

THE ELECTJIK.' TJIEATMENT. 

The following points to be considered when 
using Electricity that are vital to successful 
treatment : — 

1. The current must be applied daily for 
permanent results. 

2. The application should be continued for 
about an hour at a time. 

3. The body resistance is at the minimum 
when the patient is lying down. Tlie current 
must be given when the nervew will absorb it. 

4. The current must be continuous in form — 
without shock. 

5. It is better not to use clectiicity at all 
than to shock tlio ncrvtJS 

6. The nervc.s are the natural (iondKctors of 
the currents throughout the body. The current 
must, therefore, be concentrated on the nerve 
centres. 

7. A battery of any kin'd, that is not specially 
arranged for 3^011 r (^nse, can do little or no good. 

8. The positive and negative currents are 
entirely ditterent in efiect, 

9 Proper directions must be obtained with 
any battery. 

All the experimenting has been made at the 
British Electric Institute, and patients using the 
“ Ajax ” battery have the full benefit of it^ as 
well as obtaining all advice free. . . 
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ELECTRIC POCKET LIGHT — NO BATTERY. 

An electric pocket lamp which has no battery 
has been invented by a Hungarian. In appear- 
ance and candle-power it resembles the ordinary 
tubular battery lamp. It is provided with a small 
dynamo and permanent magnet, concealed in the 
handle. To operate the lamp the thumb presses 
and tlien releases a spring-held lever projecting 
from the side. The lever returns to its position 
on being reJciased, and tlie operation is repeated 
practically as Jong as the light is in use. The 
motion of the lever puts into tension another 
s})ring tliat rotates the magnet at nearly constant 
speed by means of cog-wheels. Enough energy is 
stored by the device to keep it burning three 
minutes after the working of the lever has ceased. 
The same idea is ajiplied to a lamp of larger jiower 
that is operated by pressing two handles together ; 
it is adaptable al.^o to other uses such as in 
Igniting dynamos for blasting, 

TRAIN WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 

For many years Mr. F. H. Millener, experi- 
mental engineer of the Union Pacilic Railway 
(U. b. A.), has been working on wireless telephone 
appaiatus for direct communication with moving 
trains. y.e announces that hi& plans have been 
completed and a satisfactoiy system has been 
developed, whereby he is able to talk with a 
moving train a hundred miles away from the wire- 
less transmitting station. ^ 

PNEUMATIC SCENERY. 

Pneumatic scenery, says Kosmos^ is a new in- 
vention which hails from Germany. This is made 
of a substantial air-tight fabric capable of rapid 
inflation. When no longer required, it collapses 
very quickly and can be transported easily, because 
it is then extremely light and may be packed in a 
small space — a great convenience in the case of 
touring companies. 


“ THE WOLF NOTE.” 

Nature publishes an illustrated letter descriptive 
of a recent investigation by Prof. C. V. Raman, of 
Calcutta, regarding an eli’ect called “ The Wolf 
Note,” which is familiar to players on the Cello 
and other bowed string instruments. After 
pointing out in his letter that certain current 
ideas regarding the efiect are untenable. Prof. 
Raman shows that the remarkable periodic fluctu- 
ations in the tone of the instrument, which 
are noticed when a violin or cello is forced to 
speak at the “ Wolf Note ” pitch, are due to, 
and are preceded by, cyclical changes in the 
form of vibration of the string set up under 
the action of the bow by the resonance of the 
instrument.^. These changes can be mathemati- 
cally predicted by Ih'of. Raman’s theory and 
have been actually observed iu his researches. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, held on the 
29th July, with Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
in the chair. Prof. Raman gave an experimental 
demonstration in which these phenomena were 
optically projected on the screen from an actual 
Cello. 

DRUGS AND POISONOUS PLANTS. 

JiivGstigatioii^work cm tlie drugs and poisonous 
plants of South Africa has htjcn proceeding for 
some time at the Imperial Institute, London, and 
in the current number of the “ Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute ” is published a summary of 
these investigations as far as completed. The 
results obtained are interesting and valuable, 
Molteno disease, a cattle and horse disease preva- 
lent in certain parts of the Union of South Africa, 
has .been definitely traced to the presence of a 
poisonous alkaloid in a plant named Senedo 
latifotiits eaten^by the animals. slangkop^ 

a plant belonging to the lily family, which causes 
cattle poison in ^ other districts of the Union, 
contains a poisonous glucoside similar in action to 
that found in the common foxglove, ' 
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TBIB HON. MAZHUR-UL-BAQUE. 

The election of Mr. Mazhur ul-Haque to the 
iai|^rial Counicl to represent the Mahoroedans of 
.Behar hy such a sweeping majority in the face of 
the fiercest opposition, observes the Bonibay 
Chronide^ is a great triumph for the progressive 
party. And it is a further triumphant vindication 
of the policy of the League. We suppose that 
papers like the Statesman will attempt to keep up 
the pretence that the League represents only a 
few bus^bodies and is really out of touch with the 
real body of Moslem opinion, but the little respect 
which this pretence has secured in the past will 
dwindle to nothing in the future in ^the face of 
the repeated signs, wherever an opportunity 
occurs, that the leaders of the League command 
so strongly the support of the bulk of Moslem 
opinion as expressed by the constituencies created 
by the Government to represent the Mahomedan 
community in the Councils. We hope, says the 
Chronicle^ the officical world will now realise how 
hopelessly it has been at sea during the past year 
in its efforts to frustrate and belittle the League. 

BAL QANGADAR TiL^K. 

The opeifing of the seventh decade of Mr. 
Tilak’s life was the occasion of unprecedented 
enthusiasm all over Maharashtra. A pui'se of a 
lakh of rupees was presented to him on this 
auspicious hour. We have not always been able 
to see eye to eye with Mr. Tilak in regard to 
many public questions, observes the Bengalee^ 
but his patriotism, self-sacrifice and devotion to 
what he believes to be the true interests df his 
country *are beyond all question^ and the pre- 
sentktion of the purse of a lakh of rupees is a 
fitting recognition of the man and his work. 
\^nbe Mr. Tijlak has had to lodge Bs. 20,000 
ius security and to find two sureties of Rs. 10,000 


JUDGE MUGHES. 

Judge Hughes’ suj^orl^rs calim that be is 
the man whom the people, want, though many 
of the great wire-pullers do not. But leading 
representatives of the Republicans argue that as 
Judge Hughes is a Justice of the Supieme Court^ 
he should not be brought into politics. Thus 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate regards his judicial position 
as “ a fatal drawback. . . . Hands ofT^ the 
Supreme Court !” As for the Judge himself, “ I 
am not a candidate, actively or tacitly,” he wrote 
to Mr. Henry Wood, “ and in view of my judicial 
office, I do not feel that I have any right to take 
part in any political discussion.” It is obvious^ 
say his supporters, that Judge Hughes is looking 
after the dignity of the Supreme Court all right 
and that man with such a high sense of public 
duty would be bound to accept nomination if the 
Republican Convention unanimously oliered it to 
him : ** Never since the Republic demanded that 
George Washingtion become its first President 
has there appeared so striking an instance of 
the Office seeking the Man. ... We do not 
think Mr. Hughes is a hotter American than 
Mr. Roosevelt, but we think he is just as good, 
twice as sound and many times us trustworthy.” — 
The Timeb of India. 

MK. ROOSEVELT. 

The Republicans and others, who are im- 
patient with President Wilson’s invertebrate 
foreign policy, are afraid to trust foreign afiairs 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s hands. Besides, Mr. Roose- 
velt has offended them by his egotistical be- 
haviour, particularly in a recent newspaper 
interview : — ‘ I will not enter any fight 
for the nomination, and I will not (he said) 
permit any factional fight to be made in my 
behalf. Indeed, I will go farther and say that it 
would be a mistake to nominate me unless the 
country has in its mood something of the heroic ; 
unless it feels not only like devoting itself to 
ideals, but to the purpose measurably ^ Realise 
those ideals in action.’ ' . 
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1 rmt COST OF di&GRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

^ The Hon. Mr. '^unyate’s Memorandum) which 
accompanies the Budget of the Government of 
India for*1916, shows that the increase in the cost 
of general administration is common to all Local 
Governments and that the higher standard of 
expenditure reached in the Durbar year has for 
one reason or another stayed on in all the major 
provinces. The following revised statement 
illustrates the same : — 


Provinces. 

In Lakhs 

OF Rupees 


I9i2-i;h 

1915-16. 

India 

.. 105-75 

112:1:1 

Madras 


15-86 

Bombay 

17-90 

20-8:1 

Bengal 

25-40 

24 06 

Dnited Provinces 

17-15 

17-79 

Punjab 

1244 

12-71 

Burma 

15-1^1 

15-74 

Bihar and Orissa 

11-84 

i:i-48 

Central Provinces 

8-68 

9-32 

Assam 

6 04 

6-20 


A contemporary points out that the statement 
shows that not only has the higher standard of 
expenditure reached on the special occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar been retained, but that it has 
been e:fceeded in at lea.st five cases including 
India. 

THE ITALIAN CABINEJ 

The Italian Cabinet has been constituted. It 
includes the following memb§rs : — 

Premier : Signor Boselli. 

Minibt&i* for Foreign Affairs : Baron Sonnino. 

Minister tJie Colonies : Signor Colosimo. 

Minister for War : General Morrone. 

Minister of Mdrine : Admiral Corsi. 

Minister witlvout a Portfolio : Signor Bissolati 
(Socialist). 

^he Cabinet represents all parties and ensures 
H m^t vigorous conduct of the war. 


MILITARY SERVICE AND THE T.C.S. 

The Government have accepted a proposal ol the 
Secretary of State for India to render conscien- 
ti^s objectors to military service ineligible for 
the Indian Civil Service. The Rule declares the 
inadmissibility of any person “ who * has made 
before any tribunal established under the Hilary 
Service Acts, 1916, application for certificates of 
exemption from the provisions of those Acts on 
the ground that he has conscientious objection to 
the undertaking of combatant service. ’’ 

By the Act of 1858, the Service must be 
recruited by open competitive examination among 
British subjects ; but an emergency Act was 
passed last year providing that this requirement 
need not apply to more than one-fourth of 
persons admitted during the war and for a period 
of two years thereafter. The^j^ecretary of State 
was given power to fill the remaining vacancies 
by nomination, and the Rules will provide that in 
the case of European, as distinct from Indian 
candidates, service with the armed f(frces of the 
Crown of a certain length and nature must be a 
condition of selection. As the Rul^ takes im- 
mediate effect, it will apj^y to this year's exami- 
nation, for which six vacancies were notified. 

LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT IN BOMBAY. 

The Government of Bombay in ^a Resolution 
reviewing the woik of the Local Boards in the 
Presidency during 1914 15, point out that the 
District Local Boards number 26 an3^ Taluk 

Local Boards 215, and that the total number of 

* ^ 

meetings held by all of them during the year fell 
from 1,406 in the previous year to of which 

91 were adjourned for want of quorum, while no 
fewer than .‘15 Taluk Local Boards failed to hold 
the minimum number of four meeting^ prescribed 
in their case^ ’ The Government say tha^ they 
regard thif as most unsatisfactory particularly in 
view of the orders passed in the last j'ear's 
review. ^ ^ 
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. a^Ymas op swaJ^i vivekananda. ^ 

The tollowlng sftyings have been culled from the 
many epistles, speeches, interviews and writings 
of'^e Swatni that have been published in the 
Kayavati Edition of his works. The Swami’s 
sayings have always been marked with much 
shrewdness and practical value : — 

AsU laid the germs of civilisation, Europe 
developed man, and America is developing woman 
and the masses. 

Be courageous. Do not try to * lead your 
brethreijj^ but serve them. The brutal mania for 
leading has sunk many a great ship in the waters 
of life. 

Jealousy is the central vice of every enslaved 
race. , ♦ 

-fr ... 

The secret of Westerner’s success im this power 
of combination, the basis of which is mutual trust 
and appreciation. 

What India wants is a new electric fire to stir 
up a fresh vigour in the national veins. 

You mu^ always remember that every nation 
must save itself ; so must every man ; do not look 
to others 'for help. 

Every man who morally sympathises with 
India, becomes a political friend. 

Iw India, the one thing we lack is the power of 
combination, organization, the first secret of which 
is obeciience. 

You cannot believe in God until you believe in 
yourself. 

,.You caivnoj^ teach a child any more than you 
can grow a plant. All you can do is on the nega- 
tive side — you can only help. It is a manifesta- 
tidn fpom#vithin ; it develops its own nature, you 
can oj^ly tftke away obstructions. 

That man has reached immortality, |vho is dis- 
turb^ by nothing material. 

Man Aever dies, %or is he ever born* ; bodies 
die^ but he never dies, ^ - 


AGES OF^pEI^BALS. ^ > 

The majority of tlbse* Exercising hig^* 
mand in the present war no oldSr Jihw ti^e 
average of our great commanders in the 
Marlborough was a major-general at 34, and * 

60 at the time of his last victory. Wellington 
was a major-general at 33, and was 44 jfit 
Waterloo. Lord Hill was a major-general at 33, 
apd Sir John Moore at 37, Lord Wolseley waa*40, 
and Lord Roberts 4G. But these were exceptions. 
Lord Gough and Lord Napier were major-generals 
at 51, Sir Harry Smith of Aliwal at 58,* Lort^ 
Clyde and Sir Henry Havelock at 62 ; while Lord 
Raglan was 62 when he assumed command in the 
Crimea. It is very difficult, however great a 
conjuror a man may be at peace rnaiifcuvres and 
on staff rides, to tost his capacity ' for command 
until war gives him ap opportunity for distinction. 
Lord French is 63, Sii- H. Smith-Dorrieu 57, 
Sir Ian Hamilton 62, Sir Herbert Plumor 58, 
Sir William Robertson 55, Sir Douglas Haig 
54, Sir Aylmer Hunter- Weston 51, Major-General 
Walter Congreve, V.C., who led the 8Lh Brigade^ 
at the Aisne and is now in command of a division, 
is 52, and Sir Philip Chetwode, who commanded 
the 5th Cavalry Brigade and broke the Gorman 
c.avalry at Le Cateau, is a nmjor-general at 46. 
Since the commencement of the war many young 
officers have shown what they can do : and there 
are numerous instances of young b.attalion 
commanders, majors, and even captain.s being now 
in command of brigades. But war is very Uncer- 
tain, for many good colonels became very bad 
generals, and excellent subordinate generals often 
fail entirely in higher command. 

BBNGALbUS IN THE ARMi. 

Dr. S. K. Mullik understands that the Double 
Company of the Bengali Regiment is to be 
attached to the 55th Rifles, Kohat. Recruits 
are to be enrolled under the Indian Army 
form K 1 162, the strength of the Double Comp&ny 
being 228. 



LEST WE FORGET I 


^The American OvMooh publishes this inexpressibly pathetic picture 
*of an American mother and her six children vrhose liTea were lost 
ptk the ** Lusitania/’ an unarmed merchant ship which wee sunk 
without Jwamina by a Gierman submarine on Vay 7* 1915. 
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NGLAND AFTER TWO YEARS OF WA 

BY SAINl' NIHAL SlBSH 


XA.CTLY a year ngo to-day I wrote 
“ London After a Year of War.** The 
twelve monthw that have elapsed since 
then have been crowded with great events, which 
have considerably changed the current of life in 
the capital of the Empire, as, indeed, they have 
in the entire United Kingdom. 

VOLUNTARY RECRUTTINO GONE. 

Those picturesque and eflective placards call- 
ing for recruits in the name of Lord Kitchener, 
which arrested the attention of the passer-by 
from walla and hoardings, have mostly disappear- 
ed. The necessity for the recruiting posters 
vanished on 2nd March, 1916. That was the 
date set W Parliament when the voluntary 
system enlistment was to end, and the 
MilitarjToervice Act (then applicable to the single 
man only) was to become operative. 

EXTRAVAGANCE UNPATRIOTKJ. 

The war posters have not disappeared alto- 
gether : but those ones that are now to be seen 
4dvise Londoners to practice rigid economy, or 
to postpone holidays, lest the output of munitions 
may be diminished; of urging them to go 

to nearest recruiting station. A placard has 
Keen especially designed to appeal to women, w^ 
ere admonished that : “ To dress extravagantly in 
war time is worse than bad taste, it is unpatrio- 
tic,” ‘ Scneible women, of course, never dressed 


4 

extravagantly. I wonder if the poster has res- 

I 

trained the others from doings so? Judging from 
the prices asked for dresses displayed in the shop- 
windows, ogid advertisements, any woman unable 
to make garments for her^lf is sure to find it 
very difficult to dress becomingly and yet cheaply. 

Another poster that came out some time agd 
appeals to the owners of motor-cars not to use 
them for pleasure. The pleading has been in 
vain, and the Government has been forced to 
take efiective measures to limit the supply of 
petrol. I am afraid the authorities shall have to 
look sharp, otherwise some persons will be able to 
circumvent them. 

HOLIDAYS POSTPONED. 

In any case, the poor people shall have to forego 
the trips that they used to takp on top of the 
motor omnibuses into the country on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. Many of these services 
have been discontinued on account of thq short- 
age of petrol, and the ^buses that still run^re 
overcrowded and infrequent. 

The leaders of the nation have been, for some 
timb, exhorting the people to refrain from holiday 
making while^the ^r lasts. This appeal is made 
not so much in the interest of economy as for the 
sake of keeping the output of munitions at a 
high level. • 

Parliament has already postponed t^ Bank 
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Holidays. There are six of them in the year : 
Good Efidky, Eaetor Monday, Whit Monday, 
First Monday in August, Christmas Day aid 
Boxing Day. "^On thes^ days all business is at a 
standstill, with the exception of railways, -tram- 
cars, 'buses, theatres and places of amuseipent, and 
drinking bars (public houses). The people enjoy 
themselves immensely on a Bank Holiday, especially 
on W%it and the first Monday in August. 

Many, of them go away on Satuidayy which is 
ijaually a half-holiday, and do not return until 
jkonday night or Tuesday morning. The giving up 
of Bank Helida^ is, therefore, no light sacrifice 
%r the British to make. 

ENTERTAINMENT TAX. 

t 

{Phe places of amusement in London do not 
show any signs of adversity. The plays that are 
%eing produced are well patronised. Some of 
them are^so popular that it is difficult to secure 
ceats unless they are booked long in advance. 
August is a sort of holiday month for the 
^dxvtVjatic world, but many managers have decided 
to keep their theatres open. The cinematographs 
or picture palaces are doing a rushing business. 

No one protested against the imposition of the 
entertainment tax which is id, on j?eat8 of 2d. and 
under ; Id. on seats between 2d, and 6d. ; 2d. on 
seats of 6d. to 28. 6d. ; 3d. on seats of 2a. 6d. to 
58; 6d. on seats of 5s. to Ts. 6d.; Is, on seats 
of 7s. 6d. to 128. 6d. ; and over that amount Is. 
fjor every 10s. or part of 10s. 

working people who might have been expect- 
ed to fee^he tax the most do not seem to mind it 
at all, because employment in munition factories, 
the* general rise in the scale of wages, and £he 
separation nllowanoes for chiliHren ^ade by the 
State to dependents of soldiers (amounting in the 
case of a wife and three children to 23s. fid), have 
given them more money than they ever had 
brfore, ^ 


soLDffiaa' fam:iub». 

The middle class people fin^. themselves pouch 
more adversely afiected by the war than they were 
last year. Men who were in receipt of good 
salAes or were engaged in a thriving business 
have had to join the colours, and their vnves and '' 
children, in many instances, have to depelSd upon 
allowances that ore utterly inade(juate to procure 
floe bare necessaries of life. 

Fortunate indeed are the families that were pro- 
vident in the pre-war days, and can now fall back 
upon their savings. Many householder%Jiowever, 
h.ave lived up to and even beyond their incomes, 
and their, families are consef|uently hard hit. 
The Government formulated a scheme for assisting 
soldiers’ wives and children : but the advances 
that the State is willing to make .are not, in many 
cases, sufficient to cover all liabilities. 

RISE IN rnicEs. 

The price of food has kept sfce.adily 
rising during the .second year of the warl 
Meat costs more than double wffiat it did before 
the war began. A shoulder of mutton used to cost 
7d. or 8d. a pound. At present it co.sts from Is. 4d. 
per pound to Is. fid. Fish is almost twice as dear as 
it used to be. Cod, hake, haddock, rock salmon, or 
whiting that could be bought, two yew'S ago, for 
from 4d. to 6d. a pound, now fetches frd|i®fl. to 1^ 
Granulated sugar is costing 5 jd. a pound, whereas 
before the war it was 2| or 2id. Lentils 
that used to be sold at 2d. a pour.d or even less, 
are at present costing 4d. Vegetables have been 
dear and scarce. Old potntes were, until retientlyf 
costing 1 }d. to 2d. a pound, and new potato# 
were still dearer. The price of coal, gas and 
electricity has advanced more than one-third. 

If salaries and profits had* increased prop^r- 
tumately, the great rise in’ prices would not a# 
all matter. Unfortunately, however, that ha#' 
not proved to be so in the case of a great s^ctiMi 
of middle class people. They receive the liame < 
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Kalarieti that they did before the war. The 
incomes of some of them have actually shrunk. 

TAXES 00 ur. 

To add to their burden, these men have to pay 
a much larger income tax than they did before the 
war, or even during' the lirst year of hostilities. 
Unearned incomes, that is to say, dividends 
from .securities, interest from dopo.sits, etoi, 
are ]>aying as much as 5s. in the pound. 
The income derived from a i)rofession, trade, 
or calling, technically called “ earned income,” 
is taxed much more lightly than that which 
i.s “unearned.” Ilow high the income tax is can 
be seen at a glance from the following liguies ; — 


TAX II WHOLLY TAX IK WllOLLX 


INCOME. 

KARNKl). 

UNEARNED, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

131 

1-4-9 

1- 1.5-0 

/>(K» 

45-U-O 

70- 0-0 


125.(MI 

200- 0-0 


2,5(K)-0-O 

2,500- 0-0 


Many persons feel the burden of taxation very 
much. Some even grumble. 1 have not met 
anyone, however, who does not feel that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was right in .secur- 
ing as inucii revenue as he jiossibly coAld to pay 
as large a portion of the war expenditure as the 
nation could bear. I have been greatly impress- 
ed by the hict that the Ihitisli are not the sort 
,9f people who w.int ta eat their cake and keep it 
too. This undoubtedly is a .sign of their 

greatness. 

As people begin to realise what additional 
taxation and the rise in the cost of living mean, 
they are beginning to economise. The closing 
months of the second year of the war have 

brought the necessity of saving home to 

many persons who never dreamed of being 
careful what tli^y spent in the old days. 

The cao^paign for economy is, therefore, becomin|^ 
more and more elective. 

, F1NAN(JIAL STRENGTH. 

The year that has just elapsed has furnished 
very strong proof of the financial stajDility of the 


British. The expenditure incurred for the prose- 
cution of the war is being entirely met by short- 
dated loans, such as Treasury Bills that mature 
in fregrn three to twelve months, Excheejuer Bond.s 
that are redeemable in five years, and War- 
Savings Certificates, also redeemable in five years. 
No long-dated loan has been floated since the 44 
per cent. War Loan, which is to be redeemed in 
1925-1945, launched on June 21st, 1915. 

Just now the War-Savings Certificates »ire the 
most popular form of subscribing funds for the 
prosecution of the war. A Certificate can lie 
bought for 15s. Gd. The money grows as follows : 
In I year it becomes 15/9, In 2 years it becomes 
lG/9. In 3 years it becomes 17/9. In 4 years 
it becomes 18/9. In 5 years it becomes XI. 

If it is needed, it can be withdrawn at any time 
with any interest that has accrued. It is free 
from income tax, and thus yields compound inter- 
est at the rate of X5-4s.-7d. per cent, per annum^ 
a very handsome dividend, which no other 
Government Security offers. Nobody is at present 
allowed to invest more than X '587/10 in these 
Certificates, which amount will entitle him to 
receive X500 at the end of five years. I quote 
the following extract from one of the leaflets 
issued by the National War Savings Committee, 
to show how the people are being urged to take 
up War- Savings Pertiticates : — 

124 (JARTRIDGBS FOR 15/G. 

Do you know that evory 15/6 you put into War 
Bavings Certifluates can purchase 124 rifle cartridges ? 

How many Cartridges will you provide for our mop at 
the Front ? 

For every 15/6 you put into War Savings Certificates 
now you will receive £l in five years' time. This is 
equpl to compound interest at the rate of £5-4-7. per- 
cent 

If you noe^it, you can withdraw your money at any 
time together with any interest that has accrued. 

If you cannot buy a 15/6 War Savings Certificate 
at onco, get a War Savings Card on which you can 
stick 6d. stamps. This Card has 31 spaces for stamps, 
and when the C&rd is full, it will be exchanged for a 
War Savings Certificate. 

Get War Savings Certificates at the Post Office or at 
any dank, or join a War Savings Asaooiatiop. 
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1 know of many persons who have been 
economising in ordei* to buy these Certificates 
and thereby provide the powder and shot to drive 
the enemy back to Berlin. 

SAVING DAYLIGHT. 

Parliament introduced an effective device for 
economising when it passed the Daylight Saving 
Bill in the spring. The hands of the clock were 
moved forward one hour at 2 a.m. on Sunday, 
May 21st. This change makes evey one rise and 
retire an hour earlier than they would ordinarily 
do, thus making it ‘possible for them to get the 
fullest advantage of the daylight. 

. It so happens that, during the best part of the 
summer, the day dawns very early, ari^ the light 
does not fail until very late in England. In June 
and July, I have been retiring at 10*30 or 
1 1 r.M. (summer time) without having lit a light. 
The gas and electric companies do not like the 
change for reasons that will be evident to anyone, 
and some of them have increased their rates. 

ANTI-ZBPP MEASURES. 

The Daylight Saving Act has greatly mitigated 
the inconvenience that the people suffered from 
London streets being insufticiently lighted as a 
precaution against raids by enemy air-craft. 
Lighting regulations became very stringent during 
the second year of the war. Householders were 
compelled to buy “ Anti-Zepp blinds,” that is to 
say, opaque curtains that did not allow the light 
to filter through them. Persons who failed to 
comply with the Regulations were hauled up 
before the Police Magistrate and fined, usually, 
two guineas for the first offence, and much more 
heavily if they did not reform. The street lights 
have becdme dimmer and dimmer, ^ and, in some 
parts, have even been left unlit. 

Simultaneously, the number of search -lights 
and anti-air-craft guns mounted at important 
pcrints have gone on steadily increasing. If you 
^ok out of your window at the time the search- 


lights are being used, you will find the whole 
horizon illuminated with a lage number of 
bright beams. The sight never loses its fascina- 
tion for me, in spite of its every-day 
occurrence. No Zeppelin can hope to hide 
in the clouds when the lights are turned on. 
The gunners who man the anti-air-craft guns have 
given a good account of themselves during the 
second year of the war. The - Zeppelins have not 
been able to come to London for a long time. Our 
aerial defences have constantly grown stronger. 

• We now have an Air Minister in the person of 
Lord Curzon. No one knows why he was chosen 
for that position, unless it be that he is a Unionist 
leader, and some place had to be found for him in 
the Coalition Cabinet. Ilis appointment, however, 
gave umbrage to certain Anglo-Indians, who ac- 
claimed his reactionary Indian policies as great 
reforms, but who wanted to see Lord Montagu, or 
some one else who understood aeronautics appoint- 
ed at the head of the air service. 

LLOYD (5E0RGE AND DERBY. 

On the contrary, the ap|X)intment of Mr. David 
Lloyd George to be War Secretary has proved a 
very popular move. The crisis has given opportun- 
ities to Mr. Lloyd George that he never would 
have had otherwise. As settler of strife^between 
Capital and Labour, Minister of Munitions, and 
Peace-maker in Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George has 
won the admiration of even his political enemies. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues could not have 
made a better choice than to recommend Mr. 
Lloyd George to succeed Lord Kitchener. ThB 
appointment of Lord Derby as Under- Secretary 
for War has also given great satisfaction. 
Since the commencement of the present struggle, 
he has been working with great resoluteness and 
energy to help to organise our forces to fight the 
enemy. No one can exaggerate the value of the 
work he has done to get recruits for the army. 
Lord Derby carefully analysed tfale information 
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obtained by the National Register, which was 
taken on August, 1915, and found out what 
married and what unmarried men were available 
as combatants, and could be withdrawn from 
civil life without seriously affecting national 
welfare. He performed this delicate and compli- 
cated task quickly and thoroughly. His 
scheme servod as the basis of the Military 
Service Act, at first applied to the unmarried 
men,, and later extended to married men of 
piilitary age. Jjord Kitchener thought most 
highly of Lord Derby’s work in helping him to 
raise the new armies, whose strength, according 
to the last official statement on the subject, 
exceeds 5,000,000 officers and men. 

KITCUENEll’S DEATH. 

I have never seen any nation experience a 
shock more stunning than that inflicted upon the 
British by the publication of the news of 
Lord Kitchener’s tragic death. The people were 
simply stupefied by it. They could neither speak 
nor weep. They just looked at one another and 
were silent. Blinds were lowered and shops 
were closed. Men and women rushed to news- 
stands and, at one glance, read the brief bulletins 
that were issued. In many cases I saw persons 
buy more than one paper in the hope that they 
would ttius be able to get more details — a hope 
that, alas ! proved 'vain. 

NEWSPAPERS AFFECTED. 

The newspapers have more and more shown the 
effects of the war during the year that has just 
closed. They all, to-day, are printed on much 
thinner paper than before. Some have cut down 
their size by reducing the number of pages or 
making the page smaller. Some have employed 
both these devices. The columns are not as wide 
as they used to be, and smaller type is being used 
at least to print certain parts of the papers. Many 
newspapers have had to abandon what they used 
to regard as their most notable features, such as 


serial stories, etc. Literature struggles to find a 
small corner, few special articles appear, nearly 
all that is being published is directly or indirectly 
connbcted with the great struggle that is going on 
between the Allies and the Central Powers. 

The magazines and reviews had not shrunk in 
size until quite recently. As time goes on, they 
are bound to become smaller. The authorities 
insist upon print-paper being economised, in order 
to decrease the freight-space used for importing 
paper pulp, and also to cut down the balance of 
trade against Great Britain. 

The price of paper has much more than doubled. 
Many of the magazines spend almost as much, or 
even more^ upon paper than the price at which they 
are sold to the wholesalers. Were it not for adver- 
tisements they could not keep going at all. As it 
is, some are struggling, for sales have gone down on 
acxjount of people practicing economy, and adver- 
tising has experienced many ups and downs. 

The book trade has been very severely affected 
by increase in the cost of paper, ink, composition, 
binding, etc. Publishers who used to make a 
speciality of getting out cheap books have, in 
some cases, had to advance their prices. Volumes 
that used to cost Is., for instance, now sell for 
Is. 3d. The output of books has decreased. Very 
few volumes, besides novels and war- books, are 
being published. 

POSTAL CHANGES. 

The postal service has suffered greatly during 
the second year of the war. To-day only three 
deliveries are being made in the suburbs instead 
of five or six in 1914. The last post now comes 
before 7 p.m., whereiis it used to be delivered 
between 9 andtlO p.m. Letter boxes are cleared 
very infrequently. The last clearance in our 
district is at 10-15 p.m. instead of 12 p.m. The 
letters posted in {he heart of London take, some- 
times, 21 hours to reach us, who live less than 
six miles distant. 
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The rate of postage has been increased. 
We have to pay 4d. for a letter weighing 
4 ounces, whereas it used to cost only a penny for 
a letter of that weight. A 12- word telegram 
now costs 9d. instead of 6d., and an ordinary 
telephone call M. instead of 2d. 

All the postmen are old men. Many of them 
appear to have been recalled from retired life. 
The number of postwomen has greatly increased, 
and more and more women are being employed in 
public and private offices, and in out-d 9 or occupa- 
tious. ^*Thi8 is not women’s work” is a remark 
that one never hears now-a-days. Girls are being 
employed as ^^copy boys” in newspaper offices, as 
ipessengers, and porters, and women ^as agricul- 
tural labourers and drivers of wagons, etc. 1 have 
uot yet seen women working as street sweepers, 
but many of the men who are doing that work 
are old and look as if they had come out of the 
workhouse or alms-house. 

DESTITUTION, DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME. 

. With labour as scarce as it has been, destitu- 
tion has practically disappeared. Any peisou 
who is not infirm has no excuse for being un- 
employed, although he may have to work at some 
other trade than the one he followed in pre-war 
days. 

Drunkenness has become quite uncommon. 
This is mostly due to the short hours during 
which drinks can be sold in public-houses, clubs, 
l^staurants, etc. There is a strong agitation in 
favour of stopping the liquor traffic^altogether for 
the duration of the war. Authoritative figures 
show that this would effect a greiXt economy, for 
BO leas than £164,463,000 were spent upon liquor 
in 1914. * Those who control the distilleries and 
breweries are, however, all-powerful, and it is 
Utopian to expect that any such reform could 

carried out. Democratic Governments cannot 
as benevolent despots can, and prohibit the 
sadls of liquor by a single stroke of the pen. 


Diminution in unemployment, the curtailment 
of facilities for drinking, and the drafting of 
millions of men into the navy, army, and work of 
national importance, have lessened crime. Police 
Court Judges and Grand Juries have had vfiiy 
light duties. 

IRISH RERELUON. 

The Casement Trial proved to be a very specta- 
cular affair. The (courts, where he was charged 
and tried, were crowded to their utmost Cifpacity 
with men and women eager to hear the ease 
against the man accused of high treason, and tlie 
defence in his behalf. Sergeant Sullivan — the 
eminent Irish barrister — won great fame for the 
strong plea that he made in the endeavour to save 
his client : but the evidence was too strong against 
him. At the close of the second year of the war, 
an effort was being made to have the sentence of 
death commuted into one of penal servitude on 
grounds of political expediency. ‘ The United 
States Senate passed a Resolution, some time ago, 
to ask the British Government to show clemency 
to the Irish rebels — a demand that is being press- 
ed by Irish Nationalists and others. 

Irish Home Rule still hangs fire, to the disgust 
of all concerned. Everyone is anxious to sec it 
settled, HO that the nation can devote itself to the 
prosecution of the war. 

FOR VICTORY. 

The success of the offensive in the East and 
West has only served to strengthen the purpose 
of the British to “ do the job thoroughly.” The 
CQst in men and money is heavy : but is being 
borne with a patience that *extorts praise from 
neutrals and on-lookers. Mourning has become 
quite common. Soldiers in ** butcher’s blue ” 
(the hospital uniform), some with hands, arms, 
feet or legs cut ofi’— the wastage of war— are to be 
seen everywhere. Their cheerfulness always 
amazes mei^ Some time ago 1 paid a visit to St 
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Dunstan’s, where Sir Arthur Pearson, the blind 
Baronet, is training blinded soldiers and sailors 
to be self-supporting as far as possible, and I was 
surprised to note the jovial spirits *of these 
handicapped men and the result of their labour. 

Need for medical relief has greatly increased, 
and hospitals, nursing, and convalescent homes, 
and institutions for taking care of the “ brokeij 
heroes ” have gone on multiplying. Women in 


nurse’s uniform are to be met with everywhere. 
The martyrdom of Nurse Edith Cavell in Holgium 
by the Germans created great resentment, as the 
recent execution of Captain Fryatt for attempting 
to ram German submarines has also done. These 
tragedies, even more than military successes, have 
made the British grit their teeth and redouble 
their energy to (jght till victory lias crowned 
their ellorts. 


The Reconstruction of Europe After The War. 

BY PKOF. K. T. SHAH. 


UST a little over a hundred ye.ars ago the 
statesmen .and diploniati.sts of Europe 
assembled at V^iennn to bring about a 
}»ermanent peace after the long and exhaustive 
Revolutionary and Najioleanic wars. The guiding 
principles for the creators of a new Europe in 
I ftH-lT) were to bring about such a Balance of 
Power as would effectually restrain the aggressive 
tendencies of any single military power — especially 
France. With this view, a wholesale territorial 
re-distribution was undertaken, resulting in the 
creation of new States without Jiny regard to the 
sympathies or antipathies of the peoples concerned. 
Another dominating idea in the minds of the 
statesmen of that day was the dread of revolu- 
tionary ideas, as they had shown themselves in 
France.- To check the spread of these ideas, and 
to miiintain the Divine Right of Kings, tlie Holy 
Alliance was formed by the raonarchs of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, to whicli France was subse- 
(juently admitted, but from which England held 
aloof. To the student of the history of the 
period it is no secret of how little jvail these 
elaborate arrangements were against the spread 
of democratic ideas which were in those days 
regarded as synonymous with revolutionary pro- 
paganda, Within less than a generation the whole 


(‘laboiate structtire toppled down. The mistake 
of Metternich at the Congre.ss of Vienna was not 
that hi.s diplomacy was at fault — he was one of 
the best diplomats of his age ; not that he did not 
recognise the possible advantages to Austria, or 
press for them- -he was one of the best pa^ftots 
that, the Ilabsburgs ever had in their service ; it 
was simply that he did not understand the spirit 
of the age and could therefore only frame schemes, 
which were doomed to failure from the first as 
they were 50 years behind time by the time they 
came into operation. Those, therefore, who will 
he called upon to reconstruct the map of Europe 
after this war must see to it that their schemes, 
too, do not meet with the fate of those that are 
framed in ignorance or defiance of the spirit of 
the age. 

To consider tlie (piestion of the reconstruction 
of Euiope —political as well as to some extent 
economic and social — before the war has been 
decided may well appear as sane as trying to sell 
the Ifon’s skin before the lion was killed. But, 
if we would ngt allow ourselves to be* caught 
unprepared by Peace as we were caught un- 
prepared by War — if we would place before 
us clearly the objects of this world conflict — 
it is the duty of every responsible and thinking 
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citizen to think of the future even when the 
present seems to be of absorbing interest, 
for however long and frightful this war may 
be, it is bound to end some time ; and then^ if we 
are not to be deprived of the fruits of our hard- 
won triumphs, if we would not consent to a 
temporary peace and suffer the Damocles’ sword 
to hang over us indehnitely, it js imperative that 
we have some well denned principles to guide 
us in finding a solution for the hundred and one 
problems that are bound to arise at the end of 
this Armageddon. Not all of these problems could 
be foreseen by even the most far-sighted statesmen, 
and so no rough and ready solution could be 
expected of them for every emergency, unless 
they have well-defined principles* to guide 
them. 

In his famous and oft-quoted words, Mr. 
Asquith has said that we would not sheathe the 
sword, which we have not lightly drawn, until 
the independence of Belgium and Servia* has 
been fully established and amply secured ; until 
the principles of International Law have been 
vindicated and placed beyond the caprice or 
convenience of any one power ; until the standing 
menace to the peace of the world through the 
aggressiveness of one power has been once for 
ever been removed. To this declaration the 
Allies have given additional strength by signing a 
convention binding every one of the signatories 
not to sign a separate peace. We may take it 
then that the guiding principles for another 
Congress would be (1) the indication of the rights 
of small nationalities to carry on unmolested their 
own independent existence and to work ou^ their 
own destinies in their own way ; (2) the vindica- 
tion of the principles of Internatibnal Law which 
have been so ruthlessly set at nought by the 
Teutonic Powers in this war in their attempt at 
delibemte, scientific terrorism ; (3) and the des- 
truction of Miutarisw which has for so many 


generations past threatened the peace of the 
world and prevented or set back the evolution of 
the human race. 

Noble as these principles are, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be suffered to be 
realised without a struggle. To take the first 
alone, and speaking merely from a political stand- 
point, the idea of Nationality, a growth of the 
nineteenth-century politics, is by no means quite 
clear. Some sort of a unity is no doubt implied in 
the idea of nationality, but whether it is the arti- 
ficial political unity as represented by the State, or 
whether it corresponds to natural unity — whether 
ethnic or geographic, of race or religion or langu- 
age — is more than anybody can tell. Any 
arrangement, therefore, which is based on such 
an admittedly vague principle is bound to be more 
in accordance with political expediency than 
natural justice. Besides, no statesman can utterly 
ignore the balance of power in his zeal for the 
vindication of the principles of Nationality. We 
cannot, for instance, consent to the millions of 
Austrian -Germans being absorbed in the German 
Empire, even though ethnically and even geogra- 
phically they are one and the same people ; and 
even if their own opinion be asked, perhaps a large 
majority would consent to such an absorption. 
Nor can we erect independent nations out of the 
small and straggling peoples of the Balkans, if they 
are to be left at the mercy of their more power- 
ful neighbours. If the dread of German militar- 
ism is to be removed once for all, any incnease 
in the dominion or strength of Germany must be 
scrupulously avoided. On the other hand ade- 
quate guarantees, not merely of international 
treaties, which can be treated by a strong power 
as a scrap of paper, if it be so inclined, must bq' 
secured for the smaller peoples for freedom from 
molestation or destruction, by federation aoooid- 
ing to some well-known sympathies amoqg them- 
selveB. Thus, while for such countries as Frauen 
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or Italy it would be enough to fiocure to them 
their proper natural frontiers, for the mixed 
population of the Balkans some sort of a States* 
Union will have to be contemplated. And if the 
dismemberment of Germany be one of the un- 
expected, though not unlikely, results of this war, 
the principle of nationality cannot be applied to 

its reconstruction— ^at least until a certain time has 

• 

elapsed and the world has leccived unmistakable 
evidence of the peaceful intentions of Germany. 
Among the Allies themselves the question of 
the independence of PoLmd, for instance, may 
conceivably occasion serious difference of opinion. 

Booking at the question from a purely political 
standpoint, and trusting to the ult.ei'ances of 
responsible statesmen, it would seem as though the 
best solution would be: (1) that to I ranee be 
restored the two provinces that she lost in 1 870- / 1 , 
with such a redistribution of military strength on 
the Rhino as would insure her against further 
wanton .aggression ; (2) to Belgium her pre-war 
independence and integrity ; (3) to Italy the 
regions which form the unredeemed lands. So fai 
the question is simple. But when we consider the 
Balkans or the probable distribution of the leutonic 
peoples in a new grouping of the central powers, the 
principle of Nationality must be modified in the 
interests of a lasting peace. And to this end it 
would be quite enough if the Serbians and their 
kindred races are formed into a United States of 
the Balkan peninsula, with Rumania on the one 
hand and Greece on the other, somewhat on the 
model of Belgium or Switzerland being per- 
manently neutralised, their neutrality, indepen- 
dence and integrity being guaranteed by solemn 
international conventions. As regards Poland after 
its reconquest from the enemy, it may be safely 
presumed that the promise given by the Tsar in 
the early days of the war — of establishing an 
in(^pendent kingdom in that country, under the 
suzerainty of Russia, will be carried out ; and in 
that event the Polish question, which •for nearly 
77 • • 


a century and a half has been causing grave 
anxiety to the rulers and statesmen of Europe, 
need occasion no further disquiotitudo. The 
question of the Germanic peoples need not be 
discussed at present, since not only are we not 
sure about the results of this war upon German 
unity but we cannot say what would be tho 
sentiment of Europe about the German people as 
distinguished from the German bureaucracy. 
The question of Turkey is a little more* complex. 
There the sense of political unity is emphasised 
by the sease of religious unity — a Religion, too, 
that has not, even now, given up its active 
proselytising zeal. It would be too bold to say 
wh.at fate awaits Turkey in Europe. The Allies 
themselveffc are not all unanimous in their feelings 
about this perennial “ sick man ” of Europe. 
England and Russia have both their own reasons 
for not desiring the total political annihilation of 
Turkey. At the same time they —and (Ihance^ 
and Italy with them — cannot view with in- 
difference the domination of Turkey by Germanic 
influences. If the Turkish Empire is suffered to 
exist for special reasons, we may be sure the 
German domination of that power will — must — in 
some way be removed. It may be that the 
Turkish Empiro after the War will be confined to 
Asia Minor — where it would be more susceptible 
of Anglo-Russian influences — and debarred from 
direct communication with Germany by the inter- 
position of the United States of the Balkans 
together with Greece and Rumania. 

So far we have considered only one of the 
three principles likely to be of })aramount 
importance in the minds of those dealing 
with the reconstruction of Europe. But the 
two other principles of equal imporlsance will 
not necessarily dictate the same course under 
all the circumstances as the first. The principles 
of International •Law may be vindicated even if 
all the requirements of the political situation 
have not been fulfilled ; and the crushing of thg 
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Prussian militarism be accomplished even if the 
whole problem of reconstruction be altogether 
shelved. The full vindication of the principles of 
International Law can only be achieved if that 
law is placed on the same footing as the municipal 
law of each independent State. This means 
that an authority — a central power — is absolutely 
indispensable to declare and enforce this law. And 
here it is that constructive abilities of the highest 
order would be required. For such a power must 
serve as a court of law as well as a council of state 
for the entire world ; it must be the Sovereign as 
well as the. servant of the States ; it must be the 
law-maker as well as the peace- maker of the 
nations. It must be located on some international 
piece of land specifically created on th ^ same lines 
as the Suez Canal is to-day. That such a power may 
be instituted, the independent States of the world 
must consent to submit all questions in dispute 
intfPse without exception, whether the question 
touches the honour of the State or is of a trivial 
kind, to arbitration. This would realise the ideal 
which prompted the famous, though short-lived, 
treaty between England and the United States of 
America negotiated under President Taft in 1912. 
If a single reservation is allowed an international 
sovereign can never be created, fnuch less can it 
exist. The functions of such a power be mostly 
of a deliberative or arbitrative kind, though 
occasionally they may have to be of a coercive 
description. The assurance of independence and 
integrity to weaker nations can never be real 
unless some definite power is appointed to watch 
over their interests. What is every man's busi- 
ness is apt to become no man’s concern. And 
that all these functions be properly discharged, 
this world sovereign should have aJb its disposal a 
respectable force by sea and by land. The func- 
tions of this force must in the end become the 
purely police function^ of supervision, regulation 
and control, though in the beginning, before the 
world has* been educated in the feeling of a brother- 


hood of mankind, it might have to undertake some 
punitive functions. Though we need not despair of 
it, the day is yet distant when patriotism shall have 
ceased to be regarded as a cardinal virtue and 
cosmopolitanism a crime. Until that day arrives 
it would be impossible not to allow such a central 
power as is here contemplated to be furnished 
y^ith an adequate force in order that its behests 
should be obeyed. 

The composition of such a body is bound to 
proceed on elective lines. Representatives of 
different nations, in whatever proportion it may 
be agreed upon, will form this Parliament of 
nations acting, not under orders from home, but 
on their own judgment — according to their own 
sense of right and wrong. Being an international 
body they would only concern themselves in 
international questions. They must scrupulously 
avoid interference with all questions of a domestic 
character, even when they have some remote in- 
ternational bearing, such as the decision, for 
instance, of Poland after some years to separate 
from Russia. Technically it might be regarded 
only as a rebellion which Russia must be presumed 
to be able — and must be allowed —to put 'down 
in her own way — or, to take the other side of 
the question, Poland must be presumed to have 
her own reasons for refusing to continjae under 
the Russian suzerainty and her own estimate of 
her strength to accomplish her independence. It 
must be the aim of such a power to render wars 
impossible, but if they are inevitable in instances 
like these — provided they can be strictly localised, 
— they may be suffered and the warring powers 
left to work out their own destiny. 

So far as the political sidb is concerned the 
creation of such a power would be enough to 
secure the end of militarism as well as proper 
respect to international law. And if the rearrange- 
ment of Europe proceeds on the ' beeis** of 
Nationality all the objects of this world-war 
would seem to be accomplished. But thiejiB not 
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— it cannot be a purely political question. The 
reconstruction of Europe, if it is to be at all 
permanent, must reach right down to the causes — 
the most remote — of the present conflict. It is an 
open secret that politics to-day are as much 
influenced by economic considerations as they 
were influenced by famil/ considerations in the 
XVIII century. • The need for the rapidly in- 
creasing German people for expansion — for more 
elbow room — of which the menace to France on 
her wpstern frontiers, the greed for colonies, the 
intrigues in Turkey and Persia, and the long and 
bitter commercial rivalry with England were 
but outward symptoms, is at the bottom of 
this war. Their genius for organisation, their 
advance in science, their domination by a military 
caste, have made the German people a horror 
and a nightmare to the civilized world ; and 
prevented this question, which is at bottom of 
absorbing interest to the whole world from 
being discussed rationally. It is in the eco- 
nomic aspect that the problem of reconstruc- 
tion is most difficult, because though the economic 
causes are at the bottom of the mischief, their 
proper remedy is likely to run counter to the 
most cherished axioms in the political world. 
Thus to take the instance of the principle of 
Nationality, which may easily be made the basis 
of the next reconstruction of Europe, as we have 
seen it is difficult to deflne Nationality with any 
clearness. As understood by the politicians and 
diplomatists in the XIX century, it is surely 
inadequate to form the basis^ of a new centre of 
civilization. On the other hand it is beginning 
to be admitted, however grudgingly, that econo- 
mic forces have greater cohesive tendencies than 
the fancied bonds of race, religion, or language. 
The fact that Canada tried a few years ago to 
negotiate a Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States, even while she was keeping up protective 
tariffs against England, is but one of many indi- 
cations of the bond of union as furnished by the 


identity of economic interests. To us in the 
British Empire this is much more interesting 
than the political aspect of the war ; since not 
only we do not expect any territorial gains 
as the result of this war, beyond perhaps a few 
colonies lying outside the pale of civilization, 
but the very holding together of this vast fabric 
of our empire can only be accomplished if identity 
or harmony of the economic interests of the 
various component parts is discovered and pro- 
moted by the new arrangement. 

The attempt at thrashing out a uniform 
economic policy among the Allies, backed, as in 
the case of Great Britain, by their colonies and 
dependencies, suggests that the importance of 
economic considerations is not unknown to those 
entrusted with the task of beating the enemy. 
But it has to be remembered that while purely 
political reasons may not influence outsiders like 
the United States into interference in the cdtitest, 
economic considerations may induce them — force 
them not to regard this struggle as a local 
European probh iii. We have to consider neutral 
sentiment as n.uch, if not indeed more, in an 
economic rectuistruction as in a political one. It 
is a matter of speculation whether a closer econo- 
mic alliance betzveen the Allies even after the war 
would result in a sort of Western European 
Zollverein, or in preferential treatment among 
the Allies or in complete free trade. In any 
case a closer econciuic union, which has been 
resolved upon after due considerations of the 
conflicting interests of the various members of 
such an alliance, must presuppose that each 
constituent is allowed to make the most of its 
own* natural or acquired economic advantages. 
The principle of Nationality — as made definite by 
the unity of econoujic conditions — would then be- 
come a more convenient, more reliable basis, and 
the reconstruction of Europe may proceed on 
lines accepted by the Allies in framing their eco- 
nomic union, 
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. It has been remarked by those who have been 

discussing this question in Europe that the 

attempt at ruining Germany at all points so 

thoroughly that for generations to come she 
* • 
would not be able to raise her head is likely to 

defeat its own end, as, by crippling her, we might 
lose our own advantage in trading with her after 
the war. Since it is madness to hope or believe 
that a whole people can be destroyed or held to 
ransom, we might, in our own interest, be con- 
siderate to a prostrate Germany. In the present 
temper of the Allies such a sentiment is* not likely 
to be popular. But it gives rise to another 
question, whether or not States, as the representa- 
tives of their people, can so control industry and 
commerce as to direct them in channels* previous- 
ly agreed upon. If it can be done — and confer- 
ences like the Paris Economic Conference would be 
needless if it were deemed impossible — it would 
presuppose an entirely new organisation of society. 
The war^has made many an inroad upon the old 
settled convictions of the people. Even in England, 
the great stronghold of individualism and lawsez 


faire^ the State has been obliged to take over all the 
railways, to control all other national industries 
both from the necessity of freeing some portion 
of the male labour for military purposes and from 
the need of utilising some of these establishments 
for war purposes to engage in wholesale trading. 
State enterprise has gone much further under the 
pretext of this extraordinary emergency in her 
colonies as well as in the allied and enemy 
countries. Can it be that the socialisation of all 
industry is much nearer than we had dared to 
hope ? Can it be that the peoples of the world 
will have at last recognised the tremendous waste 
of individualist enterprise in production and its 
immense injustice in the distribution of the world’s 
total produce. The ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable. Who knows but that this great 
calamity, which has plunged so many families in 
gloom and misery, which has cut off so many noble 
lives at the very threshold of their existence, 
which has already occasioned so much waste and 
engendered so much ill-feeling, may after all prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 
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Pre-Historic Archaeology of South India 

BY F. J. KICHAKDS, l.C.S. 


C HE Pre-Historic Archeology of South 
India is, to most people, a sealed book. 

* Most of the recorded information on the 
subject is scattered in the out-of-print journals of 
various learned societies, and is (|uite inaccessible 
to the ordinary man. The late Mr. It. Bruce 
Foote, of the Geological Survey of India, was the 
first to discover implements of the Early Stone 
Ago in South India (in 18(53), and it is but ap- 
propriate that the first attempt to summarize the 
work done during the forty odd years that follow- 
ed, should be at his hands. His colhictiori was 
purchased by the Madras Government in 1904, 
and in his declining years the veteran geologist 
set himself to the preparation of a descriptive 
catalogue. The work was retarded by ill-health, 
and Mr. Foote died in 1912, with the proof- 
reading unfinished. The Catalogue Uaisonne 
was published in 1914, and the volume of “Notes 
now follows. 

The book comprises {a) Introduction (pp, 1-6), 
{b) General Notes (pp. 7-4(5), and (c) detailed 
notices of the 459 sites from which .specimens 
were collected (pp. 47-66). The arrangement by 
Districts and States provides a scries of concise 
synopses which should be of value to local 
workers. This is supplemented (pp. 170-197) by 
23 additional notes on miscellaneous issues, 65 
Plates illustrative of typical artifacts, and a map 
showing the sites represented ^n the Collection. 

Mr. Foote classifies his specimens historically 
into four periods : — 

1. Palaeolithic or Early Stone Ago. 

• II. Neolithic or Later Stone Age. 

III. Early Iron Age. 

IV. Later Iron Age. 

^•Foote-Colleotion ; Notes on their Ages and Distri- 
bution, by R. fi. Foote, F.G.6., F.K.A.I., M.V.l. Madras 
(OoTemment Press) 1916. 


The supposed Pre- Palaeolithic or Eolithic Age, 
the existence of which is disputed by many 
savants in Western Europe, is not represented in 
the Collection. Mr. Foote wisely leaves that 
controversy severely alone. The peculiarities of 
the Indian sequence are : — 

(1) That the culture of the later Palaeolithic 
period, corresponding to the Magdalenian, Solu- 
trian, and Aurignacian phases of Western 
Europe, is absent ; and (2) that the Neolithic 
( Culture appears to pass directly into the Iron 
Age, without the intervention of a period when 
Copper or ^Bronze was the staple material for 
weapons and implements. The affinities of South 
Indian palaeoliths are with the Chellean and 
Acheulean cultures of France, and it is doubtful 
whether Mousterian influences can here be traced. 
The evidence for a Magdalenian culture ^pp. 11, 
118, 191) is too slender to be accepted as proof. 

The alleged discontinuity between Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic Culture in Western Europe is dis- 
puted, but in South India the hiatus is too 
obvious to be questioned. It is incredible that 
the Neolithic types of implement could be directly 
evolved from those of the Palaeolithic Period, and 
the evidence seems to indicate that Palaeolithic 
Man became extinct before the advent of his 
Neolithic successors. 

The cardinal distinction between the Earlier 
and Later Stone Ages lies : — 

(1) in the material used for implements, and 

(2) in the method of their manufacture. 

1 ^ Palaeolithic Man ordinarily made his 
weapons from the huge pebbles of quartzite to be 
found in the conglomerate beds which run more 
or less parallel to the Coromandel Coast, near 
the border lines of the Districts of Nellore, Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah, Chingleput, Chittoor and North 
Arcot. More rarely he used quartz, porceHanitey 
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siliceous limestone, or a jaspery haematitic 
pseudo- quartzite. The Neolithic people, on the 
other hand, used trap rock almost invariably for 
their axes, and a great variety of stones other 
than quartzite for domestic utensils, whifle the 
pigmy flakes of agate, chalcedony and chert 
a1^ supposed to be exclusively of Neolithic Age. 
The use of true quartzite by the Neolithic people 
of South India is almost unknown. 

2, Palaeolithic man made his implements by 
chipping only, but with the Neolithic people 
chipping was but the first stage of manufacture, 
and, before the implement was comjDlete, the 
rough ridges created by chipping were battered 
into even contours, and the implement was 
ground and polished. ^ 

It is unfortunate that in India the sequence of 
cultures cannot be tested by stratigraphical evi- 
dence or by the geological evidence of associated 
fauna and flora, and that no human remains have 
been f<#tind that can be definitely assigned to 
either the Palaeolithic or Neolithic Age. Some 
of the palaeoliths were found imbedded in lateri- 
tic gravels, the origin of which is a matter for 
debate, but most of the artifacts are surface 
finds.” The only criteria for the age of such arC : 

(a) the type of implement,*' 

(b) its material, and 

(c) its treatment. 

In a country where flint is abundant, an un- 
finished neolith may bear a striking resemblance 
to a finished palaeolith, but the evidence accumu- 
lated by Mr. Foote is, in the casejof South India, 
Suflicient for a general acceptance of the line he 
draws between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
Cultures. 

The same cannot be said of his« diflerentiation 
between the Earlier and Later Iron Ages. The 
distinction he draws (p. 3) between the two is 
that the people of the Later Irdn Age were ac- 
quainted with gold, silver, tin and bronze, whereas 


those of the Early Iron Age were not. It would 
be rash, however, to argue that a find is of the 
Early Iron Age, because it is hot associated with 
gold, silver, tin and bronze, and Mr. Foote no- 
where attempts to apply this test. 

He does, however, draw up a tentative scheme 
for the chronological classification of pottery 
(pp. 32-34). He distinguishes four ages, (1) 
Neolithic, (2) “ Overlap ” of Stone and Iron Ages, 
(3) Iron Age, (4) Proto- historic, thereby obli- 
terating his distinction between the Early and 
Later Iron Ages. Of these four ceramic stages, 
the second is confined to Fort Hill and Face Hill, 
Bollary, where the transition from Stone to Iron 
is apparently continuous, and the fourth is confin- 
ed to one locality in Kistna District, one in 
Baroda and two in Kathiawar. Ho surmises that 
the Neolithic pottery is probably “ dull coloured 
and rough surfaced with but little decoration,” 
while the Iron Age pottery should be distinguish- 
ed by rich ** colours and highly polished surfaces 
with elaborate and artistic mouldings.” A priori 
this is not impiobable, but the specimens on 
which Mr. Foote bases bis deductions are so 
fragmentary and ill preserved, that they are hot 

I 

likely to be accepted as authoritative or conclu- 
sive. Unfortunately Mr. Foote had no opportu- 
nity of studying closely the relics unearthed by 
Mr. A. Rea at Adittanallur in Tinnevelly, and at 
Perumbair in Chingleput. The cultures of these 
two localities, each of which is associated with 
bronze, appear to be distinct, while the Nilgiri 
finds of the Breeks Collection seem distinct from 
either. The fact is that little scientific attention 
has yet been brought to bear on the ceramic anti* 
quities of South India, and tlie recorded finds are 
too sporadic to justify generalizations, while the 
persistency of type, in shape and ornament, surviv- 
ing in some cases till the present day, weakens 
seriously the value of inferences based therton^ 
Mr. Foote has no doubt rightly indicated the 
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lines on whicli investigation should run, but his 
conclusions are probably premature. 

Mr, Foote’s treatment of the “ Distribution of 
Pre-historic Peoples ” is not very convincing. 
The dispersion of Palaeolithic Culture from 
France through Central Europe to the Caucasus 
and the Yenesei, and from Spain tlirough LTpper 
Egypt to Somaliland, the Zambesi and India, is, a 
basal fact of history, but the allusion to the 
supposed Dravidian migration into India from the 
North*- West is a 2 it to be misleading. Temj)ting, 
no doubt, it is to identify the Dravirlians aither with 
Palaeolithic or Neolithic races, but Mr. h^oote 
adduces no evidence in support x)f either hypothe- 
sis. The Brahuis are certainly not of the same 
race as the Dravidian 2 )co 2 )los of South India, 
though they speak a Dravidian language, and it is 
by no means proved that the Dravidians entered 
India from the North-West. The ])recis of the 
writings of Prof. Heiorli and Mr. T. E. Peet are 
interesting, though irrelevant. 

Many other interesting tojacs arc touched on 
by Mr. Foote, such as the evidence of Megalithic 
monuments, the ^vastika^ methods of hafting and 
shafting, the curious absence of arrow’-heads of 
stone, chank bangles, the use of ‘‘ neck-rests 

m 

like those of Africa, human figures, and the pic- 
torial art and “ cinder camps ” of Kappagal near 
Bellary. Mr. Foote’s “ /eriba ” theory of these 
cinder mounds is not likely to retain the field. 
The discovery of prepared plinths beneath them, 
supports the earlier theory o^ Messrs. New bold 
and Sewell, that they are the relics of funerary 
pyres, dating probably fiom late Mediicval times. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the notices 
of Districts and Sta'tes^ except to express a wish 
that Mr. Foote had been a little more certain as 
to the human origin of his palaeolithic evidence 
from Tanjore, and the neolithic “ scraper” from 
Tinhevelly, and to ask pardon for a little scepti- 
cism in regard to the evidence from Madura and 
Triohinopoly. 


The book is by no means faultless. The 
arrangement of subject matter is somewhat 
chaotic. A single subject, instead of being 
treatc)^ comprehensively in one or two paragraphs, 
is scattered haphazard, under perhaps half a 
dozen different headings. The supposed Magd&- 
lenian ” relics of the Kurnool caves, for instance, 
are referred to inde^iendently on p|| 11, 38, 118 
and 191 ; hafting is dealt with on pp. 10, 19, 63, 
8G, etc., and so <jn ; for instances could be multi- 
j)lied acJ libitum. To make matters worse, the 
cross references are inndeijunto, and the index is 
not exhaustive. Tlie result is much unnecessary 
repetition, aisd much waste of labour in piecing 
together the scatteied notices. It is a pity that 
the obsolete Mid -Victorian phonetic S 2 >e]ling of 
place* names is so often adhered to, as many of 
these names are extremely difficult to identify in 
a modern m.ap, or in a modern work of reference. 
It would have been betf.er had each plate been 
provided with a scale, and its figures numbered 
serially, the descriptive references embodied in 
pp. 198-220 being placed opposite to the plates to 
wJu'ch they lelate. De[)endence on the Catalogue 
numbers alone is confusing, as most of them rui^ 
to four figures and have sub- numbers too. ^Many 
of the Plates have no de.scriptive *'tit}es ^t all. 
Slij)s in proof (rorrection are not numerous, but 
“ Brahim ” for “ Brahui ” in p. 184 is rather bad. 
A complete hibliogiuphy is a desideratum, though 
it must be admitted the citations from works of 
authority aro abundant. 

Such blemishes, liowever, ard of minor import- 
ance, and some of them are inevitable in pioneer 
wor^. The study of South Indian Archmology is 
in its infanc}’, and the average man is choked 
off” for want df a handy summary of the work 
that has been done. Mr. Foote’s work supplies 
this need, and it is to b§ hoped it will give a 
stimulus to more compiehensive and detailed re- 
search into the interesting sulDjects^ on which it 
touches. 



Life Assurance for the Benefit of Hindu Wife 

BY DEWAN BAHADUR K. KRISHNASWAMY ROW, C.I.E. 


N this article on “Life Assurance for the Benefit 
of Hindu Wife,” published in the Indian 
Review of last month, Mr. P. R. Lele, 
B.A., LL.B., on a consideration of decided cases, 
with the exception of the Full Bench decision of 
the Madras High Court in Pokkunuri Balamba 
vs. Kakaipati Krishniah and others (Indian Cases 
Vol. XX, P. 9;^4) has advocated the passing of an 
Act by the Indian Legislature, expressly declar- 
ing that Section 6 of Act III of 1874 applies to 
Policies effected by Hindu males for th(' benefit of 
their wives and children. Legislation on the 
lines suggested is necessar y ; but it takes a long 
time to get an enactment passed. In the interval, 
the insuring public should know how the law 
stands as interpreted by the different High Courts. 
Mr. P. R. Lele has overlooked the Full Bench 
decisiop of the Madras High Court above refen ed 
to, whiic^ has .overruled the decision of a Division 
Bench of the Madras High Court in the Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Company 
Ltd. Vi. Ventedu Ammiraju reported in l.L.R. 35 
Madras, P. 16^^ and held that Section G of Act III 
of 1874 applies to Policies effected by Hindu 
males for the benefit of their wives and children. 

Section 6 runs as follpws : — 

♦ 

A Policy of Insuranoa effected by any married man 
on hia own life and expressed on the face of it to be for 
the benefit of his wife»or of his wife and children or any 
of them atoll en'nure and be deemed to be a trust for the 
benefit of his wife or of hia wife and children or any 
of them, according to the interest so expressed, and 
dhall not, to long aa any object of the trust remains, 
be subject' to the oontrol of the husband or to his 
oreditors or form part of his estate. ^ 

The caaip of P. Balamba vs. Kakaipati Krishniah 
was first heard l)y a Division Bench consisting of 
Sir 0. Sankaran Nairand Mr.* Justice Sadasiva 
4iyar. These learned Judges dissented from the 
ruling in the Oriental Government Security Life 


Assurance Co. Ltd. vs. Ventedu Ammiraju; came 
to the conclusion that Section 6 of Act III of 1874 
appHf3d to Policies of Insurance effected by Hindu 
males for the benefit of their wives and children 

> 

and referred the case to the Full Bench for an 
authoritative ruling. Sir Arnold White,, Sir C. 
Sankaran Xair and Mr. Justice Tyabji, who 
constituted the Full Bench, concurred in the 
opinion of the referring Division Bench and over- 
ruled the decision of the Division Bench in the 
previous case reported in l.L.R. 35 Madras, 
P. 165 (Oriental Life Assurance Co. Ltd. vs. 
Ammiraju). 

So far as the Presidency of Madras is concern- 
ed, the law as laid down by the Full Bench in 
P. Balamba rs. K. Krishniah upholds the legality 
of the existing practice and beliefs in respect of 
the Policies of Insurance effected by Hindu males 
for the benefit of their wives and children, and 
removes the doubt created by the overruled 
decision of the Division Bench in the case of the 
Oriential Government Security Life Assurance 
Company Ltd. vs. Ammiraju and the decisions 
of the High Courts of Bombay and Calcutta 
(Indian Cases Vol. XIX, P. ‘ 736 ; Vol. XXVi 
P. 236). The elaborate and well-reasoned judg- 
ments of Sir Arnold White^ Sir C. Sankaran Nair, 
Messrs. J ustices Sadasiva Aiyar and Tyabji, 
deserve close study. They have done great 
service to the insuring public of this Presidency, 
by freeing them from the keen anxiety they felt 
regarding the validity of dispositions made by 
them, in consequence of the judicial pronounce- 
ments made by some Judges as to the applicability 
of Section 6 of Act III of 1674 to Policies, efi^pted 
by Hindu males for the benefit of their wives and 
children, *The judgment of Mr* justice Badamr^ 
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Aiyar considers inter alia the validity of such 
transactions upon general principles of law and 
equity, independently of Section 6 of Act 111 of 
1874; and affirms their validity. 

As regards Policies issued by any Madras 
Insurance Company, the judgment of the Full 
Bench affords sufficient protection. But there are 
innumerable holders of Policies issued by tho 
Insurance Companies, whose head offices are 
situated outside the limits of this Presidency. In 
cases .of dispute, these companies have, as a rule,* 
to be sued in Courts who are not bound by the 
Full Bench decision of the Madras High Court. In 
an important matter like this, the law should be the 
same throughout India. The benefits of Section 6 
of Act III of 1874, which afford facilities for 
making provision for wife and children, and which 
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have been unc|uestionably enjoyed during the las^ 
fifty y^ars, ought to be within the reach of all 
Indians wherever they may live and whatever be 
their religion or creed. The existing con diet in tho 
decisions of the High Courts is a tangible ground 
for seeking the aid of the Logislaturo to place the 
matter beyond all controversy and difference of 
opinion. The Indian Members of the Imperiaf 
Legislative Council will render great service to the 
whole of India by taking stops to have a clear 
and expT*esM declaration of law as to the appli- 
cability of Section 6 of Act III of 1874, to Hindus 
as well as to all other Indians. There is no ques- 
tion of religion or politics in this matter to 
di.scoiirage legislative initiation or to invite 
opposition . 


The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct. 

BY PROF. T. KAJAGOPALACHARIAR, M.A.„ B.L 


f ROFESSOIl Rangachariar, well known as 
a profound San^kl•it scholar and eloquent 
lecturer, delivered some years ago in 
Madras a series of lectures on tho 
Bhagavad Cita to a hirge number of earnest 
and enthusiastic students of the Hindu religion, 
and the book* before us is the first instal- 
ment of the lectures so delivered, revised 
by the author himself. The volume under 
notice contains the first .six chaptiu’s of the Gita, 
and the text is accompanied by a close and 
readable translation. The author rightly styles 
the work 77^ Philosophy of Conclnot^ as, 
when properly viewed, tho merit of the Gita 
is that it furnishes, rules of conduct for life as 
something more important than mere abstract 
principles of religion or philosophy. In the 
words of the author : , “ The ethics of conduct 
is, in fact, the main topic df the Gita, and 
the psychological and metaphysical founda- 
tions of that ethics are taken into consid- 
eration only to prove that such morality “is 
entirely rational, and, rests unshakeably upon the 
impregnable foundation of truth.” “Work with- 
out attachment to fruits ” expresses in a short 
compass the whole of the ethics of the Gita. 

In expounding the ‘ foundations ’ of this 
ethical rule, the author passes in review various 
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(j[uestions of deep scientific and social importance. 
One of the subjects so discussed is caste. It is the 
author's opinion that “ race-status and class- 
status arc both responsible for tho original o^ani- 
sation of caste in India ” (p. 44). ‘V The original 
idea underlying caste was surely the race* ij|^ea,” ^ 
Reverting to this topic, at p. 378, the author 
concludes : “ Our ultimate pronouncement on 
caste is, that it has helped very much more than 
it has hindered progress and civilisation among* 
us.” “ Those wl^ say that caste is uni(]«^ely tho 
curse of India, will do well to bear’ im^i^ind the 
historical universality of caste by status, ancf the 
physical and the physiological ui^iversality of ^ 
caste by quality, not to mention the spreading 
prevalence of the much less justifiable institution 
of caste by wealth ” (p. 370).* There is caste hy 
birth as well as caste by quality^ and th^e author 
discusses which kind of caste is referred to in the 
Piirusha, Sakta^ the M ahabhjurata^ and the Bhaga- 
vad (hta. In each of these he thinks that caste 
by quality is referred to, though in Manu, the 
authoi*.‘idmits that caste by birtli^is meaiit. We 
should think that in the first of the.se authorities 
the vcjH'tition of •the word “ Ajayataf “ Jatah ” 
in the t.t‘xt8 in question makes it more natural to 
interpret the principal text as referring to caste 
by birth. The Mababharata again ie, except in 
one chapter where castes by quality are referred 
to, so full of the ordinary view of caste by birth 
that it is impossible to cite it as laying down 
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tfaat easte is by quality j&nly. Referring to the 
Bhagasrad Gita, the^ text in. lV-1^; 

3pirt^*nirnff: 

' which means ‘‘the system of four castes was created 
by me in accordaxice Vith the divisions of quali- 
iies and works,” is apparently consideied by the 
%utbor as deciding that caste is by quality and 
not by birth. He remarks (p. 368) : “ Tl»e XJpu- 
nishadic proclamation of the equality of man to 
niaii necessrflily knocked away tlie bottom of the 
institution of caste by birth and status.” The 
author thus distinguishes between the Yedic and 
rthe Vedantic ideals of implying that the 

former was based on birth and tl^e latter on 
quality. This view requires examination. The 
author admits one limitation in tlie later Vt^dantic 
•view as interpreted by him, i e , in the matter of 
marriage, where Vama- Sankara was condemned. 
“ In respecjj of marriage alone caste ^3 birth and 
status was not abrogated.” Hut apart from this 
one matter, caste by quality is, according to him, 
the prescription of Vedantic and Gita texts. It 
should be mentioned that the question in dispute 
is not whether caste originated in birth or in 
difference of qualities alone. The question is 
Whether it can be put as a fair historical position 
the XJpanishadic and Epic periods, caste 
by quality As largely recognised as the ruling 
oandp of division, and not caste by birth, except 
in matters of marriage. We think it hard to 
maintain the former view, though the matter 
&innot be fully' elucidated in a review. We 
would only refer to the hesitation of Kshatriya 
learned 'men to assume the roleT of teachers, the 
absolute refusal of Vidura to impart knowledge 
^ of Brahman, and the Apasudra Adhikaranas of 
the Mimamsas, which declare the ineligibility of 
ifhe Sudras for vedic teaching. If the Vedantic 
view had really been liberal in this matter, then 
. there must have been a revulsion of feeling in 
the Sutra period, for which we have no evidence. 
Coming to the Bhagavad Gita, our author says, 
contrasting it with the Manu Smriti, “ he who is 
in possession of certain specified qualities is 
^titled to be ^ Brahmin.” Js that reaUy so ? 
Was i^the opinion of Sri Krishna that one having 
peacefulness, self-control, austerity, purity, etc., 
w|US ip 80 facto a Brahmin, and was entitled to act 
in evety respect as a Brahmin is directed to do in 
ihe Smritis ? If this is so, it cuts the ground 
under, the whole erguraent of Sri Krishna, for was 
not 'Arjuna possessed of these qualities, and why 
Should be have been compelled to fight ? Again, 


if this was the conclusion of the Gita, the texts 

become unmeaning. What is the Sastra for one 
who considers hiajself as endowed with Brahmanic 
qualitiis v^hile others do not so regard him? It 
is, theiefore, impossible to assert that the Vedanta 
or the Gita lecognised only caste by quality. 
Surely when consideiing the nature of the, soul, 
distinctions by reason of birth or body are im- 
in.aterial. To this extent, caste by birth was dis- 
regarded by the Vedanta, but that chste by 
qualities was the Vedantic ideal in all matters, 
even other than marriage, cannot be the effect of 
either the Gita or of the Upanishads. 

Among other questions discu.ssed by our author, 
are the attitude of Hinduism in the matter of 
leligions conversions, its view of asceticism, the 
Gita view of ritualism, the nature of Karma, 
the duties of wise men as to not unsettling com- 
mon folk, the theory of action and inaction, and 
many other matters. We need hardly say that 
the treatment of each of these subjects is, in the 
author's best manner, learned, copiously illustrat- 
ed, and cosmopolitan. There is absolutely no con- 
ventional sectarianism, and nothing to suggest 
that the author is too much trammelled by consid- 
erations of authority in interpretation. 

It is remarkable that the culmination of the 
Gita teaching as to self' realisation describes 
that state as highest (VT. 32), wherein the happi- 
ness or misery of others is to be considered as 
equal to one's own happiness or misery. Thus self- 
realisation, God -realisation, freedom to live the 
life of one’s choice without transgression of laws, 
and the spontaneous feeling bf sympathy with all 
others, are the successive stages in this Yogic 
attainment, and the ethical value of the whole 
teaching lies in t^e insistence of social usefulness 
and sympathy as the ultimate end of all moral 
and spiritual elevation. Thus “ self-realisation is 
the subject matter of the finst six chapters ; God 
realisation, of the second six ; the third six point 
out the application of these* realisations to indi- 
vidual and social life in human communities,” 
(p. 624). We would draw the careful attention 
of all readers of the book to this excellent exposi- 
tion of the argument of the Gita, as interpreted 
by eminent commentators and followed by our 
author. ^ 



WAKE UP^ BENGAL. 

BY PE0FB8S0K B. MriKBEEflEB, M.4., F.E.I.S. 


(Calcutta 

H£ announcement made by His Excellency 
Lord Carmichael at a meeting of the Bengal 

Legislative Council held at Dacca on the 
7th August last that the Government has decided 
as an experimental measure to raise a double 
company of infantry composed of Bengalis as a 
part of the regular Indian Army, for service at» 
the front may be regarded as epoch making. 
Indeed, taking the last quarter of a century, it 
would be difficult to single out a more important 
political announcement ali’octing Bengal than the 
one just made — ex(;ept perlia2)s the declaration in 
1011 by His Imperial Majesty which set aside 
Lord Curzon’s famous Partition of Bengal. For 
years we were juaying for jiermission to enter the 
Army and for years it was steadily refused. When 
in 188f), England was on the brink of a war with 
Bussia over the Penjdeh incident, Indians ofiered 
to be enrolled as volunteers, but though Indian 
Christians wore enrolled, the Government declin- 
ed the oiler of the general m iss of the people 
though they memorialised Lord Dull’erin for the 
concession. Bengalis were so long kept outside 
the list of martial races from which recruiting or 
enlistment might be permitted. They were not, 
it was held, war- like and so they were excluded. 
The origin of this theory can easily be traced 
to Lord Macaulay’s famous caricature of the 
Bengali character and it has long been under- 
stood to be an amiable hy^ierbole. In spite 
of it, however, the Government so long denied us 
this concession, it was all due ])erha{)s to 
inertia on the part of the Government and want 
of a suitable opportunity. And though we — 
human beings. Government or individuals — 
make mistakes, Providence never gets muddled 
and we’ got our chance. The bomb which killed 
the Archduke of Austria and which lit the 
powder-magazines of Euro[)o, ^hich led to the 
“ earthquake- like soul shaking ” of the present 
war and which is literally shaking the world from 
end to end, gave Bengal her one chance in 
history. The opportunity came and it was a God- 
send. Thanks to the commendable public spirit 
of Bengal, she is utilising and is determined to 
utilise more and more all the opportunity which 
Fortune sends to her door. It is an act of 
supreme statesmanship on the part of the Gov- 
ernnfent to grant at last the long-delayed con- 
cession and all Bengal owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Lord Chelmsford and Lord Caiuii- 
chael. Their supreme political alchemy • has 
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turned aii irresolute and indifferent' Bengal into 
a determined people, incandescent with loyalty 
and melting with zeal. 

The origin of the present ’niovement may be 
briefly stated. As soon as the war broke out 
Bengal offered hei* services in any capacity. The"’ 
Bengalis j)rayed for j)ermission to enrol as volun- 
teers. They offered their services also for trans- 
port, telegraph, medical relief and any other work 
the military authorities might want them to Ifo. 
Permission was sought for raising a volunteer 
corps of 2,000 men and 40 doctors for war service. 
In loss than .0 days 40 doctors and 600 young- 
men enrolled themselves. Enthusiasm ran high, 
and it was confidently assured that the work of 
recruiting 2,000 men would be an easy task. 
Scions of princely houses and of the most distin- 
guished fam^ies offered themselves as volunteers. 
They knew the risks, the duties and the condi- 
tions of service abroad and yet they came. 

An unfortunate misunderstanding, however, 
marred the whole thing. While the leaders in 
Bengal thought that the Government had accept- 
ed their offer and busily carried on the work of 
recruiting the 2,000 men, the military authorities 
suddenly wrote that it would not be possible to 
enrol our youths and train them for service 
abroad. Bengal felt a keen disappointment. Still 
Bengal prayed that the services so readily, cheer- 
fully and voluntarily offeied might yet be utilised. 
It is difficult to say where exactly the misunder. 
standing occurred^ or who was responsible for it. 
According to the Beuyalee, on the 19th 
August 1914, Lord Carmichael sent for Sir S. P. 
Sinha and Mr. B. Chakravarti. They were given 
to understand, by a communication received by 
His Excellency fi om Simla that 40 doctors and 
2,000 young men as ambulance bearers would be 
acceptable if they could be secured within a short 
time. Their duties were to remove the dead and 
tlie wounded from the held and any other orc^ve 
must also be obeyed. Sir S. P. Sinha replied that 
the scheme was practicable. On the 20th Augpst 
the pfoposal was placed before the Executive 
Committee appointed at the Town Hall Meeting 
held on the 14tM August 1914. Work was at 
once begun. On the 22nd August 1914, Simla 
telegraphed to enquire whether Bengal would 
bear the expenses o{ the equipment of the pro- 
posed ambulance corps. The people weio in 
earnest about the scheme. The enrolment went Qp 
rapidly. All of a sudden the Government wired 
that it would nokbe possible to eiprol the youqg 
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men and train thepi for service abroad as “ there 
was reason to believe that the expeditionary force 
from India was sailing without any delay.” This 
came as a surprise. 

" After the pangs of first disappointment were 
felt out, Bengal thought of more pi^ictical 
schemes. As a result of the earnest cfibrts of 
Dr. Saresh P. Sarvadhicary, the Bengal Ambu- 
lance Corps proper was organised. For the fir.st 
time in our history, Bengalis were sent to 
the theatre of war to help in war o})ei*ations. 
.Alh' honour to the men wlio went, all honour to 
the jfioble band of silent workeis who loved duty 
i^nd feared God, who hursed the sick, soothed the 
wounded and cheered the dying heroes of war. At 
Ctesiphon and Kut, they behaved with the greatest 
gallantry in the face of heavy shell fire. Twenty- 
foUt of them after standing a protracted siege 
are now in captivity with General Townshond. 
Four have been singled out for special mention in 
despatches for gallantry and distinguished con- 
duct. Tommy Atkins has given him the endeai- 
ing nick name of “ Jerusalem Boys.” The Bengal 
Ambulance Corps did well. As Lord Carmichael 
remarked : 

The Bengali young men who were in Mesopotamia and 
who have oome back went there tull of enthusiasm and 
deterixij|ied to show that lieogalis can be useful in a place 
^where war is going on. They did work which has been 
pronounced by those best qualified to judge to have been 
useful work and good work. They won the hearty thanks 
of ’ those who were on the spot and who saw what they 
were doing. Their fellow-countrymen have every right 
to be proud of them and all of us, whether their fellow- 
oountrymeo or not ought to bo grateful to them. They 
stayed on in Mesopotamia doing their work of mercy, 
many of them until long after they would jiavo liked to 
oome back and all of them for longer than they had 
undertaken to stay. 

"Even the Bengal Ambulance Corps has now 
been disbanded — due again to a in isun doit’s taiiding. 
The pity of it ! Owing to a misunderstanding 
which was nt)t discovered until it wa« too late, 
freeh batches were not sent to reform the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps. His Excellency at the Council 
Meeting did not clear the mystery.^ As the 
Statmnan wrote : 

‘Be only succeeded in making the mystei^ still ^more 
mysterious. We gather ther(> has been a misunderstand- 
ing for which no one was to blame but which proved 
fatal to the Ambulance Corps. One is seminded of those 
ibgenioua plays or novels whose whole plot hangs on the 
faot that not one of the characters is permitted to speak 
the dozen words which would bring the book to un« 
timely end. But while playwrights ^rid novelists may be 
i^lowed this licence, it seems scarcely credible that in the 
conduct of a great war those who desire medical assist- 
ance and those who areprepaied to assist should play at 
cross purposes, 


Perhaps it was not desirable at present to tell 
the whole story and that is why His Excellency 
was purposely indefinite. 

In spite of all that happened before, Bengal is 
grateful for the latest concession in regard the 
formation as an experimental measure of a double 
company of Infantry composed of Bengalis. 
Bengal is grateful for it. “ That the Govern- 
ment of India should be willing to consider this 
now while war is going on — while their anxieties 
are groat, while their thoughts must be more than 
fully occupied — shows that they have not neglected 
the feelings of Bengal ” (Loid Carmichael): — It is 
indeed a great compliment to the Provinqp — the 
more so because the recent political history of 
Bengal has placed it under a cloud. 

France Jiad led the vvay. The French Adminis- 
tration in India called for Indian recruits for 
active service abroad and accordingly some 
Bengali young men were actually enlisted for this 
purpose. With such a strong support for their 
claim from a foioign Govejiiment, it was difficult 
for the British Government to refuse. Indeed 
the conce.ssion had become inevitable. 

Informations received from the Adjutant- 
General, Simla, shows that the double company of 
Bengalis is to be attached to the 49th Punjabis, 
Nowsheru — the strength being 228. The rules 
relating to recruitment arc : — 

Age — 16 to 25. Height — 5' 4*' and above. Chest — 
621*'. Period of service. — Duration of the war with the 
option to the soldier of remaining if he ohoBOS in the 
service after the war. 

Destination. — At present Kohat on the Indian frontier 
for training and then anywhere required. 

All field service requirements found by Government 
and the Committee. Training lasts from 6 weeks to 3 
months and consists of instructions in firing, application 
of musketry to various tactical situations, use of mini- 
ature rifle range, elementary theory of ride and oare of 
arms, field practices. Bad shots hr inefficient recruits 
will be discharged by regimental order. Field service 
diet as usual by Brahmin cooks and camp followers. 
Clothing. — In addition to ordinary uniform the following 
are given— blankets, ^oots, putties, water-proof sheets, 
socks, etc., etc. 

Allowances. — Ordinary pay, good conduct pay, good 
service pay, working and special pay, gratuities, woiind 
and injury pension and family pension as per Army 
Regulations. In special cases, the Committee will help 
dependants left behind. * 

Decorations.— Victoria Cross with a special pension 
of Rs. 150 per annum. Order of British India oarrios with 
it the title of Sirdar Bahadur and Rs, 2 per diem. The 
Indian Order of Merit carries Rs. J to Rs. 34 monthly. 
Other medals with or without gratuities. 

The double company is to be a portion of the 
Regular Indian Army and will enjoy the i^Lirk 
and status and discharge the full responsibility 
of the Re^lars in active service. 
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Recruits were pouring in fast — most of them 
being of the upper ^middle class. Not only will 
the required number be soon filled up, but, it is 
expected, there will be many more in reserve — 
enough to make further units— if accepted 
later on. 

The selection of recruits by the military author- 
ities began from the .‘10th August at Fort William. 
Within 2 days 87 men were formally enrolled. 

The fi)st batch of those who have hceii formally 
attested has already left for Nowslicira. On th*e 
6th September last, they were given a hearty 
farewell in Calcutta. A monster meeting was 
held the Town Hall, at which Lord Carmichael 
was present. The recruits marched from College 
Square to the Town Hall, headed by the band of 
the 127th Baluchis, amidst the ringing cheers of 
the people. It was a red -letter day in the 
annals of Bengal. All Calcutta cheered them to 
the echo. 

Dr. S. K. Mullick— the chief organiser-- gave a 
gratifying account of the recruits at the meeting. 
They were all well-educated men coming from 
very res])ectable families— some of them with the 
highest University qualihcations. These men were 
going to risk their lives for the sake of their King 
and country at treuiendous personal .sacrifices. 
Students gave up their scholarships and all acade- 
mic prospects. Men who were almost at the end 
of their academic or professional training, and 
who were expecting to .complete their works 
within the next few months, were goinsj without 
regrets. People with decent jobs, some of them 
in the highest stations of life, Deputy Magistrates, 
Vakils, and /emihdars— they were going fully 
accepting the hardships of a soldier’s life and 
leaving their everything behind them — their 
families, their cai:eers, and all their prospects. 
Loyalty is aflame. Tt now quivers on every lip. 
It ndw beams from every eye. “ The spirit, 
said Dr. Mullick, “ apimating the recruits has 
been the loftiest that can inspire mortal man.” 

This concession to Bengal will have far reaching 
ettects in history. It will give Bengal a sense 
of her Imperial responsibilities and Imperial 
citizenship. It will make her self-reliant, 
self-respecting and self-confident. Jt will bring 
back the lost manhood of her people. It 
may, if it proves successful, open a new source 
of employment to the people. And, above all, it 
will remove a sore feeling between the people and 
th^ Government and thus make easy the pro- 
blems of good administration. 


One unfortunate incident threatened to mar 
the scheme. Fortunately it has been got over. 
One newspaper claimed that to make the scheme 
successful. Government should grant higher pay 
to the Bengali soldiers than what it pays to the 
Natiw Army generally. “ To expect educated 
people,” wrote the A. /L Patrika^ “ to descend to 
the level of ordinary sepoys and durwans whom 
they employ, is to cry for the moon and to give a 
dog a bad name and then hang it.” 

It is grossly unfair to suggest that Bengal is 
grumbling. Bengal does not grumble. To do what 
the Patrika suggests means an act of injustice 
to the other sections of the Native Indian ,Army, 
who will np doubt want to know why an untried 
race will be given special terms. We cannot 
claim privileges now. We have yet to prove that 
we deserve them. In all quarters public discus- 
sion as to pay and emoluments are deprecated. 
Dr. S. K.^^lullick wrote that the recruits them- 
selves never thought of it. They offered their 
services even in an honorary capacity, “ their 
desire to enlist to give 'a good account 
of themselves being their chief concern. . . , 

They themselves want nothing but their uniform 
and food and their marching orders.” 

This soul- shaking war will no doubt end. 

German Imperialism is an imperialism of brute 
force which means barbarism. This must end ! 

Inspite of the long catalogue of unspeakable 
horrors in the present war, there is one bright side. 
England has dis(;ovored a new India. It is the 
crowning achievement of statesmanship. Bengal 
has gained in cpnfidence and self-respect. May 
it grow evermore ! God bless the Government of 
India. 

The young men who will go will carry a 
nation^s hopes and fears with them. They will 
bear on their shoulders a heavy debt of honour 
and a tremendous responsibility. On their con- 
duct ill war will depend the whole future of' our 
race. Theirs is a great privilege — to do and dare 
all for their King and country. If they succeed 
—as we .are sure they will — they will build much 
bettjpr than they know. They will establish the 
claim of the whole race to a great privilege. The 
whole country will keep a constant watch on 
them. God grant, they may succeed. It is better 
to do small things than to dream of great ones. 
El%;iency is not a birthright. It is an education. 
Our chance begins as soon us we believe we have 
a chance. Opportunity is knocking at the door 
— wake up, Bengal ! 



THE NEEDS OF THE INDIAN RAIYAT 

BY Dk. N. KUNJAN PILLAI, m.a., b.sc , ph.d. 

{^Director of Agriculture and Fisheries^ Trma^icore.) 


A HAT the condition of the Indian raiyat is far 
mm from satisfactory needs no arguingf To 
kU globe-trotters and pleasure-hunters, who 
4 seldom get opportunities of finding out the 
real state of affairs, India, with her luxuriant 
vegetation, her charming landscapes, her diverse 
climatic conditions, her abundant rainfall, and the 
^parent fertility of her soils, may appear to he 
a land overflowing with milk and honey. But 
one who has stayed long enough in the country 
and moved closely with the toiling millions, the 
actual cultivators of the land, who form the 
majority of the population of India, knows fully 
well that when compared to other countries, the 
so-called material prosperity of India vanishes 
into insignificance, the average earning capacity 
of Indians being much less than that^ of other 
civilised nations. India’s prosperity is mainly 
dependent upon the produce of the land. She 
has very few industries and even those that she 
has are not conducted on up-to-date scientific 
lines. The question of industrial development in 
India, no doubt, being largely discussed in the 
Press and on the platform ; but so far, there has 
been a great deal of discussion but only very 
little of action. The Government are, unfortu- 
nately, not prepared to render the same practical 
help to the nascent industries of this country 
which the Governments of other countries under 
similar circumstances render to theirs. What 
the German Government did in the earlier part of 
the 19th century and what the Japanese Govern- 
ment did in the latter part of that century for 
the development of their industries, the Indian 
Government are not prepared to do at present. 
As long as the Government of India hold to their 
present policy of non-participation in the starting 
of profitable new industries for fear of curbing 
prive^te enterprise, so long the question of the 
Aevelopment of Indian industries will remain un- 
solved, and till then India must get her national 
wealth chiefly from agriculture. Agriculture pan 
a country prosperous, provided it yields the 
maximum' income it is capable ^of yielding. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and even some 
parts of the United States are all agricultural 
ooirntries and yet the people thereof are much 
bettoi* off than the people of •India. That is 
bepauao the land in those countries is made to 
]^ld the maximum return, while in India the 

from the land is seldom above the minimum. 

a 


What is the cause of this striking difference in 
the returns from the land in India and other 
countries ? First and foremost it is due to the 
peculiar climatic conditions of India. One chief 
factor that contributes to the success or failure 
of Indian agriculture is water. Where water is 
available at the proper season, there cultivation is 
successful. In some parts of India and parti- 
cularly in some years there is copious rainfall, bat 
very often the rains aie either scanty or untimely 
and then the crops fail and famine ensues. To 
make the raiyats independent of the vagaries of 
rains, Government have executed some gigantic 
irrigation projects ; but the area commanded by 
these projects is so small compared to the total 
area under cultivation that they benefit only a 
minute portion of the several millions engaged in 
agriculture. The large majority of them have 
even now to depend upon the precarious rains for 
raising their crop;?. The first requisite in im- 
proving the agriculture of this country is to 
devise moans for providing facilities for irrigation. 
Here the help of the Government is absolutely 
necessary. It is they who ought to take the 
initiative in this matter, whether it be tor the 
improvement of the existing irrigation tanks and 
canals, or for the construction of new ones or for 
the sinking of wells and the installation of pump- 
iiig plants. These are all works which each aver- 
age individual raiyat is unable to undertake, and 
which, if they are to be successfully carried out by 
the raiyats, would require the co-operation of 
many. Co-operation of this kind is utterly un- 
known in India, and it would take several gene- 
rations before it can he implanted in the country, 
lu the absence of such a co-operative spirit among 
the people, the only alternative which will bring 
about the desired result is *for the Government 
themselves to carry out the works, realising, if 
necessary, the cost either partly or wholly from 
the people concerned. 

Water is the first requisite of the Indian raiyat. 
Without it his agriculture will not prosper. 
Next to water he requires knowledge. He must 
know in what ways his methods of cultivation 
can be improved. He is at present blindly 
following the practices winch have been handed 
down to him by his ancestors. He is ignorant, 
of the aids that Science has rendered to the agri- 
culturists of other countries. He has yet to learn 
the uses of improved implements and labour- 
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saving machinery, and the advantages of artificial 
manures, and of the selection of seeds. In fact, 
he is woefully lacking in the knowledge of modern 
scientific agriculture. How can the ignorance of 
the Indian raiyats be removed ? Some would say : 

“ Demonstrate the advantages of impitoved 
methods and they will realily follow them.” 
Others might say : “ Distribute broadcast among 
the people vernacular leaflets pointing out the 
advantages of such methods, deliver popular ♦ 
lectures on agricultural subjects repeatedly at 
important centres, organise agriculturnl exhibi- 
tions periodically in every village, and adopt 
every conceivable means of disseminating know- 
ledge about scientific agriculture among the 
people.” There might be still others who would 
sny : “ The measures described above would only 
affect the piesent generation of farmers and their 
elFect would, therefore, be only transitory. If 
any permanent improvement is to be brought 
about in Indian agriculture, the boys who are to 
be the future farmers must be induced to interest 
themselves in this profession and must be trained 
in its scientific side, so that they might willingly 
follow the vocation of their fathers instead of 
hunting after petty Government appointments.” 
All the views above referred to appear to me to 
bo perfectly corro<;t, and it is gratifying to find 
that the Agricultural Departments of India are 
thoroughly conscious of this fact. They are con- 
ducting demonstrations, publishing leaflets, 
arranging for the delivery of ])opular lectures, 
organising exhibitions, and attempting, so fares 
possible, to educate the sons of fanners in scienti- 
fic agriculture. If, however, I may be permitted 
to make a suggestion, I would suggest that 
the Agriculturnl Departments should carry 
out far more demonstrations and pay better 
attention to the education of the i^boys than 
they do at present. Demonstrations will open 
the eyes of the present farmers and education 
will shape the minci of the future generation 
of farmers. With regard to both these, and 
particularly with regard to education, I feel that 
our Agricultural Departments are not doing all 
that they ought to do. A number of Agricultural 
Colleges have, no doubt, been created in different 
parts of the country ; but it must he admitted 
with regret that these colleges have so far not 
attracted that type of students who would, .after 
their course of studies, go back to the land and 
become practical farmers. The students who 
attend these colleges do so mostly with the object 
of procuring billets in Government ser;vice and not 
for the purpose of gaining knowledge which 


they wish to apply in actual practice. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the courses of studies in these 
colleges, and the standard of general education 
required of those who seek admission therein, are 
such^hat the boys who would naturally take to the 
profession of ngricultiire in after-life are entire- 
ly shut out of them. The medium of instruction 
in the Agricultural Colleges is English and those 
who desire to get admission into them must, 
therefore, possess a fair knowledge of this foreign 
language. The percentage of English- educated 
boys in India is very low, and the few who do go 
in for English education treat agriculture with 
contempt. Under such circumstances the only 
way of imparting agricultural education to the 
hoys who would wish to develop into farmers is to 
open agricultural schools of a much simpler and 
le.ss costly type than the present Agricultural 
Colleges. In such schools the medium of instruction 
should bo the common vernacular of the locality 
in which the schools are situated, teaching should 
be more practical than theoretical, and the schools 
should be conducted at such places and at such 
tiines that even the boys who are actually engaged 
in farming can attend them. Agricultural schools 
of this kind are common throughout Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany and other agricul- 
tui’ally advanced countries ; and in India they 
are conspicuous by their absence. Unless this 
desideratum is removed and vernacular agricul- 
tural schools are started in hundreds throughout 
the country, agricultural education will not benefit 
the type of boys whom it ought to. It is report- 
ed that a few such schools have been opened in 
the Bombay ' Presidency and that they have 
proved completely successful. If so, it ought to 
be an incentive to the Bombay Government to 
increase the number of such schools and an ex- 
ample for other Governmeiits'to copy from. 

In addition to starting vernacular agricultural 
schools, the Government must also slightly 
modify their elementary educational system of 
rural areas. The education that is now imparted 
in all the elementary schools, whether rural or 
urban, is purely of a literary kind, which only 
teijds to create among the boAs a hankeiing after 
Government service and a dislike for agriculture 
and other similar professions. In rural areas 
whe%e the boys are all the sons of farmers, 
general education must be so changed as to give 
it5»an agiicultural bent, and this can be done by 
omitting from the present curricula of studies a 
good portion of the non-essential subjects and 
including therein subjects like Nature-study, and 
elementary a^riculturo. If a school garden can 
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also be attached to f ach elementary school as is 
being done in Germany, the United States, and 
even in Ceylon, the instruction can be mado 
practical as well, so that both the mind and the 
hand of the boys can be trained atithe same time. 
It IS education of this kind that India stands in 
need of at present, and it is this kind of educa- 
tion that is being neglected here. 

13ie third and the last essential requisite of 
the Indian raiyat is capital. Capital is the back- 
^ bone of all agricultural improvements. Without 
capital it is not possible to purchase improved 
implements, labour-saving machinery or artificial 
manures or, in fact, to adopt any of those 
methods which form the basis of. intensive 
onltivation. Most of the Indian luiyats are 
Unfortunately without capital ; nay they are 
y even poor and are in a chronic state of 
* indebtedness. At the time of cultivation they 
have no money to buy seeds and ^manures, 
tl^ey go to the nearest money-lender and borrow 
same moi\ey at an exorbitant interest to carry on 
their cultivation, and at the same time they enter 
into an agreement with him to repay the amount 
with interest at the time of harvest in produce, 
calculating its price at the rate fixed by the 
creditor which is invariably much lower than the 
usual market rate. The crop, when harvested, 
vrill verj^Wten hardly suffice for the lepayment 
of tihe debt, and both for their maintenance and 
for their further cultivation the raiyats have 
agfeun Co go to the money-lender for loans. This 
process is repeated year after year until at last the 
aooumhlated debts become so great that even the 
little land that the raiyats own hffs to be sold to 
the creditor. Thus the raiyats are reduced to a 
oonditidb of ever-lastkig poverty, while the money- 
lender grows fat on the fruits of their hard labour. 
Thm process of the ruination of the raiyat is a 
common spectacle throughout India. It is the 
duty of the Governmept to help him out of his 
difficulty. They must provide means whereby he 
can be prevented fromi falling a prey to the 
avarice of the money-lender. One sifch means 
they have already provided by the organisation of 
Oo*^operativd Credit Societies. But the co-opera- 
ti^ movement is still in its infancy in India, and 
has^BO far brought within its folcl only a very 
minute fraction of the large agricultural popu^l.tion 
of the country. Till this movement become.s 
universal, it is incumbent upon Govern mentito 
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bring into operation other measures of helping the 
i-aiyat with cheap capital. 

There are two such ways^ by which the Govern- 
ment can help the raiyat. One is to grant him 
loans under the Agricultural Loans Regulation. 
ThisiRegulation is in the Statute-Book of most of 
the Provinces and Native States ; but in very 
many places it practically remains a dead letter. 
There is evidently something radically wrong with 
the Regulation, and unless radically amended itj^ 
will not benefit the poor raiyats. 

There is vet another way open to Government 
for rendering help to the raiyats. Capital is 
generally wanted for the purchase of seeds, manures 
and implements. Government can open depots 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and arrange for the sale of these articles to 
the cultivators on credit with proper security, if 
necessary, and for the recovery of the money in 
instalments along with the kist. This procedure 
will not involve any additional expenditure to 
Government ; and though it may give some extra 
work to the Revenue authorities, the trouble they 
have to undergo will be infinitesimal when com- 
pared to the immense benefit that will accrue to 
the poverty-stricken raiyats. From my experience 
in Travancore, 1 find that when once the raiyatS|f 
are convinced of the advantages of a certain 
manure or implement, they are willing to purchase 
it ; but very often they are unable to translate 
their wish into practice for want of capital. Just 
.at the time when manures and implements are to 
be purchased they may not have money in hand, 
and at that time they must be able to get the 
necessary amount or buy the articles on credit. 
If such facilities are afforded to them, one of the 
chief impediments to the spread of intensive 
cultivation in India will be removed ; and the 
work of th^ Agricultural Department will become 
very much lighter, and the fruits of its labour 
will be seen in a more tangible form. 

To sum up. The 0 three essential needs of the 
Indian raiyat are water, knowledge, an,d capital. 
Jt is owing to the absence of these that he is not 
able to get out of his land ns much as his brethren 
of other countries do, and it is owing to the poor 
return which his land yields that he is always in 
the clutches of the money-lender. Unless his 
needs are attended to, there is no possibility of 
improving his lot . — From a Paper prepared for 
Indicm Industrial Conference. 



SIR SALAR JUNG. 


^AWAB Mir Turab Ali Khan, Salar 
JA Jung, Siraj-ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-pl- 

M Mulk,* D.C.L., (J.C.S.I., was born on 

the 2nd January 1829. While an infant 
he lost his father, and when four years 
old his grandfather, Munir' ul-Mulk II., 
died leaving the boy in sole charge of his 
, second son, Seraj-ul-Mulk. There is a story 
related which shows the great affection which 
Munir-ul-Mulk II. had towards young Salar 
^ Jung. The latter had an attack of typhoid 
fever, and for many days his condition was 
considered to be critical. Thereupon bis 
grandfather, like Baber of old, performed the 
ceremony which is known among Mussalmans 
as Tassaduk, and prayed that any evil which 
might befall the child might be transferred to 
him, and that if it was the will of Ged that 
Salar Jung should die, he prayed that his own 
life might be taken. Strange to say the boy 
recovered and the grandfather fell ill and died. 
The guardianship of the boy therefore fell on 
his uncle, Seraj-ul-Mulk. 

Salar Jung’s education, till he was thirteen, 
was not regular and continuous. His early 
training can scarcely be said as having made 
him fit for the high and responsible position, 
which he was called upon to fill in after life. 
He was weak, and the pecuniary and other 
troubles of his family apparently obscured all 
his future hopes. His grandfather, Munir-ul- 
Mulk II. had left -debts to the extrat of 25 
lakhs jand the then Nizam, H. H. Nasir-ud- 
Dowla, paid off the debts of bis Minister, and 
took possession of the* greatar portion of the 
family estates as security. However Seraj-ul- 
Mulk cheerfully performed the trust confided 
to him and gave his nephew such education 
as was thought fit for a scion of a noble family 
at Hyderabad. Salar Jung read Persian and 
Arabic under a private tutor for nearly seven 
yiears. The teaching of English was not then 
in vogue at Hyderabad ; and Salar Jung began 

* Gondensed from a sketoh published for the Bio- 
gr^ies of imminent ludisDs Series by G. Ap Nstes^n 
» Co., Madras. Prioe, Four Annas, , 
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to learn this language when he was 19 years. 
He wcp^ked at ft for half an hour every day 
under an Eurasian private teacher, later on he 
pursued the study so assiduously till he came 
to know English as well as his mother-tongue. 
Towards the end of his life he became a good 
English speaker, and the testimony borne by 
Sir Monier William.s is well worth repeating 
here : — “ I conversed with both these great 
Ministers (Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava 
Row) not long since in their own houses and 
found them capable of talking on all subjects 
in as good English as rny own.” 

In 1847, Salar Jung was appointed as the 
Taluqdar (Collector) of some TelinganaDistricts, 
which till ftien were managed by an English- 
man named Mr. Deighton. He was thus early 
brought into contact with the administration 
of the State, and he found no difficulty in 
mastering the system of land revenue intro- 
duced by his predecessor, and worked it out 
satisfactorily during the eight months he was 
in office. By this time the Nizam restored 
some of the family Jaghirs to Seraj-ul-MuIk, 
who lost no time to appoint Salar Jung for 
looking after them. For five years he worked 
hard to improve the condition of bis estates 
while at the same time to increase their 
revenue. Wherf in independent charge of bis 
family Jaghirs, be moulded and shaped the 
high adminstrative capacity; which he showed 
in such unmistakable manner in after life. 

Seraj-ul-Mulk died on 26th April 1853, and 
as is usual in Hyderabad affairs, a political 
impasBe intervened. The choice of a Minister 
became a matter of perplexity to the Nizam. 
Of the available candidates, the one whom the 
Nizam least favoured was Salar Jung. The 
lattea was only 24 years old, and he was the 
nephew of the Minister who negotiated and 
conclujjed th^ treaty by which Berar was 
transferred to the English control. Salar 
Jung’s candidature was however supported by 
Ijala Bahadur (the State^ Record- Keeper) and 
two other favourites of the Nizam. It is not 
a minister/’ they^aid to the Nizam^ “ but your 
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prestige that governs. Seraj*ul-Malk con- 
docted the administration through the sub- 
ordinate departments. Lala Bahadur, who did 
every thing, will as before conduct the affairs 
of the administration for Salar Jung.” • Such 
arguments did not miss the mark, and the 
fiavourites won the day. Salar Jung wns 
invested with the office of Minister in full Dur- 
har on the Slst of May 1853. 

The ten years before were marked with 
a series of administrative and financial 
adversities. Salar Jung’s predece.ssor left a 
heritage which no statesman could envy. 
The administrative capacity of the man was 
put to the greatest test, and it may be affirmed 
that the new Minister successfully tided over 
the strain and worry attendant on those who 
bring order out of utter confusion. 

Since his accession to power up to the out- 
break of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, he found 
means to introduce many reforms in the State, 
and this inade him very unpopular with 
thoefe who counted that his youth would be a 
safeguard fortheirown private aggrandizement. 
The very first to quarrel with the young 
Minister was Lala Bahadur who, experienced 
as he was in Hyderabad affairs, tried his best 
to oust him from office. Again and again the 
prospect of dismissal seemed imminent ; but 
the Nizam had no other subject as capable, 
upright and loyal as Sir Salar Jung. 

' For in May 1857, the gredt Sepoy Mutiny 
broke out near Delhi, and all Mussalmans in 
Southern India turned their eyes tou ards the 
Nizam’s capital. The rebellion spread like 
wild fire in the North, Hyderabad filled with 
a large population who had only recently been 
. brought under one settled government, and who 
cherished the memory of the great Imperial 
House of Baber, was showing its sympathy with 
the Sepoys, who espoused the cause of the 
Moghul Emperor at Delhi. Wildest rumours 
of the dire peril, to which the British were 
exposed in Hindustan, having inched Hydera- 
bad from the north, the city Mohammedans 
ware plunged in a state of intense excitement, 
gome xvpeuly manifested their displeasure to 
tlfee< Britteh Government. The city people 
aasemblwi in .‘.large numbers^ in the Etre^ 
clamouring for war against the ^nglisb. 


At such a critical moment the Nizam Nasir- 
ud-Dowla died ; land great fears were therefore 
entertained in responsible, quarters regard- 
ing the issue of events at Hyderabad. Salar 
Jung was then only four years in office, 
an^ he so well gauged the situation that 
he firmly and persistently adhered himself to 
the definite policy of seeing that Hyderabad 
did not join in the general revolt, and thus 
extend the disaffected area far down to tfie 
south. He was a Mohammedan and serving a , 
Mohammedan State : to him it was trial, 
the tension and force of which could n£ver be 
understood by a European and a Christian.” 

A new Nizam was placed on the Masnad 
without any loss of time ; and the Resident on 
returning from the installation ceremony found 
a telegram from the Govern or- General announc- 
ing the fall of Delhi. He sent for Salar Jung 
at once, and communicated the news to him. 
The Minister replied that the news had been 
known in the city three days ago. To many 
unacquainted with British resources, the fall of 
Delhi was synonymous with the destruction of 
the British Raj in India. If Sa’ar Jung had 
ever wanted to be disloyal to the British Gov- 
ernment, he had the best opportunity of dis- 
closing his motive when information reached 
him about the success of the mutineers at 
Delhi. What would have been the fate of the 
British officers assembled in the Nizam’s 
palace on the Durbar day if Salar Jung had 
only given any sign to show that he sympath- 
ised with the mutineers ! • 

The situation was so critical that tlie Gov- 
ernor of feombay telegraphed to the liesideRt 
at Hyderabad : If the Nizam goes, all is 
lost.” There wa^ certainly a panic in tl*e 
above message, but Englishmen in India frit, 
a keen sense of relief when it was found that 
the Nizam did not and would not go. '*Had. 
the Nizam,” says Colonel Brjggs, “untried as he 
then was, sided the movement or even openly 
avowed his sympathy with the mutineers, there 
can be no doubt that the whole of Southern 
India would have been in a blaze.” But wiser 
counsels prevailed at the Nizam’s Dqrbar, and 
Salar Jung’s statesmanship saved the situation. 

The British Besideocy at , Hyderabad is. 
situated very near the busy quarter of tho city 
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and is far removed from the cantonment of 
Secunderabad. A body of 500 Rohillas with 
4,000 disaflfected people led by two leaders, 
Torabazkhan, and Allauddin, marched and 
attacked the Residency, which was not then 
protected by any fortifications. The Minister 
knew of the projected attack, and gave a time- 
ly warning to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, 
who at once ordered for some reinforcements 
from Secunderabad. On their arrival, they* 
were joined by a party of Arabs sent by 
Salar Jung. These troops repulsed the muti- 
neers* attack : one of the leaders was shot dead, 
and several others taken prisoners and deport- 
ed. Some of the ringleaders were executed, 
and others fled to Hyderabad with the hope 
that the Nizam’s government woi^ld protect 
them. But the Minister issued orders to hand 
over the mutineers to the Resident for necessary 
punishment. A large concourse of people 
assembled at the chief Mosque with a view to 
send a deputation of some Moulvies to the 
Nizam to expound the duties of a Mussalinan 
Sovereign, and persuade him to order the 
release of all the sepoys who had been impri- 
soned for attacking the Residency. But it 
was soon dispersed ; a mob collected near the 
Residency, and broke open two of its gates. 
Before further injury could be done, fire was 
opened on them and they were driven away. 

Sir Richard Temple characterised his services 
to the British Government on this occasion 
as simply priceless.” The Governor-General 
in Council informed him that “ the ability, 
courage, and firmness with which he had dis- 
charged his duty to the Nizam and to the British 
Gtovernment entitled him to the most cordial 
thanks of the Government ofjndia.” 

In July 1860, theNizam was presented with 
British manufactures valued at a lakh of rupees, 
and his Minister articles worth thirty thousand. 
The districts of Raich ur and Dbaraseo were 
restored to the Nizam, and the petty State of 
Shorapur was added to the Nizam’s territory. 

The attitude which Sir Salar Jung wisely 
followed during the Mutiny brought on him 
Aiuo];^ unpopularity. A determined attack on 
his life was made on March 15th 1859, when 
was leaving the Nizam’s Durbar Ijall with 


the Resident. A Rohilla, said to have been 
from Hindustan, discharged a loaded carbine 
which, though missing the mark, hit one of the 
Minister’s retinue. The assailant then rushed 
on the Minister with a drawn sword ; but for- 
tunat^y he was overpowered by the Nizam’s 
guards who cut him down immediately. 

Salar Jung’s passion for reforms in the 
administration of the State was well known. 
But Hyderabadees were slow to recognise it : 
be grew more and more unpopular with them. 
In 1861, an attempt was made to remove him 
from office. The Nizam was made to believe 
that the Resident was anxious to dismiss Salar 
Jung. The Nizam in an interview with the 
Resident made him understand that he would 
gladly dismiss the Minister. The Resident was 
surprised to bear the proposal, and dissuaded the 
Nizam froifi entertaining any such idea. The 
conspiracy against Salar Jung was exposed, and 
the Minister was once again in the good graces 
of his master. It is said that the Nizam’s 
harem contributed not a little to this change 
of attitude between His Highness and his 
Minister. These ladies were, since Salar Jung 
was made Minister, getting their pensions and 
allowances regularly — a fact of very rare ocr 
currence in tin administrations of the previous 
Ministers. Tiiey in a body petitioned to Hia 
Highness pointing out bow successful Salar 
.Jung had been as a Minister and threatened 
in the event of A change some violence to his 
successor. That Salar Jung bad been restored 
to confidence was evidenced by the presenta^ 
tion of some fine jewels to him by the Nizam 
at the Ead Durbar ; and when the Minister 
bad a fall from his horse, the Nizam was so 
glad of his recovery that he caused a large 
sum of money to be given away to the poor as 
a thanks-oSering. 

In 1866, Her Majesty Queen Victoria con- 
ferred upon him the title of the Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India. A yeas later, 
once again tbe*^ relations between the Nizam 
and his Minister were strained. The Grovern- 
inent of India proposed a treaf.y for the mutual 
extradition of certain criminals. The Nizam 
suspected that it was an encroachment on his 
power, and believed that the Minister was vee* 
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^nsibto for it. He made do secret of his 
dissatisfaction with him. At this time one of 
the two officials whose business it was to act 
las confidential Vakil between the Nizam and 
his Minister died. His Highness lost no time 
tu appointing Laskar Jung, a bitter personal 
enemy of the Minister, to the post. Salar Jung 
jresigned : and the Resident, Sir George Yule, 
sought an interview with the Nizam, who was 
much perturbed at what he called his Minister’s 
pride. The Minister threatened to resign 
more than once, and this His Highness could 
,uot stand. He wished that Salar Jung had 
.been more humble and acted as his servant. 
jSalar Jung being persuaded to apologise in a 
most humble way did so, much to the grati- 
fication of His Highness who permitted him to 
, continue in office. 

In January 1868, another attempt was made 
on the Minister’s life while he was proceeding 
to the Nizam’s palace to attend the Ead 
Durbar. Two shots were fired at him — one of 
which went so close as to graze his turban, and 
the other wounded an attendant. The Nizam 
warmly congratulated his Minister on his 
escape, and issued strict orders regulating the 
possession of firearms by the people. The 
would-be assassin proved to be one who had 
been prejudiced by Salar Jung’s administrative 
measures. 

In 1876, His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VII.) came to 
India : and among the nobles that formed his 
suite was the Duke of Sutherland. The Duke 
pfud a visit to Hyderabad as the guest of Sir 
Salar Jung. When leaving he pressed the 
great Minister to visit England. Salar Jung 
accepted the invitation and visited Europe in 
the summer of 1876. He could not have been 
quite ignorant of the sort of reception he would 
meet in England. People would not forget 
his* invaluable services during the Mutiny : his 
administrative ability and statesmanship were 
wafted across to distant lands ? and his kind 
and genial personality made him an acceptable 
friend to many an Englishman. 

I^rd Lytton, who had* succeeded Lord 
]l|lrtbbrook as Viceroy of India, landed in 
Bambay en the 7th April 1876. Salair Jung was 


present at bis reception at the Bombay Dock- 
yard. The next day he sailed for Europe, 
reaching Rome on the 5th of May. Sir Salar 
paid a visit to the late King, Victor Emmanuel, 
at the Quirinal. Three days later, the Pope 
received him in audience at the Vatican 
and expressed his gratitude for the facilities 
allowed to Catholics in the Hyderabad State. 
After visiting Rome, Naples, and some of the 
^tber chief cities of Italy, the party reached 
Paris on the 1 3th of May. Here, Sir Salar 
was detained for nearly a fortnight owing to 
an unpleasant accident. On the very e.vening 
of his arrival at the Grand Hotel, he slipped 
on the stairs which resulted in a fractured 
thigh bone. He suffered great bodily pain 
not to speak of the vexation of an enforced 
stay in his rooms, but in spite of it he preserv- 
ed, says a visitor to him, the equanimity and 
resignation characteristic of men of his stamp, 
nationality and faith. 

By the end of May he recovered so far as to 
travel and on Ist June 1876, he left Paris for 
England and landed at Folkestone, where the 
Duke of Sutherland was the first to welcome 
him to the English shores. Sir Salar who was 
still unable to walk was carried ashore by a 
party of English sailors, and the Mayor of 
Folkestone read an Address of Welcome. From 
that day till he left England invitations, honours 
and addresses poured thick on him : and the 
English Press kept up a never-ending chorus 
of praise of the worth of the great Indian on a 
visit to England. But his stay was made 
less pleasant owing to • the unfortunate 
accident at Paris, and while confined to 
bis rooms at London, be was visited by the 
Prince of Wales^ (King Edward VII), and 
other members of the Royal Family. On 
June 20tb, the Prince of Wales gave a banquet 
in Salac Jung’s honour when the leading 
noblemen, statesmen, and. old Indian officials 
were invited to meet him. Next day he went 
over to Oxford, where the honorary degree of 
D. C. L. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity. On July 3rd, Sir Salar Jung was pre^ 
sented to H. M. Queen Victoria by the Maquis 
of Salisbury at the Windsor Castle, where he 
dined wi^ the Queen and other members of 
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the Royal Family. He speot the next day in 
visiting the Woolwich Arsenal and the London 
Docks. On 5th July, Sir Salar Jung and his 
suite attended the State Ball at the Bucking- 
ham Palace, and the next day the Marquis of 
Salisbury (the then Secretary of State for 
India) entertained him at dinner. Later on 
Sir Salar bad the honour of giving a dinner 
party at his temporary residence in Piccadilly 
to H. R. H. The Prince of Wales. Before 
Sir Salar Jung left l^ondon for Trentham, the 
East India Association presented him with 
an address recounting his services during the 
Mutiny and expressing satisfaction at the way 
in which the various reforms were introduced 
by him in the Nizam’s State. After spending 
a pleasant week at Trentham ,Hall with the 
Duke of Sutherland, Sir Salar Jung travelled 
over to Scotland, where he received deputa- 
tions from the Town Councils of Inverness, 
Dingwall, Tain and Wick. Later on, he went 
to Edinburgh where he and his party drove 
through the streets seeing all the places of 
interest in that ancient city. 

He returned to London on the 22nd and three 
days later a special meeting of the Court of 
Common Council was held at the Guildhall 
to present Sir Salar Jung with the Freedom of 
the City of London. The Lord Mayor proposed 
the toast of Sir Salar Jung and eulogised 
his services to the Nizam and the English. 
On July 26th, Sir Salar received deputations 
from the Manchester Corporation and the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and owing 
to ill health, had .to decline invitations to visit 
Liverpool and Manchester. In a word bis tour 
in England was a triumphal march. 

Salar Jung, after a st% of two months in 
England, left London for Paris on his return 
journey. He was much struck with the 
marvels of the French Capital : but the severe 
aspect, and the incessant activity of London 
(as contrasted with the pleasures of Paris) 
appealed to his imagination. 

Leaving Paris on the 3rd August, Sir Salar 
visited Turin and Milan and took the steamer 
to^India from Brindisi, and arrived at Bombay 
after, an absence of nearly four months. He 
was not quite recovered from the ejects of his 


accident, and so he was helped over the side of 
the steamer, when the crew and the passengers 
cheered him to their utmost capacity. How 
much the English sailors of the day knew and 
appreciated Sir Salar is evidenced by the follow- 
ing iiScident : The steamer conveying Salar 
Jung and his suite passed a troopship. As 
soon as the soldiers and sailors knew who was 
on board, they swarmed on to the deck and 
into the rigging and “ three cheers for Salar 
Jung, the Saviour of India ” was the cry follow- 
ed by such enthusiastic hurrahs which took 
a long time to subside. 

He arrived at Hyderabad on the 26th of 
August, and was received with the liveliest 
demonstrations of affection by all classes of 
people. 

H. H. The Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowlah died oU 
the 26th February 1869, and his son Mahbub 
Ali Khan, aged about three years, was placed 
on the Masnad. Salar Jung and Sbams-ul- 
Umarah — the premier nobleman of the State — 
were made co- Regents during the minority of 
the Nizam, and there seemed every prospect of 
a smooth sailing in the State’s progress towards 
administrative efficiency. But Sir Salar’s 
attitude towards the Berar question brought 
him in conflict with more than one Viceroy. 
He fostered so passionate a desire for the res- 
toration of Berar to the Nizam that he express- 
ed his object- in a letter to Lord Northbrook:-— 
“ Either I must recover Berar or I must be 
convinced of the justice of the reasons for 
withholding it or — I must die.” Berar had 
been nominally in the Nizam’s possession since 
1724, and the dimensions of the province were 
repeatedly curtailed by grants to the Peshwas 
of Poona, who laterly were even empowered 
to collect taxes from the people. Since 1804, 
the Nizam had the Sole authority over 
the country, but owing to its unsettled state it 
renftiined the rendezvous of the lawless. It 
had dwindled with every political change till 
in the midd]l> of the last century it was not 
the Berar of the early Nizams, far less the 
Imperial Subah of that name.’ In 1853, up- 
wards of 45 lakhs of rupees became due to the 
British Government for the maintenaube of 
the Hyderabad oOntihgeilt* ' Lord Bathoii&fei 
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the thM GoM^tiliiior-OeDera), instructed the 
Resident to ask the Nizam territorial guarantee 
for the regular payment of the contingent 
diaigesy end the liquidation of the debt. After 
Biuch degotialions a treaty was drawn up, by 
which districts yielding an annual 'gross 
iWVQnue of 50 lakhs were assigned to the British. 
These included Berar, the Raichur Doab and 
Dharaseo district. The treaty was signed on 
the 2l8t April 1853; and two weeks later 
Salar Jung w^ appointed Prime Minister. 

In 1866, the Minister addressed a communi- 
cation to the British Government on behalf of 
the Nizam claiming the restoration of Berar. 
The request was not complied with, and Salar 
Jung was told that the spirit of extravagant 
assertion which pervades Sir Salar Jung’s-letter, 
unworthy alike of his princely master’s dignity 
and of his own reputation for enlightened 
statesmanship, leaves the Governor-General in 
Goanal no alternative but to require that the 
future communications of the Hyderabad 
Durbar shall be framed in a tone more serious 
and circumspect.” There was still hope, and 
it was based on the statement of the Govern- 
ment of India that the restitution of Berar 
must remain an impossibility so long as satis- 
factory arrangements were not made for the 
regular payment of the Hyderabad contingent 
some other source. When the Minister 
bad effected many administrative reforms in * 
the State, be was able to point out a source” 
to the British. In 1872, Salar Jung offered to 
deposit wjtB the Government of India in lieu 
of Berar, the* sum of 12 crores of rupees, the 
interest which would be sufficient to meet 
thjs cost of the contingent. The Minister 
no^ that Ibis scheme will not only furnish a 
sedhnty but also be a deposit of His 
Highj^ess’ treasure, which would enable the 
(sfofernment to carry on some public WOrfcS) out 
of that source, and also reduce th# cost oC 
mauageioent. The Government of India were 
unable to entertain such a propdial since a 
territorial guarantee was the fundamental 
principle of the treaties of 1853 and I860.” 
After mach Gorrespondence, Salar Jung was 
informed that the Resident would not receive 
Ima^uision any, oonrespondetice on the ' 


subject in future. Whereupon the Regent^ 
forwarded an appeal direct to the Secretary of 
State for India. While in England it is said 
that Salar Jung influenced a number of 
British politicians to recognise the justice 
of his claim. The Secretary of State 
(Lord Salisbury) affirmed that Berar 
was not ceded to the British, and that the 
Nizam’s sovereignty over the assigned districts 
vemained unimpaired. His despatch to the 
Viceroy concluded as follows : — “ Your Excel- 
lency has noticed the inconvenience of discuss- 
ing questions of this kind while the Nizam, on 
whose behalf they are professedly raised, is 
himself a minor. In this opinion I entirely 
concur.” 

Early in 1877, the co-Regents declared in 
writing that ‘Hhey fully accepted the decision 
of the Secretary of State as conveyed in the 
above despatch, and would take no steps 
whatever in the matter during the minority of 
His Highness.”. But Salar Jung was not 
spared till the young Nizam Mahbub AH Khan 
came of age and assumed the reigns of govern- 
ment. The subject was therefore shelved till 
it was reopened in 1902 by Lord €urzon,when 
by a new treaty Berar was ceded in perpetuity 
to the British Government on the latter paying 
to the Nizam 25 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

To sketch the reforms introduced by Sir 
Salar Jung in the State, is to describe the his- 
tory of Hyderabad for nearly thirty years. 
The State at the time of bis accession to power 
had been compared to the England of the 
Stuarts. The Revenue Administration was in 
the most deplorable state, and the accounts 
showed a sum of only 18 lakhs of rupees as the 
net revenue availaUe to the government after 
paying the troops in the State service. The 
collection of revenue was carried on what was 
known as the contract system. The territory 
was parcelled out for a certain period among 
contractors called Taluqdars, who were paid at 
a definite rate for the cost of management. 
Their sole aim was to make as much money as 
possible when in power, and therefore much 
oppression and mismanagement prevailed. 
Brides oertain districts were in the hands of 
Arabs who Jiad ladvaocod money to the State 
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and who wete etnp^wtfred to oolect the 
revenue of those districts in rd^aj^m'ent of»the 
loans made. ^ ^ 

Sir Salar Jung’s . attentioh ,was first 
drawn to the maladministration of the Rev- 
enue Department. A coUrt was established t6 
adjudicate the claims of the Arabs : and all 
turbulent men were arrested and punished 
either by deportation or imprisonment by the 
Arab Zaniindars, whose support was an asset to 
the youthful Minister. As mud) of the debis 
as the‘ finances of the State could allow were 
disbursed to the creditors. By 1 854,' Salar 
Jung was able to recover mortgaged lands ’ 
yielding a revenue of 40 lakhs, and to disband 
nearly 4,000 Arabs and Pathans from the State 
service. The , old Talnqdars were forced to 
submit their resignations, and trustworthy 
persons were appointed in their places. 

In 1866, a Central Treasury was established 
at Hyderabad, to which all Revenue collections 
were transmitted. Vexatious* transit duties 
and other minor taxes were abolished. The 
country was for administrative purposes divided 
into four parts; and Salar Jung took under his 
charge the largest division yielding 60 lakhs of 
revenue. 

The traffic in Mohammedan and Hindu 
children had been going on for a longtime, 
and in 1856, Salar Jung issued a proclamation 
forbidding the practice under pain of punish- 
ment. There were daily robberies and dacoi- 
■ ties in the districts ; and villages were in 
many cases looted by armed men. More than 
once a body ofr the contingent troops were 
requisitioned to scare away the besiegers. A 
special Robilla Court was established at Hyde- 
rabad to try such cases, and several gangs of 
robbers were intprisoned. There was famine 
in 1862 and 1866, and Salar Jung took .effect- 
ive nq^asares to relieve the poor and the dis- 
^tresseci In 1867, the Zillabandi system was 
introduced, and the State was parcelled out ^ 
into five divisions and seventeen districts. 

There was a thorough reorganization of the 
Judicial,' PiibKc Works, Medical, Police and 
Educational Departments. In the'Telugu dfs- 
triols the" system of payment in kind was. the > 
rule. The Minister /<aboli'6bed it to great * 
satisfaction of the ryots, and sent a znemoran- 


dum on the disadvantages of this system to the 
Pamine Commission. 

' In the beginning of 1882, Salar Jung drew 
an elaborate scheme for the general manage- 
mcmt ef the administration. This was the last 
and in some respects the great^t undertaking 
of the Minister for the benefit of the State. 
This system was adopted pracfioally in toto by 
his successor, and still rei^iains the basis of 
administration, in the Dominions. To help 
the Minister, four Mpin-ul-]^ahams (Depart^ 
fnetiial Ministers) were' appointed, and elabor- 
ate* details regarding the powers ^nd wofjking 
of the Ministers and Secretaries were framed. 
The Governmejit of India, after a careful and' 
close examination of the schejnf, gave it their 
most, hearty and cordial appreciation." 

Before ^alar Jung’s time there were nd' 
regular courts throughout the dominions^^ The 
Minister established a Court in Hyderabfi,j|||(With 
a Chief Judge, and four assistant Judges having 
full powers to try civil and criminal caises. To 
suppress crime in the districts, Zilladars 
with a fully equipped force were appointed, 
who either captured or imprisoned all tur- 
bulent Rohillas. A Special Court to try 
Thuggee and Dacoity cases wal instituted. 
In 1860, a Court at Hyderabad witb«a Hindu 
as its presiding Judge was estahlishe^d to try 
civil cases among Hindus. Government 
stamped paper was also introduotcf; atid a 
stamp office was established in the capital. 

Before Salar Jung came into power, the 
village servants acted as the police ; aild 
military troops arrested thieves and dacoits 
when called upon to do so. Cases *of torture 
were very frequent. In 1865, Salar Jung 
reorganised the police department. At the 
head of the administration there was the 
Inspector-General of Police with Mol^atamima 
("Superintendents) and Amins (Inspectors) in 
charge of districts : the Jamadars and Daiadars 
worked under them. A Kotwal (ComuMSsioner 
of Police) wa# appointed for the Hyderabad 
city, and the Police Code revised and 
amended. * 

In 1875, n survey departmeat was esta- 
blished on the^ lines followed in the Bombay 
Presidency. Education in Hyderabad had t 
been carried oq, on the old lines: boys w^re 
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only taught tber .Koran, and to read and write ; 
Pereian or Arabic, In 1855, Salar Jung esta>.., 
hUahed an. Oriental -College, where English -was* 

. taug(ht <M an ' optional si^bject. ' years > 
later a abhool was opened id the ohief village « 
of each Taluq aiwd one at the - headqnarteis - of 
eacli District. The-department was- Brought 
-urSdatah Educational Sewetary and a Director 
of, .Public Instruction.* A Gjvil Engineer.-- 
in'g College and a Medical School were, 
opened* In a short tiipe the educational 
charges of the Sta^e rosd' to nearly a It^h and ' 
half.' ‘In 18^0, the school at Chadderghat (in 
H'yderaBad)[ was’ rgised to - the ‘status of a 
College,' and affiliated to th^ Madras UniV'er- 
aityv ‘ With a vie^ to encourage the nobles, of 
tlie Sb^te to^tuj^^ the English language, the 
'Madras-^iVliza' was instituted which wks subse- 
quently reorganwed and named the' Nizam’s 
Colley * Ta train teachers for schools, a 
norm? schdbl was established ; and five divi- 
sional inspectors* were ^appointed for supervi- 
sion of the schools in the districts. 

There was also a reorganization of the 
Public Works Department. Many tanks were 
repaired^ roads and district communica- 
tions were improved, and several government 
buildings/ were erected. In 1874, the 
Hx4erabad-Wadi Railway was completed, 
and to Srflar Jung thus belongs the credit ^ 
of oo&necticg the Nizam’s , capital with 
Miulrat and Bombay. In 1862, regular 
postal communication between the capital and 
the districts was established. There were 
many mints in the State, but Salar Jung with- 
drew all the the coins and established' a State 
mint at li^pderabad. The Abkari Department 
showed aW increased revenue owing to the 
suppression of illicit manufacture, and the 
income oL the Customs Department rose to 
nearly 40 lakhs. Municipalities were establish- 
ed at Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Raichur and 
G-ulburgA, ^ere the management was effected 
by a Counml consisting of oflScial and non- 
official members. When Salar Jung became 
Prime Minister, the military cost of the State 
per nearly 60 lakhs ; but at the 

time of liis death it was reduced*© nearly gO 
lakhs. Ifid^ it would take'us far kfield to 


, ill refoim^ he introduced in re- 

w moderiing^a^Stkte like Hyderabad. Suffice to 
say th^t be is in a sense the maker of modern 
Hyderabad, ♦ , 

In 1871, the Grovernment of India bestowed 
on Salar Jung the distinction ,of the Grrand 
Commander of the* Star of' India ; and 
he * received at the Imperial Assembly at 
Delhi, on Ist January 1877, a salute of 17 guns 
as a mark' of personal distinction. Nawab 
Shams-ul-Um*»rah died in 1879, and Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Umarah became the co-Regent,^ whose 
death two years later left Sir Salar Jdtig as 
Hhe sole Regent of Hyderabad. 

In the summer of 1882, Sir, Salar Jung.pmd 
a visit to Simla to discuss in person ^eA^iU 
administrative questions of the^ State apd to 
arrange for the tour of the young Nizaiii to 
Ehirope in the following year. His stky wks 
very brief not exceeding eight days, .^nd yet 
he left behind him a very good impression in 
the highest society that was gathered together 
in the summer capital of the Government of 
India. In January 1883, the Regent accom- 
panied the young Nizam on a tour to Raichur, 
Gulburga and Aurangabad. On return to 
Hyderabad, arrangements were being made for 
the forthcoming visit of H. H. the Nizam to 
Europe : but to the great sorrow of all, Sir 
Salar Jung died of cholera • on the 8tb 
February 1883. 

The Minister left two daughters, and two .. 
sons — Mir Liak Ali Khan, and Mir'Saadut > 
Ali Khan ; the former was the second Salar* 
Jung, and was the Prime Minister of. Hydera- 
bad from 1884 to 1887, and the latter a 
Member of the Council of State and an acting^ , 
Prime Minister dpring bis brother’s absence 
on tour. His son, Nawab Mir Yusuf AH Khan 
Salar Jung III. succeeded to the post beld^'SO 
brilliantly by several of his ancestors in 1^,9121 
soon after the accession of the present 
* to the throne of Hyderabad. He however/* 
resigned bis high office on the Ist of December 
1914, that he might take a trip to Europe 
for the sake of bis 'health. The* office of ^ 
Mihisber bak 'since been retained in (be hands 
of H. H. the Nizam himself; * \ 
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THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF INDIA. 

4 

T the request of the Chairman of the Statu- 
tory Commission, which has been appointed 
to enquire into the conduct of operations 
in Mesopotamia, Oeneral'Hir Beauchamp Dull' has 
been recalled to England to give evidence before 
the Commission. His E^^‘ellency has had a long* 
career with the Indian Army, as Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander-in- Chief, as Assistant 
Military Secretary at the War Office with special 
charge of Indian allairs, as Adjutant (lenoral in 
India from 190.‘1 to 1900, Jind as Chief of the Staff 
in India from 19()f> to 1909. Sir- Beauchamp 
Duft’ had opportunities to master the Indian 
Army .system under the fo»mder of that oi'ganisa- 
tion. Lord iJvitcheuer. The manner in which, 
within a few menths after the declaration of war, 
the Indian Army was ecpiijiped to ho de.spatched 
to France, Egypt, Africa, and Mesopotamia, i.s no 
mean tribute to the organizing genius of the Lite 
^ Commander. 

The successor of Sir* Beauchamp Dull' is one 
worthy of the exalted ollice of the (^ommander-in- 
Chief in India. For, General Sir Charles Munro, 
G.C.M.Q., K.C.B., who is five years younger 
than Sir Beauchanq), has won great distinction 
in the present war and has proved himself one of 
the foremost of the British Commandei s on the 
field. His service in France and Flandeis has 
been duly recognized. But General Munro will 
be remembered primarily in coflnection with the 
withdrawal of the British Army from 
Gallipoli after the failure of the Expedition. It is 
on all hands recognized as one of the finest feats in 
the present war. General Munro’s record of service 
is by no means unworthy of his achievements, 
and hj||W to India. He was serving in 

the operations on North-Western Fronticu’s of 
India in 1897 and 1898, He has*partaken jn the 
K6 


expe^tion ii\tq MShmnnd country and Bagaur, 
and was con^icuous in the Tirah Expedition. He 
then served as Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General in the South African War in 1^99 to 1900 
#with dnsti notion. In 190.‘J, he was appointed 
Commandant of the School of Mons Retry, at 
Hythe. From Hythe he went to Ireland as 
Brigadier, and the outbreak of hostilities in Augu.^'t 
1914, found him in command of the London 
District. He quickly exchanged this for the 
command of a Division under General French in 
Flanders and soon attracted the admiration of the 
Commandor-in Cliicf an«l Lord Kitchener. He 
was thus chosen speci.illy as the only General who 
could extricate the British Army from the 
dangei'oiis |!»osition in Mesopotamia. General 
Munro thus deservedly envoys the confidence of 
the Impel i il Government. 


THE LATE JAMNABAI SAKKAI. 

liV MR8. BAROJINI NAIDF. 



O fearless and fragile, O sellless and tender and 

strong ! 

Why needeth your gn*atness our tribute of speech 

or of song ? 

Your hands that wore swift and so eage# to com- 
fort all needs 

Have Clowned your sweet name with tho^garland 
t of glorious deeds. 

And lotus- memorials have<|pp^|ung round each 

graciois foot-fall 
That earned )oqr mercy to solace sad Pqverty\s 
^ call. 

The tears you have stilled shine like gems on 
}t)ur brow’s and your breast . . 

Set for ul I, G brave Soul, like a queen to* your 

Island of JJest ! 





t Hte aitival of the German Merchantman 
Deutil^tMand at the Baltimore harbo^ur in 
* America created quite a sensation in 
Mie United States. She has no guns or torpedo- 
tubes. The cargo-holds are beneath the bulging 
sidfes, and accorcJing to Captain Konig, her 
C^aptain, she is but the first of a fleet of submarine 
freighters which will seek American forts in defi- 


3,800 miles in 16 days, from <||bne 23 to July 6. 
But, of course, fifty- two trips a year with a cargo 
^ of 750 tons or even a thousand would not go far 
towards restoring the normal conditions of 
coinnierce between the United States and 
Germany. But the lesson is obvious. As the 
Manchester Guardian points out, although the 
DeutschUind may be disarmed, she is none the less 
11 threat to the American navy, and secondly, as a 



CAPTAIN KONiar 

ance of ^e British Navy to (;arry dye-stuffs and 
drugs to America in exchange for the supplies 
that Germany needs most. American papers under- 
stand that, besides the Bremen whicli is to follow 
the several more underiwa freighters 

are beihg built in Germany with the express pur- 
pose oftretading the mighty watch-dogs of the sea, 
The herself under her Captain Konig, 


lesson in neutrality, the appearance of a Gorman 
submarine merchsintrnan in the American harbour 
is also significant. The vessel is .*100 ft. long, and 
has a tonriHge of 701 tons. She stinted with 
ISO tons of fuel-iiil, and had 95 tons left when slie 
ariived at Baltjmoi(‘. Cupfain Konig’s feat, like 
that of his countryinini Captain Karl ^on Miiller 
of the notorious Bmderi, is evidently adventurous 
and for sheer audacity and pluck certainly deserves 
praise. Hut of what avail is all this evasion ? 
To traverse a sea haunted by eager oneinies, nnv 
one of which couki send the crew and cargo down 
to the Ifottom with a single shot, is precarious in 
the extreme. And the successful evasion of a 
plucky vessel can only be an exception. As the 
Glohe points out : — 

“ Of actual practical value the achievement is 
probably de.stituto. Many hundreds of such trips 
would hardly suffice to relax the strangle-grip on 
Germany’s foreign commerce, nor is it likely that 
what one boat did many would be permitted 
to do ; human ingenuity is by no means limited 
to yes action, the ffeund mother of no-action. It 
is certain, therefore, that the highly stimulate^ 
expectations of elated Germans are destined to 
disappointment in respect to substantial gains 
from Captain Konig’s thousand or less leagues 
under the sea.” 

The Deutschland started back from Baltimore, on 
the Ist August last, laden with rubber, nicS||^ ahd 
gold. “ It will be just as easy to go back,” sayn 
her Captain confidently, “^as it was to* comb ovtr.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 

HE niotith’s outstanding feature may be said 
to be nil. No doubt on the Somme, both 
* the British and French troops are steadily 
making a substantial headway and gaining fresh 
ground. The capture of some of the movst im- 
portant and strategic - places is a distinct ad- 

vantage. Ferrone and other places have been 
effectively bombarded and Combles is besieged 
on three sides. It is the strategiciil key of 
the German communications. It has absolutely 
cut ofi' the enemy on the West. The steady 
advances of both the allied armies has given 
enormous dan to the men. And they fought the 
battles with a consciousness of the fact that each 
day brings them nearer to victory. Of course, 
no decision has yet been realised. But every for- 
ward step taken uninterruptedly is a step towards 
that end. Experts, however, are of opinion that 
the war cannot terminate so soon as many fondly 
imagine. It may be another year before we see 
an end to this colossal sanguinary struggle. 
•Some weeks ago there was a deal of impatience 
on the part of the French people as to what the 
British army was doing. It was all the while 
steadily and sagaciously fulfiling its duty, but 
so unobtrusively and so silently that the French 
had no correct and authentic information touching 
its movements. All that impatience has now 
been dissipated. Foi' the B^tish War Office has 
taken all necessary steps to keep the French 
wjll informed of the achievements of the British 
force from day to day. A bureau has been 
opened in the French Foreign Office whence are 
daily issued the necessary war bulletins. The 
Freimh are highly pleased and now know what 
the British are doing in full concert with the 
dnef§ of their own army. Aii'-craft, too, has 
been most active in different directions on all 


the,^sfronts in the West. The damage done to all 
military places and works is exceedingly great. 
No doubt, the enemy must be cursing and swear- 
ing at the appalling destruction of their chief 
materials of warfare. On the other hand little 
or next to nothing is heard of late of the activities 
of the submarines, neither of the peregrinations 
of Zeppelins on the eastern coast. At the same 
time the Admiralty seems to have redoubled its 
watch, and every efibrt is made still more to 
impiove .air craft, it is re[)orted that the latest 
machines are so constructed as to liy exceedingly 
high and at the same time pursue the raiders 
with greater celerity and destruction than before, 
Of course, every month relates its own narrative 
of bold afid courageous enterprises of England’s 
sons on the air, which are as astonishing as 
the escapes are miraculous. In this respect the 
French llyingmen are even more inventive and 
scientific. It seems that when the present 
sanguinary struggle comes to a close, this branch 
of the new military and naval warfare will 
receive a groat impetus. There are immense 
potentialities of airships of the future, apart from 
their military value. There is no saying what 
science may achieve in this direction during the 
next two years*. They say wonders never cease. 
And the world is bound to witness the great 
wonders of our ll}ing machines of the future. In 
the arts of peace it may be reasonably assumed 
that the achievements will far surpass those we 
have for so long associated with the Huez Canal. 
What may Indians think of a flight from Bom- 
bay to London in two or three days ? Or what 
th^i Government of India itself may do ? Is it 
impossible that a Viceroy and Governor-General 
may fly fiorii^ Simla or Delhi to London, like a 
chiel to confer personally with the Secretary of 
Statfi or even his Sovereign, and return to the 
seat of his authority , without the public being 
made aware at all of his movements. But no 
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more of this discourse which is a digression. The 
gloriq^ gains of science for future generations 
are incalculable. Only we wish there may be no 
more wicked Armageddons of the type brought 
into being by the vandalism of a reckless/ ambi- 
tious, and overweening potentate, who is already 
hated by mankind in all parts of the civilised 

world. 

i 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 

The Central Europe belligerents are verily in a 
qnandai'y at present. Having failed to take 
Verdun after a bloody struggle of six months, and 
after having lost at least half a million of men, 
they have been battling against the ceaseless hosts 
of Riissia in Galicia. The Austrian, if not crushed, 
is next to it. At any rate, he is demdi'alised to a 
degree undreamt of in the military history of the 
Habsburgs. The steam roller is doing its work 
steadily and deliberately, full of military strategy 
which has rejoiced the world. Passes after passes 
am the Carpathian chains have been captured and 
the loss to the enemies to hold their own is very 
great. Hungary is alarmed every day that the 
Muscovite is nearing the plains. There is 
the greatest ferment at Budapest and the 
political groups in the Diet are indulging in 
bitter recriminations against thB mad folly of 
resistance. The Magyar, a replica of the Prussicii 
sergeant, is furious. He would invoke Berlin 
but in vain. Berlin is thinking too much of 
itself and how to come ofl' out of this struggle, its 
own thoughtless action, with something of the 
military prestige, now so greatly lost, but on 
which it prided itself. The next month is most 
likely to be fruitful of great events which, in 
all probability, will decide the fate of Hungary. 
Ib^re is considerable talk of a separate peace 
with the Allies, but on the face of it there is 
impossibility that they could conclude any peace 
till a decision is reached^in the West. So long 
k the wish is idlei 


Italy, on the other hand, is steadily forging 
ahead. Her gains in the last month in the 
Trentino are of a sufficiently satisfactory character, 
and the manner in which the Italian has been 
penetrating into the inmost places of strategy 
is marvellous. These, by themselves, will form 
a brilliant chapter not only in her own history 
but in the military history of the world. 

On the Danube, the struggle is going on, the 
fate of which still remains undecided. But the 
union of Rou mania with the Entente Powers has 
greatly accelerated the operations at Salonika. 
Both the French and the British, with the' 
Serbians, ai'e driving away the Bulgar, who had 
awhile occupied some places in Macedonia. The 
Bulgar is resting on a broken reed. The little 
Czar Ferdinand, having sown the wind of his 
own folly and rank ingratitude to Russia, is 
beginning to reap the whirlwind. He is being 
slowly enmeshed by Roumaniain the North, South- 
East and by the allied forces in Greece. He is 
really pressed between the upper stone of Russia 
and the nether stone of the Entente Powers in 
Salonika. The Serbians are lighting on the side 
of the Entente with their customary valour. 
And it is to be hoped that the Entente Powers 
will restore to them their dear old country so 
ruthlessly despoiled by the Austrians and 
Germans. 


Greece is in a condition of chronic crisis. 


Mon. Zamis has thrown up his seals of office. 
A new Prime Minister has been called to make 
up a kind of cabinet which is neither fish, nor 


fowl nor red herring. The king is yet exceedii^ly 
stubborn and under no circumstance would he 


call VenezeloB to power or allow Zamis to form 
with him a Coalition Government. This little so- 


called independent State, which is now controlled 
from Berlin, seems to be on the verge of com- 
mitting its own political suicide, thankato the 
rank folly of the king, who has done everything 
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not only to exhaust the patience of the Entente 
Powers but enrage them. The latter have 
now taken a most drastic step to bring Constan- 
tine to bay. It is only an alternative of uncon- 
ditional surrender to the Allies or destruction of 
Greece. It remains to be seen what Machia- 
vellian Berlin prompts him to do under the im- 
pending crisis. 

Very little is heard of Constantinople. Neither 
of Enver and Talaat Bey. 

In • Mesopotamia, military activity seems 
to be almost at a standstill. Very little 
news seems to be allowed to travel from that 
dark region. It is inferred that the Turks, 
grown desperate, are opposing the Russians with 
desperation, so much so that the latter do not 
seem to have made any move forward beyond 
Bitlis where they were last heard, ^t the same 
time it is satisfactory to notice that the Turks, 
led by German desperadoes and military adven- 
turers, are no longer a menace to Persia. They 
have been driven away from most of the impor- 
tant places. 

THE BRITISH FLEET. 

Since the great naval engagement oil' Jutland, 
not much is heard of the British Fleet in the 
North Sea. Admiral Sir John Jellicoe’s despatch 
was published in extenso at the beginning of the 
month which, in terse language, drily describes the 
engagement and the havoc which was made with 
the enemy’s battleshipHand cruisers. Independent 
reports inform us that the German Fleet is in a 
worse condition than was originally imagined. 
The damage has been of a character which will 
take many months to repair so as to hazard 
another wild goose venture of the kind which took 
place on 30th May last. Meanwhile the British 
Fleet is not only doubly active in its vigilance in 
the North Sea, but strengthening itself every way 
in long range artillery and other naval warfare. 


The navy is the least advertising of all the belli- 
gerents. It is doing its work silently but efficient- 
ly, which makes the heart of every starting Briton 
throb with just pride. When the time comes 
History will have to record with the pen of iron 
what incalculable benefits the British Fleet has 
conferred on the nations of the world, and how 
largely the future freedom of the millions inhabit- 
ing the globe depended on its ceaseless watch and 
ward. 

THE KING AT THE WESTERN THEATRE. 

It was in November last that His Majesty 
King George visited the Western theatre of War 
and gratified each rank and file of his great army 
which he owed to the genius of that far-sighted 
Military Commander, Lord Kitchener, The nasty 
accident he met with and hia slow recovery 
therefrom are matters of history. But it 
bespeaks volumes to his credit and patriotism that 
once more he essayed to review his gallant army 
and instil fresh hope and a more glowing opti- 
mism by his personal presence. This time his 
arrival and departure as well as his doings on the 
scenes of action were kept a dead secret from the 
public. It was only when His Majesty bad re- 
turned, fully satisfied, and glowing with pride at 
the valorous achievements of his army and the 
i^'craft, to Buckingham Palace, that the British 
public and the world knew of this second arduous 
and dangerous visit. But King George is ihade 
of sterner stulT than many seem to imagine. His 
manly heart glows with patriotism of a high order, 
and he seems thoroughly to understand his duties 
and responsibilities as the head of the State in 
this momentous crisis, the end of which it is 
impossible yet to forecast. All honour to His 
Majesty, who is bound to leave behind him a name 
and fame all his own in connexion with the un- 
precedented struggle, whifti will be remembered 
till the world itself shall pass away. 
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THE WORLD OF BQOKS. 

SHORT NOTIGBB APPEAR IN THIS 8EC1TON.] 
— 

The Illusionh of New India. By Praniatha 
Nath Bose, B.Sc. (London). Ks. 3 (Available 
of G. A. Natesan 6^ Co., Madras). 

This very intersting and suggestive volume 
H^qfirtoDts the convictions of a thoughtful Indian, 
who has made a special study of the problem of 
human civilisation as to the present condition of 
India and the natme and character of the remedies 
suggested for her jiniprovement. Mr. Bose con- 
tends that the opinion of the majority of the 
'Western educated Indians that Motlier India is 
«n invalid and is doteiiorating is utterly without 
foundation and thajb, as a uintter of h^ct, she is ils 
hale and hearty as might be expected in the 
(urcumstances in which she is placed. The best 
pgroof of her vitality, he says, is the fact that she 
has successfully withstood the ravages of time for 
untold centuries. Mr Bose subjects the ideals 
tsf Western civilisation to a searching examina- 
tion and pronounces them to be hollow and un- 
BUbstantial, physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually, as evidenced by the great world -war 
now raging in Europe. He regrets that the glitter 
and glamour of Western civilisation has en- 
thralled the mind of New India and hopes t)||,t 
dittllusionment will come sooner or later. To 
pare the way for this disillusionment, he paints 
irather a doleful picture of evils wrought in 
Indian life and character by the forces of Western 
civilisation, which have been in continuous opera- 
tion in this country for nearly a century. Deca- 
dence of culture, dearth of originality, an artificial 
standard of living, the diminution of the ' spirit 
of benevolence and social service, stringency of 
the struggle for exigence, industrial slavery^ 
economic drain, these and a hundred other evils, 
;which infest Modern India, are held by him as 
the inevitable result of \he injudicious adoption 
p{ Weetern methods and ideals of The 


author shows a deoideej predilection for the pre- 
servation of the ancient Hindu civilisation in all 
its essential features. He admits that it needs 
re-adjustment in certain particulars to make it 
fit in with modern conditions, but postpones to a 
futui'e work the consideration of the lines on 
which this re-adjustment should be carried on. 
We hope that the views and opinions of such a 
learned and thoughtful writer as Mr. Bose will be 
carefully pondered over by the neo- Indian advo- 
cates of reform. « 

The Master Poets of India. By Lala Kannool 
Mall, M.A. Atmanand Jain Pushtak Pracha 
Mandala, Koshan Mohulla, Agra. 

In the small compass of some fifty pages, 
Mr. Kannool Mall has noticed about as many poets 
of Hindustan who can bear comparison with the 
master poets .of any country. What is here 
attempted is merely a Kaleidoscopic view of the 
important works of some of the most illustrious 
Stinskrit and Hindi poets, with a brief notice 
about their personalities.” The writer shows a re- 
markable mastery over the history of Sanskrit and 
Hindi literature, and his brief but comprehensive 
summary of the two litei-atures must urge many 
a reader to the study of the poets themselves. In 
an appendix is also given a list of 60 notable 
Hindi poets not noticed in the book. 


OuTLTNES OF Jainxsm. By Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
M.A. Published by th# Jain Literary Society 
at the Cambridge University Press. 

We welcome this short and lucid exposition of 
the principles of Jainism by a learned Jain 
scholar. The subject is treated under the 
headings of Theology, Metaphysics, Ethics and 
Bitual, and is accompanied by extracts from 
original texts and various appendices on technical 
Jain doctrines. It is likely ;to he e]cti:mely 
nsafttl to all interestod in the Jai| •reUgion, . 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


Political and Literary Essays. Third Series. 

By The Earl of Cromer. Macmillan tl*; Co. 
(jHARACTBR AND LiPE. Edited By Percy L. 

Parker. Williams and Norgate, London. 

The Catspaw. By William Hamilton Osborne. 

Hodder and Stoughton, London. 

The Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Legislation, No. XXXVI, July 19 IG. Edited 
by Sif John MacDonell. John Murray, London. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Ancient Indian Polity. By K. V. llHngaswami 
Aiyangar. Tlniver.sity of Madras, Madras. 

G. K. Gokuale (tn M.ilayalam) By K. C. Fipen, 
B A. Tiruvella 

The Population PrionLicM in India- By P. K. 
'Wattal, M.A. Betmett Coleman A* Co., Ltd. 
Bombay. 

The Religious Life of India: The Village 
Gods of South India. By Rt. Rev. Henry 
Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of Madras. The 
Association Press, Calcutta. 

Tulasi Ramayanam (in Tamil). By N. Siinivasa- 
fdiari. Madhava Vilas Book Dejjot, Tiiplicme. 
Bhoja Chakitram (in Tamil). By T. S. Nai ayami 
Sastri, B a , li L. Vidv^aii^M.ino Ranjiir, IG Coial 
Merchant St., Madras. 

GunabUooshanam, or The Conflict of Duties (in 
Tamil). By K. K. Swinivasachariar, m.a , M.L., 
District Munsiff, Kumbakonam. 

Some Aspects of British Rule fn India. By 
Sudhindra Bose, pu.d. University of Iowa. 
Baroda Administration Report, 1914-1915. 
Sacred Tales of India. By Dwijendra Nath 
Neogi, B.A. Macmillan &. Co., London. 

The Panjab, North-West Frontier Province 
AN p Kashmir. By Sir James Douie, m.a , k.c.k.i. 
University Press, Cambridge. 


August 27. Severe artillery duels on the Somme. 
August 28. Ilournania declares war on Austria. 

Forfe*iture of Security of Rs. 2,000 of New India. 
August 29. Germany declares war on Roumania. 
Dismissal of the application of Miss Regina 
Guha, B.L., to be enrolled as a pleader, by a 
Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court.. 
August .‘10. M. Vintila Bratiano appointed 
Roumanian Minister of War. 

August 31. Mrs. Annie Besant deposits 
Rs.1 0,000, as the keeper of the Xeify India Press. 
September 1. British artillery brings down 
• six German aeroplanes. 



GEMEUAL VON HINDENBURQ. 
September 2. General Von Hindenburg appoint- 
ed Chief of the Staff in place of General 
Falk^heyn^ 

September 3. .^n air raid oYer Londop, . 
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September 4. The Gujarati Streemandal pre- 
sents a congratulatory address on the 92nd 
birthday of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

September 5. The Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad moves 
that the Bill to enable Hindu^^ and Mussalmans 
to make dispositions of transfer or by will for 
the benefit of unborn persons be referred to a 
Select Oommittee of the Imperial Council. 
Sept||mber 6. Lieutenant W. H. Robinson, son 
« of Mr Horace Robinson of IVftidras, is awarded 
the y. C. for the destruction of a Zeppelin. 
September 7. The Indian Association of Calcutta 
submits a representation to H. the Governor 
in Council regarding the Defence of India Act. 
September 8. Violent artillery duel on the 
Struma and at Lake Dorian. * 

September 9. Turko-Gerxnan ccuyter^attacks re- 
pulsed by Russians. 

September 10. Russian success in the Carpa- 
thians. Bulgarians abandon several trenches. 
September 11. Recruiting Meeting at Calcutta, 
Babu tfotSal Ghose presiding. % '* 


September 12. Decoration of Indian heroes by 
His Excellency the Viceroy at Simla. 

Public Meeting at Bomb ay under the presidency 
of H. E. Lady Willing<lon, expressing deep 
regret at the death of the late Jamnabhai 
Sakkai, President of the Gujarati Stree 
Mandal and Vice-President of the Seva 
Sadan Society, Bombay. 

September 1 .‘1. Capture of enemy ^ti'enches in 
the Somme region by the French. 

September 14. Terrific nllied assault on the 
German lines. r 

September 1.5. Sir John Jellicoe created O. M. 

Septernl)er 16. Opening of the Lalgudi Educa- 
tional Exhibition by the Honble Sir P, S. 
Sivaswami Iyer at Trichi nopoly. 

September 17. British victory in Egypt. 

September 18. German Efist African ports taken 
by British. Serbians capture Fiorina. 

September 19. Bulgarian*retreat from Monastm 

September 20. SirS.P.Sinha appointed to succeed 
Sir Syed«Qudatothe Bengal Executive Oounoil^ 
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THE GUARDIAN- SPIRIT OF GAUTAMA. 

Writing in the July number of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ Elizabeth Colton Spooner traces an 
evident Persian inlluonce in the Buddhism which 
prevailed in Gandhara. Dr. Spooner’s recent 
papers show that Magian thought and dogma 
lay at the very root of the Buddha’s system ; and 
Drs. Rhys Davids and Grunwedel have already 
pointed out the Iranian influence in Buddhism and 
were convinced of the Pei‘sian background of the 
Dhyani Buddha doctrine. With this essential 
connection between Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, 
it is not strange to find Iranian influence in the 
Gandhara Buddhist siailpturos. 

On all the reliefs of the G uidhara School and 
in all scenes where the Buddha is shovv^n and 
thus in constant association with him, there 
appears the figure of \''ajra,pani with the thunder- 
bolt grasyped by the hand in the middle or support- 
ed on the palm. Tliis thunderbolt is the exact 
copy of the weapon which India or Sakra holds. 

“ The older writers on Buddhism,” so .says Mr. 
Vincent Smith, “ wrongly identified the Thunder- 
bolt-Bearer as Devadatta, the here.siarch enemy 
of Gautama I^uddha ; or as Mara the Buddhisit 
Satan ; or as God Sakra, the Indra of Brahrni- 
nical Mythology. Dr. Vogel has recently stixrtod 
a fourth theory, ingenious but not proved that 
he should be regarded as a personification of 
Dharma, the Law. .The best supported hypo- 
thesis is that which treats him as a Yaksha or 
attendant sprite, inseparable from the person of 
the Buddha. Probably the sculptors intended 
that he should be considered invisible to specta- 
tors in accordance with a well-understood conven- 
tion.” Vajrapani is represented in various 
attitudes and expressions which are however 
always harmonious with the Buddha’s and which 
imply a more than human sympathy, and actual 
participation in his experiences. In the picture 
which represents Prince Siddhartha leiStviifg the 
81 


palace in the splendid vigour of early manhood, 
Vajrapani is seen floating high in the background, 
thunderbolt in hand, radiant in beauty and 
splentlid in virility. Again, in the scone depict- 
ing the austerities of Gautama, his sufferings are 
copied on Vajrapani’s face. And where the 
Buddha is .seen trying to convert the Nagas, the 
hostile and strained attitude of Vajrapani reflects 
the excitement and alertness in the mind of the 
Master, who as Lord of Truth is confronted by 
Evil. And if we turn to the peaceful events 
recorded in the biographical series, the mild and 
benevolent expression on Gautama’s face is 
msitched by the peaceful expression of Vajrapani 
and his ^|asy disengaged attitude. And in the 
scene of the Mahaparinirvana, below the couch of 
the dying Buddha, we see Vajrapani struggling 
in S3'm pathetic agony. 

Vajrapani appears to exercise a double function, 
that of a Guardian Angel and yet more that of a 
soul mirror ; and there is no precise parallel to 
A^ajrapani in Hindu or purely Indian thought. 
The Fravashi (Guardian-Spirit) in Zoroaster’s 
teaching, when i personified, is regarded as a 
protecting spirit and bears the dual character of 
Guardian AngeJ and mystic counterpart and is the 
“ spiritual archetype of every man, without 
beginning and without end, attaching itself to 
the body at birth* and leaving it at death.” And 
all sentient beings of the good creation, at any 
rate, have their Fravashi including even Ahura 
himself. 

The figure of Vajrapani is marked by four cha- 
racteristics — divinity, invisibility, inseparableness 
and*actual indent! ty of experience. And the con- 
ception of tl\p Fravashi reveals also -the same 
characteristics. And it is likely that Vajrapani 
might be a borrowing from Persian ideas ; and 
this is confirmed by the actual Vajra which he 
holds and which called by the same name of 
Yazret is a recorded attribute of Mithra in the 
Persian systeirf, • • 
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THE THREE MUSLIM QUEENS. 

Mr. Mahomed Hyath, writing in the current 
number of East and WeBt^ describes the simulta* 
neouB rule in the 13th century of three Muslim 
Queens — Sultana Kazia in Delhi, the Persian 
Queen Abish, and the Egyptian ruler Shajarad- 
Durr. It is in the nature of a strange coincidence 
which brought these three — the only three 
women who were ever elected to wear the crown 
in the Mahomedan world — to rule in one century. 
In spite of the Prophet's maxim : “ The people 
that makes a woman its ruler will not iind salva- 
tion,” these three ruled magnificently and eifi- 
ciently over their respective realms. 

Sultana Razia was clearly peroeivet^ by her 
father to be the fittest of all his children to rule ; 
she was able to check the disintegrating forces of 
the anarchy-bom nobles ; and the courage and 
spirit that she inspired into her troops indicate a 
partial resemblance with Joan of Arc. The 
chronicler, flassan Nizami, puts the whole thing 
in a nutshell by saying ; Sultana Razia was a 
great monarch ; wise, just, generous, a benefactor 
of her realm, a dispenser of equity, the protector 
of her people, and the leader of her armies ; she 
had all the kingly qualities except sex, and this 
exception made all her virtues of no effect in the 
eyes of men : May God have merqy upon her.” 

The Persian queen Abish ruled over the 
kingdom of Ears in the most befitting manner 
and, in spite of the rough and ready habits of her 
Mongol husband, was able to rule for about 25 
years with the utmost skill and diplomacy. The 
Egyptian Mameluke Queen resembled the Indian 
queen in many respects, was brave and courage- 
ous and fought her enemies just as Razia did ; 
on occasions she made herself very fearful. Her 
sudden fits of anger were immensely counter- 
balanoed by her magnificent generosity which she 
displayed in many critical situations. 91iO|^ose 


with the most remarkable zeal and energy against 
the Crusaders, especially Louis IX, and took him 
prisoner ; and she, instead of displaying the usual 
animosity, generously spared the life of the 
Christian King. The courts of all these three 
rulers were magnificent and noted for the en- 
couragement of literature and the arts. 

RELIGION AND ART. 

Discoursing on this debated question, a writer 
makes the following observations in the pages 
of the July issue of the Prahyddha BJuirata . : 
Religion broods over the whole sphere of human 
thought and sentiment which unfolds itself as life 
and the world, just as God broods over His self- 
manifestation or creation. And nowhere, except 
in India, has the human mind won its way to 
this true conception of religion and its all-suffi- 
ciency. So is it ever possible in India for any ideal 
of art or literature to reach beyond the guiding 
inspiration of religion ? We reply in the negative. 

The function of religion is to lead us from life 
as it appears to be to life as it rei|,lly is. So it 
has to stand by us amidst life’s appearances, 
giving us a progressive method of reading beyond 
them to life’s realities. Religion does not seek to 
lead us blindfolded through life’s appearances. 
Rather it is its peculiar interest to keep our eyes 
open to all that constitutes life as we find it on 
the surface, for then only we can more fully 
enrich and confirm its process of reading beyr nd 
life’s appearance. Provided, therefore, that the 
leading of religion is for us what it should be, we 
have absolutely no reason to complain if art goes 
on faithfully depicting life in all its richness and 
depth of colour. In the ancient literature of 
India, we find this perfect freedom allowed to art 
side by side with the strong efficient leading of 
religion. 
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THE BENARES SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

Under the title cjf * A Peep into the History of 
Sanskrit Education in }3ritish India,’ Politicm 
gives an elaborate description of the various 
stages of the growth of the Benares Sanskrit 
College and of the influence that it has been 
exercising on the Indian literary mind. The 
advantages which were expected to accrue from 
the College at the time of its inception were 
regarded to be two, viz., (1) an accumulation at 
only a comparatively small expense to Govern- 
ment of a precious library of Sanskrit literature in 
correct and standard form, and (2) the preserva- 
tion and dissemination of a knowledge of Hindu 
law and the training of future doctors and ex- 
pounders thereof to assist European judges. 
The object was not attained, and in 1820, 
H. H. Wilson and Captain Fell were appointed 
to report on the progress of the College; but 
their report was far from encouraging. They 
declared that very little proficiency had been 
attained by the pupils, that not a single pupil 
was capable of discharging the important func- 
tion of being an expounder of Hindu law to the 
English Courts, that the course of studies in the 
Vedas did not introduce the students to any sort 
of acquaintance with the subject of their studies 
and that all that the professors themselves were 
able to communicate was the mechanical lepeti- 
tion of unintelligible sounds. Later reports also 
complained about ttie useleesness of the Dharma 
Sasti*a class as well as the futility of an attempt 
to engraft a knowledge of Persian on the Sans- 
krit scholars. 

In 1828, the Court of Directors urged the idea 
of introducing a leaven of English education 
among the scholars of the College with a view to 
fit them for the subordinate ranks of the public 
*iBervice. They also wanted that college discipline 
should be mainly directed towards the elevation 


of natural self-esteem among the students. Under 
the Principalship of J. R. Ballantyne, the College 
had, as its primary objects, (1) the teaching of 
all the most valuable branches of Sanskrit learn- 
ing*free of cost ; (2) the teaching of the best 
works in the English language to the most pro- 
mising and advanced pupils ; and (3) a study of 
the capabilities of the Hindi lai^uage with a 
view to its improvement and its fixation. The 
Anglo-Sanskrit Department, which was instituted 
in 1848, has changed the whole history of the 
College. It has encouraged students t|^ translate 
English works into Sanskrit and the vernacular, 
and take part in reseai'ch into the history of 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu life and thought. 
Thoughithe department was abolished in 1877 
owing to financial exigencies, its infiuence is being 
felt even now. This led to a keen controversy 
between Dr. Thibaut and Babu Pramadadasa 
Mitra as to whether the Pandit of the old type 
should be made to reinforce his knowledge, deep, 
extensive, accur.'ite and technical, with the critical, 
historical and philological knowledge of the West. 
This controversy begun then has not yet come to 
a close, and it might be argued on the one hand 
that Pandits of the old type keep the ideal of 
learning high and are a useful corrective to 
shallow and superficial learning which is some- 
times associated with the names of European 
Sanskritists. On the other hand it might be 
asserted that the union of Sanskrit learning with 
the critical, historical and comparative methods of 
the West will alone give a rational exposition of 
our culture traditions and ideals. 

Thus the history of the Sanskrit College at 
Benares is a safe guide to the regulation and 
fixing of • Sanskiit studies in *the Hindu 
Univei'sity . — Summarised from a recmt article 
published in the *‘\Mod&rn Review 
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Home and Communal Life in Buddhist India. 


Mr, S. C. Mitra, writing in the August number 
ot the Hindustan Hevieu), tries to construct on 
the basis of an examination into the Parables of 
the Buddha, a picture of the home and communal 
life of the people in Buddhist India. The centre 
of civic life was the village or the hamlet whose 
importance was computed according to the 
number of houses contained in it ; and fortified 
cities and towns are also mentioned. Jewellers, 
ivory -workers, workers on bass-relief, painters of 
frescoes, workers in stone, potters, manufacturers 
of cloth stulf and fine muslins and delicate 
fabrics of silks, of rugs, blankets, coverlets and 
carpets of fur, dyers, barbers and shampo!)ers who 
sold also perfumes and were skilful adepts in 
arranging the elaborate turbans worn by the 
wealthier people, leather- workers, fishermen, 
fowlers, and professional hunters, tailors and, 
above all, the courtesans — these existed in all 
their varieties. They formed themselves into 
guilds very similar to those of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Large caravans of bullock carts 
employing pilots to guide them through the 
trackless deserts also seem to have been common. 
There were also rest-houses in the villages, while 
money appears to have been used as a medium of 
exchange and commerce. * 

The houses of the wealthy had foundations of 
stone while the upper parts were made of wood- 
work which was often plastered over with a 
coating of fine chunam, which again" was painted 
over with decorative designs. The roof was 
generally covered with thatching. Fish and 
meat were among the ordinary articles of food, 
and there is also mention of oxen being slaughter- 
ed apparently for purposes of food ; and among 
the delicacies may be named, rice- milk, nce-cakes 
and honey, sugar and' curds ; and Spirituous 
liquors were also drunk. 


Disputes about land appear to have been settled 
by arbitration ; while criminal justice was ad- 
ministered very severely and theft was punished 
with capital punishment. Slavery was prevalent, 
and merchants and rich men used to keep slaves for 
doing their menial work. Brahmins themselves 
ploughed and sowed, and we have a vivid descrip- 
tion of the way in which agricultural operations 
were carried on in those times in the parable of 
Buddha the Sower. The practice of planting 
orchards and gardens appears to have been in 
vogue. Rivers were crossed by means of boats 
which had rudders, and there appear also to have 
been bridges over rivers. Helmets, bows and 
arrows, two-edged swords, etc., marked the soldier, 
while the war-elephant was armed with sharp 
swords on its tusks, with scythes on its shoulders, 
with spears on its feet and with iron-balls at its 
tail. 


The War and Indian Princes. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh mentions in the 
Windsor the Rajahs of fifteen States, who rule 
over an aggregate population of about four millions, 
are or have been at the front. Some of them 
have had business which compelled them to return 
to India and the Government has induced them to 
stay there, but no one could keep Sir Pertab Singh 
there longer than was necessary for the investiture 
of his ward, the Maharaja of Marwar. He tore him- 
self away from the battlefield with tears in his eyes, 
the only time in his ^ife that he has been known 
to give way to emotion. This veteran of nearly 
7 5 is back at the front and is resolved not to leave 
the field of action until the final victory has been 
won. His first act of loyalty to the British Raj 
was in his fifteenth year during the Mutiny when 
he took all the English women and children he 
could find to Jodhpur, and his father Takht Singh 
gave up his palace to ^them. ‘ « 
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Recent Advance in Railway Development. 

Mr. Kelway Bamber, lecturing before the East 
India Association,"^ described the improvements 
efiected in India dmhig the past thirty-five years 
in the provision of facilities for Railway travel 
and transport and sketched the possible progress 
which may be attained in the near future. 

In 1871, the length of railways open for 
trafiic was 5,074 miles and is now more than 
35,000 miles. For the past quarter of a century, 
the construction of metre-gauge lines now forming 
more than 40 per cent, of the total open mileage 
has kept pace with that of the broad-gauge ; 
while the mileage of light lines acting as feeders 
to the broad-gauge has also made considerable 
progress. The capital expended up to now on 
the construction of railways is about 384 million 
sterling ; and the annual gross earnings amount 
to about 40 millions, of which the coaching 
receipts amount to about .35 per cent. The 
average net returns on the total capital expended 
has risen during the past 35 years from 4’31 
per cent, for the decade ending 1880 to fi'04 
per cent, for the four years ending 1915. 

Roughly the capital cost per mile of metro 
gauge lines has been half, and of the small gauge 
lines considerably less than one-third that of the 
broad-gauge systems. The average annual 
addition to the number of passengers is nearly 
2 million ; and the lowest average cost of hauling 
one passenger one mile is about metre, 

i^Vd. on the broad, and a little over j^d. on 
narrow gauge lines. Tl^e lowest average cost of 
hauling a ton of goods one tnile is at present 
about on the broad, on the metre and a 
little over ^d. on narrow gauge lines. 

The lecturer referred to the broad-gauge royal 
train constructed in India in 1903 entirely by 
Indian workmen under European supervision. 
He is convinced that the Indian craftsman is 
capable of producing work of the highest quality, 
and after a few months progressive training is 
well able to manipulate high-speed machinery of 
the most up-to-date character. 

* Published in the Asiatic Review (Aug. 16„l0l6]j.-. 


ECONOMIC STUDY AND RESEARCH. 

Prof. B. Mukherjee, writing in a recent 
number of the Mysore Economic Journal^ deplores 
the lack «of interest in economic questions and of 
well-informed and intelligent criticism ‘ thereon 
among our publicists. It is only very recently 
that Economics was recognised in all its import- 
ance and significance as a separate branch of 
study in the Calcutta University, which was the 
first in India to have its own Professor of Econo- 
mics. Recently the University of Allahabad 
created a separate department of Economics under 
Professor Jevons, who has organised the study of 
the subject by a well planned system of inter- 
collegiate lectures, seminars, etc., and by starting 
the India/n Journal of Economics. And the 
Punjab and Madras have followed suit with their 
own Professors of Economics. Post-graduate 
instruction in Economics is being regularly 
imparted in Bengal, the affiliated colleges have 
improved their staff and library equipment, and 
the Economic Section of the Calcutta University 
Library is very efficient and is possibly the best 
collection of economic literature in India. The 
Bengal Economic Association was started in 
February last to ^stimulate interest in, and to 
promote the advancement of, economic science in 
India ; and the Bengal Economic Journal has 
been published under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. The Association has to promote local re- 
search for which there is an enormous field of 
work, and must get those with the requisite 
expert and practical knowledge to make a study 
of the morphology of Indian industry and com- 
merce End must bring together theoretical econo- 
mists and practical businessmen. The need fof sound 
economic education was at no time greater than 
now when India is facing an industrial evolution, 
and the development of economic science is 
desirable in the interests of the Government and 
none the less in the interests of the governed, 
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RACE-SUICIDE. 


This is the title of an article written by the 
Oountess of Warwick to the Hihhertt Journal 
(July 1§16) expatiating upon the social disease 
of race-suicide which first crept in stealthily into 
France and has later on invaded England and 
America. The birth-rate of England, France and 
the United States, associated with the death-rate 
of the newly- born, is one of the most depressing 
signs of the times. Sterility is in some cases the 
deliberate protest of the wage-slave ; but it is in 
most oases the selfish protest of the pleasure- 
seeker^ and in a small minority of cases the 
genuine yet narrow fear of the theorist and his 
following. “ There is going to be an unimagined 
shortage among the best elements of the most 
highly civilised population ; a shortage due in 
part to the fashion in which responsible women 
have neglected their duties hitherto. If pleasure- 
lovers decline their share of child-bearing on the 
ground that it robs them of long periods of 
amusement and if the finest type of women- 
workers refuse on other grounds, what will be 
the result ? There will be a sharp social cleavage ; 
the few clever exploiters will ^ enchain the unfit 
who are produced so rapidly, we shall develop a 
small class that governs and a large class that is 
ruled, all progress will come to an end, while the 
conditions obtaining, when the industrial era was 
opened by steam-power, will be revived with all 
the attendant horrors in some new and 
unsuspected guise.” 

We cannot tell what the final harvest of war 
will amount to, but with the dead, the diseased 
and the disabled, it will probably run into many 
millions ; and in addition there will be among the 
dead thousands of men whose talent might have 
developed into genius, and there will be hiyidreds 
.orthousands of widows left ^n the full flush of 
womanhood with all their possibilities unfulfilled 


and in countless cases beyond the reach of fulfil- 
ment. European civilisation that stands in 
bitter need of its best breeding stock, has deliber- 
ately slaughtered a very t^rge percentage of it. 
The whole question of her future has been 
brought by the war outside the domain of 
personal or even national interest and suddenly 
it has become racial. 

“ My own dream and my own vision are of 
woman as the saviour of the race. I see her 
fruitful womb replenish the wasted ranks, I hear 
her wise counsels making irresistibly attractive 
the flower-strewn ways of peace. 1 see the few 
women who encourage war turning from the error 
of their ways and those who have spurned 
motherhood realising before it is too late the glory 
of their neglected burden. And I believe with a 
faith that nothing can shake, that with these two 
changes and a wise recognition that the fruits of 
the earth were intended for us all, not in accord- 
ance with our gifts but in the measure of our 
needs, a new season may come to this distracted 

earth 1 have too much faith in my 

sex to believe it will let the world perish if the 
real meaning and significance of its duty can be 
brought home to it. We have been ill-educated, 
we have been spoilt, we have been corrupted, but 
for all that there is a certain soundness at the 

heart of woman. She has not shrunk from the 

» 

duties she understands ; even the lapse from 
grace that recent years have revealed, will not 
outlive this understanding.” 

''ALL ABOUT THE WAR- THE INDIAN BE> 
YIEIY WAR BOOK." — A oompreheDsive and authen- 
tio account of the War with numerous illustrations, 
portraits, cartoons, maps and diagrams, contributed by 
officers of the Indian Civil, Military and Medical Ser- 
vices, Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Education- 
ists, Journalists, Lawyers, Publicists and other Specia- 
lists. Edited by G. A. Natesan, with au introduction 
by His Excellency Lord PentLand, with an appreciation 
by H. E. Lord flardinge. Cloth Bound, 240 Portraits, 
IQ^ Illustrations, 37 Cartoons and 16 Maps. Price Rs. 4. 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review,” Rs. 3. 

GiA. Mptehan A Co., Publishers, George Town, Matirae* 
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The Expansion of Asia in the Middle Ages. 

Professor Boiioy Kumar Sarkar, writing in the 
September number of the Modem Review^ explains 
bow the period known as the Middle Ages in 
Europe is the brightest period in Asiatic history 
and is one of continuous growth and progress. 
The Chinese Renaissance followed hard upon the 
Hindu Renaissance of the fifth century A.T)., and 
immediately afterwards, the Japanese on the East 
and the Saracens on the West appeared on the 
scene and added to the splendour of the Asiatic 
Middle Ages. The Chinese rulers of the seventh 
century marched westwards into Turkestan, 
opened up communications by sea with Sassanian 
Persia, and even held intercourse with the Byzan- 
tine Emperors and their Governors in Syria. 
While in the land of Japan there was ruling the 
brilliant Kara dynasty. The amazingly ni^id 
conquests of the Mahomedans carried the front- 
iers of Asia to the Pyrennes and converted 
the Mediterranean Sea almost into an Asiatic 
lake. And the avalanche of the barbarians of 
Scythia kept the whole territory of the Slavs 
to the east of the Carpathian Mountains as a 
mere appendix of Asia. And the princes of 
Moscow were feudatories and tax-farmers to 
their Mongol masters. In the words of Marco 
Polo : “ In Asia and Eastern Europe, scarcely a 
dog might bark without Mongol leave, from the 
borders of Poland and the gulf of Scanderoon to 
the Amur and the Yellow Sea.” 

Culturally speaking, Hindustan was the pre- 
ceptor to the whole of Asia in the early part of 
the Middle Ages. The Sanskrit Panchatantra 
WEIS translated into Persian and palmed off in 
Europe as ^ sop's Fahhs ; Hiouen Thsang was 
propagating Hindu culture in Far Cathay, and 
Japanese scholars were imbuing themselves with 
Hindu ideals at the feet of Chinese Masters 
of Law. The intellectual and spiritual currency 
of th6 Eastern World was struck ofi* in the IiHian 
Thints of thought, and India became the heart and 


brain of the Orient. And it wae the message of 
this Orient that was carried to Europe by the 
Saracens and led to the establishment of her medi- 
teval universities. And according to Sir H. 
Howortlj, even the Mongols furnished their 
quota of ideas to Europe. “ The art of printing, 
the marinere’ compass, Erearms and a great many 
detiiils of social life were not discovered in 
Europe, but imported by means of Mongol influ- 
ence from the furthest East.” The story of the 
Middle Ages in Europe is really the story of 
Greater Asia. 

INDIA AND THE COST OF WAR. 

In the course of an article *in the Fortnightly 
Review on “ England, India and the Cost of 
the War,” Mr. H. J. Jennings points out : — 

Those who complain of India's alleged in- 
adequate contribution conveniently forget that 
this country is probably t\io poorest in the world 
in spite of nearly a century of British rule and 
the peaceful progress accomplished under it, and 
that her contribution is to be judged by the 
standard of her extreme poverty and not by that 
of wealthy England, Relatively to her means 
India is already very heavily taxed, but the 
advocates of extra and heavier taxation, ac- 
quainted with Indian conditions as they are ex- 
pected and supposed to be, probably ^ack the 
sympathy which alone can enable them fully and 
truly to appreciate the noble contribution of India 
to the war, as has been warm-heartedly acknow- 
ledged by Sir Willian Meyer. The fact appears 
to be that there is a class of interested English- 
men who are jealous of India's good name, afid 
who consider it a part of their political duty to 
belittl# the services renderq|i by this country to 
the cause of the Empire, and to create wrong 
impressions aboSt the attitude and sentiments of 

the people of India at a time when such high 
encomiums have been poured upon her for the 
willing and signal assistance rendered by her 
princes and people towards the successful prose- 
cution of the war» 
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WAR AND THE ARTS. 

The English Beviev) for August contains a very 
interesting article on ‘ War and the Arts^’ wherein 
the probable effects of this great European 
War are portrayed. “ The present war has the 
advantage of startling the excellent people who 
are careful to obey the laws of respectability and 
avoid scandal and all the tribe of those who have 
got on in the world because of their manners and 
positions. It has been a war of miracles which 

were outside their world of possibility 

So far as the war Increases the importance in the 
eyes of the world, of small nationalities such as 
, Belgium and Servia and gives them confidence to 
express their views of the world, we shall have an 
influence counteracting the easy silly optimism of 
England .... The defeat after a terrible 
struggle of a nation that tries to tear the tongue 
from the mouths of its opponents, should encour- 
age a reaction of eloquence in these smaller 
peoples who will know too well the terrible sacri- 
fices without which safety cannot be preserved 

By this great European War, men have 

been brought back to the primitive emotions. 
Art which depends on mere wit, mere ingenuity, 
mere thin cleverness, will become unimportant. 
.... For it is the simple passionate elements of 
life that have been almost wholly eliminated from 
the arts — from our architecture, our statues, our 
paintings, our music, and from much of our 
literature.” 

'When the war of ideas takes place on earthly 
battle-fields, the ideas indeed will struggle against 
each other long aftev the physical conflictais ex- 
hausted, and in some epochs and for some subjects 
of life, “ war and revolution are fho thunder and 
voice of the trumpet without which the best 
moral and political ideas never attract sufficient 
attention to lead to difficult action. For the 
world will not listen to n truth, until bloodshed 


and violence have awakened its imagination 
The sluggard imaginations of men are not readily 
stirred except by an appeal that arouse^ the pri- 
mitive emotion of terror. It was largely by 
war and persecution that the supremacy of 
Christianity wss first established .... The 
argument of force is never conclusive without the 
argument of reason, but neither is the argument 
of reason often effective without the argument 
of force. When we open the pages of history, we 
may find proofs, if we understand them, of this 
vital quality of art .... The growth of the 
wonderful Moorish art in Spain offers a curious 
and interesting case of an interchange of influ- 
ences on the arts between two races engaged in 
long ‘Continued warfare.” The Moors were a race 
of young and vigorous culture which made such 
astonishing and rapid growth that, although in 
Africa they had hardly emerged from savagery, 
in Spain they manifested a truly wonderful 
receptivity and absorbed .and developed the best 
elements they found in the life of the country. 
And notwithstanding the age-long wars between 
Spanish Christianity and Moorish Islam ism, the 
Spaniards and the Moors remained closely related 
in the arts, and they contributed to the same 
work of national civilisation. 
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India After The War: Self-Government for India 

BY THE RT. liEV. DR. WHITEHEAD; BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


The following is a reprint from Tka Nineteentk 
Century ami After : — 

It may seem prematuro to discuRB what ih to happen 
after the War, till the War is over and the victory 
won. So far as Europe is concerncjd, this is probably 
the ease. It will be time enough to consider how 
the map* of Europe is to be re-arranged when wo 
can see the end. Before that comes, many things 
may happen which v/ill greatly modify the final 
settlemeijt of accounts. On the other hand, in India 
the War is elearl> bringing us face to face with definite 
problems of grout diiliculty and complexity, that will 
need long and anxious study befoio they can bo rightly 
solved, and it is not too soon to begin at once to con- 
sider the problem that wc lia^e got to solve and the 
dillifiulties which lie in the way of its solution. 

In the first place, then, we inii‘<t frankly recognise 
that the War is hound to have an enormous inikienee on 
Indian life and thought and upon the whole politieal 
situation. The Kusso-.laparioso War liad an extraordi- 
nary effect on India, and ono could feel the thrill of a 
new hope passing over the whole Continent when it was 
over; but this' War will have a far more potent and 
widespread effect on the peoples of India than the war 
between Russia and Japan. To begin with, India is 
taking a direct part in it Indian blood is being freely 
shod, Indian treasure is being lavishly spent. In tho 
Russo Japanese War, India was only an interested 
spectator: in this War she is ono of tho actors. And 
while tho former was a more local War for material 
interests, this is a great world-struggle of confiicting 
moral and political ideals. The liberty and civilisation 
of tho world are at stake, and the princes and peoples 
of India feel to-day that they are making history. The 
day that Indian troops, therefore, landed at Marseilles 
marked the beginning of a now epoch in Indian historVi 
it put India into a nejy position not ody as regards the 
British Empire, hut also as regards the progress and 
civilisation of the world. Never before has India taken 
part in a great world-movement. Shut olT from the rest 
of the world by the great barrier gf the Himalayas, she 
has lived her life, dreamed her dreams and thought her 
great thoughts apart in solitude. Now her long period 
of isolation is at an end. She is taking her part in a 
groat War that is to decide tho future progress of the 
world’s civilisation for the next hundred years. 

It is well that we should try to realise what a change 
this sudden entry on to the stage of the world s history 
tmust make in tho outlook, the feelings and the id^s or 
the Indian peoples. If lie moj^^omparo great things 
with small, it will be lik^the OlUbtoge that comes over a 
boy when he goes to Ifilhool* The sudden passing 
into a new world affects his tvhole way of lookinj^t 
things and eeen his attitude towards his parents. Wo 
must expect that there will be a similar change in India 
and that when the War is over, she will enter upon a 
new stage in her history. • 
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Even before tho War, tho political situation in India 
was one of unstable et^uilibrium. On tho one hand it is 
acknowledged by all reaHoiiahle men that the great needs 
of India - poaco, justice, unity, social reform, education 
and the development of its material resources - can only 
be satihfied by the maiiitonaiicc of British Government. 
The outburst of loyalty to tho British Empire and to our 
Sovereign at thi; beginning of the War was a striking 
testimony to the strength of this feeling among Indians 
of all clasfioy. There is undoubtedly a very small body 
of anarchists in Bengal who still carry on a criminal 
campaign of outrage and assassination against the police 
and the British oHieials, and there is a section of the 
Nationalist J’arty who aie now starting a campaign in 
favour of Home Rule for India immediately ; but 
with these o^AeptionH it is true to say that the desiro for 
the maintenance of British rule is uni\ersal among the 
great mass of the peoples of India. On the other hand, 
the last fifty years have seen the rapid growth of an 
educated class throughout India ^'vho have received a 
Western education, arc imbued with English ]}olitioal 
ideals, and by reason of a common language and civili- 
sation, have Lmon inspired with a sense of National unity, 
and which the Indian National Congress is the outward 
and visible sign. Among this class of educated men 
there has boon growing up for the last half-century an 
increasing desire for a larger share in the government 
of their own country, a longing that India should have - 
its place in tho sun, and tho vision of an Indian Nation, 
independent and solf-govorning, taking its place with 
tho Colonies of Cannada, South Africa and Australia, 
as an integral part of the British Empire. We must 
not imagine that tho \V^ar will alter the fundamental 
facts of tho polititial situation and lead the educated 
classes of India to abandon their ideals. People in 
England are apt to imagine that the great outburst of 
loyalty in India at the beginning of tho War has put an 
end to political unrest, and that, when the War is over, 
Aiyo shall find ourselves in unooth waters : but that is an 
utter niist.4tvc If educated Indians desired a large share 
in the government of their own country before the War 
began, that desire will be far stronger when the War 
is over ; if the desire to realise the ideal of Self-Govern- 
ment and to play an honourable part in tho historyfkof 
tho world was strong in the hearts of the Indian peoples 
before the Indian troops landed in France, it will become 
incomparably stronger after the War, 

All ^Englishmen would ackncUklodge that these are 
honourable ambitions and that the vision of the India 
that is to be IS a, noble and inspiring ideal, dnd that 
there is nothing in this ambition or this ideal in any 
way inconsistent with perfect loyalty to the British 
Empire or with the full and frank recognition of the 
fact that for many years to come the strength and effici- 
ency of the British Government are absolutely necessary 
if the ideal is to be attained. There is, therefore, no 
reason in tho nature of things why we should look for- 
ward with any apprehension to the fact that the War is 
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bound fco give an immense stimulus both to the honour- 
able ambitions of the eduoated class and also to their 
longing to realise the ideal of a Self-Governing India. 
At the same time there has undoubtedly been a confliot 
between the ideal of the Englishman in India and the 
ideal of the eduoated India during the last few years, 
and we must expect that the conflict will be more acute 
after the War. It is not due to the fact thaf the two 
ideals are necessarily irreconcilable, but simply to the 
fact that each of the two races naturally tends to look 
at the political situation from a different angle and to 
a one-sided and partial view of the problem it pre- 
sents. It is perhaps natural that thife should be so; 
simply because Englishmen and Indians differ so widely 
in temperament and mental oharaotoristios. We Eng- 
lish people are by temperament suspicious of ideals: we 
naturally fix our attention on present facts and deal 
with them as best we can : our whole interest is in the 
ataiuB quo : we live and work for the present and do 
not look forward to the future, and that to a very 
large extent is the secret of our success in the building 
of the Empire. It has been said that England conquer- 
ed India in a fit of absent-mindedness, and this is partly 
true : we did not come to India with any idea of Empire 
with affy intention of conquering India : we came as 
traders; we established factories becauil) they were 
necessary for the security of our trade ; we assumed the 
Government of Districts and States because it seemed 
necessary to do so for the security of our faotories, 
and so we were led on by the practical necessities of 
the case step by step until at last there came out this 
Empire ! We are doing much the same thing now ; we 
are tidcing one step after another by the education of 
the people, the extension of railways and telegraphs, 
the spread of the English language, the training of the 
people in the arts of Government, the creation of a 
sense of unity among the peoples of India, and we are 
thus preparing the way for great political changes in the 
future* but wo never trouble ourselves to look 
ahead ’ or seriously to think what is the inevit- 
able goal towards which we are tending. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the good and evil thereof. 

On the other band, Indians are essentially idealists ; 
their whole interest in the past has been centred in 
religion, philosophy, and the abstract sciences of logic 
and mathematics. They have never taken much interest 
in history ; tbeir tendency is to concentrate on ideals, 
to go back to first principles, to dream dreams and see 
viBionB,and largely to ignore the intermediate stops by 
which the visions and ideals must bo realised. In this 
: respect there is a strong resemblance between the 
^ genius of the Indians and that of the Germans. Bern- 
hardi remarks in one of his books^ that the most 
inilkortant fact about a politician is his conception of 
the universe ; and the debates of the German Ueiohstsg 
are full of fervent appeals to those general conceptions 
of the universe. Appeals of this kind would be greeted 
with shouts of laught# or with cold contemptiin the 
British Parliament. Mr, Balfour is a philosopher and 
has his ftoneeptioos of the universe, but he would never 
dream of appealing to them in the House of Commons. 
But, as I have said, this love of ideals and abstractions 
isthoroughiv Indian. A few years ago, when I was 
visiting a college in India, I attended a debate, got up 
for my benefit by some college students. They had 
ohosen as the subject of debate the superiority of 
eeltbaoy over matrimony. The subject was a purely 
abstract one so for as they themselves were concerned, 


as they were all married men, and the disoussioo was 
equally remote frotp the ordinary facts of life; the 
leader of the Opposition began bis speech by stating with 
great fervour and opnviotion : * Celibacy is contrary to 
the categorical imperative of Kant.’ As another illus- 
tration of the same characteristic of the Indian mind, 
1 may quote the effort of an orator in a humbler rank nf 
life. When I was in Calcutta, I formed a guild of 
Indian Christian servants ; at our first meeting the 
question was discussed whether the limit of age for 
admission to the Guild should bo seventeen or eighteen. 
The Bishop’s butler spoke first and solemnly began : 
^In the beginning God ereated the heaven and the 
earth’; the intermediate facts necessary for deciding 
the question before us were entirely ignored. 

When people with such utterly different mental 
charaoteristies look at the political sftuation as it now 
exists in India, they itaturally view it in an entirely 
different way. English officials in India, as a rule, fix 
their thoughts on the tacts and needs of present and 
ignore the ideals of the future; educated Indians fix 
their minds on the ideals of the future and |b a very 
large extent ignore the tacts and needs of the present. 

On the one hand, the English officials do not at all 
realise what a natural and honourable ambition it is on 
the part of the educated class to desire a greater share 
in the government of their own country, nor how 
splendid the vision is of a self-governing India ; nor 
can they understand how difficult their position must 
necessarily be in India from the meno fact that they are 
foreigners governing a people with an ancient civilisa- 
tion and history of their own. They forget that no 
educated and civilised people like to be governed by 
foreigners, however well they govern, «and that the 
desire for independence and Belf-Government is a 
simple elementary fact of human nature. They have 
always imagined that because they have governed well, 
their Government must necessarily be popular. Jt was 
once said by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that good 
Government is no substitute for Belf-Governmeot ; 
opinions may differ on this point, but we ought t6 
realise more fully than we do the enormous disadvant- 
age wo labour under owing to the mere fact that we are 
governing India as a foreign bureaucracy. 

Then, again, it is hard for us to realise the fact that 
India has a civilisation of its own, which it ought to 
develop upon its own lines. There are certain princi- 
ples of thought, morality, socbil life and political 
progress which are oommon to all mankind. It is our 
duty and privilege to establish these principles in 
India; but, on the other hand, the exact form 
which these ‘ principles will assume in India is 
necessarily different from that which they have 
assumed in England. Our function is to sow 
seeds and let them grow in accordance with 
the genius of the Indian peoples. India has got 
its own contribution to make t.o the thought, the reli- 
gion, the social and political life of humanity ; but it oan 
never make this contribution unless it is allowed ulti- 
mately to grow and develop upon its own natural lines i 
in accordance with its genius, and this is not possi- 
ble without political S'l^f-Go^^lNiment. At the present 
moment the progress of civilisation in India necessarily 
proceeds upon Western lines; it is at every point 
governed and directed by Englishmen; but 6ur ultimate 
aim ought to be the development of a truly Indian oiviff- 
sation on Indian lines, 
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And then, again, it is difficult for Eaglishmen in India 
to realise that in spite of the faots of past history, it is 
still true that the ultimate basis on which the British 
Government in India must rest in the future, is the will 
of the Indian peoples. Englishmen have been accus- 
tomed in the past to talk of India as a conquered country. 
Wo constantly hear it said that after all we have won 
India by the sword and intend to keep it by the sword ; 
in the same way English people in India have often 
spoken of themselves as the ruling race. Such language 
has always been foolish and mischievous ; it has tended 
to wound the self-respect of educated Indians and it has 
made more galling than it need have been the yoke of 
foreign Government But what we need to realise now 
is, that as a statement of our future position in India 
such language wiU be a complete anachronism. What- 
ever ma^ have been the origin of the British Govern- 
ment in India, its only justification now is the fact that 
it is necessary for the welfare, the happiness and the 
future progress of the Indian peoples themselves and 
that thf great mass the Indian peoples wish 
it to continue. Were the peoples of India ever to 
become fit for independence and wish for independence, 
the British Government would have done its work and 
would retire. The idea that we can ever maintain our 
Government by force against the general will of the 
Indian people is unthinkable. Even if it were physi- 
cally possible, our conscience would never allow us to 
use force and shed blood to maintain a foreign Govern- 
ment in India, if the mass of tlio people wished for a 
Government of their own. And the present War is 
making it doubly impossiblo for us over to try to impose 
our Government upon the peoples of India by force. 
Wo are lighting now to the death against the claim of 
a single nation or race to impose its civilisation on the 
world and to dominate the other nations of Europe ; but 
if it is wrong for Germany to attempt to impose her 
Kultur upon unwilling nations, it is equally wrong for 
England to attempt to impose her Government and 
civilisation upon India against the will of the Indian 
peoples. We cannot fight for one set of principles in 
Europe and then apply another set of principles in India. 

At the same time the present War is surely striking 
proof that the British Government can take its stand 
upon the will of the Indian peoples with perfect safety. 
It has been a wonderful demonstration of fundamental 
loyalty of the great mass of the princes and peoples of 
India to the British Empire ; and if it has revealed the 
loyalty of India to the people of England, it has also 
revealed to the people of India the value to them of the 
British Empire. This ought to make a great dilTorence 
to the practical policy (ff the British Government in 
India. Eitherto undoubtedly the policy of England in 
India has been to a very large extent dominated by a 
latent fear for the security of British rule. One result 
of the War surely ought to be to exercise this fear and 
to lead Englishmen as a body boldly to face the realities 
of the situation and to base their Government on the 
will of the people. 

The outbreak of sedition in the Punjab at the begin- 
ning of 1915, and the revelations made at the trial of the 
oonspirators of a plot to massacre Europeans, raise a re- 
volt among the Indian troops and drive the British out 
of India, may seem at first sight to show that this fear is 
by/io means without justification even now, and that 
the will of the people is a very shaky foundation on 
which to base our rule. But in reality this very plot 
only supplies a strong additional reason vfor trusting 


the masses of the Indian peoples. The plot itself was 
hatched in America and British Columbia. It was 
probably engineered mainly by German influence and 
German money. The conspirators were the men who 
went over to British Columbia in the Komagata Maru^ 
and the people who brought the plot to the knowledge 
of the ^ritish Government wero the Bikh peasantry. 
The fact that the conspiracy utterly failed and was 
nipped in the bud was due entirely* to the staunch 
loyalty of the mass of the Sikh peasants and soldiers in 
the Punjab, If the plot proves anything, it is that the 
British Government need not fear for one moment to 
take their stand on the will of the great mass of the 
people of India. 

1 hope it will not seem presumptuous to suggest that 
politicians in India may well learn a lesson from tlie 
experience of the Christian Church. As a rule, no 
doubt the ohildron of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. But 1 venture to 
think that for once the children of light have shown the 
greater wisdom. '^I'he Missionary Societies in India 
have to deal on a much smaller scale with precisely the 
same problem as that which confronts the State. They 
are administering the afTairs of a large body of Indian 
Christians through a small body of foreign missionaries, 
who correspond very closely to the foreign bureaucracy 
of the State. There is the same tendency to apply 
Western methods to an Eastern people, the same dis- 
content with foreign rule, the same claim on the part of 
educated Indians for a larger share in the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs, the same spirit of unrest ; but the 
Anglican and Protestant Missionary Societies through- 
out India have always recognised the fact that, however 
good and efficient foreign rule may be, and however 
necessary it may be for the foundation of the Church, 
it is essentially a temporary expedient which cannot 
possibly be regarded as a permanent substitute for Self- 
Government. They have always maintained that the 
only possible ideal for the Church in India is an 
independent Indian Church managing its own affairs, 
living its own life, and developing on its own lines. 
They realise that the Self-Governmen^ of the Indian 
Church is necessary to enable it to play its proper part 
in the life and thought of Christendom. There may be, 
and there are, legitimate difi’eren^'es of opinion as to the 
steps that ought to be taken in the immediate future for 
the realisation of this ideal and as to whether it is ex- 
pedient at a particular time to take a particular step 
forward or not. But there is no difference of opinion 
whatever with regard to the ideal itself. 

The result of this attitude on the part of the Mission- 
ary Societies is that, while there undoubtedly is occa- 
sional friction between individual missionaries in the 
field and their Indian fellow-workors, and differences of 
opinion with regard to the exact measure of Self-Govern- 
ment for which any particular section of the Christian 
oommunity is fitted, at the same time Europeans and 
Indiiftis alike are working consciously for a common 
end, and are inspired by a common ideal. And this fact 
dominates the wj^ole policy of the Missionary Bocieties, 
each stop that they take being intended definitely to be 
a step onwards towards the one goal. They are intent 
not on securing their own position or ensuring the per- 
manence of their work and influence in India, but on 
preparing for the time when their presence in India is 
no longer necessary. When, therefore, Indian Chris- 
tians speak or write about the future Self-Government 
of the Indian Church, the Missionary Societies do not 
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acouBe them of disloyalty or regard them in any way 
with Buspioion. The more talk there is about the Seif> 
Government of the Indian Church, the bettor wo are all 
pleased. We do our utmost to encourage idoas of this 
kind and to stimulate tho Indian Christians to realise 
their responsibilities and prepare themselves to meet 
them, and we can look forward to the natural develop- 
ment of Uieir ideas and aspirations witli equanimity. 
Our greatest triumph will be the iinal establishment of 
an Indian Church entirely independent of foreign 
misBionaries and foreign control. 

1 cannot help thinking that in the same way the British 
Government would onormoutily strengthen its position 
in India if it wore to raalui the Self-Government of India 
as an integral part of the Britii^h Empire its avowed 
object and ideal, encouraging educated Indians definitely 
to look forward to this ideal and shaping its own policy 
consistently with a view to this one groat end. The 
Government would then practically adopt the platform 
of the Nationalist Party. There would be no differences 
between them as to the end at which they are aiming, 
and though there would naturally be much difference of 
opinion, not only between Englishmen and Indians, but 
also between Indians and Indians and Englishmen and 
Englishmen with regard to the particular steps that 
might wisely bo taken at any particular tTme, still both 
alike would be working for a common ideal. The differ- 
ence that this would make in the relations between the 
Government and the educated Indians as a body, as 
represented by the National Congress, would be immense. 
It would alter the whole of the political situation and 
would do more than anything else to allay the unrest 
which has been such a disquieting feature cf Indian 
politics during the last fifey years, and it would give a 
consistency to our work and policy which at the present 
moment they do not possess. The danger of the present 
situation consists largely in tho fact that, with notable 
exceptions, Englishmen in India are not only opposed to 
the feelings and sentiments of educated Indians, but also 
to the inevitable tendency of their own work and policy. 
Western education, the influence of British civilisation, 
British literature and British political ideals have all 
been tending for the last seventy years to stimulate 
strongly among the educated clal^scs the desire tor 
national liberty and Self-Government. And yet English- 
men have managed to give the impression that they re- 
gard this desire as dangerous and disloyal. 

III. 

But if, on the one hand, Englishmen in India used to 
cultivate the spirit of idealism, on the other hand there is 
an equal necessity tor a change of attitude on the part 
of educated Indians, They need to realise far more than 
they do at present, the enormous difficulties that lie in 
the way of the realisation of their ideaTof a self-go verning 
India, 

To begin with, India is a oontinent, not a country. 
It is inhabited not by one race but by forty. Its vast 
population is split up by divisions of race, religibn, and 
ooste. The Dra vidian races in the South are widely 
differenl in temperament and character from the races 
of the North, The Bengalis are utterly different from 
the Punjabis, while the Maharattas of the Bombay 
Presidency are different from them both. The antago- 
nism between Hindus and Muhammadans is notorious ; 
they differ not only in religion but in their ideals of 
Booial life and Government. So, too, within the Hindu 
oommuhity there is no real homogeneity. The Brahman 
find the outoaete alre as wide asunder as the poles, much 


wider asunder than the slaves and their master in the 
Roman Empire. How to enable these heterogeneous 
elements to work together as members of one body for 
the development of a common civilisation is a problem 
that will tax to the uttermost all the resources of 
British statesmanship. Tho political development of 
India, indeed, must m the future bo the work of Indians 
and not of Englishmen. Ail that the English Govern- 
ment can now do is, to prepare the way and to create 
those conditions which will enable the Indian peoples 
to work out their own political and social salvation. 
But still the preliminary work of creating these condi- 
tions rests in the immediate future mainly with the 
British Government, and no sfatcNmon in the world 
have ever had set thorn a mere difficult task. 

Then, again, to add to the difficulty, there is a singular 
lack of ordinary business capacity, governing power and 
political instinct among the vast majority of tfie Indian 
people. To govern an Empire of 320 million people is a 
big business proposition. It requires great financial 
ability and power oi organisation. But these arc just the 
weak points in the Indian character. The Parsis in 
Bombay have a genius for business. A few Hindus are 
successfully managing largo business concerns in Bombay 
and elsewhere, A tew Muhammadans are successful 
merchants; the Indians in South Africa owe their un- 
popularity largely to their talent for petty trade; but 
owing to the circumstances of their history for tho last 
five‘s thousand VLSI'S, the Indian peoples have had no 
training in business that would at all fit them to ad- 
minister the affairs of a large Empire, At the present 
moment, I doubt whether it would bo possible to get 
together a body of Indians who could successfully 
manage the railways of Jndia , and there is a wide gap 
between the management of the railways and the ad- 
ministration of the Empire. And this particular diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact that State socialism is far 
more developed in India than in England. People look 
to the State for everything. The land is owned by the 
State ; most of the railways are owned by the States ; if 
a new industry needs starting, everyone clamours for 
the State to start it. The Government is expected to 
play the part of fairy godmother on a much more exten- 
sive scale in India than in England. And that means 
that it is constantly called upon to embark on enter- 
prises that demand a great deal of business capacity. It 
is unfortunate, tiicrefore, that so very few of the gra- 
duates of the Indian Univers^ies ever embark on a 
business career. All of them, with very few exceptions, 
either go into Government service or become lawyers, 
doctors or teachers. It would bo a great step towards 
Self-Government in India if half of our graduates would 
devote themselves business, instead of to Govern- 
ment service or the Jaw. 

Then, again, there is the further difficulty that there 
is at present very little foundation on which to build 
any form of popular Government, really expressing the 
will of the Indian people as a whole. There is hardly any 
trace of democracy in India ; tlie only forms of Govern- 
ment known are despotism and bureaucracy. The Native 
States are for the most part governed on the principle of 
despotism, in some cases tempered by bureaucraioy, 
and British India is governed by a bureaucracy temper- 
ed by a narrow oligarchy. There is a Legislative 
Assembly for each Province and a Legislative Council 
for British India as a whole ; but the various obnstftuen- 
cies which elect the roetubers of these Legislative 
Assemblies: differ very little in site from tha small 
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boroughs io EngJand a oentury ago. The number of 
eleotors is astoniohingly few, and in South India, where 
more than 80 per cent, of the educated claHses belong to 
the Brahman caste, the Legislative Councils practically 
represent a minute fraction of the population It in 
broadly true, therefore, to say that at the present 
moment popular Covornment in India does not exist. 
It is possible that the* germ of democracy may he found 
in the old Village Panchayats ; but the higiily centriilised 
administration of the JJritish (govern merit has so far 
destroyed their power and importance, that the}*^ are at 
the present moment ulmoHt iion-cxistent. 

There is yet one more dilhculty which must be faced. 
It is the old familiar diHieiilty of putting a now patch on 
an old garment.. We have gut a systcui or Guvornm(‘nt 
in British India at the present moment which on the 
whole works fairly well, which has given to India the 
signal \)loHHings of peace, order, justice, unity, maierial 
progress, and civilisation, and no reasons l)le man would 
be mad enough to propose that it should be swept away 
and an independent Indian (rovenimcnt of some kind 
or other suddenly put in its place. Hut it is extremely 
difficult to develop any syhtoiu of real Self-Goveinment 
under the shadow of the existing bureaucracy. It is 
one thing to asHocuatc Indians with Englishmen in 
carrying on a European system of governnicnt and 
developing a European system of ciMlisatiun ; but it is 
another thing altogether to tram the peoples of India 
to govern themselves and to develop their own civilisa- 
tion on their own lines. Here again the experience of 
the Christian Church is much to the point The 
English Church has been introduced into India and 
has established among a large body of Indian Chri.M- 
tians tl^ Anglican system of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship; we have translated the English Pra>or Book 
into the vernaculars of India; we train our clergy in 
Anglican theology and administer discipline in accord- 
ance with the law of the English Church, Thus the 
whole system is Anglican through and through, and it 
is not the less Anglican because wo administer it among 
our Indian congregations mamly through Indian clergy- 
men ; we do not imagine tliat, hocauso an Anglican 
system is adminiMtered by Indian clergymen, it becomes 
thorebv any the mure fitted to be the true expression 
of the faith, devotion, and spiritual life of Indian 
Christians. What we look forward to in the future is, 
not an Anglican system administc'red by Indians, but an 
Indian system of faith, worship, and discipline, develop- 
ed and managed by Indians themsolves. We fully 
recognise that the fact of the system being administered 
by Indians does not make it truly Indian or suited to the 
genius and the needs of Che Indian people, and that it 
will be impossible for a truly fiidian Church ever to 
develop on its own lines until it can groAv up independent 
of English countrol. 

IV. 

Assuming, however, a spirit of sweet roasonableness 
on the part of both Indians and Europeans, each trying 
to seo the other’s point of view and both working toge- 
ther with their different gifts and temperaments to- 
wards the common end, what possible lines of advance 
are there towards the great ideal of a Self- Governing 
India ? 

The first is obviously to increase the number of 
Indians in Governmeot service and promote them 
oontinually to positions of greater and greater respon- 
sibility, with the idea that ultimately the B|;iti8h element 


in the Government will to a very large extent disappear 
and India be governed almost entirely by Indians. This 
is praotically the policy which has been steadily pursued 
for the last sixty or seventy years. Lord Alorley’s 
reforms wore a great step in this direction, and the 
further reforms which have for some years past been 
advocated by the Nationalist Party nil tend to the 
same end. This policy undoubtedly is valuable, 
inasmuch as it serves to train u largo body of Indians 
in the art of administration and to bring the Government 
more in touch with Indian thought and feeling; but on 
the other hand, as lias boon pointed out above, it can- 
not be regarded as a true solution of the problem tliat 
ha.M ultimately to bo solved When it has reached its 
end, it will only Lc the substitution of an Indian for a 
foreign hureaiK'rucy. But Avhat is needed in India in 
the future is a (loverement based upon and expressing 
the will of the Indian peoples. The problem before us 
is not the creation of an Indian bureaucracy, hut the 
development in India of some form of popular Govern- 
ment One of the foremost Indian politicians remarked 
very truly a few months ago ; ' Even if all the posts in 
the Civil Service were lillod with Indians, that would 
not eonstilnte Self-Government for India. Belf-Gov- 
otnment must begin from below. There can be no such 
thing as Stlf-Govornment until the people in every 
village have learnt to govern themselves.’ 

The second line of advance is the development of 
Local Holf-Government in municipalities and villages. 
This policy has been steadily carried out in India so far 
as municipalities and districts arc concerned since the 
days of Lord Ripon, and it has achieved a certain 
measiin; of success. It has opened out to Indian 
gentlemen throughout the country an opportunity of 
useful public service in towns, cities, and districts ; it 
Is giving to a certain number of them a training in 
public affairs ; it has acc'ustomod people to the working 
of representative institutions, and it has undoubtedly 
sown the seeds of popular Government. It would be 
unreasonable indeed to expect that a system of this kind 
would be ail unqualified succors from the very beginning. 
Jt started with a body of men untrained in public 
business, very of^en, it must bo admitted, deficient in 
public spirit and more prone to 'alk than to act; but 1 
think that it is true to say that during the last thirty 
years Municipal Government throughout India has 
made steady progress. It remains to extend this system 
to Local Self-Government from the towns and districts 
to the villages. This is one of the reforms which the 
late Mr. (^okhale advocated in the statement sub- 
mitted by him to the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralisation. He proposed that, in all villages with a 
population of 500 and over, a Panchayat (lit. a Com- 
mittee of five) should be constituted by statute, to consist 
of live or seven members, and that the villages below 
500 should cither be joined to larger adjoining villages 
or grouped into unions. These Panchayats, he said, 
should be invested with such powers and funotions as 
the disposal of simple money claims, the tria^ of trivial 
oU'ences, the execution and supervision of village works, 
the management of village forests, the carrying out of 
meuBures of famine and plague relief, the control of 
village Avatcr-supply and sanitation, and the supervision 
of school attendance 

The Village Panchayat is a very ancient institution, 
dating from the days when the village was a Self- 
Governing community with a very large measure of 
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independence. The institution of village Pnnchayats, 
therefore, would not be a new thing in India. We have 
utiliaed them for the purposes of Churoh discipline in 
many mission districts with great success. They are 
linatitutions which the people understand and which 
they are capable of working by themselves. There seems 
to be no reason why they should not be as sucpessfully 
revised by the State, as they have already been by the 
Churoh. 

A third possible line of advance is much more open to 
eritioism. The ideal towards which we ought to aim in 
British India is, as has already been said, not a bureau- 
eratio system administered by Indians, but a truly popu- 
lar Government; but we are confronted with the diffi- 
onlty that, on the one band, we cannot make any 
advance towards that ideil so long as we maintain the 
oxiating system of Government ; while on the other hand 
in British India, as a whole, the maintenance of the 
existing bureaucratic form of Government is for the 
present and in the immediate future absolutely neces- 
sary. The suggestion, then, has been made more than 
ODoe that it might be possible for the State to make 
some such experiment in particular areas as is 
now being made by the Church. We are confront- 
ed by precisely the same difficulty in the develop- 
ment of our Church life as the difficulty that now 
confronts the State ; the affairs of our Indian Christian 
congregations are administered by European missionaries 
appointed by the Cmmittees of Missionary Societies at 
Home, and while this system continues it is very difficult 
to make any real advance towards the independent life 
of the Indian Christian Church. What we have done, 
however, is to take a particular district and ^ut that 
entirely in charge of Indian clergy and lay-workers under 
an Indian Bishop ; the whole work is supported by 
Indians and managed by Indians and carried on in accord- 
ance with Indian ideas. The experiment met at the be- 
ginning with very severe criticism, and obviously there 
was the possibility of failure ; but, even had it failed, 
failure in a particular district would not have been a 
great disaster ; as a matter of fact, it has proved an 
unqualified success. Would it not be possible for the 
State to make a similar experiment ? There are already a 
very large number of independent Btdtes in India under 
despotic forms of Government tempered by bureauoraev. 
Why should not one or more of these States establish a 
popular form of Government ? This could, of course, 
only be done by the Indian rulers or princes of these 
States themselves acting on their own initiative. It is 
not a reform that could be or ought to be forced upon 
them by the British Government, and it is also not a 
reform that could be introduced into any State that had 
not been previously prepared for it by the spread of 
education among the mass of the population. But I 
.believe that a few, at any rate, of the more progressive 
Native States would very soon be ready for an advance 
in this direction, and that the more enlightened Indian 
princes would be glad to introduce this reform, and for 
the good of their people limit their own autocratic powers 
and aodept the honourable positicjp of constitutional 
rulers. Even if the experiment was not altogether a 
suooess, it would not be a great disaster ; it Is not likely 
that such States would be worse governed than some of 
!the existing Native States under autooratio rule. On the 
Other hand, if it was a success it might form a model for 
the extension of popular Self-Government not only 
among the Native States generally, but also in 
British Ihdia. 


It is a minor point, but 1 venture to think that it ia a 
mistake to discourage tfie serious study of fndian ^olitios 
in our Indian Universities. There is at the present 
moment a good deal of wild talk and writing on political 
subjects, but there is extraordinarily little sorioue and 
sober study of them. We greatly need in India a large 
body of thoughtful Indian politicians of the type of tlie 
late Mr. Gokhale, and a great deal might bo done to 
oreate such a body of men for the service of the Sikte 
by fostering and encouraging the study of political and 
social questions in the Universities. I fully believe 
myself that a school of Political Science in each Univer- 
sity, with a body of really able professors to teach the 
subject, would have a very wholesome and steadying 
effect upon Indian politics. It would create in each 
Province a sound body of public opinion ; it would 
discourage wild and thoughtless talk, and it woqld raise 
up a body of men who in time would bo able to apply 
the universal principles of political science to the special 
conditions of Indian life and society. 

A more important point is the cultivation of friendly 
social relations between Europeans and Indians. It 
may be true that social relation between Europeans and 
Indians cannot be quite satisfactory so long as there is 
political inequality ; and it may also ho true, as is 
constantly urged by Europeans, that Indian customs, 
especially the seclusion of women and the caste rules 
of the Hindus with rcl'erence to food, place great obsta- 
cles !n the way of social relations between tlio two races. 
At the same time it is a great exaggeration to ssy that 
there can be no social relations at all between the two 
races until these obstacles are removed. I can bear 
witness from my own experience of thirty years in India, 
both in Calcutta and Madras, that a very largp amount 
of social intercourse between Europeans and Indians 
is perfectly possible in spite of all obstacles, and that 
such intercourse is of the utmost value to both parties. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that more friendly 
social relations would do a great deal to enable Euro- 
peans and Indians to understand one another and to 
soften down on the part of educated Indians tlie inevit- 
able dislike of foreign rule. The existing aloofness of 
Europeans from educated Indians in social matters 
necessarily gives the impression of haughtiness and 
a sense of superiority, and this is exactly what we 
ought to try by all means to avoid. It may be quite 
true that as rulers and men of business, Europeans are 
superior to Indians, but it is pot desirable that we 
Europeans should bo constantly asserting the fact. 

What we both need to recognise far more fully than 
we do at present is, that Indians and Europeans have 
different virtues, different fauKs and different gifts, and 
that the colossal t&k of creating a Self-Governing 
India needs the gifts and virtues of both races. It is 
utterly impossible for the Europeans alone, or for the 
educated Indians alone, to accomplish so ^eat a bask. 
It is imperatively needed that we both work together 
in harmony and sympathy. 

We have long ago learnt that lesson in the Christian 
Church ; it is high time that it was fully learnt in the 
State as well ; but it never will be learnt so long as 
Europeans as a body maintain their present attitude 
aloofness and will not make the effort needed to make 
friends with educated Indians. 1 do not overlook tiie 
diffioulties in the way of this. Social i^tetfoonpse i| not 
easy between two sets of people who bavi^ different 
interests, different social customs and A different outlook 
upon life, The main however, that is of 
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BU^remp importance )b, that Engliahmen and Indians 
alike should henceforth make a ileal and serious effort to 
understand one another, to see clearly the goal for which 
they ought to strive and to work together in a spirit of 
brot^rhood towards a common end. The war is a great 
call to brotherhood not only to the British Empire but 
to the Nations of the world, and the only solution of the 
great problems which it will create in the world and the 
Edlpire alike will be found in the cultivation of the 
Christian, spirit of brotherhood instead of the old pagan 
spirit of raoe-pride, class-prejudice and what has well 
been called 'private mindedness,’ which has hitherto 
been the root of all evil in international relations, and in 
the social and spiritual life of States and Empires. 

A more serious and difficult ijuestion that the War is 
bound to bring to the fore is that of National defenoe. 
Two grievances have for some years past been acutely 
felt wfth reference to this matter. The first is the 
exclusion of Indians from the ranks of commissioned 
officers, and the second their exclusion from the volun- 
teers. At present no Indian can bo appointed to a 
Comniission in the Indian Army and no Indian oan join 
the volunteers. The poorest Eurasian can becorao a 
volunteer, but not the son of an Indian Member of 
Council. This is naturally resented as a stigma on the 
loyalty of the Indian people. The only reason that can 
be given for it is, that a large bodv of Indian volunteers 
would constitute a danger to the stability of the British 
Government. 

But whatever the reason for those two disabilities may 
be, it is clear that the question w'ill have to be recon- 
sidered after the War. At the meeting of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress held in Madras in neeomber 1914, a 
Resolution was passed urging on Government 'the neces- 
sity, wisdom, and justice of throwing open the higher 
offices in the Army to Indians and of establishing military 
schools and colleges whore they might be trained for a 
military career as officers of the Indian Army ’ ; and also 
' the reorganisation and extension of the present system 
of volunteering so as to enable Indians, without dis- 
tinction of race or class, to enlist as citi/.en soldiers of 
the Empire.’ This demand was renewed in the National 
Congress held at Bombay in December 1915, and has 
found expression in numerous local Conferences during 
the last few months. These questions, therefore, are 
bound to come up immediately after the War, and it is 
well that Englishmen in India should begin to consider 
what is going to be their attitude towards them. 
Ultimately, it must depend on whether they hold to the 
old idea that the British Government in India rests on 
British bayonets or realise that the time has now oome 
to base our policy -frankly on the principle 
that the only possible foundation of the Gov- 
ernment of India is the will of the Indian 
peoples. If that is once raalised and admitted, there 
oan be no possible danger in allowing the peoples of 
India to undertake the responsibility for the defenoe of 
their own country. And we need to remember that the 
lessons of the War have shown us clearly that in the 
future the only people who oan possibly defend India 
from an attack by land will be the Indians themselves. 
Happily, there is no prospect of an attack on India by 
any Great Power, at any rate, for the next fifty years. 
But if ever the time comes when it is necessary to defend 
India against serious aggression, her present army will 
be ill numbers hopelessly inadequate. It does not number 
pparly a millon men, and even three millions would be 


msufficient for a great w-ar upon the modern scale. 
England might possibly be able to send .500,000 men to 
India at a crisis, but the vast ma jority of ihe troops would 
have to bo raised and equipped in India. Surely this 
ought to bo taken into account when wo are considering 
the question of National defence m India at the' 
present-day. 

But after all the main point that ought to be strongly 
emphasised at the present time is, that what we need 
after the War is a change of ettitudo on the part of both 
Indians and Europeans. On the one hand, we need a 
more stalesmanliko attitude on the p.art of the general 
body of Indian Nationalists and a fuller recognition of 
the work that has to be done in co-operation with the 
British Government before Home Rule can become a 
question of practical politics. The worst enemies of 
Home Rule are the people who clamour for it to be esta- 
blished at once. The Home Rule for India League has 
recently circulated a leaflet in England which asks that 
' when peace leturns to the world, such a change may be 
made in India’s position in the Empire as will bind her 
by love to her fellow Dominions through the full enjoy- 
ment of Self-Government,’ and demands that when the 
Wir 18 over, ‘ oelf-Government must be established in 
India.’ This agitation is wholly mischievous, and can do 
nothing hut narm to the cause it advocates. It will divert 
the minds of the less wise and loss stable members of the 
educated class in India from the great works of educa- 
tion, social reform, industrial development and Looal 
Belf-GQvernment that must piepare the way for Self- 
Government for India as a whole, and it will also 
alienate many Englishmen both in England and in India 
who are naturally inclined to sympathise with the 
Nationalist cause. It will bo a serious disaster if the 
National Congress identifies itself with this agitation. 

Then, on the other hand, wo also need a now attitude 
on the part of Europeans in India, both official and 
non-official, towards the peoples of India and their aspi- 
rations, a new ideal for our work, a now conception of 
the ultimate basis of our power. The all-important thing 
is, that after the War we should cease to talk of the popu- 
lation of India a subject people, cease to talk of our- 
selves as a ruling aace, cease to base our Indian Empire 
upon force, cea»>e the effort to impose upon the peoples 
of India a purely Western civilisation and cease to allow 
our policy to be dominated by the fear of weakening the 
position of the foreign bureaiirracy. We need to realise 
that we cannot now base the Government of India upon 
any other foundation than that of the will of the Indian 
peoples, that weareherf3 servants of the Indian peoples and 
not as their masters, that a foreign bureaucracy oan only 
be regarded as a temporary form of Government, and 
that our ultimate aim and object must be to enable India 
to become a Self-Governing part of the British Empire 
and to develop her own civilisation upon her own linos. 
How exactly this change of attitude will affect the details 
of Gowernment and administration in India is a different 
question. There is room for muoh difference of opinion 
as to what ought to be the next stops, how fasband how 
elowly we ought to proeeed, and what will be the wisest 
methods of attaining our end. But the all-important 
thing is to have a definite conception of the end itself, a 
clear vision of the goal for which we are striving. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

MR. MADHAVA RAO ON LAND POLICY. 

In the course of a speech at a meeting held at 
Tanjore recently, Mr. V. P. Madhava llao, <m.e., 
late Diwan of Travancore, Mysore and Hiroda, 
criticised the land revenue policy of the British 
Government in the following terms : — 

It is uaelesB at this time of the day to go back to first 
prineiples. Questions as to who was the proprietor of 
the land in India and whether recurring settlements 
have any warrant in the past history of India, and 
whether any limit totlie assessment was fixed in the past, 
could only be of academic interest. The (Government 
apparently have not based their system on the past but 
have started, so to say, with a clean slate. This how- 
ever was not an unmixed evil. It meant the democratiza- 
tion of landholding in ryotwari tracts. The survey 
patta was the charter of emancipated serfs. Taking the 
last pronouncement of the C-overnment of India in 
resisting the proposals of the Deccan Dccontraiisation 
Commission, that from time immemorial the State is 
entitled to a certain proportion of the (^jrodiice of 
the land, and the Government and its agents arc the 
best judges of what the proper assessments should b.^ in 
regard to different tracts of the country, the question 
arises how is the proportion to be fixed, w ho is to fix it, 
and whether the ryot, who is ailectcd by the assessment, 
should be heard before it is fixed, so that agricultural 
industry in the land may bo maintained at its highest 
etfioiency. The contention of the Government is that 
its highly trained officers may be trusted to fix the 
assessment in a manner that w'ill make the rates sit 
lightly on his ryots, and that, as a matter of fact, as the 
enquiry conducted during Lord Curzon’s time showed 
the assessments were not excessive, i hat the settlement 
officers are sympathetic to the ryot and try to make his 
lot an easy one on the whole. All these proceed on the 
assumption that the Government agency is infallible, 
that all its members at all times are animated by the 
same feeling of sympathy and desire to be moderate in 
their demand, and that we can place implicit trust in 
their discretion. This is neither the place nor the 
occasion for discussing the question whether the Govern- 
ment have been consistent in their policy, whether, in 
the first place, they have any policy at all (otheiwise 
whore iii the difficulty in embodying in an enactment the 
principles on which Isnd revenue should be assessed and 
settlements revised ?) Just apply this principle of 
leaving everything to the bureaucracy, to the state of 
things that prevailed in England at the commencement 
of the present war. We should have had by this time 
the whole of India under the heel of (Jerraany, not to 
speak of the humiliation of England herself and her 
r^uotion to a second rate Power. Tt is the fierce* and 
relentless oriticisms of the Press that showed up the 
weak poipts of the Cabinet and drove it to put its 
house in order. Contrast this with tlie^ state of thinss 
in India where, regardless of the teachings of the modern 
science of economics, the destinies of 80 per cent, of the 
|M>pulation of India are loft to be regulated by antiquated 
ideas of a tradition -boiled bureaucracy, who would have 
been xmred of their subjostivity long since in a country 
in which public men and their measure receive the 
{■west orij^oism, 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


INDIANS IN FIJI. 

The following letter has been addressed by a 
number of Indians in Fiji, on July 15 last, to Mr, 
Castaldi, Secretary to the Indian Immigration 
Committee, Java, Fiji : — ^ 

Sir, — We have been made aware from newspaper 
reports, etc., of the questions that are exercising the 
mind of your committee regarding the future property 
of this Colony, in which our countrymen are admittedly 
a most important factor. 

2. Ah regards the proposal to substitute a system copied 
from the Federated Malay States, we beg most respect* 
fully to submit that such a change would revive penal* 
ties similar to those already lately deleted from our exist- 
ing indentured labour code. And the power that the 
employer would possess to place a labourer under arrest 
for re.al or imaginary impertinence or disobedience, etc., 
would lend itself to many abuses, also the power the 
magistrates would possess in the matter of the penalties 

for such ofionces might be abused 

y. In view of the foregoing we beg to suggest that 
the system outlined by Messrs. Andrews and Pearson in 
their admirable report deserves to bo given the first 
place in your consideration . 

4. We also submit that whatever system is finally 
decided upon, the code enacted concerning it must be 
translated into plain and intelligible Indian vernaculars, 
such as may be readily understood by intending Indian 
emigrants, who should be each furnished with one copy 
of the tract gratis or at a nominal cost. 

ft Besides, wo desire to recommend the necessity, 
from the point of view of improving labour conditions 
in all parts of the world and in justice to the risk under- 
taken in modern manufactures, of having some legislation 
similar to the Employers’ Liability Act and the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act prevalent in England. 

6. In conclusion, we beg to record our heartiest 
gratitude for the scheme agreed upon, to secure regular 
and frequent steamship oemmunioation between Fiji and 
India at nominal rates of passage which is a boon to the 
colony and to the Indian people in particular, the 
magnitude of which boon it is scarcely possible to real- 
ise fully at this singe, hut which we feel sure will be the 
means of developing this beautiful , country by leaps and 
bounds. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA. 

Babu Bisveswar Son, writing of the world tour 
of T)r. J. C. Bose, ifi thei “ Modern Review,” says : 

A very striking feature of American life is the 
opportunity it afiords to poor studeuts to earn by their 
own labour moans for maintenance during their college 
life. No work is regarded as menial and the students 
who maintain themselves by work do not fall in social 
estimation. This undoubtedly encourages true manhood. 
Some of the Indian students have maintained themselves 
in this way, and the fortitude and determination they 
have displayed under appalling difficulties are worthj of 
the highest praise. But there are several drawbacks in 
their case which are not applicable to their American 
fellow-students.. First among th^e is the sewe strain 
on their strength and the interruption in tKeir studies 
which manual labour entails. The second is the politico- 
economic force that is arrayed against them. 
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Secondarv Education in Jamnagar State. 

At a Durbar held on the 1st instant to celebrate 
the 44th birthday of the Jam Saheb His Highness 
Sree Eanjitsinghji of Jamnagar, it was announced 
that secondary education in the State would be 
made free from that day. It will be remembered 
that primary education was made free in* the 
Jamnagar State from March 1, 191*2 as the first 
step towards the development of education among 
the »lam Saheb\s subjects. The present conces- 
sion not only means a remission of fees realised 
from students but also an increased expense on 
the staff and buildings as frei' secondary education 
is likely to swell the number of students. 

Proposed Railway to Pudukottah. 

The opening of a railway to Pudukottah (a 
Native State in Madras) lias boon the subject of 
discussion since 188(), and it is now only, it is 
said, that settlement has been reached. The 
Durbar has undertaken to find I Is. ‘JO lakhs for 
constructing a line from Trichinopoly to 
Pudukottah, and the matter was under correspond- 
ence between the Government of India, the 
South Indian Railway Oornpany and the Durbar 
for about two years. The Durbar appointed one 
of its own officers to be land acquisition officer 
last year, when a new difficulty arose. The 
military authorities at Trichinopoly raised an 
objection against the ^oposedjine passing through 
their land, and the Durbar had to wait, pending 
the disposal of this objection by the (Government 
of India. It is now understood that the latter 
have asked the Durbar to commence the work, 
irrespective of the final decision as regards the 
objection of the military authorities, and to have 
only light work done so far as it applies to the 
military ground. *:^t is also said that the Durbar 
has replied, agreeing to these terms, 
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Industries in Mysore. 

In hfs closing remarks at the Mysore Economic 
Conference, the Dewan said that they had re- 
engaged the services of Signor Mari, who will 
devote attention to the two primary objects they 
had in view, increase in the products of silk 
and training the people in modern methods of 
sericulture. The economic distribution of water 
was another important question. If the existing 
irrigation facilities were properly utilised, they 
ouglit to bo able to increase their farm produce 
by about .30 per cent, almost immediately. Com- 
ing to the Subject of industries, he said the cottoh 
mill in Mysore was an important schome and the 
question of the manufacture of iron and steel had 
been under investigation. The scheme for a^land 
bank should be further developed, and the 
Government was anxious that the Chamber of 
Commerce should stai t industrial guilds to bring 
together people, who follow the same occupation.s. 
As regards help to industries, the Government was 
ready to abide by the orders already issued, and 
every promising scheme will receive sympathetic 
consideration. * 

Continuing, he said : The chief economic defect 
of the country is its low productive power. This 
is due to lack of education among our people, lack 
of a correct knowledge among them of world con- 
ditions, and lack of practical skill in industrial 
and professional pursuits. We have to equip our 
people with all these. The Maharaja has been 
pleased to direct that liberal provision should be 
made in the Budget Estimates for education. 
His lligluiess^at the same time hopes that suffi- 
cient moral effort will be put forth by the officers 
and the leaders of the people to stimulate private 
enterprise and enlist private charity for the same 
object, 
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Educational Progress in Baroda. 

The Report on Public Instruction in the Baroda 
State for the year 1914’-! 5, is a record of an all- 
round progress in the domain of education. At 
the end of the year 1914-15, the total number of 
educational institutions in the State was ^1, 141, 
consisting of one Arts College, 5 High Schools, 
26 A. V. Schools, 27 aided Schools and classes, 
6 unaided Schools, 3,010 Primary Schools, 
18 special institutions, 3 Fund School.s, 20 
aided and 24 unaided Primary Schools, and 
1 orphanage. The total number of students 
at the above institutions was 250,248 as 
compared with 229,903 studying in 3,088 
institutions in the previous } ear. Of the above, 
601 were in the Arts College, 8,435 in Secondary 
Schools and the remaining 249,212 attended 
Primary Schools and special institutions. Of the 
latter again 153,802 were boys, while 95,410 were 
girls. It appears that on an average there is one 
institution per town or village, and taking 1 5 
per cent, of the total male population as the average 
number of boys of school-going age, the number 
of boys enrolled in schools during the year is cent 
per cent, of the school going age. Similarly 
reckoning 12 per cent, as t)ie average of girls of 
school-going age compared to the total female 
population, the percentage of girls at schools 
comes to 81*6 per cent, of the school-going popula- 
tion. The percentage of the total number of 
school children to the total population of the 
State goes up to 12*3. The number of English 
teaching institutions rose from 58 to 65 and that 
of pupils from 8,629 to 9,036, which is more than 
double of what it was in 1907. The totaf ex- 
penditure on the above institutions amounted 
to Rs. 2,83,432 as compared with Rs. 2,76,832, 
while the receipts from fees, &c. were Rs. 78,236 
against Rs. 83,930 in the previous year. The 
number of students at the Baroda Oollege is 
increasing from year to year and was 601 during 


the year against 550 in the preceding year. In 
the matter of University examinations also the 
results were satisfactory. Further, it is gratify- 
ing to note that higher English education among 

dl» 

girls is keeping pace with the general progress. 
The average annual cost of educating each pupil 
comes to Rs. 10-15-3 as against Rs. 22-15-0. 
The Report states Though the school fees 
charged are smaller than those in British districts, 
poor students do not take full advantage of 
English schools, because they are unable ‘to pay 
even these small fees.’ We are glad to note in 
this connection that this is sought to be remedied 
b} increasing the percentage of free studentships 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

“ Temperance ” in the Native States. 

In some of the princijml Indian States, there 
have been notable indications during the year of 
sympathy with the temperance movement. The 
Government of U. H. tlie Nizam of Hyderabad 
prohibited the sale of Ii(juor throughout that 
State during the ten days of Muliarram. Liquor 
shops are permanently excluded from the city of 
Hyderabad. In the State of Mysore (especially 
in Bangalore) complaint was made of the opening 
of liquor bars, gambling, and nautch dancing at 
industrial and other exhibitions. The Govern- 
ment of H. H. the Maharaja have informed the 
Bangalore Temperance Federation that all such 
objectionable features will in future be excluded 
from exhibitions throughout the State. Presi- 
dents of district boards, municip dities, and other 
public bodies have teen officiall} notified of this. 
In the State of Travancore (wdiere there is no 
auction system, as in Madras) the number of 
liquor shops has been reduced in .‘even years from 
7,050 to 2,273 — a decrease of 68 per cent. Jp 
the State of Baroda, as has been previously noted, 
a system of local option prevails under which 
liquor shops are not permitted^hen 60 per cent, 
of the inhabitants of the locality are opposed to 
thorn. t 
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Leather>Tanning in the Punjab. 

Leather-tannin::, says the Tribune, has very 
great chances of smicess in the Punjab. The raw 
materials are all available in plenty, and the 
Punjab, being cc-sered over with a network of 
canals, has got . n abundant supply of water. 
Leather- tanning ; '-hools, as in the Madras Presi- 
dency, should also be started here, and the 
depressed classes should be encouraged to take to 
this industry on modern lines. The working of 
the Madras School, it may be pointed gut, has 
never been a continued success, and it has had so 
many breaks and alterations that it could neither be 
called a success noi* a failure. A school conduct- 
ed on right lines in the Punjab is sure to be a 
success for leathei'-tanning in the Punjab. 

India’s Shyness of Industrial Ventures. 

Sir AVilliam Cdark writes in the Daili/ (Jrapkic : — 
There have been successful cuiterprises of the 
kind in the ])ast —for instance, th(5 groat cotton 
industry of Hornliay -and some very important 
departures have been made recentl}^, notably the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at 8akchi and the 
Tata Hydro- Klectric Scheme for the supply of 
power to Bomba} . But, broadly s})eakirig, India 
is still backward industrially, and Indians are shy 
of risking their capital in industrial ventures. 
The importance of overcoming this reluctance is 
now more and more, generally recognised. Indus- 
trial development would mean a higher standard 
of living. The people would be less depondent on 
agriculture, and, therefore, lei?h at the mercy of 
the monsoon, and a higher level of prosperity 
means greater political content. The Government 
of India, on their side, have fully appreciated the 
imjportance of the problem, and have recently 
appointed a weighty Commission to examine the 
question of industrial development in India and of 
the assistance which the State may usefully give 
in t&e matter. 


Tanur Soap Factorv. 

The Soap Factory attached to the Govern- 
ment Factory Station, at Tanur, has been 
removed to Calicut, and will commence work 
shortly.* The Government having sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 75,000 for the improvement of the 
factory, fresh machinery has been got down with 
a view to increase its activities and to enlarge the 
scope of its usefulness. With the new machinery, 
the major portion of which has now been fitted 
np, the factory, which will be in charge of Mr. 
A. K. Menon, B.A., the oil and soap expert, will 
be able to manufacture various kinds of toilet and 
other soaps. The factory is the only one of its 
kind under Government management in thiw 
Presidency, land it is understood that Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, K.C.I.E., the Honorary Director of 
the Madras [fisheries, intends requesting His 
Excellency Lord Pentland to perform its opening 
ceremony during ITis Excellency’s visit to the Fishery 
Stations at Tanur and Beypore next month. 

Foreign Imports in India. 

The Administration Report of the Port of 
Calcutta by the Port Commissioners for 1915-16, 
gives several interesting tables, showing the efifect 
which the war has had upon the shipping and 
trade of the port,* While there has been a gene- 
ral decline in imports, the imports from Japan, 
America, and Scandinavia show considerable 
increase. As the Report says : — 

The entire eoHsatioii of imports from enemy oountriei 
and Belgium, and the eurtailment of imports from 
Franco were made up to some extent by. inoreased 
imports from Japan, America and Scandinavia, Tlie 
Japanese import trade has shown remarkable develop- 
ment in silk manufactures, cotton piece-goods, matches, 
beer, glass and glassware, hardware, toys, stationery and 
tiheroisalH ; and the trade with the United States in the 
imports of motor cars, iron and steel, hardware and 
cutlery. The former practice of reserving the Jetty 
berths for liners ^th cargoes from the United Kingdom, 
Europe and America, has been modified to the extent 
that since the outbreak of the war, and the consequent 
decline in the demand of the European liner for accom- 
modation at the Jettis, practically all the vessels of the 
China and Far Eastern trades, which formerly disobarg- 
ed in the stream, and vessels of the B. 1. 8. N. Co. from 
Bombay via Coast Ports, have been berthed there* 
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Lord Chelmsford on indentured Labour. 

In opening the proceedings of the Imperial 
Council on the 5th Instant, His Excellency the 
Viceroy Lord Chelmsford spoke as follows : — 

One oC the most important questions which is now 
oooupying the attention of my Government and of the 
- Provincial Governments, whom we have addressed on 
the subject, is that of a scheme to be substituted for ''in-^ 
dentured emigration ” as it is sometimes described. This 
is perhaps hardly a correct way of putting it, as it implies 
that we are trying to work out a scheme for the purpose 
of supplying labour to the Colonies, whereas the scheme 
we are contemplating relates to a rery different matter, 
viz*^ the control of the operations of persons so engaged. 
Labourers have a right to emigrate if they wish and it 
would be very unwise and very undesirable on our part 
to prevent them, and we are, therefore, trying to devise 
arrangements which will secure that recruitment in this 
country is conducted under decent conditions, that 
a proper sex ratio will be maintained and that on 
arrival in the country of their destination they will be 
properly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at^prosent in the 
Malay peninsula where a labourer can leave his employer 
by giving a month’s notice. These are the conditions 
which in our letter to the local Governments we explain- 
ed that are regarded by the Government of India as 
necessary for a satisfactory system of emigration, 1 
think it will be clear to all who have studied the question 
that the Government of India would be departing gravely 
from its duty if it allowed emigrant labourer to leave this 
country without proper protection and safeguards. 
There are a certain number of labourers, I believe a very 
small number, who emigrate as genuine free labourers, 
that is to say, unassisted by pecuniary help and uninvit- 
ed by any interested agency. 

But if we coniine ourselves to the abolition 
of our existing indentured emigration, a position will 
arise in which the parties interested in procuring 
Indian labour will be free to induce labour to emi- 
grate by pecuniary help under any conditions they 
like BO long as the labourer does not go under 
indenture. The abuses likely to arise out of such 
a state of things would be very serious. 1 need only 
refer to the state of affairs which existed before the 
amendment of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
in connection with the so-called free labour. The con- 
sequenoe of this system was, as Sir Charles Rivaz put it 
in his speech before the Legislative Council in 1901, 
that a horde of unlicensed and uncontrolled labour 
purveyors and recruiters sprang into existence, who 
under the guise of assisting free emigration made large 
illicit gains by inducing under false pretences ignorant 
men and women to allow themselves to be conveyed to 
Assam. These emigrants were, it is true, placed under 
labour opntracts on arriving in that Province, but the 
abuses eomplained of were ^ose in ocfnnection with the 
recruitment and not with the contract. Similarly when 
the system of indentured emigration ilrst arose in India, 
the only precaution required was that the intending 
emigrants should appear before a magistrate and statisfy 
him as to their freedom of choice and their knowledge 
of the conditions they were accepting. It was shown in 
a rejport submitted in 1840 that abuses undoubtedly did 
pzist in oouneotion with recruitment in India, abuses 


which the constantly increased safeguards provided by 
successive Acts of the liOgislature were designed to 
correct. Uncontrolled recruitment cannot, it is clear, 
be permitted under any ciroumstances. 

Lord Hardinge promised, and 1 associate myself with 
him, to deal with certain points raised by my Hon. 
friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya during the last 
session of the Legislative Council. These points were 
the better supervision of Colonial recruiting in India, 
the insertion of information regarding the penal condi- 
tions attaching to labour contracts in the indenture 
signed by intending emigrants, and tlie undesirability of 
labourers in the Colonies being compelled to do work 
repellent to their caste ideas and religious beliefs. 
Regarding the first matter we have already consulted 
the local Governments very fully when asking their views 
as to the precautions which will be required after the 
abolition .of indentured emigration. As to the second 
point you are, no doubt, aware that Fiji has now abolish- 
ed imprisonment for labour offences and other Colonies 
are arranging to follow suit. But there will still be 
certain provisions remaining which, we think, should bo 
brought to the notice of intending emigrants, and we 
have arranged to do this as soon as the various Colonial 
Legislatures concerned have passed the amendments to 
which 1 have alluded. We have also asked the Secre- 
tary of State to press the third point ou the atten- 
tion of the Colonial Governments concerned. I should 
likd to say just one more word about the refer- 
ence we are making to the looal Governments. The 
conditions under which we are to allow labour to be 
recruited in India, and under which it would be employed 
in the Colonies, arc peculiarly matters on which Indian 
public opinion has every right to be heard and on whieh 
we desire its full expression as an aid to us in formulat- 
ing our proposals. Wc have, therefore, asked the looal 
Governments to consult private persons and associatioDB 
who are specially interested in or have speoial knowledge 
of this important question, and we hope that the case 
which wo shall bo able to put forward for the discussion 
which will shortly Uko place on this subject in London 
will represent not only the result of our own experience 
and judgment but the views of the most intelligent 
sections of the Indian community. 

A New Dvestuff. 

Aurautine hius been used in many mills in the 
United States during the past few months with 
much success, replacing the finest and highest 
quality of fustic. Many shades can be obtained, 
such as orange, old gold, tan, olive, chocolate, 
with both chrome and iron mordants, and any of 
the shades produced on wool with these mordants. 
It can be used in combination with all the natural 
coloring matters, alizarines, and colors that d|re 
mordanted materials. It can also be used on 
cotton, silk, etc., being well adapted’^for cotton in 
place of fustic, (juercitron and other dyewood. 
Aurantine is handled by Messrs. McArthuf^ 
Irwin, Liziiited, Montreal. 
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Indian Economic Society s Questions. 

The following set of questions is prepared by 
the Indian Economic Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay, with a view to collecting information for 
the purpose of preparing a memorandum to be 
submitted to the Industries Commission. The 
answers received, it instated in the covering letter, 
will be sifted and collated by the Committee and 
a memorandum made out to represent the views 
of the people as far as possible. The object of the 
Society is to ascertain the difficulties of the 
people engaged in the manufacture of industries. 

1. — What is the name of your concern and when was 
it started ? 2. — What do you manufacture or deal in ? 
3._VVhat is the present position of your concern in the 
matter of (a) ownership, (6) capital, («) banking accorn- 
roodation, (d) average annual output (quantity and 
value), (^) average annual return on capital invested by 
owners. 1, —Whence do you get your raw material? 
,5. — What are the facilities or otherwise in the maicer of 
(1) the quantity, (2) the quality, (il) the regularity of 
supply and (4) the transport of your raw materials? 
6. — Do you stand in need of any help from Government 
by way of— (1) Expert advice. (2) Demonstrations. 
(;i) Financial assistance by way of advances or guarantee 
of interest. (4) Bounty, (o) Road communication. 
(6) Railway communication. (7) Provision of sidings. 
(8) Special concession on Railways. (9) Exemption 
from any tax on the industry ? Pleaso state reasons in 
support of your answer. 7,— What is the condition and 
what are the requirements of your labour supply with 
regard to (1) Expert management. (2) Skilled labour. 
(.3) Unskilled labour. (4) Average wages. ( 6 ) Quantity 
of labour. (6) Regularity of labour. 8 — Do you think 
there is any scope, or, (1) the extension of your busi- 
ness, (2) the utilisation of waste and bye-products ? 
Please state reasons in support of your answer, 
q. — Are there any special difficulties that hinder the 
progress of your indi^stry ? 10.— Is there any new indus- 
try which, in your opinion, could be started at your 
place ? if so, please state the special advantages that 
might help it. 11.- -What is the nature of the demand 
for your goods ? Is it* an artificial and temporary 
demand, or a normal and regular Sne ? 12. — From what 
part of India or the world, does the demand come? 
13. — What steps have you taken to put your goods on 
the market, and with what results ? 14.— Do you got 
adequate transport facilities of sending out your goods, 
by rail, river, canal or sea ? If not, what reasonable 
facilities could you suggest ? 16.— Are you hami^red by 
any railway rates or freights ? If so, can you indicate 
the direction in which they could be readjusted in your 
particular case ? 16, — Does foreign competition affoot 
you ? If BO, how ? 17. — Are there any foreign tariffs 
against your goods, which hamper the growth of your 
in^pBtry ? 18. — Will the imposition of an import duty 
on goods imported into this country, which compete 
with yours, help you in any way ? 19.-18 there any 

Other information that you would like to ofEer ? 


Indian Rail wav Poliev. 

Sir Gilford Molesworth read a paper on 
“ Indian Railway Policy ” before the East India 
Association recently, at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. He said that he had always been 
an advocate of the railways being retained by the 
State as instruments of development instead of 
simply creating revenue, and that he held that 
view as strongly as ever. Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree agreed that the railway should not 
be for the benefit of the companies, but for that 
of the people of India generally. 

Japanese Co-operative Movement. 

To the latest number of the Bengal Co-operative 
Joxvrnal^ l^rofessor C. J. Hamilton, who is now in 
Japan studying the economic situation, contributes 
an article on “The Co-operative Movement in 
Japan.” Co-operation originated in Japan as 
long ago as 1842 with the formation of a society 
which still conducts its operations in Tokyo. It 
was, however, the need of the silk-growers when 
the external trade began to expand after 1868, 
which gave the movement its chief impetus. 
Three great central sales societies were formed to 
cover the whole silk -growing area and assist the 
producers to avoid exploitation by the middlemen. 
Viscount Shinagawa, who was Japanese Minister 
in Berlin during the eighties, bi ought home many 
new ideas on the subject, and his period as Minister 
of the Interior saw another great advance. The 
foundation in 1 905 of a central co-operative associ- 
ation designed to link up all the district societies 
was also intended to free the movement from State 
intervention. It would appear, however, to have 
beecT only partially successful. The movement is 
still noteworthy for its framework rather, than the 
development of the purely co-operative spirit. 
Nevertheless, the societies have a membership of 
almost a million, and co-operation holds a big place 
in Japan’s economic life. 
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Povert:^ and Industrial Progress. 

Mr. Manohar Lai, m.a., late Miiito Professor 
of Eoonomics in the Calcutta University, contri- 
butes to the Indian Ecmomic Journal^ Allahabad, 
a very thoughtful and suggestive paper on Indian 
Industrial Development. He naturally deplores 
that while all other countries are trying their 
best to adjust themselves to the new economic 
conditions created by the war, India finds herself 
almost unequal to the task. The obstacles in her 
path are many. And one of the main causes is 
the general poverty of the people. Poverty, as 
Mr. Manohar Lai rightly points out, may not be 
a sin or a crime in the moral sense, but it 
requires very small reflection to show that it 
means economic death. 

Poverty means living from day to day, from hand to 
mouth. Expressed as lack of capital, which is the most 
significant factor in modern production, it means lack 
of tools and machinery, and all that industrial organiza- 
tion signifies. Interpreted in another way it means 
being at the mercy of Nature, and one has to supply hut 
a few links of facts to see that in India that means de- 
vastation when the monsoon fails, and famine conditions 
establish themselves. 

Those results are serious enough iu themselves, for 
they forbid progress and intensify misery, but their effect 
is not seen in its full scope until we realise that we are 
placed also at the mercy of organized capital abroad. It 
is the saddest aspect of our economic situation that our 
indnstry is totally unorganized to withstand the shock of 
changes in world conditions ; we have passively to bear 
the effects of capitalistic development^ abroad without 
any effective voice of our own. The stories of our indigo 
and sugar industries form dark but significant chapters 
in the economic history of a people unprotected by the 
force of capital and organization. 

The present war has shown how, while the 
United States of America and Japan have achiev.- 
ed new and notewoi-thy developments in their 
industry, .India has been a helpless recipient of 
such goods as they choose to offer in her markets. 

Our poverty is a fact admitted by all publicists 
njid economists. Estimates of annual income per 
captUL vary, but the most optimist^ figures place 
it at no higher than thirty rupees per head. The 
emrage income per head has remained the same 
too during the last thirty years and more — 
]|>etween the estimates of .the Strachey and Caird 


Famine Commission and Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Baring) in the early eighties to those of 
the eminent statisticians, Sir Robert Griffon 
and Sir Patrick Playfair in more recent years. 

It is instructive to remark that while in India 
the average income has shown no signs of appre- 
ciable increase during the* last tliirty years that 
these estimates have been under discussion, in 
England according to recent figures the average 
income per head is X45 — twenty -three times the 
Indian average — and according to well known 
authorities it records a five-folding in about three 
generations, a period of about seventy years. The 
growth of income in big industrial countries 
other than England has been equally remarkable, 
t).nd this growth in those countries has been 
accompanied by a no less significant increase in 
popu^^tion. . 

It is a fact then that in the midst of a rich 
world which is fast advancing, 1 ndia stands a 
poor country with' nearly stationary earning 
power. 

Poverty, grinding poverty, is a tremendous 
fact of our economic and therefore national posi- 
tion, and it is to the mind of the present writer 
an imnieasurably inoie potent fact than even the 
ignorance and illiteracy that prevails amongst 
our masses. This poverty exposes us to the 
havocs of disease and pestilence, famine and 
plague ; and it makes advance at every step 
difficult, lu a lecent book the effect of poverty 
in England is thus describee] : 

We pay for it in infantile deaths, in the crippled and 
damaged bodiee of the ohildern who eurvive, in the in- 
adequate return wo get from the expenditure on education 
in the creation of unemploy ables, in bicknesR and loss 
of work, in consumption and other diseases, in pauper- 
ism, in the cost of public and charitable institutions for 
the support of the sick, the poor and the iusani^ and 
in tlie inoaloulable loss of industrial and . mental 
efficiency. ^ ' 

The writer pertinently asks^ if t)hat be the 
effect of poverty in l^gland with over twenty 
times the annual i^itdome per head that we have, 
we can easily picture its effects ijx India. 
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Agricultural Education. 

A circular letter has been addressed by the 
Government of India to local Governments and 
Administrations inviting opinions by November :30 
next on the proceedings of the Conference on Agri- 
cultural Education, held at Pusa last February, the 
Hon. Mr. Claude Hill presiding. The following 
are the more important paragraphs ; — 

The Conference connidered the question of agricultural 
education under two heads : (a) agricultural colleges, 
and (6) agricultural instruction for agriculturists. 

With regard to agricultural oollegos, the Conference, 
while emphasising the principle that agricultural colleges 
should aim at giving a liberal and scienlific education 
which should be as complete as possible, was forced to 
the conclusion that this was not in all cases practicable, 
but it considered it desirable that Upper India should 
have one college at which the education should not bo 
restricted to the training of men for departmental re- 
quirements. This college would be affiliated to a Univers- 
ity. Before coining to a final decision on this subject 
the Government of India now invite opinions on : (a) the 
general question of the affiliation of agricultural colleges 
to a University ; (/>) the particular question of the 
doHirability and feasibility of afliliating their own pro- 
vincial agricultural college to tJio University of the Pro- 
vince ; (r) the question of having for Upper India only 
one college, teaching up to a high general standard of 
education and affiliated to a University. 

The Conference thfen proceeded to consider the possi- 
bility of combining a two years’ course intended mainly 
for candidates for subordinate posts in the Agricultural 
Department with a further course of a more scientific 
character which would lead up to the full diploma or to 
the B. Sc. degree. The principal question seems to be 
whether a preliminary course could be recognised by a 
University as a part of a degree course, and on this 
point the educational authorities express some doubt. 
The findings of the Conference recognise a stage towards 
the degree as remedyiifg the deficiency of men competent 
for employment in the department. The Government 
of India invite the views of local Governments and 
Administrations as to whether it is possible to arrange 
the four years’ diploma course on such a basis that, 
while the v/hole course qualifies foi a degree, the first 
two years will be held sufficient, after an intermediate 
examination, for appointment to the subordinate ranks 
of the Agricultural Department 

Resolution No. 3 removes vernacular courses from the 
functions of an agricultural college and places them 
under other agenoies, such as deputy-directors or farm 
Bupr-rintendents. The Conference was led to this con- 
clusion from the failure which attended the experiments 
of giving vernacular courses in the agricultural colleges 
at Cawnpore and Nagpore. It is now recognised that 
such vernacular courses can be more oliieBpIy and 
advantageously given on the agricultural farms than at 
‘ihe colleges. Their inclusion as a part of the college 
work takes up a very considerable amount of the time 
pf the higher staff of the pollege, which cituld well be 


devoted to more advanced teaching. As at present 
advised and subject lo such recommendations as local 
Governments may make, the Government of India are 
inclined to endorse this remolution. 

The Aext subject discussed by the Conference was 
agricultural instruction for agriculturists. The tot 
question for consideration under this head was whether 
the idea of giving an agricultural tinge to elementary 
education generally in primary schools should be pursued. 
The Conference in Resolution 4 has expressed the view 
that all attempts to teach agriculture in primary schools 
should be definitely abandoned, and reaffirms that the 
resolution of the Board of Agriculture at Coihibatore 
relating to co-operation between the Educational and 
Agricultural Departments in adapting rural needs. In 
the course of the discussion on the subject of rural edu- 
cation, the Confereiiee dealt with the questions of the 
arrangement of the times and seasons of schools to suife** 
rural needs, the separation of the urban from the rural 
curriculum, the training of teachers for giving instruc- 
tions in Nature study and the preparation of suitable text 
books. It has been suggested by the Conference that 
the holidaypaand vacations and hours of study in rural 
schoofs might be arranged with special reference to the 
agricultural calendar. In respect of this suggestion, 
proposals are under the consideration of the Government 
of India in connection with the recommendation of the 
Decentralisation Commission to givp district and local 
bodies moie scope for experimenting in different curri- 
cula and hours of study and holidays. With this devolu- 
tion of educational authority to local bodies, the desires 
of the paren ts as to particular curriould will doubtless 
be taken into consideration. The Government of India 
will be glad to have the views of local Governments and 
Administrations on the suggestions of the Conferenoe 
under this head, and in dealing with the subject they 
will no doubt boar in mind the increased discretion 
which local bodies will probably enjoy in future in 
these respects. 

Resolution 5 and fi of the Conference deal with tbe 
provisional experiment, which is being tried in Bombay, 
of establishing vernacular agricultural schools Under the 
immediate supervision of the Agricultural Department. 
In connection with this subject, attention is invited* to 
the resolution passed by the Board of Agriculture at 
Coimbatore, in which the Bombay experiment has been 
commended as worthy of consideration by local Govem- 
inentB and Administrations. 

I am to add that it has been suggested to the Govern- 
ment of India by the Hon. Mr. Justice Jwala Erased, 
Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, that an experimental 
agricultural school in the Arrah district might with 
profit to the public and to the department be started 
near Bihar. 1 am to pass on this suggestion to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for such action as it 
may be thought desirable to take in this oonneotion. 

With regard to the best methods of educating the 
cultivator who is working on his own land, the Gov- 
ernment of India are in agreement with the opinion of 
the Conference that, in view of the development reached 
by the Agricultural Departments in tbe different pro- 
vinces it is not possible to lay down any definite policy, 
and they accordingly leave it to local Governments and 
Administrations to work out their own Schemes with 
reference to local oonditions. 
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Agricultural and Fishing Resources of India. 

The Hoo’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chundra 
Nandi asked at the last Meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Oouncil : — 

Will the Government be pleased to state if a 
tihorough examination of the agricultural and 
fishing resources of India lies within the purview 
of the Indian Industrial Commission V* 

The Hon’ble Sir George Barnes replied : — 

** The work of the Commission will be in con- 
nection with manufacturing industries, and a 
thorough examination of the agricultural and 
^fishing resources of the country, a purpose for 
which separate departments already exist, will not 
therefore fall within its purview. In so far* 
however, as agriculture and fisheries , are inter- 
woven with industries, the Commission will 
doubtless deal with those subjects/’ 

Agricultural Demonstration Farms. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chundra 
Nandi asked at the last Meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council : — 

What is the total number of Agricultural 
Demonstration Farms, province by province, in 
India?” 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied : — 

‘‘ A statement is laid on the t^ble showing the 

numbers of the Experimental and Demonstration 

Farms in the various provinces on 1st January 

1915. Later statistics are not as yet available.” 

Btalement Bhowing the numbers of Experimental and 
Demonstration Farms on 1st January 1915:— 


Pbovincbs. 

1 

No. OF FARMS. 

Madras 

11 

Central ProvinosB ... 

14. 

United ProvinoeB ... 

21 

Punjab , ... 

6 

Burma ... ••• ••• ••• 

11 

Assam 

6 . 

Bengal 

8 

Bombay 

34 

Bihar and Orissa 

7 

Totol ... 

117 


Scientists for the Development of Industries. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy asked at 
the last Meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council : — 

{a) Is it a fact that the industrial development 
of modern Germany has been in a large measure 
due to the researches of permanent Boards of 
Scientists devoted to the work of finding out the 
best means for the utilisation of by-products and 
waste vegetable and animal matter, and of simpli- 
fying processes of manufacture ? 

“ (h) If the answer to (a) is in the aflirmative, do 
the Government propose to consider the question 
of appointing strong Boards of Scientists at the 
different Provincial headquarters for research 
work on the German model with the object of 
providing proper facilities for the development of 
Indian industries ? ” 

The Ilon’ble Sir George Barnes replied ; — 

** The Government of I ndia believe that the 
industrial development of Germany has been due 
in part to the researches by Scientists employed 
by the owners of German industrial establish- 
ments. So far as they are aware, these scientists 
were in all cases paid by the owners of the indus- 
tries concerned, and not by the State. They 
have no information with regard to the institu- 
tion of Boards of Scientists such as are suggested 
in the first part of the question. 

“ With reference to tlie second part of the 
question, the Government of India propose to 
await the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission.” 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRICUL- 
TURE : Some LessonB from America. By Cathelyne 
Singh, Price Rc. 1 . To Subscribers of ** X. R.,’* As. 12. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. By 
Beediok R. Sayaiii. With an introduoliion hy Sir Vital- 
das Damodar ThaokerSey. Prioe Re. 1. To Bub- 
Bcribers, Ab. 12. 

G. A. Nate^an dr Co., Bunkurama Chatty Street, Madras* 
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AMERICAN orator’s NEW STYLE. 

Styles qf oratory come in and go out like other 
fashions, remarks The Christian Science Afonitor ; 
and thinks it doubtful whether an Ingersoll 
could move people now as he moved them in the 
’70s or ’80s, or whether n Blaine coiiM hold an 
audience of 50,000 so fast, as he did in the old 
interstate exposition building in Ohic^igo, that “ it 
did not stir when .one of the galleries sagged 
from six to eighteen inches liec-ause of the weight 
on the girder-rods,” But, to get back to the 
present, most public speakers are making for 
clearness of diction and terseness of expression. 
The direct, positive, forceful, rather than the 
flowery orator, is the man of tlie hour lie can 
hold convention.s or towu-m<»etings, ward or mass- 
meetings, when the spoll-biiider who deals in glit- 
tering generalities fails. The audience at ;i 
modern, better-class political meeting is there for 
a purpose. It w/ints to know. It came to learn. 
It is critical. It is compose<l largely of busine.ss- 
men who do things on tho (;ard filling, system, 
who ring a boll, a.sk for something they want, 
and are disappointed if they <lo not get it in- 
stantly. 

“ Such people expect the political speaker to 
know his business thoroughly, and to prove his 
efficiency. They want no introductions, no ex- 
planations. They are in itatod when the political 
speaker who is announced to talk on serion.« things 
undertakes to be funny. Kot one man in a 
thousand can be funny enough to please an 
audience of businessmen who devote a luncheon 
hour, or an afternoon, or an evening to learning 
what is the matter with the country, or more 
particularly, what is the matter with the business 
of the country, or how business is likely to be 
affected if the country is entrusted for another 
years to the party in power, or if it is turned 
over to the party in opposition, , 


EXAMTNATJON FOR MUNSUIS. 

The Indian Department of Education ha.s pub- 
lished lules regarding the institution of a new 
literary examination to be known as the Oriental 
Language Te.achership Examination.” The object 
of the examination is, firstly, to ascertain the 
competency or otherwise of men piofe.ssing to 
teach Government officers. the vernacular and tho 
Persian and Arabic languages, and secondly, to 
give publicity to the names of tho.se JA^anshis^ 
J'undits. etc., who are in the opinion of the central 
examining bodies capable of teaching. The 
following are the languagesin which the examina- 
tion will be hold : — At Calcutta ■ Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Assamese and Uriya. At 
Madra.s Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese 
and Urdu. At Bombay : Arabic, Per.sian, Urdu, 
Maiatbi, Gujarati and Kanareso. At Karachi : 
Sindhi. At Lahore : Punjabi. The examination 
will l)(* open to tho public, but in the case of 
Arabic, it will be confined to natives of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria or Egypt, and* in the case of 
Persian, to natives of Persia. In Bombay, the 
exaniinations will be held quarterly by the Civil 
and Military Examination Committee on the first 
Monday in January, April, July and October. 
Examinations in Sindhi will however, be held 
only at Karachi by the Tijcal Committoo for 
vernacular examinations. 

THE WAR AND TUE INDIAN BOOK TRADE. 

Book publishers in India announce that owing 
to the increased cost of freight, insurance and 
other importation charges, and to an advance in 
publishers’ terms, they are compelled to raise the 
prices for English published books as follows : 
Ordinal y books annas 14 to the shilling, net books 
Re. 1 to the shilling on the f»ublished price. 

• dadabtiat’s library. 

M . ]) >dnbhni Naoroji has made a valuable gift 
ol a coli ction*of books to the Presidency Asso- 
ciation, Bombay. The books include’ cupboards 
full of Hitnsard’s volumes containing Parliament- 
ary debates of over hundred years old. There 
are also full reports of all proceedings of Parlia- 
mentary Committees and select Committees over 
hundred years old relating to India, 
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INDIANS AND THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 

One of the grievances set forth in the memorial 
recently submitted to the Viceroy by the. Indian 
Students’ Friends Society in Horn bay is the 
growth of race and colour prejudice at Oxford 
and Cambridge during the past ten yens. 

In other words, writes the Statenvian^ Indian titudents 
are less weloome at these seats of learning than they were 
Thus stated it must beregretfullv admitted that tli ^ ooin- 
plaint is justified by the fActn, Thvponwi of this called 
prejudice is, however, significant. It appears to date 
roughly from the era of sodition and unrest u liich set 
in with the anti-partition movement fr'n nr eleven years 
^ago, and it probably roafb(‘'l its ho'glit at the time of 
Colonel Curzoa-Wyllife’s ussasMinatiuu in 19011, and the 
revelations which followed it. Previously to these 
occurrences there was little piojiidice agninHt. Indian 
students anywbei;o in Kngland -quite the CMiitmry. 
Complaint is again made of the difliculiicu thrown in 
the way of admitting Indians into technical schools and 
colleges, but this, as has frequently boon expUmed, is 
due principally to the lack of accommodation and to the 
pressure of Home students. It is pusskble that these 
conditions may be less pronounced after the war. In 
any case it may be admitted that the British schools 
ought to be sufficiently imperial in their character to 
provide room for any eligible Dominion students who 
may seek admission. 

EDUCATION IN TRAVAN('ORE. 

On the occasion of the recent celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of Vernacular Education in the 
Travancore State, Dewan Peishkar N. Subramania 
Iyer remarked that when public opinion was still 
considering the question of vernaculars being the 
medium of higher education in India, “ Travan- 
core, with its separate departmental agency for 
education through vernaculars, has an opportunity 
that is not so ready to hand in other States or 
Provinces.” He looked forward to the day when 
the future “ Malabar University” would be 
essentially a “ Malayalam University.” He also 
pointed out that if, on the other hand, education 
through vernaculars was only to be elementary or 
secondary at the most, the sin of having abolished 
the indigenous schools, not by even-handed com- 
petition, but by the buying up of masters by 
well-salaried appointments under Government, 
would remain unezpiated, 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN NATAL. 

In the Natal Provincial Council recently 
Mr. Green asked the Administrator : (a) 

How many new schools have been opened in 
Natal and Zululand since the Provincial Councils 
hnvt3 bad control of Primary education ; (6) how 
many of these new schools are for the education 
of white, coloured, Indian, and native children, 
respectively ; and (c) what is the total number 
of cbildieii attending these new schools 

The reply to (r^) and (b) was . — Governnient ; 
17 European and 2 Indian. Aided : 20 European, 
7 coloui'od, 12 Indian, and 209 native — a gross 
total of .‘>12. Between the time of the taking 
over by the Piovineial Courieil and tlie present 
‘dace, the following aideil schools which opened 
during that period Imve closed down : 22 

European, .*> coloured, I Indian, and ‘10 native ; 
making the net increase : (>b Eurojiean, 4 coloured, 
12 Indian, and 174 native —a net grand 
total of 250. 

The reply to (r) was. — Go^'el•nmont : 2,012 
European, and 472 Indian. Aided : 1,173 Euro- 
pean, 107 coloured, 1,202 Inu an, and 9,287 
native — a total of 15,255. 

UNIVERSITY FOR HIHAR AN ) ORISSA. 

At the last Meeting of the /iceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council, the Hon’ble liai B.ihadur Krishna 
Bahay asked : — 

“ (a) Is it a fact that there is a strong public 
desire in the Province of Bihar nrid Orissa for a 
separate University,? 

“ (b) Will the Government be pleased to state 
when the Patna University Bill is likely to be 
introduced into this Council ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaram Nair replied : — 

“ (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

“ (b) The Government hope to introduce the 
Bill shortly, but are unable to say at present 
when it is likely to be introduced.” ' 
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A NEW ORDINANCE HE : ENEMY FIRMS IN INDIA. 

The Governnieiit of India have promulgated 
an Ordinance dcialing with the liquidation of 
hostile firms and the property of hostile persons, 
which brings the legislation in this country into 
close accord with the pi*o.soiit state of the Kiiglish 
law. The Ihiti.di Tiading with the Kneiny 
Amendment Act. ol‘ I hit) cnabloh action to he 
taken in the cas‘‘ oF firms whose business by 
reason of enem nationaht.y or association is 
carried on wJinli\ or mainly for the l>enefit of 
enemy sul)j(H^ts It also gives pouei' to the 
Hoard of Tiade t. ) abrogatv* contracds oi tiaiisfeis, 
a ])ovver wddch, it is b»dieveil, has for obvious 
reasons been \^(iry sparingly excu’cised. It xlso 
enables a conipaii} containing enemy (dements to 
]jurge itself tbeieof, with tint assistance of the 
custodian, who may permit llritish shaieholders 
to buy out enemy sliaiadiolders dejKJsiting the 
price* so paid witli the custodian. The Ordinance 
follows tlie English Act (dosely, with such modifi- 
cations as local circumstances require, it will 
enable the Government to wind up hostile husi- 
ness much on the lines of the Indian Companies 
and Insolvency Acts, the distribution of assets 
so realised being subject to special rules. The 
liquidator will have power to give a good title to 
the purchasers of the goodwill of the hostile busi- 
iioss and to tlie immova.ble property held by them. 

DELAYED INDIAN APPEALS. 

Before the Judicial Committee of tiie Privy 
Council, on July 18, the appeal was heard by the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord, Atkinson, and Sir John 
Edge, in the case Naiida Lai Dhur Biswas (since 
deceased, now represented by Hanga Chandra 
Dhur Biswas and another) and another v. Jagat 
Kishore Acharjya Chowdhuri and others. 

Lord Chancellor in delivering judgment — 
the facts of the case were not of imy public 


interest — again referred to the mischief of the 
delays of Indian appeals. 

He said : — Their Lordships cannot part with 
this appeal without expressing their concern at 
the dela} that has taken place. The proceedings 
wer(‘ instituted on May 20, 1905, the decree of 
the Subordinate Judge was made on September 
17, 190G, and the decrees of the High Court on 
January IG, 1909. y(3t these appeals were not 
set down for hearing until April of this year*. 
Their Jjoj'dships have been unable to extract any 
suflicient reason for this delay. The represent- 
ative's of the parties over Jiere may well be unable 
f») liirnisli explamitioi), but, unexplained, it con- 
stitutes a grave i*eproncli to the administration of 
justice. Atl the respondents have been unjustly 
attacked in the lawful possession of their proper*ty 
and for nearly seven years they have been subject 
to the anxiety and distress of knowing that the 
judgment of the High Court in their favour was 
subjt'ct to th(3 inevitable uncertainties of the law. 
Had the appeal succeeded, their Lordships would 
have refused to allow the appellants any costs of 
the appeal unless they could have cleared them- 
.selvos of th(3 imputation of having needlessly 
protracted the proceedings of the appeal, and the 
same cour.se wiH be taken in the future should 
the occasion arise. 

WOMEN AND LEGAL PllAGTlCE. 

Lengthy and interesting judgments were 
delivered at tluj Calcutta High Couit recently by 
a lull bench presided over by the Chief Justice 
and composed of Mr. Justice Mookherjee, Mr. 
Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice Touuon, and Mr. 
Justice Chaudhuri on an application made by 
Miss Kegina Guha, b.l., to be enrolled as a 
pleader in the Alipore Courts. Their Lordships 
decided against Miss Guha, and dismissed her 
application. In their Lordship’s opinion, as the 
law now stands, Miss Guha was not entitled to 
be enrolled as a pleader. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

We understand, says the British Medical 
Journal^ that the Secretary of State for India in 
Council has approved and promulgated an Order 
dated June 20, 1916, providing that the President 
of the Medical Board shall also be the Medical 
Board Adviser to the Secretary of State for India. 
All reports and communications regarding medical 
and sanitary matters and regarding the organisa- 
tion, 'j)€r6onnel^ reciuitment, and appointment of 
odicers in the Indian Mediciil Service, and the 
organisation of and appointments to the nunsing 
and sanitary services, will be referred to him in 
his capacity of Medical Adviser to tht Secretary 
of State. It will be his duty also to advise on the 
terms of proposed new orders. Further, he is 
kuthorised to submit on his own initiative recom- 
mendations on any of the abovementioned sub- 
jects to the Sf)cretary of State. One of his special 
duties will be to supervise the recruitment of the 
Indian Medical Service. 

COMMON SALT liESEAHCH LKAOUE. 

A Common Salt Research League has been 
established at Calcutta through the efforts of Dr. 
Vaman Baji Kulkarni. The ’League has the 
following objects : — 

(a) To investigate the relations of Common Salt to 
Life and to disseminate the knowledge thereof amongst 
the maBses. 

(^) To arrange experiments on various individuals, 
animals and cattle in various conditions of health and 
diseases to ascertain the value of Common Salt by 
giving it by drinks, baths, and injections intravenous or 
rectal. 

(o) To ascertain the value of Common Salt in manur- 
ing plants, in disintecting sewers, gutters and other 
human animal excreta to be used as plant-foods. , 

(ff.) To arrange experiments of salting fishponds to 
ascertain the action of salt on fish and animals in waters 
other than sea. * 

If) To teach people the beneficial results of those 
ex^riments by arranging lectures and demonstrations 
or by cheap or free distribution of literature in various 
languages. ^ 

(/) To approach Bcientific bodies to secure their sym- 
pathies and financial help. 

(p) To approach public bodies, Municipalities, and 
Clovernmonts to secure co-operation and financial help. 


ECONOMY IN POOD AND SLEEP. 

JNot only those anxious to respond to the de- 
mand for national thrift, but those in search of 
health also, observes the Chambers's Jownial^ will 
be interested in the account of his mode of life 
recently given by Mr. William Aird to a select 
audience in London. He invariably slept in the 
open air, he told his hearers, wrapped up in a rug, 
tin such localities as the Downs, the New Forest, 
and the Foiest of Dean. Under conditions 
like these he found twelve hours’ sleep in the 
course of a week to be quite sufficient for the 
maintenance of bodily health and strength. 
Wheat he does not need, for his diet consists of 
, uncooked vegetables and ripe fruits. He exhibit- 
ed to the audience a specimen ‘ dinner,’ consisting 
of dainty salad of small portions of carrot, 

cabbage, onion, parsnip, leek, watercress, beetroot, 
celery, and horseradish. By such a rule of life, 
declared Mr. Aird, even those pronounced incur- 
able by medical men might attain to perfect 
health and strength once more. 

HOSPITALS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Sir Harold Stuart, recently presiding at a prize 
distribution at the Madras Medical College, 
referred to a detiiphered inscription found at 
Tirumakkudal in Chingleput district : — 

It gives an account of an endowment for, among 
other purposes, the maintenance of a hospital in con- 
nection with a temple. The hospital was named Viro- 
Bolan and was provided with J5 beds. Its establishment 
consisted of a doefor, whose office appears to have been 
hereditary, a surgeon, two servants who fetched drugs 
and supplied fuel, two maid-servants for nursing the 
patients and one general servant. The work of the 
surgeon is diacribi'd as * operating on bones,’ so possibly 
bo was a bone-setter rather than what we ndw mean by 
a surgeon. * * * But the point 1 would particularly 
dwell upon is the connection of this hospital with a 
temple. I would like to throw out a suggestion that some 
of the sbrplus revenues of tho groat temples in Bouthem 
India might profitably be devoted to the setting up of 
hospitals and medical schools and so providing the muoh* 
needed expansion both of medical education and medical 
relief. 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. 

The Council of the Indian Institute of Science 
say in the course of their last report that the 
Department of Electro-Technology has continued 
its work of nffording high grade training to stu- 
dents who had (i^ualihed before admission to take 
full advantage of such training. The research 
work of the professor was necessarily much cur- 
tailed by the amount of time he was obliged to 
devote to administrative detail while officiating 
as director. As far as possible arrangements are 
made whereby students spend either a portion or 
the whole of the long vacation in some engineer- 
ing works or generating station, so as to enable 
them to acquire practical experience and come 
into close touch with the ordinary routine of a 
workshop or power-station. 

The chemical departments do not provide any 
regular courses for .students, as general teaching 
of the highest character is already obtainable at 
several colleges in various parts of the country. 
The aim is to secure those anxious to carry on 
research or other special work and to render each 
one all possible assistance. The Council hope that 
local governments and other authorities will take 
advantage of the special facilities oflered by the 
Institute and depute persons qualified to under- 
take scientific research bearing upon industrial 
problems to work in the laboratories. 

The most important work during the course of 
the year has been that in connection with the 
manufacture of sandalwood oil which, when under- 
taken on an experimental commercial scale, pre- 
sented several unexpected problems. Dr. Sud- 
borough and Dr. Watson have been appointed 
consulting chemists to the factory now being esta- 
^hed by the Mysoi-e Government. The 
of the Oouncil referred to in the 
lost report to secure a professor .of applied 


chemistry, who should also be a direc- 
tor of the Institute, was in consonance with their 
view of the immense importance of this Depart- 
ment. This is the department which is termed 
that of^ “ applied chemistry,” but much of the work 
that may be carried on in a department of general 
and organic chemistry will also be capable of 
application, and the Council anticipate full co- 
operation between those departments. It has been 
suggested to the Council by Mr. B. J«Padsha 
that a department of metallurgy, working in co- 
operation with the iron and steel works at Sakchi, 
would be a useful development, and it was resolved 
to discuss the matter with the Government metal- 
lurgical inspector at Sakchi, provided that the 
necessary ^funds are placed at the disposal of the 
Council for the endowment of an assistant pro- 
fessor and the equipment of a suitable laboratory. 
— Times of India, 

MOTOR-CAR WITHOUT WHEELS. 

With respect to the world of inv,pntion general- 
ly, some devices of a striking character have made 
their appearances during the year. For instance, 
a motor car without wheels is undoubtedly a 
singular contrivance. This extraordinary vehicle 
has been specially designed for passing over rough 
ground and climbing steep hills. Instead of 
wheels, the car has two parallel pairs of runners, 
resembling those on sledges, except that they are 
movable. As soon as the car is started, one pair 
is raised, moved forward, set on the ground, and 
these movements are imitated by the succeeding 
runners. The car always rests on two pairs, and 
by means of the forward motion of the runners, 
also iDOves forward. On an inclined plane at an 
angle of 45 degrees, the new vehicle climbs to the 
top and de.sceads on the other side. For transport 
purpose, especially in warfare, this invention 
should prove a valuable acquisition. 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL KAMIMUUA. 

" The death reported recently of Admiral 
Kamimura of Japan removes a remarkable 
personality who was deservedly held in very high 
esteem by his countrymen. He was a distin- 
guished sailor and as such fought gallantly on 



AbMtRAL KAMIMURA. 


several occasions on behalf of his country against 
the latter's enemies. Not only that but he took 
a prominent part in the evolution of modern 
Japan, and thus his death is a severe loss to that 
country. One noteworthy fact,, in connection 
with the deceased Admiral was that he received 
his naval training entirely in his native country. 
Not only that but he was the foremost of all 
those who received such training. 

MR. NAOROJl’s GRANDSUK. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has received good news 
of bis grandson Kersasji Ardesir Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was recently wounded in France. 
He was an undergraduate at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, when the war began and enlisted in 
the^iddlesex Regiment going to France with it 
ae Lance Corporal. Nine months ago he was 
wounded in a charge. He is now in hospital in 
Cfbeshire and doing well. 


DEATH OF THE HON. MR. DAJI ABAJI KHARE. 

We regret to announce the death of the Hon. 
Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, on the 22nd August last, 
at his residence in Belasis Road, Bombay, from a 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Khare was a leading 
Vakil of the High Court and a well-knovvn 
Congressman having for many } cars served as its 
secretary. He presided over the Bonjbay Provin- 
cial Conference held at Dharwar Hi ^ ears ago rnd 
was a Vice-Chairmnn of the Reception (yommiltct* 
of the Indian National Congress in Bomba} last 
winter, and in the latter cap.acity worked stre lu- 
onsly f(ir tlie snirr.s^ of the gathering. Alt hoi gh 
Mi Rhine belonged to the model ate paity of :lie 
(kmgress, he was a lifelong friiuid of Mi. li. C. 
Tilak and as such tf>ok prominent part in defe.id- 
ing the cases against Mr. Tilak. At the last 
Bombay Council elections he was returned by the 
Municipalities of the Cential Division. Just a 
month ago Mr. Khare was seized by a stroke 
of paralysis Irom which he did not recover. 
Although he was progressing favourably for a 
time, he breathed his last unexpectedly. By his 
death Bombay loses a stalwart patriot and a 
champion of popular causes. The funeral which 
took place w.as largely attended by respresent- 
atives of all communities. 

HINDENBURg’s APPOINTMENT. 

The opinion is expressed in some of the Dutch 
papers that the Kaiser sacrificed Falkenhayn in 
order to allay popular indignation against the 
Crown Prince and Falkenhayn who supported 
inste.id of preventing the Prince’s blunders. 
Experts are of opinion that Hindenburg’s appoint- 
ment is a confession qf failure on the part of 
Germany. He was probably chosen in the hope 
that his prestige would make the German people 
acquiesce in the decision to shorten fronts in 
France and Flanders with a view to concentrating 
energies and saving communication^ with Con<* 
stantinople. It is pointed ^out that this 
mean the reverse of shortening the wax. , 
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THE MADRAS HOME RULE LEAGUE. 

DRAFT ORQANTSATION. 

Object . — To secure Home Rule for India through 
all law-abiding and constitutional activity. 

Xfenibership. - Membership is open to all men and 
women over 18 years of age, who accept the above 
object.^ 

School students are not admitted to membership 
but under-graduates may become Associates for 
purposes of study, etc. 

()n ceasing to be under-graduates, Associates 
may, without further fee, become full Members. 

“ Kvery Member and Associate 
pays Re. 1 as admission fee to the League, the 
amount of annual subscription, if any, being deter- 
mined by and payable to the Branch to which the 
Member or Associate belongs. 

Organisation. — Sympathisers with the object 
of the League in any town or village should meet 
tog )ther to main' ap[)lication to their Provincial 
Sei '/etary or Disti ict Sm retai’y, when the latter is 
ap[ oiiited for the establisliment of a Branch in 
thf* r locality ; tho.se who are not yet members of 
the League sending Re. 1 as admission fee together 
wit.i a written ai>plication for membership. 

HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 

'^i’he Herald (London) announces tint the 
Ho ne Rule for India League (British Auxiliary) 
has now been definitely orgnni.sed. Among those 
who have joined are : Mr. and Mrs. Snowden, Mrs. 
Despard, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. Charles Roden 
Buxton, Mr. Robert Smillio (President of the 
General Federation of Trades Unions), Mr. George 
Lansbury and Mr. Laurence Housman. It is not 
proposed to carry on active propaganda during 
..^^jjgp^ar, tut simply to prepare the organisation 
for s^tive work when peace is declared, 


THE DESTINY OP THE EMPIRE. 

When Mr. Hughes, the Australian Premier, was 
presented with the Freedom of the City of London, 
he drew attentioh to the magnificent resources of 
the British Empire and said : 

Look at the great Dominions of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. Australia and Canada are both 
larger than the United States of America. South Africa 
is larger than France and Germany combined. Is it not 
as clear as noonday that in unity is our strength and 
our safety, and that wc must create an envy’onment 
which will breed a virile people. Iiargeness of wealth 
will not save us if our crop of men should fail. We 
must see to it, therefore, that from one end of this great 
Empire to the other, the gates of opportunity shall be 
slammed in no man’s face ; there must be a chance for 
everyone. 1 have profound faith in the destiny of the 
British race. 

THE INDIAN PROHLEM. 

The Tiroes of India has the following : — 

“ Let there be no paltering with the Indian pro- 
blem. We could no more arrest — if we, would 
— the intellectual forces we have unloosed in India 
than we could make the sun and the moon stand 
still ; none but the purblind would •wish so to do. 
We have planted in this country the divine seed 
of life ; we must see that it has room fox the 
spreading branches to grow. We have leafimt 
anew from this War the supreme importance of 
the ethical principles in human government^ and 
the sure destruction which must inevitably over- 
take any administration, no matter how scientific 
and ellicient, that is divorced from the moral 
law. The British connection with India must 
of necessity be a progressive force ; if ^iver it' 
became a hampering influence, then we could 
place a limit to its life. The. adaptation 
of this connection to the growing political 
life of India, without impairing the efficiency of 
the one or retarding the development of the 
other, is the question of the hour ; if we can solve 
it, and it can he solved, then we shall have won 
the greatest glory ever conferred on an Imperial 
system.” 
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General; 

^ da; k4c«t(?HA]fr on indjJl the war. 

tn thjft coars^, o)f his ^ddrdsa tlie Convocation 
Melb|iinf 'of ^ the ^dm^ay UniverSity hdld last 
luoiitl}, D^. Ma(^ic^an, the Vice-Chancellor, 

*L * • 

wd ; — I. 4 « a 

It fills us with jhy to%ee India ranging herself by our 
side in this oonfliot. The liberality of her princes, and 
the saorifloes which her sons have made, of strength and 
so ofteir of life, to make victory speedier and more sure, 
— these have aroused a wonderful enthusiasm through- 
out the British Bnopire. But to ray mind there is some- 
thiag more signifloant than all this aggregate of service 
and oo-opetation. 1 mean the intellectual and moral 
sympathy which this great crisis has called forth between 
India and the rest of the Bmpiro. It is not knowledge 
whioh moves the world but spiritual ideals and moral 
oonviotions ; and when Britain was moved, in response 
to the call of duty and honour and of humanity, to enter 
into this conflict, the uppermost thought inithe minds of 
those who were concerned as to India’s future was* not, 
whether India would take her stand alongside Great 
Britain and her Allies on the stricken fleld, whether her 
Prinoenand Rulers would lay their treasures nt the foot 
. of the Emperor ; but whether the heart of India would 
respond in inward appreoiation and sympathy to the 
spirit in whioh our nation was entering on this world* 
oonfliot. 

To those of\i8 who have sought to understand the 
attitude of the enlightened classes of India in regard to 
this momentous struggle, it has brought un mingled 
gratification to find that the heart of India beats true, 
th^ to India also those ideals are precious, in the inter- 
e8#of which Britain and her Allies were impelled to 
enter on this war. These are ideals which India too 
regards as sacred, and she has taken her place in the 
fronfihif battle in widely separated regions of the earth, 
not simply because her soldiers were called to the 
colours, bub because India felt herself to be one with the 
whole Empire in those spiritual convictions which lay 
behind the movements of the tirmies and which inspired 
the stern resolve to conquer in this strife. Surely it is 
Bomething whioh touches most intimately the life and 
^Bpirit of our University that the issues which are now at 
Btake should have oome home to the mind of India with 
, a olearnesB and a force similar to that with which they 
apptialed to the heart of the whole Empire The 
influences whioh radiate from our Utiiversities may well 
be included afbong the things that have made it possible 
for IndiflBto reveal her true mind to the nations of the 
world. 

MYSORE STATE AND INDUSTRIES. • 

The Mysore Durbar are about to send a deputa- 
tion of commercial men to Japan to study Japa- 
nese industries with a view to their adoption in 
the Mysore State. Some merchants and a few 
clfficials will form the deputation. In British 
Jndia^ we have an Industrial Oominission whose 


work has not yet begun and which will only make 
recommendations. Professor C. J. Hamilton was 
sent to Japan by the Bengal Government. 

HOW THE WORLD IS FED. 

A study of how the world is fed reveals many 
interesting facts. Australia, the smallest of con- 
tinents, for instance, is the largest meat eater of 
them all. Asia, the largest continent, on the other 
hand is the smallest meat-eater among them. 
Africa and South America lean towards vege- 
tarianism, while Europe and North America are 
large consumers of meat and other animal pro- 
ducts. . . . Taking the world’s supply of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, it appears that mankind at large 
uses in the neighbourhood of twenty million tons 
of meat a year. This would be an average of 
about H9 pounds per capita throughout the world. 
Ill butcher’s meat we find the Australian consumeb 
192 pounds; the American, 172 pounds ; the 
Englishman, 119 pounds; the German, 113 
pounds ; the Frenchman and the Belgian, 80 
pounds ; the Austro-Hiingaiian, 64 pounds ; the 
Russian, .50 pounds and tlio Spaniard, 49 pounds. — 
Harold ,J. Shepstone, in The Millgate Monthly. 


THE EQUITIES OF OOD. 

“ Are not the following words of Dr. Martineau 
(in a review on the Ethics of Christendom) worthy 
of our careful consideration at the present time,” 
asks Mr. W. M. Meredith in the Spectator, 

‘‘ The reverence for human life is carried to 


an immoral idolatry when it is held more sacred 
than justice and right, and when the spectacle of 
blood becomes more horrible than the sight of 


desolating tyrannies and triumphant l^pocristes. 
... A religion which does not include the whole 


moral law; a moral law which dgAk not embrace 
all the problems of a commonwealth ; a common- 
wealth which regards the life of man more than 
the equities of GcM, appear to be unfaithful to 
their functions, and unworthpr interpreflera of ^ 
divine scheme of the worlcl*” • 
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THE INDIAN DEMANDS 

BY MR. G. A. NATKSAN. 


N a communication to the Press, the Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, one of the Madras 
representatives on the Imperml Lie^islative 
Council, has explained fully the circumstances 
which induced the nineteen elected Non-Oliici.al 
Members of the Council to present to H. E. The 
Viceroy a memorandum of the reforms and 
clianges wliic.h must be ellecttMl in f,he administra- 
tion of India as s i ni ms the wmi- is over. 

“We heard,” says the Uon. Mr. 8a ut'i, “that the question 
of constltutionai changes, the most momentouH that this 
generat'oii of Indiana have had or may yet have to tackle, 
waa about to be conBidered by the Government of India. 
We thought It a great pity that they Hhould nettle by cor- 
respondeuce with the Secretary of State the main lines of 
the changes, without the public in India and the National 
Congress and the Moslem League having an opportunity 
of putting in their say. Experience has taught us how 
difficult it is to get substantial alterations in schemes 
on which the authorities in England and those in India 
are previously agreed. Resolutions being barred, we 
tried interpellation, but failed to get timely publication 
of the intentions or proposals of the Government of India. 
A people who are not self-governing and their represent- 
atives cannot afford to wait till they are called in for 
consultation, for the oonsultation may never come ; they 
are not entitled ” to it, they will be told ; it struck us 
that the best thing was to make our views known to the 
authorities in writing before they formulated their 
proposals “ 

In tal^ng this stop so promptly, the elected 
Non^Official Members of the Council have acted 
^with the true instinct of political wisdom. To 
every one who contemplates with joy on the 
brighter vision of a New India, it is certainly a 
matter for legitimate prtde thtt as many as 19 
Ililembers of the Council, composed of 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis, the duly 


chosen represen tstives of the various provinces, 
should have been able to cornbipo together so 
well, so ellectively and so unanimously in a matter 
of such vital importance as the future politital 
position afid status of India in the British Empire. 
And the fact that of these signatories three are 
ex- Presidents of the Indian National Congress, 
and two of the Ail -India Moslem League, gives 
the Memorandum an additional weight and 
importance. • 

The main demands put forward are, that 
in all the Executive Councils, Provincial and 
Imperial, half the number of members shou)(| be 
Indians ; that the strength of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils should be consider- 
ably increased ;*that in all the Legislative Councils 
in India the elected representatives should have a 
substantial majority ; that the Budget should be 
passed in the shape of money bills, fiscal autonomy 
being conceded to India ; that the Council of iSie 
Secretary of State for India be abolished, and that 
the Secretary of State for India ^Jiould hold a 
position similar to that of the Secretary of 
Statp for the Colonies, his salary being 
placed on the British Estimates ; that in any 
scheme of Itnperial Federation, India sh&uld 
be given, through her chosen representatives, a 
place similar to that of the Self-Governing Domi- 
nions ; that the Provincial Governments should 
be made autonomous ; that tjie United Provinces, 
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as well as other umjor provinoes, should have a 
Governor brought out from the United Kingdom 
and should have an Executive Council ; that a 
full measure of local self-government should be 
immediately granted ; that the right to canry arms 
should be granted to Indians on the same condi- 
tions as t (0 Europeans ; that Indians should be 
allowed to « enlist as volunteers and units of a 
territorial army established in India and, lastly, 
that commissions in the army sliould be given to 
Indian youths under conditions similar to those 
applicable to Europeans. 

These changes and Reforms u)‘ged by the Non- 
Officials are neither new nor extiavagant. Some 
of them are as old as the Congress itself. 
Indeed, it has been clearly laid downdn the, very 
first article of the Congress Constitution that “ tlie 
objects of the Indian National Congress are the 
attainment by the peojde of India of a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing member^ of the British Empire and a 
participati(yn by them in the rights and responsibi- 
lities of the Empire on equal terms with those mem- 
bers'' This was the declaration made in April 
1908, six years before the commencement of the 
preset war. We draw pointed attention to this 
fact in view of the deliberate attempt made 
in some quarters to make the unwary believe that 
Indian political leaders, taking advantage of the 
present situation, have suddenly sprung upon the 
public at large a demand altogether novel and 
revolutionary. To use the words of the Hon. Sir 
S. P. Sinha, who is now according to the Anglo- 
Indians^ the beau-ideal of Indian politicians, 
Autonomy within the Empire is the accepted 
pditieed failh of the Congress'' 

Some of the principal reforms advocated in the 
Memorandum have been pressed upon the 
attention of the authorities from time to time and 
often with the warm and whole-hearted support of 
some of the distinguished members of the Indian 
Civil Servioo itself* Addressing the Twentieth 


Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Bombay in 1904, the late Sir Henry Cotton said 
in his memorable Presidential speech ; — 

Autonomy is the keynote of England's true relations 
with her great Colonies. It is tho keynote also of India's 
destiny. Jt is more than this : it is the destiny of 
the world. The tendency of Empire in tho oivi- 
listid world is in the direction of compact autonomous 
States, which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self-interest to a central power. 

It will be nothing short of political folly 
to suppose even for a moment that the Indian 
people, who have for many long years before 
the war been strenuously agitating for these 
changes, will in any manner minimise their 
demands after the war ; on the other hand, tho 
claims of India will be larger, incomparably 
stronger and louder for her proper place in 
the Empire. IF any one has any doubts on 
this point, he has only to recall to his memory 
the extraordinary political state of the counti'J^, 
the character of the unrest which preceded the 
introduction of the Minto-Morley Reforms. If at 
that time the Indiati people accepted the changes 
then made in the Government of India, it 
was because the Reforms gave a clear indication 
that Indians will be admitted into the inner 
councils of the Empire, and it is well to remember 
that tSe whole country regarded them as only the 
first instalment of great changes that were sooner 
or later bound to be made in the government of the 
country. The scheme formulated by the nineteen 
Non- Official Elected Members is nothing but the 
logical outcome of the working of Lord Morley's 
reforms. It contemplates no violent changes and 
there is certainly no breaking with the past. It 
claims, in short, the fulfilment of pledges and 
promises solemnly made that, India should be so 
governed as to enable the Indian people to govern 
themselves according to the higher standards of 
the West.** » 

There is no use concealing the .fact (^t 
“ hitherto the policy of England in I^i^ 
been, * to a very lerge extent, dominated 
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by a fear for the security of British rule.” 
India’s magnificent conduct in the present war 
has proved not only to Great Britain but to her 
enemies as well how unjust the suspicion has been, 
and the war has brought to the Englishmen as a 
body the opportunity “ to boldly face the rea- 
lities of the situation in India and to base their 
government on the will of the people.” These re- 
forms are due to us not as the price of our loyalty, 
and we spurn the very suggestion, but as reforms 
too long delayed on account of unjust suspicion 
and distrust, and on account of the unwillingness 
of those who have been in power to part with 
vested rights and privileges. Since the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, much water has flown under the 
bridge, and even Lord Morley himself could not * 
have foreseen the tremendous outburst of loyalty 
and enthusiasm which the present war has evoked 
in the minds of the princes and the people for the 
British Throne, and foi the cause which it is up- 
holding and fighting for at such heavy cost. 
India has given freely of its money and its blood 
for the struggle, because it is convinced that in 
this war Great Britain is “ engaged in a mortal 
combat with despotism, to vindicate the principle 
of self-government not merely for itself but 
also for mankind,” and that the failure of Great 
Britain in this titanic struggle means the destruc- 
tion of self-government and the annihilation of 
the principle of nationality. And that is why the 
princes and people of the land are cheerfully 
sacrificing their lives and their wealth to keep the 
cause for which Great Britain stands “ inviolate.” 
Great Britain to-day is “ fighting now to the 
death against the claim of a single nation or 
race to impose its civilisation on the world 
and to dominate the other nations of Europe,” 
and as the Lord Bishop of Madras pointed 
out the other day in an admirable article on the 
subject, in the Nineteenth Century nwl After^ 
it is wrong for Germany to attempt to impose 
her kvltur upon unwilling nations, it ts equally 
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•wrong for England to attempt to impose her 
government , and civilisation upon India against 
the will of the Indian peoples.” The Christian 
Bishop, with his just instincts, has rightly 
observed, “ We cannot fight for one set of principlee 
in Europe and apply another set of principles in 
India'' It won’t do at this time of the day 
to advise the Indian people to keep quiet and 
contented, and bid them worship the “ gods” that 
have given them a rule much more efficient than 
any Indian rule can be. A good government 
does not always mean a popular government, and 
Englishmen, who try to think diiierently for India, 
must remember the famous dictum of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that, “Good government 
is no substHute for self-government.” 

What India aspires to is wbat President 
Lincoln described as “government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” “ Generations 
of British statesman have ‘repeatedly laid down 
that policy, solemn declarations ^f successive 
Sovereigns have graciously endorsed it, and Acts 
of Parliament hfl^’o given it legislative sanction.” 

It is because, during later years, deliberate 
attempts ha^ o been made by responsible states- 
men and certain Viceroys to go back on these 
pledges and promises that we have had the unrest 
in its aggravated form, and we have still the 
agitation for reforms leading to real self-govern- 
ment. It would be but wisdom if the British 
nation shows its approval “of the goal to 
which we aspire.” Of the ' immense political and 
moral value such a course would carry with it, 
very little need be said. Sir S. P. Sinha, who 
presided at the last Congress, gave a similar 

counsel. He said : — 

• 

I appeal to the British nation to declare their ungrudg- 
ing approval of the goal to whioh we aspire, to deolare 
their inflexible resolution to equip India for her journey 
to that goal and to furnish her escort on the long and 
weary road. Such a deolaration will be the most distiu- 
guiohod way of marking their appreciation of India’s 
aervioes and sacrifices — her loyalty and her devotion to 
the Empire. Such a declaration will touch the heart and 
• 
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afppeal to the imagination of the people far more than 
any tnere apeoifio political reforms. 

Only last month the Lord Bishop of Madras 

sjf 

who has ,held offices in the different provinces of 
India, and who has had abundant opporkinities 
to study at first-hand the condition of India and 
the aspirations of its leaders, suggested the 
0ery same course : 

1 oannot help tbiokiag that in the eame way the 
British OorernOient would enormously strengthen its 
position in India if it were to make the self-gorernment 
%t India as an integral part of the British Empire its 
avowed object an^ ideal, encouraging educated Indians 
definitely to look forward to this ideal and shaping its 
own policy consistently with a view to this one great 
end. The Government would tlien practically adopt the 
platform of the Nationalist Party. There would be no 
differences between them as to the end at which they are 
aiming, and though there would naturally be much differ- 
enoe of opinion, not only between EngUshmen and 
Indians, but also between Indiana and Indians and 
Englishmen and Englishmen with regard to the particular 
steps that might wialey be taken at any particular time, 
still both alike would be working for a common ideal. 
The difference ^at this would make in the relations 
between the Government and the educated Indians as a 
body, as represented by the National Congress, would be 
immense, it would alter the whole of the political situ- 
ation and wouldkdo more than anything else to allay the 
unrest which has been such a disquieting feature of 
Indian politics during the last fifty years, and it would 
give a consistency to our work and polio;y’ which at the 
present moment they do not possess, 

We can only repeat that in the best interests of 
India and the Empire, this course must very soon 
be adopted. India will no longer allow itself to 
be treated like a “ minor” and held under “ tute- 


In common with several of our countrymen, 
we have been not a little grieved to read the 
criticisms of a section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press on the demands made by the non-official 
representatives of the people. The description of 
the demands as “ impudent,” and “ preposterous ” 
and the indecent references to our late Viceroy, 
Lord llardinge, the unworthy aspersions cast on 
the ^‘lawyers,” and the suggestion that the 
“ educated classes ” in India are likely to betray 
the interests of the masses, these cannot 
obstruct the inevitable path of Progress. The 
accusations are as unworthy as they are 


unfounded. But Anglo-Indians and bureau- 
crats, who encourage such unfair and 
ill-tempered criticism, contribute not a little to the 
unrest in India. The attitude of some of the 
Anglo-Indian newspapers is nothing but a direct 
incitement to the few Extremists who 
keep perpetually telling the people of India 
not to put their faith in British justice. We do 
not believe that the British democracy, which is 
after all the ultimate arbiter of our destinies, 
will in the least be influenced by the selfish and 
interested cry of a certain section of Anglo- India. 

As early as 1883, in the course of a speech 

in the House of Commons, the late Duke of 

Devonshire made the significant observation that, 

the Anglo- Indian, whatever may bo his merits, and 
DO doubt they are just, is not a person who is distin- 
guisl^d by an exceptionally calm judgment. 

On a later occasion, Mr. Gladstone remarked : — 

Tnut it was a sad thiug to say, but unquestionably it 
happens not infrequently in human affairs, that those 
who from their situation ought to know the most and the 
best, yet from prejudice and prepossessions know the 
least and the worst. 


Only very lately, Mr. Bernard Houghton, 
a retired Civilian, observed - 

Few men give up voluntarily powers whioh they have 
long wielded. * No men in the world are impartial 
judges when their interests are concerned.* *No 
bureaucracy will voluntarily abdicate powers, however 
irksome to the common people, whioh conduce to the 
convenience of offioials, or whioh strengthen their grip 
upon the country.’ 

Time after time, our demands for Reform have 
been mocked at and our leaders denounced. And 
the Anglo-Indians here “ allay no discontent and 
attract no affection.” What we won in the 


past was won in spite of Anglo- India .and its 
representatives. Any suggestion for the reforAf 
of the Indian administration and the uplift m 
India hae had only the effect, to borrow the 
words of Mr. Prevost Battersby, of “stirring 
the bile and never the brain of Anglo-India.” 
But Anglo-Tndia apart, India is bound , to ^in 
for itself its rightful place in the * Common wealti^" 
of the Eiiipire.* 
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BY DE. PEAMATHANATH BANEEJEA, M.A., D,8c. 


N the earliest period of Indian history the 
State perhaps depended for its own support 
on the voluntary contributions of the people. 
But some method of compulsory contribution 
must have been found necessary in India as soon 
as a more improved form of government had 
come into existence. The early tax-system, how- 
ever, Ayas a very simple one, and the evolution of 
a complex system of Public Finance was doubtless 
a slow and gradual process. By the fourth 
century B. C., the system of Public Finance had 
reached a fairly advanced stage of development, 
as is evidenced by Chanakya’s Arthasastra an<} 
the Brahmanical and Buddhistic religious works. 

The income of the State was derived ^from 
various sources, in very early times, the burden 
of taxation was extremely light. But as the 
duties of the State increased, the burden became 
progressively heavier. Gautama, ene of the early 
law-givers, says : 

Cultivators must pay to the king a tax amounting 
to one-tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixth of the produce. 
Borne declare that there is a tax also on oattle and 
gold, viz., one-fiftieth. In the case of merohandiso 
one-twentieth was the duty, and of roots, fruits, flowers, 
medicinal herbs, honey, meat, grass, and firewood, 
one-sixtieth. 

In the time of Vishnu, who perhaps wrote 
about two centuries later, the rates of taxation 
were appreciably higher, namely, a sixth part of 
every kind of crops and of meat, fruits, and 
flowers ; a duty of 2 per cent, levied on cattle^ 
gold, and cloths ; of 10 per cent, on goods locally 
manufactured, and of 5 per cent, on articles 
imported from abroad. Manu mentions even 
higher rates, except as regards the land, and also 
gives a longer list of articles on which taxes were 
to be levied. He says : 

A fiftieth part of the increments on oattle and gold 
may be taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth, or 
^l(p*elfth part of the crops. He may also take the sixth 
part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, ^rfumes, 
medicinal herbs, substances used for flavouring food, 
flowers, roots, and fruits; of leaves, pot*herbs, grass, 


objects made of cane, skins, of earthen vessels, and all 
articles made of stone. 

The * Mahabharata describes the tax- system in 
very general terms. It says : 

Witl^a sixth part, upon a fair calculation, of the yield 
of the soil, with fines and forfeitures from offenders, 
with the imposts levied according to the Bhastras upon 
merchants and trades in return for the protection grant- 
ed to them, a king should fill his treasury. , 

We are indebted to Chanakya for a detailed 
description of the financial system as it existed 
in Chandragupta's time. He gives two distinct 
classifications of the revenues of the State. 
According to the first, the income is classified 
under seven heads, in view of the sources from 
which they are derived, namely, (1) the capital, 
(2) the country parts, (3) mines, (4) public works, 
(5) forests, (6) pasture- lands, and (7) trade- 
routes. 

The various kinds of income from the capital 
were : excise duties levied on certain articles 
locally produced, such as cotton goods, oils, salt, 
liquors, and metallic manufactures ; taxes on 
warehouses, guilds of artisans, and temples ; duties 
collected at* the city gates ; and fines on gambling 
and betting. The rates of duties were fixed in 
view of the nature of a particular commodity and 
also of its place of origin. 

The duties varied from one-tenth to one- 
twentieth. If it was a harmful commodity, a fine 
was imposed in addition to the usual duty. But 
goods which were calculated to be of special benefit 
to the community, such as valuable seeds, were 
allowed to enter toll-free, as also were articles 
required for marriage ceremonies and the wor- 
ship of gods. , In order that the duties might not 
be evaded, the sale of goods at the place of pro- 
duction was prohibited. 

The income from country places consisted of 
the produce of the State lands, a share of the 
produce of each plot of laud cultivated by private 
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ii&dividuals, minor tasies aMessed on land6, tolls 
paid at the ferries, and road cesses. 

The mines formed a very important source of 
revenue to the State. The receipts from mines 
consisted of the yield of the State mines an^ also 
a share of the produce of mines privately owned, 
whether the produce consisted of precious i|petals 
or of ordinary minerals. The nine kinds of in- 
come derived from mines were : (i) output of 
minerals, (ii) a share of the output, (iii) a duty of 
5 per cent., (iv) assaying charges, (v) 6nes, (vi) 
tolls, (vii) compensations fqr the loss of the 
king’s revenues, (viii) coining charges, and (ix) a 
premium of 8 per cent. 

The receipts from public works were the fruits 
of trees, vegetables grown in the public gardens, 
the yield of fisheries, and so forth. The forest 
revenue was derived from the lease of forest 
lands for hunting, and for the sale of elephants 
and other animals. The income from pastures 
coiisisted in duets paid to the State for grazing 
cattle on public lands. The tolls payable on 
land^routes and water-ways formed another im- 
portant source of State income. 

The other classification of the revenues given 
by Chanakya is also important. This we may 
slightly modify and put in modern form. The 
income of the State, according to this classifica- 
tion, would fall into two parts, namely, (1) tax 
revenue and (2) non-tax revenue. The first head 
would comprise (i) fixed taxes (pinda-kara), (ii) 
one-sixth share of the produce (shadbhaga), (iii) 
supply of provisions for the army (sCna-bhakta), 
(iv) religious taxes (bali), (v) tributes from sub- 
ordinate luleis (kara), (vi) forced benevolences 
(utsangn), f'vii) royalties (parsva), (viii) compensa- 
tions (paihanika), (ix) presents "(aupanayika), 
and rents of public buildings (kaustheyaha). 
Under the second head fall (i) the agricultural 
produce of crown lands, (ii) sale proceeds of 
grains, (iii) grains obtained by special request, 
(iv) inddental gai^ from trade and commerce. 


(v) interest on capital, and (vi) profits of manu- 
factures undertaken by the State. Besides these, 
there were certain minor sources of income, such 
as escheats, fines, confiscations, and forfeitures of 
the property of rebels. 

Taxes were paid either in cash or in kind, or 
partly in cash and partly in kind. Chanakya 
expresses himself strongly in favour of the collec- 
tion of taxes in cash. Industrialists, Sudras, and 
all other persons who lived by their Jabour 
(karma-jivanah) gave their labour free to the 
State for one day in every month in lieu of taxes. 
But no forced labour was exacted. 


Brahmanas were exempt from the payment of 
taxes on the ground that they paid taxes to the 
State in the shape of their religious services. 
The bther classes of persons who were exempt 
were women, minors, students, blind, deaf, dumb, 
and diseased persons, and those to whom the 
acquisition of property was forbidden. 

In times of financial stress, a ruler was held 
justified in raising money by means other than 
those laid down in the Sastras. For instance, he 
might demand one- fourth or even one- third of 
the share of the produce of the soil as well as a 
higher percentage of the other kinds of produce. 
The king’s oflicers might also compel the people 
to grow additional crops in the interests of the 
public treasury. In case such measures failed to 
bring in enough money, the collector-general 
asked the people for benevolences in view of the 
needs of the State, and those who offered hand- 
some amounts received precedence in rank, robes 
of honour, and decorations. Religious institu- 
tions were also compelled to contribute to the^ 
funds of the State. On occasions of grave 
financial difficulty, various other devices were 


adopted, but in order that these might not lead 
to trouble, Chanakya utters the voice of warning 


in these words : 


Bueh expedients should be reierted to 
never more than once. 


only ODoe, i 
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It should be noted that the land-tax was the 
most important of all the sources of the State 
revenue. The king, however, was never regard- 
ed as the owner of the land, and he never claimed 
a right to the unearned increment of the land. 
His elnim was limited to a fixed share of the 
produce. In later times, kings came to possess 
private landed properties of their own, and the 
income derived from such crown lands, as Hiuen 
Tsiang observed, helped considerably to lighten 
the incidence of taxation on the people. 

The principles on which the tax-system was 
based were sound and reasonable. To use the 
language of modern Economics, ability and least 
sacrifice were the guiding principle.s of the 
framers of the financial regulations of ancient 
times. “ The king/’ says the Mahabharata, 
“ should act in such a way in collecting his 
revenues that his subjects should not feel the 
pressure of want.” Arbitrary exactions were 
strongly condemned by law-givers as well as by 
political teachers. Vasishtha, onS of the early 
law-givers, for instance, says : 

Let him not take property for his own use from the 
inhabitants of his realm.” “ Never desire to fill thy 
treasury by aeMng unrigiite0U'«ly or from covetousness” 

is the advice given in the Mahabharata to the 
king. And, again, the king is thus admonished 
in the Great Epic against indulging in exactions : 

That avaricious king who through folly oppresses 
his subjects by levying taxes not mentioned in the 
Sastras brings ruin upon himself. 

Chanakya condemns the conduct of over- 
zealous revenue otiicials in thef}C3 words : 

When an officer realises double the usual amount of 
revenue, he drinks the life-blood of the people. The 
king should prevent suoh exactions 

These were the principles. In practice, while 
there were many rulers who followed a righteous 
and wise policy in their collection of taxes, there 
were others whose love of luxury and ostentation 
prompted them to fill their empty treasuries by 
despoiling their subjects. Under weak Govern- 
ments, royal officials often enriched themselves at 
the expense of both the gtato and tb? {>eople, 


Public welfare was — in theory at least — the 
guiding principle in the expenditure of the 
public revenues. Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian 
poets, says : 

Just as the sun takes moisture from the earth to give 
it back a thousandfold, go the king gathers taxes from 
the people only to provide for their welfare. 

The main heads of expenditure, according to 
Chanakya, were, sacrifices, worship of ancestors, 
charity, expenses of the royal household, charges 
of the civil departments, expenses in connection 
with the inaintensnce of foreign missions, the 
expenses of the army and the army supply 
services, public wiuks expenditure, and the 
expenses fox the preservation of forests. 

The allocation of funds to the various items of 
expenditure depended upon the respective needs 
of the departments. In order to provide against 
contingencies, wise financiers of old always con- 
sidered it prudent to budget for a surplus after 
meeting all expenditure. Some perhaps were 
over-cautious in this respect. The, views of such 
financiers are expounded in the Sukraniti, accord- 
ing to which only one-half of the State revenue 
was to be spent for the six purposes of adminis- 
tration in the following proportions : (1) the 
salaries of headmen — one-twelfth ; (2) the army 
— three-twelfths ; (3) charities — one- twenty- 
fourth ; (4) expenses incurred for works of 
public utility — one twenty- fourth ; (5^ salaries 
of officials — one-twenty-fourth ; (6) personal ex- 
penses of the king and of the royal household — 
one- twenty- fourth. According to the Sukraniti, 
there was to be enough money in the treasury to 
cover public expenses for twenty years. 

The prosperity of the State finances was re- 
garded as a matter of the greatest importance, 
and Chanakyrvs views in this regard seem to 
have been very sound. Circumstances which, in 
his opinion, tended to keep the treasury full 
were, prosperity of the people, rewarding of 
officers for meritorious work, punishment of 
thieves, prevention of corruption among Govern. 
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ment officers, abundance of crops, prosperity of 
Commerce and trade, freedom from troubles and 
calamities, non-remission of taxes, and receipt of 
revenue in gold. Matters which led to the deple- 
tion of the treasury were the following ; Obstruc- 
tion to the realisation of revenue, giving of 
loans, litigation, falsification of accounts, loss of 
revenue, gains made by officials, adverse exchange, 
and defalcation. 

The ^control of the department of Public 
finance was vested in two officials, namely, the 
collector-general (Samaharta) and the treasurer- 
general (Sannidhata). The*former was in charge 
of the collection of the revenues, while the latter 
was the custodian of the finances and was res- 
ponsible for their proper disbursement. It was 
the duty of the collector-general to divide the 
country into several districts for revenue purpo- 
ses, and to classify the villages according as they 
(i) were exempt from the payment of taxes, (ii) 
supplied soldiers for the defence of the country 
in lieu of taxes, (iii) paid their taxes in gold, (iv) 
paid taxes in kind, that is to say, in grains, 
cattle, raw products, or dairy produce, or (v) 
supplied free labour. The treasurer-general, as 
the custodian of the funds of the State, was 
expected to acquaint himself with the income and 
expenditure pf the State over the period of a 
century, so that he might be able to f^me accu- 
rate bxidgets and to show a good balance at the 
end of each year. 

For the proper control and administration of 
the finances of the realm, it was considered neces- 


sary to have a good system of keeping aocountsi 
and this important department was placed under 
the control of one of the chief superintendents. 
It was the duty of this officer so to arrange thh 
business of his department that everything relat- 
ing to the finances was entered in the books. He 
was required not only to show the net revenue 
that remained at the end of a year, but to cause 
to be entered in the books all details of expendi- 
ture, mentioning whether an item was incurred 
for a pui^pose, internal or external, public or 
private, important or unimportant. The account 
officers had also to enter in their books the 
names of departments ; the description of the 
work carried on and the results obtained in the 
^several manufactories ; the amounts of profit, 
loss, expenditure, and interest of each factory ; 
the ^ number of labourers engaged, and their 
wages ; the values of different kinds of gems, and 
of other commodities; presents made to the 
king’s officers and courtiers ; remissions of taxes 
granted ; allowances, pensions, and gifts of lands 
or money to the king’s wife and children ; and 
receipts from or payments to foreign kings. The 
annual accounts were to be regularly submitted to 
the accounts department, and after they had 
been examined by the superintendent, they were 
audited by competent auditors. They were then 
submitted to the ministers in charge of the 
different departments, and considered by them 
sitting together as a cabinet . — A chapter from the 
author's forthcoming hook on “ Public Administra- 
tion in Ancient Indic^P 
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SYNTHESIS OF HINDU CIVILIZATION 

an illusion of new INDIA. 

BY MR. PRA.MA.THA NATH BOSE, liSti., 


af HE criticisms which my last work, “ The 
9 Illusions of New India”, have met with in 
• the New-Indian Press has suggested to me 
the question, Is synthesis of Hindu civilization 
possible ? The idea which generally runs through 
them and which, I believe, dominates the New 
Indian mind is that we should assimilate all that 
is good and great in Western civilization, and 
construct a synthetic Indian civilization. “ The 
history of any idea or movement”, says one 
of iny critics, “ may be divided into throe stages, 
that of thesis, anti-tlu sis, and synthesis. Our 
wholesale admiration for' Western civilization cor- 
responded to the first stage ; the reaction against 
it, of which Mr. Bose’ . book is an extreme ex- 
ample, fo.stored by the nationalist impulse, cor- 
responds to the second stage, and we have already 
entered on the third stage of reconciliation of the 
two opposing movements into a higher synthesis, 
jn which all that is great and good in Occidental 
civilization will be added to and assimilated by 
Oriental civilization.” We should endeavour, 
observes another critic, “ to bring about a blend 
between the civilizations of the East and the West.’ 

The idea of a synthesis or blend sounds very 
well, and along with the great majority of my 
New-Indian friends, I have myself been long 
governed by it. In fact, it has a flavour of liber- 
' ality and broad-mindedness about it, which com- 
mends it to all who have any pretension to 
liberal culture. But the difficulties in the way of 
executing it are so enormous — 1 might almost 
say insuperable — that I began to doubt some- 
time ago whether it could be carried out at all, 
except perhaps to a small and superficial extent. 
My “ Illusions of New India” is the result of this 
ficeptical attitude. I have in it tried to show that 
the attempt of the Neo-Indian to brin^ about a 


blend betweengthe Indian and Western civili- 
zations has so far met with a signal failure, and 
the pi’ogross he boasts of is altogether an illusion. 
Seeing, however, how persistent the idea of 
synthesis is in New India, and how strong the 
hold it has on the Neo-Indian mind, I d^em it 
nccessaiy to try to further demonstrate its illu- 
sory character and show moie clearly and point- 
edly tlian I have been able to do in my work 
how marked has been its failure so far, and how 
.sure it.s failure is bound to be in the future. 

Primd fc^cie^ synthesis is impossible. It is 
])C)ssible to have a synthetic dye or synthetic form. 
But is it possible to have a synthetic civilization 
woi'th the name, especially in the case of an anci- 
ent civilization like that of the Hindus ? I have 
endeavoured to show in my “ Epochs of Civiliza- 
tion,” that Hindu civilization is *a completed 
structure — whether perfect or not is a different 
question — and that Western civilization, however 
imposing and oven majestic it may appear to be 
at present, is not a completed structure, and 
there is .still considerable doubt about its stability. 
But if, for the sake of argument, it be assumed, 
that there is a good deal in the Western structure 
which it is desimble to incorporate with ours, the 
incorporation cannot be compassed without 
demolishing the latter and building anew. That, 
however, would be altogether different from what 
we uTiderstand by synthesis. It is possible to 
adopt Western methods to some extent in the 
repair* which the Indian structure needs periodi- 
cnlh, but it is impossible to adopt Western 
deshrp^ w estern style and Western materials in 
the main body of the structure without disfigur- 
ing and destroying it. 

Civiliz'ition is an organic growth, and like all 
Qtlp*r such growths it is impossible to effect any 
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considerable change in it after it has attained 
maturity and consequent rigidity and individuali- 
ty, It is possible to graft a seedling on to a 
young tree whose fruit, rightly or wrongly, is 
judged to be wholesome and be^ficia],^ but it is 
impossible to similarly engraft an ancient and 
mature tree. The case of Japan is often cited as 
disproving this proposition. Here is an Orkmtal 
civilization, it is urged, which h.us successfully 
assicqilated Western civilization ; Why should 
not Hindu civilization be capable of similar assi- 
milation f III reality, the case of Japan establishes 
the truth of our proposition. Until lately her 
civilization was in the first stage. What culture 
she possessed above that of the first stage was 
mostly not indigenous but borrowed from India 
and China. Her civilization being yourjg and 
plastic, she has been able to mould it after the 
Western model and to throw in her lot with the 
Western Powers, launching on a career of com- 
mercial aggrandisement and, its necessary .setpiel 
under present conditions, imperial expansion. 
Trade and War will soon be her watchwords as 
in the case of the Western Powers. So far ns her 
material interests are concerned, she is no doubt 
benefiting and benefiting largely at present. But 
the benefit, I am afraid, will only be of a tem- 
porary character. In the aleatory course of 
modern civilization, the next great war may be 
the cause of as great a loss to her as the pre.sent 
great war has been that of gain. Civilization 
being an organic whole, it is not for Japan or any 
other nation to say, tliat she would take the ro.ses 
of Western civilization without their thorns, that 
she would take to Western industrial methods but 
avoid the concomitant evils of industrialism and 
militarism. 

Even assuming that tfie ** good and great ” of 
Western civilization could be incorporated with 
Hindu civilization, we are confronted with a very 
serious difficulty when we ponder what is speci- 
ally good and j^eat in the one that would be 


worth incorporating with the other. There is 
a plane of contact in which the good and great of 
both the civilizations meet. That plane is the 
plane of selfless benevolence. But in regard to 
that highest of all virtues, Hindu civilization has 
more to impart than to borrow. 

What, then, is there ^speci;\]ly good and great 
in Western civilization which could be beneficially 
and advantageously assimilated by Hindu civili- 
zation ? The exces.sively multitndincus and highly 
involved nature of sociological phenomena renders 
the task of analysing them .a very arduous one. 
There is hardly any agency or institution which is 
.altogether good or bad, and the good and the bad 
are so intimately intermingled that it is sometimes 
almost irnpo.v.sible to separate and weigh them in 
order to find out which way the scale turns. The 
idra which people ordinarily form of a sociological 
product is like that^f the elephant formed by the 
blind men of the story, each judging of it from the 
part he was able to touch. 

Again, our ideas of good and evil are subjective 
and are to a great extent determined by our 
education and environpoent. There is good deal 
of truth in the dictum of the poet, “ that the 
mind can make a heaven of hell and a hell of 
heaven,” and education and environment have a 
large share in the formation of the mind. A 
perfectly detached, impartial attitude of mind in 
sociological interpretations is extremely difficult 
of attainment. Our judgment is liable to be 
warped by bitis though it may be altogether 
unconscious. In the present conflict of civiliza- 
tions in India, this bias may be in favour of 
either Indian or Western views, ideal.<^', practices 
and institutions according to the training,' the 
temperament and the environment of tl|e observer. 
The extreme pro-Indian bias is r eflected in such 
works as, for instance, those of the Arya Samaj, 
which, taking the Samhita portion of the Vedas 
to be revealed, attempt to trace all religion and 
all sciei)qe to them, put such prepossessions ar® 
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comparatively rare. The pro-Western bias, on 
the contrary, is much stronger than the pro- 
Indian. This is attributable to two causes. In 
the first place, we are dazzled and our vision is 
bedimmed by the glamour of the magnificent 
material and scientific aciiievements of the West. 
There is nothing which ordinary people worship 
more than mundane power and prosperity, .whe- 
ther in individuals or communities, and the most 
puissant, and apparently prosperous nations of the 
present day belong to the West (with the excep- 
tion of Japan). The great majority of us are 
ju'one to reason, that if tliey adopted the habits, 
customs, and institutions of tlie Occidental, they 
too would be powerful and prosperous (as they ^ 
imagine) like him. Secondly, our education being 
almost entirely on Western lines, wo liave along 
with it imbibed Western ideas and views whic.h, 
no doubt often unconsciously, ailect and colour 
our judgments. 

The reviews of my “ Illusions of New India” in 
the Nevv-lndian Press are replete with excellent 
illustrations of this pro-Western prepossession, 
even in the case of critics who do not belong to 
the “ highly artificial society — that of England- 
returned Indians — where one’s advance in civili- 
zation is often measured by the degree to 
which he has assimilated European culture, 
and espociaHy its outward symbols in manners, 
customs, food, dress, style, and language.” 

I Jiave touched upon two instances of such 
bias in a short article in the Modem Review 
(September, 191G). A few more instances may 
be cited here. One of my New Indian critics 
avers that “ we are steeped in inactivity, 

and that Hindu society is what it is to-day 
proves that ojur much- vaunted spiritual progress 
is the greatest of all our illusions, and al^ 
the illusions of New India which Mr. Bose ha.s 
taken such pains to expose pale into insignificance 
before it.” 


This is only an echo of the average Occidental 
view regarding our civilization. The ifflriaasa stage 
roughly corresponds to the first stage as defined 
by me in my “ Epochs of Civilization,” as the 
rajana docs to the second, and the sattvik to the 
third. In every community, however civilized, 
there are people of those three stages, those be- 
longing to the lowest being numerically prepon- 
derant. 

A nation may be said t<j have attained the tl«ird or 
the sattvik stage when the members of that stage, 
the smallesl class, influence the ideals and activities of 
those belonging to the other stages. Judged by this 
standard our forefathers reached the highest stage of 
civilization during the last epoch. As the attainment of 
the harmonious and eciuipoised condition of that stage 
necessarily involves loss of mobility to a great extent, 
Hindu civilization has since then been exuberantly en- 
crusted with|thiok parasitic outgrowths of ignorance and 
superstition, the products of stagnation. And there 
are many people who mistake the exterior encrustation 
for the interior real thing. The function of our great 
men has always been to remove the adventitious excres- 
cences and expose the underlying genuine substance to 
the blurred vision of suoh misguided people. That there 
is still, and there will always bo much spade-work” to 
do in this way is unquestionable. But it would, neverthe- 
less, be a travesty of history to say with the Western 
writers that our civilization is extinct, and that we have 
lapsed into the faniasa stage. Any one who has mixed 
with our people, especially away from large cities, would, 

I think, agree with mo when i say that they are still to a 
large extent pervaded by the Hindu ideals of self-- 
abnegation and benevolence, and that there is still 
much less of animality in them than in the corresponding 
classes in the West. The number of criminals, especially 
of female criminal), in proportion to the total population 
in India is much less than in the highly civilized coun- 
tries of the West. 1 was touring in the Central Provinces 
during the great famine of 1898, and was greatly struck 
by the patient resignation with which they bore the dire 
calamity and the benevolent spirit in which they helped 
one another. There wore no riots, no inorease in crimes 
to speak of. There is more poverty here than in the 
West, and more ignorance judged by the standard of 
literacy, but there is much less of squalor and brutality, 
much less of degradation and misery. Our community 
still produces men of the sattvik type^ though their 
number is much sinalicr than before, and they still exert 
considerable infiuonco upon the other classes'* 

• 

Eviiience of the extent to which the conduct of 
our cornnuinit^' in old India is still actuated by 
the high ideals of Hindu ethics has been adduced 
in niy “ Illusions of New India.”t Since the 
publication of that work, I hav#^ come upon the 

♦ “ Illusions of New India.” pp. 13-H. 

tOp. cit. Ch. V. 
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lallowing account of an interview which Sir John 
Hewett, late Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ProvinoeSi gave to a press representative which 
shows ho^ even a Westerner who knows something 
«0f the mass of our people can take "a sanet* view of 
their ethical condition than many Neo-Indians. 

In another way the famine (1908, United Provinoes) 
provided an encouraging experionoe by testifying to the 
atnrdy honesty and self-reliauoe of the cultivating 
classes. The Qbvernment then advanced nearly a mil- 
lion and a half sterling to oultivatprs for temporary pur- 
poses, fn addition to large loans for wells and other per- 
manent additions to irrigation. Practically the whole of 
this large sum was repaid with the exception of a sum 
of rather more than £50,000 which had to be remitted 
owing to the famine being followed by bad seasons in a 
few small tracts. In one district four thousand indivi- 
dnals took advances for a particular purpose connected 
with irrigation, and only two were found to have devoted 
their money to a purpose other than that for which it 
was intended. The manner in which the people re- 
ooveved from the disaster that had fallen on them and 
|he punctuality with which the agricultural body repaid 
their advances seem to me to be the most hopeful 
augury for the future. I venture to doubt indeed whether 
B^ch an experience would be possible in any country 
hut India”* (The italics are mine). 

If New India is agreed upon anything it is 
agreed upon this — that it has acquired a new 
virtue from the West known as patriotism. And 
if its Western obsession is nftirkedly pronounced 
in any one thing more than in another, it is in 
this agreement. ** The one fundamental gain to 
India in the political sphere,” exclaims the Neo- 
Indian, is the development in the Indian 
character of a previously unknown virtue — pat- 
riotism.” t The Neo- Indian is usually well read 
in history ; but his Western bias is so very 
etrong, that it appears to obliterate such element- 
tvy lessons of history as he must have acquired 
as a student at school or college. That patiiot- 
ism is a virtue previously unknown in India is a 
statement which runs counter to well-known 
facts of history. How the invasions of the 
Scythian and Greek hordes were manitilly and not 
unoften successfully resisted by the Hindu kings • 
should be familiar even to a student who has not 


• Quoted from the Morning Post io the Statesman 
1916.) 

Tht Modern Repitw for July, 1916, p. 78. 


gone beyond the stage of matriculation. In later 

times, the strenuous resistance offered by the 

Rajputs and the Mahrattas to the Mahomedan 

oppression was prompted by a feeling which 

cannot be clearly distinguished from patriotism. 

Coming to still more recent times, that the Sepoy 
% 

War of 1857 was not a mere military mattny, 
and tj^iat behind it there Wei'S motives akin to 
patriotic, is admitted by the highest authorities. 
In regard to the Sepoy War there can be no 
authority highf-r than Lord Canning, the then 
Govern or- General. And “he soon ceased to 
speak of the mutiny, and called it a “ rebellion, ” 
a ‘ revolt.* Early in the year (1857), he bad felt 
disposed to attach some importance to the idea of 
politicfil causes, but, as he wrote on more than 
one occasion, * not much.’ Now his uncertainty 
upon this point began to disappear, and he wrote 
to the Indian Minister at home that he had not a 
doubt that the rebellion had been fomented “ by 
Brahmans on religious pn tences, and by others 
for political motives. 

It is true there are points of difference between 
the patriotism of old India and the Western 
article which delights the soul of New India. 
For one thing, it was usually confined to military 
castes and did not animate the multitude to the 
extent it does in the West. I have touched upon 
the chief cause of this restriction in my “ Illusions 
of New India.” But this difierence is, after all, 
one of degree. But for conscription the amount 
of patriotism which is inferable from the part 
taken by the mass of the people in active warfare 
in the West would be much less than at present. 
This is clearly evidenced by the failure of volun- 
tarism in England and by her being compelled to 
have recourse to compulsion to raise the requisite 
number of soldiers for the present war. In fact, 
in regard to European patriotism, an American 

* Kaye and Malleeon’B ** History of the Indian Mutiny,” 
Vol.I,p.463. ^ 
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writer in an issue of the Ncyrth American Review 
last year observed : — 

What are the millions of French, Austrian and 
Russian boys in the trenches to-day but slaves ? What 
have they ever been but slaves ? Taken almost from 
the oradle and gripped by a system which held them as 
in a viee to become what? logs in a machine, a fighting 
maeliine, constructed with' ruthless energy and super- 
lative skill to beat down another fighting machine, 
nothing less, nothing more. Patriotinm ? Facigh ! . . , . 
Slavery ? compared with theirs ours which we abolished 
by war was beneficent and kindly.” 

But .the principal point of difleronce between 
the patriotism of old India and that of the 
Western patriotism of New India, is the place 
which is accorded to it in the scale of virtue.s. 
Patriotism is a virtue in old India, but a virtue 
to be subordinated to hurnanitarianism or univer- 
salism. Its ideal of action is that it should be 
done with a view to the good of all beings. It 
does not attach that supremo importance to pa- 
triotisni with which it is invested in modern 
Kurope, and, 1 think, invested wrongly. It is 
sought to be carried to such length there, that the 
vicious doctrine, that “ one’s own country is 
above everything else,” or “ that the main- 
tenance of the State is superior to every moral 
rule,” if not always ovei tly professed, is almost 
always covertly acted upon. At best, the man 
in Europe is swallowed up in the citizen — a fact 
which stands in the way of the amount of 
altruistic development which, in conformity with 
the principles I have endeavoured to establish in 
my “ Epochs of Civilization,” is requisite for the 
advancement of a civilization to its higliest stage 
and for its stability. The Hindu subordination 
Cf patriotism to altruism secured such advance- 
ment and such stability. For the Neo- 
Indian now, in imitation of the West, to 
promote the formeiv above the latter is a step 
which cannot but be regarded as retrogressive. 
He would probably urge that but foi- the Hindu 
view of the minor importance of patriotism as a 
virtue, the political independence of India might 
^possibly have been maintained. Assuming the 


truth of this contentiun, L have but little hesita- 
tion in saying that the cultivation of benevolence 
is of greater moment in national existence than 
the maintenance of apolitical independence, and 
that it is more desirable that the latter should be 
sacrificed to the former than vice versa. It is 
undeniable that indigenous government is 
generally preferable to alien dominatioi^. It is 
also undeniable that the maintenance of the in- 
digenous government by the promotion of patriot- 
ism, and, therefore, of the military spirit to an 
inordinate extent to the detriment of the growth 
of the spirit of benevolence is highly prejudicial 
to the best interests of a civilized society. For, 
however it*niay be in theory, in practice it is 
extremely difficult to draw a strict line of de- 
marcation between wars which originate in patriot- 
ic motives and are consequently defensive and 
wars which originate in motives of ambition or 
material aggrandisement, and are, •therefore, of 
an aggressive character. In the world-war 
which is now raging, for instance, the Central 
Powei's, Germany and Austria, claim to be as 
patriotic, and as much on the defensive, as the 
Allies, England, France and Russia do. The 
truth is, the grcfwbh of militarism which is the 
unavoidable concomitant of excessive patriotism, 
creates in a community a body of men whose 
interest as well as inclination is to involve the 
State in warfare, and they receive the hearty 
co-operation of a large number of other members 
of the community who are prompted thereto by 
greed, vanity, or ambition. 

I haye in this article tried to show, first, 
that primd facie^ synthesis of Hindu civilization 
is not feasible ; Snd secondly, that assuming its 
primd facie feasibility, the difficulties in its way 
are so great as to be insurmountable. In a 
future article, I shall endeavour to show how 
egregiously the attempt at synthesis has failed so 
far, and how very^oor is the chance of its succese 
in the future. • 
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“INDIA'S MESSAGE TO JAPAN” 

BY DU. KABINDKANATH TAQOKK 


R. Rabindranath Tagore, who had been in 
Japan recently on the invitation of the 
Government of Japan and as a guest of 
the. Imperial University, Tokyo, delivered, on 
June 18lih, a remarkable address of which the 
following is a careful condensation. —[Ed. LIt,\ 

The first thing which is uppermost in my heart 
is the feeling of gratitude which we all owe to 
you — we whose home is in Asia. The worst 
form of bondage is the bondsge of dejection which 
keepB men hopelessly chained in loss of < faith in 
themselves. We have been lepeatedly told with 
some justification that Asia lives in the past — it 
is like a rich mausoleum which displays all its 
magnificence in trying to immortalize the dead. 
It was said of Asia that it could never move in 
the path of progress, its face was so inevitably 
turned backwards. We accepted this accusation 
and came to believe it. In India, I know a large 
section of our educated community grown tired 
of feeling the humiliation of this charge against 
us, is trying all its resources of deception to turn 
it into a matter of boasting. But boa.sting is 
only a masked shame, it docs not truly believe in 
itself. 

When things stood like this, and we in Asia 
hypnotized ourselves into the belief that it could 
never by any possibility be otherwise, Japan rose 
from her dreams and in giant strides left centuries 
of inaction behind, overtaking the present time 
in its foremost goal. . . . One morning*' the 
whole world looked up in surprise when Japan 
broke through her wall of old habits in a night 
and came out triumphant. . . . And Japan, the 
child of the ancient East, has also fearlessly 
claimed aH the gifts of the modern age for herself. 
This it is which has given heart to the rest of 
Asia. . . . J|>pait has taught us* that we must 


learn the watchword of the age in which wo live 
and answer must be given to the sentinel of 
time if we are to escajie annihilation. . . . 

Japan has imported her food from the West’ 
but not her vital nature. Japan cannot altogether 
lose and merge herself in the scientific parapher- 
nalia she has actjuired from the West, and be 
turned into a mere borrowed machine. She has 
her own soul, which must assert itself over all 
her requirements ; . . . and the process of assimi- 
lation is going on. . . . 

For a person like myself, belonging to the 
East, ‘her present problems and her methods of 
solution of those problems are matters of utmost 
intere.st. The whole world waits to see what this 
great Eastern nation is going to do with the 
opportunities and responsibilities she has accepted 
from the hand of the modern time. If it be a 
mere reproduction of the West, then the great 
expectation she has raised will remain unfulfilled. 
For there are grave questions that the Western 
civilization has presented before the world, but 
not completely answered. The contlict between 
the individual and the state, labor and capital, the 
man and the woman ; the conflict between the 
greed of material gain and the spiritual life of 
man, the organized selfishness of nations and 
the higher ideals of humanity ; the conflict 
between all the ugly complexities inseparable from 
giant organizations of commerce and state and 
the natural instinct of man crying for simplicity 
and beauty and fullness of leisure — all these have 
yet to be brought to a harmony in a manner not 
yet dreamed of. 

You Japanese cannot with a light heart 
accept the modern civilization with all its tenden- 
cies, methods, and structures, and dream that 
they are inevitable. . . . Once you did solve the 
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problems of man to your own satisfaction, you 
had your philosophy of life and evolved your 
own art of living. ... Of all countries in Asia, 
here in Japan you havo the freedom to use the 
material you have gathered from the West 
according to your genius and your need. You 
are fortunately not hampered from the outside ; 
therefore your responsibility is all the greater, 
for in yoivr voice Afiia shall mismer the qasstions 
that Europe ha^s sahniitted to the conference of man. 
In 3mur land tlie experiments will bo carried on 
V)y which the East will change the aspects of tho 
modern civilization, infusing life in it where it is 
a machine, substituting human heart for cold 
expediency, not caring so n)U('h for power and 
success as for harmonious and living growth, for 
truth and beauty. . . . 

India is too vast in its .area and too diverse 
in its races. It is many countries packed in one 
geographical receptacle. It is just the opposite 
of what Europe truly is— namely, one country 
made into many. . . . Tn America and Australia 
Europe has simplified her problem by almost 
exterminating the original populations. Even in 
the present age this spirit of extermination is 
showing its fangs in another manner — in Cali- 
fornia, in Canada, in Australia — by inhospitably 
shutting out aliens through those who themselves 
were aliens in the lands the}' occupy. . . . The 
political civilization, which has sprung up from 
the soil of Europe and is overrunning the whole 
world, like some prolific weed, is based upon 
exclusiveness. It is always watchful to keep at 
bay the aliens or to exterminate thorn. It is 
carnivorous and cannibalistic in its tendencies ; 
it feeds upon the resources of other peoples and 
tries to swallow their whole future. It is always 
afraid of other races achieving their eminence, 
naming it as a peril, and tries to thwart all symp- 
toms of greatness outside its own boundaries, 
forcing down races of men who are weaker to be 
eternally fixed in their weakn^s. 


Before this political civilization came to its 
power and opened its hungry jaws wide 
enough to gulp down great continents of 
the earth, we had wars, pillages, changes of 
mon.^rchy, and consequent miseries, but never, 
such a sight of fearful and hopeless gluttony, 
such wholesale feeding of nation upon nation, 
such huge machines for turning great portions 
of the earth into mincemeat, never such terrible 
j(ialousies, with all their ugly teeth knd claws 
ready for tearing open each other’s vitals. This 
political civilization is scientific, not human. It 
is powerful, because it concentrates all its forces 
upon one purpose, like a millionaire acquiring 
money at the cost of his soul. It betrays its 
trust, itf weaves its meshes of lies without shame, 
it enshrines gigantic; idols of greed in its temples 
taking grciat pride in the (;ostly caremonials of its 
worship, calling this patriotism. And it can be 
safely prophesied that this cannot go on, for 
there is a moral law in this world which has its 
application both to individuals and to organized 
bodies of men. You cannot go on violating 
these laws in the name of your nation, yet enjoy 
their advantage as individuals. This public 
sapping of the ethical ideals slowly reacts upon 
each member pf society, gradually breeding weak> 
ness, where it is not seen, and causing that cynic- 
al distrust of all things sacred in human nature, 
which is the true symptom of senility. You 
must keep in mind that this political civiliza- 
tion, this creed of national patriotism, has not 
been given a long trial. . . . Rut ruins of sky- 
scrapers of power and broken machinery of greed 
even God’s rain is powerless to raise up again ; 
for they were not of life, but went against life as 
a whole — ti^^y are relics of the rebellion that 
shattered itself to pieces against the eternal. 

The East, with her ideals, in whose bosoms 
are stored the ages of sunlight and silence of stars, 
can patiently wait till the West, hurrying after 
the expedient, loses breath and stops. The East 
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knows that she is immortal, and she will appear 
again and again in man’s history with her draught 
of life. Europe, while busily speeding to her 
engagements, disdainfully casts her glance from 
her carriage window to the reaper reaping his 
harvest in the field, and in her intoxicstion of 
speed cannot but think of him as slow and ever 
receding backwards. But the speed comes to its 
end, the engagement loses its meaning, and the 
hungry ‘heart clamours for food, till at last she 
comes to the lowly reaper reaping his harvest in 
the sun. For if the office cannot wait, or the 
buying and selling, or the craving for excitement, 
love waits, and beauty and the wisdom of suffer- 
ing, and the fruits of patient devotion and 
reverent meakness of simple faith. ^ nd thus 
shall wait the East till her time comes. 

Eastern Asia has been pursuing its own path, 
evolvii|g its own civilization, which was not 
political lijut soci|l, not predatory and mechani- 
cally efficient bpt spiritual, and based upon all 
the varied and deeper relations of humanity. The 
solutions of the life problems of peoples were 
thought out in seclusion and carried out behind 
the secruity of aloofness, where all the dynastic 
changes and foreign invasions hardly touched 
them. But now we are overtaken by the outside 
world, our seclusion is lost for ever. Yet this we 
must not regret as a plant should never regret 
when the obscurity of its seed-time is broken. 
Now the time has come when we must make the 
world problem our own problem ; we must bring 
the spirit of our civilization into harmony with 
the history of all nations of the earth ; we must 
not, in ^foolish pride, still keep ourselves fast 
within the shell of the seed and the crust of the 
earth which protected and nourished our ideals ; 
for these, the shell and the crust, were meant to 
be broken, so that life may spring up in all its 
vigour and beauty, bringing its offerings to the 
WOrid in open light, 


In this task of breaking the barrier and 
facing the world, Japan has come out the 
first in the East. She has infused hope in 
the heart of all Asia. Asia now feels that 
she must prove her life by producing living work ; 
she must not lie passively dormant or feebly 
imitate the West in the infatuation of fear 
or flattery. For this we offer our thanks 
to this land of the Rising Sun and solemnly ask 
her to remember that she has the mission of the 
East to fulfill. 

Commenting on this highly suggestive and 
thought-provoking address, a writer in the Ameri- 
can Outlook makes the following observation which 
every Indian will read with intense satisfaction. — 

“ Sir Rabindranath was listened to with deep 
attention. Storms of hand-clapping followed 
some of his most tolling sentences and accom- 
panied him when he quickly retired at the close 
of his address. 

“ The visit of the Indian poet and philosopher is 
an event of more than usual significance to the 
Japanese, and perhaps even to the entire Orient. 
For, besides his attractive and magnetic personal- 
ity and the record of his achievements, Tagore is 
an Oriental whom all Europe acknowledges and 
honors, an Asiatic upon whom the Occident has 
bestowed its first prize for literature, an Eastern 
poet who ranks with the distinguished Western 
bards of to-day. The Nobel prize carried a 
special significance to the whole Eastern world 
when it was bestowed on the gifted Tagore.” 

The importance to the Occident of this message 
of India to Japan lies in this fact : there is an 
Asia, and its various peoples are rapidly coming 
to a national consciousness. 


DR- RABINDRANATH TAGORE. His Life and 

an Appreciation of his worki. Price As. 4. 

- ■_ 

Q. A. Rateean & Co., Bin huiame Chttt^ Bucit, lliadJiB. 



STUDIES IN PSYCHO-DYNAMICS 

BY MB. SANKARA MENON, B A., B.L. 


he principle of Psyebo-phyRicHl radiation 
is the cardinal basis of animal magnetisa- 
tion. In order to understand the principle, 
the best thing would be to consider the analogous 
physical phenomena. The principle would be 
tried to be explained first and then only the 
application will be considered. Every student in 
physics is thoroughly conversant with the fact 
that the heat which wo obtain from the sun 
passes through the atmosphere where intense 
cold prevails. From this we infer that radiant 
heat does not allect the intervening air or other 
gross matter, but must be regarded as consisting 
in an aftection of the luminiferous ether which 
permeates space. There is not much irrelevancy 
then in supposing that when the heat passes, that 
certain changes in the form of strain occur in the 
ether medium. The importance of this strain 
in relation to the subject at hand will be consider- 
ed in its due place. 

2. For the sake of convenience, we shall call 
the person who transmits the magnetic force as 
the “ operator ” and the person to whom it is 
transmitted as the “ subject. It is obviousi 
then, that it is the operator who is the source of 
the magnetic heat of force and it is the subject 
who absorbs and emits that heat. This psychical 
radiation is very much afiected by the nature of 
the subject. In case of good physical radiators, 
they both emit as well as absorb heat equally, 
BO also in the case of healthy subjects they emit 
as well as absorb the magnetic heat simultane- 
ously. Therefore the operator must, in order to 
be successful in the operation, make the subject 
* as far as possible absorb the heat and must spend 
extra force to prevent the subject from emitting 
the force. It is certainly not easy to stop the 
complete emission in the subject and if this is 
effected, it may result in the death of the subject. 
So what the operator must rather *try, is to 
W 


reduce the rate of emission than effecting a 
complete cessation of it. In such a case, 
i.e., when the rate of emission is reduced to a 
minim utn, we have the most successful operation. 
But we may have a fairly good result, if the 
operator could only mamge to keep up the differ- 
ence lietween the rates of absorptivity and 
omisMvity con.stant. The time during which the 
magnetised condition lasts depends not only 
upon the power of the operator in keeping up 
thi.*< constant difference in the subject, but also 
upon tlie natural tendency or susceptibility of the 
subject to absorb the magnetic heat. We may 
have two kfnds of subjects, weak subjects and 
strong subjects. By strong subjects is meant 
those who cannot be brought easily under the 
magne^tic force transmitted by the operator. I^he^ 
fundamental presumption in all csfBB is, the 
operator is deemed to be a strong person having 
capacity enough to transmit the force. ^ An 
experienced operator will be able to transmit a 
very large amount of the force at the beginning 
of his operation and the result of it would be, 
that the magnetic effect lasts in the subject for a 
great length of tfme, though be may not be able 
to keep up the constant difference in the subject. 
Now we find the time during which the magnetic 
ettect lasts depends upon either of the two inde- 
pendent factors (1) the power of the operator to 
keep up the constant difference in the subject ; 
(2) the amount of force he is able to transmit in 
the beginning ; so we have roughly two classes of 
operJ^tors also as in the case of subjects, i.o., 
(1) Steady operators. (2) Strong operators.- The 
dilbu ence betvi^en them is, that in the case of the 
former the magnetic eiiect of the subject lasts 
so long as the operation continues which is not 
the case in the latter. 

3. Before proceeding further, I shall try to 
put the above pfoposition in a more simple |i,n<} 
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understandable form. Let the rate of absorp- 
tion of the subject be represented by R and let 
the rate of emission be represented by R.' Then 
if a unit of force be transmitted per given time 
by the operator and X being used up in the 
strain of the ether during that time, it is clear 
in the case of a healthy subject R=^ R' each being 
equal to-^. The general formula of absorption 
may be represented ns R = ' 2 ^ . It is plain now 
that the magnetic effect which depends upon the 
rate of absorption is less than half the amount of 
force transmitted by the operator per unit time 
which may be called his transmittible capacity. 
The magnetic effect is some function of R and we 
readily find that it is less than a i per unit time, 
i.e., transmittible capacity. What the operator 
must try is to increase R' from the moment 
when R'-R = 0 at which time the magnetisjition 
begi^. This is practically effected by increasing 
the rate of induction by the operator of which 
mentio^ will Iw made later. The effect of the 
increase of the rate of induction will be that the 
ether space between the operator and the’' subject 
will be so surcharged with the force that it is 
incapable of being further subjected to the strain. 
That this terminology is used, not for the pur- 
pose of mathematical quibbling, )vill be shown by 
the next paragraph. We must remember that, 

(а) Transmissibility of the operator is some 
function of his capacity for self-induction, 

(б) that the mngnetic eftect produced is some 
function of absorptivity of the subject, 

(c) that the magnetic effect begins when 

R-R'=0, 

((£) that the magnetic effect increases as R 
increases and R' decreases, 

( 0 ) that the magnetic condition in the subject 
may ordinarily be represented by a simple har- 
monic curve. 

(f)lxi order that the effect must be strong and 
IftBtiiig, the space between the transmitting poin|; 
and the tiwamitted point must be small and 


subjected to the maximum strain. The effect 
will be directly proportional to the strain of the 
field.* 

4. In order that all the above principles 
to be understood in an intelligible form, it is 
nrcessm V to consider the theory and appli- 
cation of the units of force and time according 
to the Oriental psychologists. The fixing of 
these units is, though .irbitrary, based upon 
reasonable piincipies. The Oriental subjec- 
tivist never goes to external objects for the 
fixing of any unit as standard. He considers 
that man ns the essential unit of creation and 
that lie is the climax of all work of the Onseon 
.Maker. Tie takes man as the fundamental unit 
and fiorn that ho derixes all other units. So we 
hasq our system on the [irinciple that a thought 
or idra, if it is to be brought into the plane of 
consciousness, must be translated into sound form, 
i.e., language. Language at the first stage is 
not the articulate, but the inarticulate expression 
of thought. According to the Orientalist, the 
consciousness has an entity by itself, separate 
from the mind. Jt is the functioning of mind 
that is thought and not consciousness. In the 
hormal conditions, the functions of the conscious- 
ness is to cognize only such thoughts as are 
brought into its plane by the faculty of mind. 
The sound forms begin to develop when the mind 
begins to function. Sounds are divided into 
2 classes (1) vowels, (2) consonants. The vowels 
are again divided into .3 classes by the most 
eminent Indian phonologists, but for practical 
purposes they fall into 2 classes as long and 
short vowels. The force that is required to 
magnetise one short vowel is taken as one unit 
and 2 short vowels as 2 units and the consonant 
as half a unit. Again the Indian psychologists 

* ** Tho Field and the Strain ” will be the subject of 
another paper in which the author will try to dtsoribe 
the experiments which tend to shew the. truth pf tbMp 
caloulations and principles. / ' 
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recognise a difference which is considered as 
fundamental in determining the nature of these 
forces,* i.e., they distinguish between the forces 
resulting from the magnetisation of vowels and 
consonants. In the normal condition, when 
a full 8//llahle is uttered, the force remains 
there in a neutral form just like electricity 
remains in a neutral form in bodies Vefore 
it is brought near an inducing body. The 
Indian psychologists consider that a vowel 
when magnetised \ields one unit of negative force 
and that a consonant w hen magnetised yields j the 
same unit of positive force. Since Positive and 
Negative are only conventional terms as masculine 
and fariiinine, so the Indian psychologists use 
those terms instead of Positive and Negative. 

5. Next 1 will try to show the practical 
applications of this theory of units. Suppose the 
operator uses the formula, You sleep ” i>i the 
process of self-induction before transmission. 
This formula consists of 2] full syllables, i.o., you/ 
bleep/p. When these syllables are magnetised, 
they yield 2 + 4 + + 2 + j or 5^ units of magne- 

tic force. Again the Indian psychologists fix the 
time in which this magnetisHtion could be effected. 
For this purpose they take man as the funda- 
mental stiirting basis. They consider correctly 
that an operator could magnetise 1 2 vowels in 
the course of one full inspiration. According 
to them a person under normal conditions 
inspires 21,600 times a day consisting of 24 hours. 
When this is arithmetically reduced, we got that 
for one inspiration a person takes 4 seconds. 
Therefore they come to the conclusion that 12 
short vowels or 6 long vowels oi* 24 consonants 
could be magnetised in 4 seconds, and 12 short 
vowels yield 12 units of force. Therefore to 
produce 5| units of force by the process of self- 
induction, nearly 1*8 seconds are required by a 
trained operator. Now we can more oi* less 

* “ Forces and Its 1) iviuion ” will be the lubject of 
another paper. • 


(tdi 

understand when the operator magnetises a 
subject with the formula “ You sleep,"' he induces 
in himself 5^ units in 1*8 seconds which he keeps 
ready for transmission. From what has been 
shown nbove, the magnetic effect is less than half 
the inductive capacity of the operator since 

R = a-a;, i.e., 54-x/2 per 1*8 seconds. So what 

2 

the operator must try is to keep the 1*8 seconds 
as constant and increase the fon^e per I '8 seconds 
by the repeated use of the formula. 

6. This necessity for the repeated use of the 
formula could be understood easily by under- 
standing what takes place during the course of 
magnetisation. What the operator does at the 
initial stage, after the subject being asked to take 
a comfortable posture, is to induce the magnetic 
force in himself and focus at the occular centre. 
In the case of all human beings this force exists 
and it is normally dissipated all over the body, 
the direction of the force being downwards. 



Condition before Self- Condition after Self- 

Induction. InduotioD. 

The trained operator by recognised methods 
reverses this force into an upward direction and 
brings it into the occullary areas. Then the 
operator by the principles of ordinary conduction 
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tramuBits by actual contact that force into the 
oocular* centre of the subject and spreads it over 
the body of the subject by a down-magnetic pass 
with the hand. What one must remember is 
that the self-induction is effected by the o^)erator 
himself by an up-magnetic action, and the 
magnetisation of the subject takes place by a 
down* magnetic pass which keeps down the psych o* 
physical radiation at a minimum and the absorp- 
tion at^ maximum. The process' of detnagneti- 
eation can also be effected by an up-niagnetic 
pass in the subject. My demagnetisation is 
meant the gradual bringing of the subject into 
consciousness frofn the magnetised condition. 
In demagnetisation the only thing that must be 
remembered is, that the force does not travel from 
the subject to the operator but is conducted to 
earth or surrounding space by an up- magnetic 
pass. 

‘ 7. It will be instructive here to note the 
results of an experiment that was actually per- 
formed very recently. It was performed in a 
large well- ventilated room, the temperature of 
which was below 89 degrees. The subject was a 
boy of fourteen. It required 3 to 4 minutes to 
get him completely magnetised. The temperatuie 
of the subject did not undergo .much changes, 
though it went down a little below 98 degrees. 
Hie boy had no effect when the magnetic force 
was induced in the operator. Mere induction 
will have no effect upon another unless it is 
transmitted b}’ some means, such as actual con- 
tact to the body of the subject. TJie effect pro- 
duced upon the subject is not sudden but 
gradual. The effect begins to appear only when 
the boy is made subject to down- magnetic passes. 
From the very beginning to the a6age, when he 
was brought completely under influence, the 
operator had to keep up a constant difference in 
the subject. When once the boy was brought com- 
q^etely under influence, the operator had to bring 
the boy fo bea^some extra amount of force, so 


that the magnetised boy may remain in that state 
for some time in order that he m.ny be shown to 
a witness. The extra amount of foroe used in 
that second stage of the experiment fully supports 
the formula R= explained above. Since elec- 
tric instruments wore not available, the operator 
was not able to enquire into the electric and 
magnetic changes in the medium of air. 

8. It is not proposed here to enter into the sub- 
ject of the production of the magnetic force which 
is the problem of many of the experimental 
psychologists of the day. It can only be said 
that, as in the case of all the other advanced 
practical sciences, the knowledge of this extremely 
difficult science can only be the property of the 
selected few, since a good deal of perseverance, 
patience and time is necessary for the under- 
standing and practice of this science. Moreover, 
a research into the science, which at present day 
takes the name of ‘ Experimental Psychology * 
in the recbgnised schools and universities of 
Europe, require also a good deal of expense of 
money in order to flt up a Laboratory so as to 
enquire into all connected physical effects, such as 
the magnetic and electiic changes that take 
place in the space between the operator and the 
subject. A thorough study of Physics and 
Physiology is also indispensable for an enquiry 
into the subject. More than all this, this branch 
of study is accompanied with its accidents and 
dangers, as in the case of the study of practical 
chemistry, unless it is studied under the guidance 
of an able and well-trained man. 

Note. — Dr. J. C. Bose, the eminent professor and the 
exponent of the system known as Bio- Physios whioh is the 
monumental contribution to the soienoe of this century, 
to whom I had the honor of sending this paper, thinks 
it necessary that much work by way of experiment is lo 
be done in order to oonolusirely establish the data dis- 
cussed in this paper, thereby meaning clearly thsCt much 
research work oould be done in this branch' of sdienoe 
by persons who take an interest in it. It requires no 
saying that it is highly instructive^ and interesting to 
conduct experiments to find out the exact Elation 
between the simple harmonic curves and the payoho- 
magnetic condition whioh the author thinks highly prob- 
able to exist, ' . B. M, 
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C HE educated community of modern India 
entertain the idea that the Brahmins of 
) ancient India were members of a selfish 
priesthood who used to keep the lower classes, 
especially the Sudras, in a state of bitter ignorance. 
They still hold that before the advent of Buddha, 
the Sudras and the depressed classes were so 
illiterate that they could not distinguish chalk 
from cheese; consequently the wily Brahmins 
could easily impose upon them and rob them 
sanctimoniously of all that they could possess. 
This idea has got into the brains of the 
educated people, and we are i‘t a loss to make out 
how and whence they came by it. The ancient 
books of India do not support this view. Nor is 
it a fact that learning and knowledge were the 
monopoly of the priestly class and that the 
Sudras were mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. No suclj notion can be formed from 
the books of the pre- Buddhistic period that have 
escaped the ravages of time and waves of revolu- 
tion. True that Manu, the ancient law giver, 
has laid down certain rigid rules regarding the 
observance of caste distinction, but from that we 
cannot draw the conclusion that the labouring 
classes of ancient India were not allowed to read 
and write, I admit that a Bramhin of yore 
would not, as a rule, give lessons on the 
Vedas to a 8udra, but that mere fact does 
not warrant one to jump to the conclusion that 
all sorts of secular education were denied 
to the ancient proletariats. A teacher of the 
Vedas was as well debarred from initiating the 
womenfolk and the fallen Brahmin into the 
secrets of the divine lore. The ancient law- 
givers took it into their heads that those whose 
minds were not purified by Brahmacharya and 
the culture of devotional feelings from generation 
to generation would not be able to grasp the 
esoteric meaning of the Vedas. Whether these 
law-givers were justified in holding such a view is 
out of court. The point at issue is whether the 
Sudras were allowed to have a general education 
or rather secular education and could make them- 
selves educated in the modern sense of the term. 

1 confess I have not come across a single 
passage in the Dharmashastras in which any sage 
has put his veto upon a Sudra’s picking up know- 
ledge in literature (including gramhar and 


alankara) mathematics, history, astrology, astro- 
nomy, science, etc. On the contrary every one, be 
he a Brahmin or a 8udra, has been strongly 
urged to educate his children. It has bean clear- 
ly laid down that the mother would be an enemy 
and the father an adversary if she or he f§.ils or 
neglects to educate the son. Not one but a 
goodly number of the ancient Indian sages have 
put it down that the illiterate are no better than 
mere beasts. 

It has been argued that these injunctions were 
meant only for the twice- born. But neither the 
texts nor their contexts bear out the interpreta- 
tion. It is also contended that ahiksha means 
training and that these passages enjoin to give 
one’s children the training to the avocations which 
they were to follow when they grew to manhood. 
The social status of a Sudra was that of a mere 
serf, and consequently a Sudra was enjoined by 
these holy scripts to train his children to dis- 
charge the duties of menial servants. This 
argument is too clever by half, bul its peccancy 
is palpable enough. Allowing for argument’s 
sake that the interpretation is correct, the 
slokas become inapplicable to the two highest 
castes. Moreover, the word Vidya^ Adhaycma^ 
Patha occur along with ahiksha^ which admit of 
no such sinister interpretations. 

No one has a&yet been able to quote a single 
Vedic text that the Sudras would learn letters 
under pain of heavy penalty. There are some who 
fancy that the caste system was unknown in 
Vedic India. That is a mistake. The Vedic 
literature teems with verses which show that the 
caste system was as much in vogue in Vedic 
times as it is in modern India. But upon this 
side-issue I will not dwell. It is true that 
Sudras were under ban to hear the Vedas, but 
the Vedic Sanhitas and Brahmins deal with 
methods and incantations of the performance of 
Yajutty which was the avocation of the priestly 
classes; hence the Sudras were none the worse for 
that. As to the Jncmkanda of the Vedas, it is 
difficult to make out whether Brahmins 
hesitated to impart Brahma Vidya to a worthy 
Sudra. In the Ghhcmdogya Upanishad we find 
Baikva addressed king Janasrute Pantrayana as, 
* O Sudra.’ Much learned dust has been raised aa 
to whether the l^g was actually^a Sudra or i^pt, 
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Commentators are unanimous in holding that 
Pantrayana was a Kshatriya by caste, and he was 
addressed as a Sudra because he was overwhelmed 
with grief. The explanation is confirmed by the 
Vedanta Sutra, hence 1 do not wish to cite the 
instance as a proof of my case. But as the sum 
and substance of the Upanishads is given in the 
Geeta^ (Mahabharat) which the Sudras were 
under no ban to read, it is useless to cry that the 
Sudras were purposely kept in the dark as 
regards metaphysical knowledge. The only ob- 
jection to the Sudrns being initiated into the 
transcendental knowledge was, that their mentality 
did not enable them to appreciate the obstruse 
subject. The same ban was put upon the fallen 
Brahmins as well. 

Now let us turn to the Sanhitas. The Sanhitas 
lay down rules for the guidance of tlie Society. 
The Manu, the Bisrui and the Vashisfcha SaiiL;- 
tas are very old, no doubt. These thyce Sanhitas 
contain the following ; — 

Once upon a time Vidya (learning, here spirit- 
ual learning) came unto the Brahmin and said 
unto him : 

Oh Brahmin, guard me, as your hidden wealth, from 
the eoviouf, the mean, the selfiah and the Sybarites, so 
that 1 may be a}>le to retain my prestine vigour ; impart 
me to the olear-headed, virtuous, intelligent and the 
aeoetio, ote. 

but nowhere did she say clearly and definitely that 
she would on no account be imparted to a Sudra. 
Here Vidya specially means Brahma Vidya or 
spiritual knowledge, still the Sudras are not ex- 
plicity forbidden to taste it. From this one may 
deduce that permission was given to a worthy 
Sudra under special circumstances to learn the 
Brahma Vidya. Even Manu calls upon a Brah- 
min to acquire healthy knowledge from a Sudra 
(Manu II, 138) and sets forth distinctly that 
women, learning, piety, cleanliness, good words 
and ShUpa (arts, mechanical handiworks, etc.) 
may be gathered from anybody. (Ibid 240.) 
Both Manu and Gautama put it-that in times of 
distress, when no Brahmin preceptor is available, 
a Brahmacharin must be the pupi of a non -Brah- 
min and revere him as a Brahmin Guru. (Manu 
II, 241, and Outama, Chap. VII) * Now, how 
could it be possible to take in heaJthy knowledge, 

* The ooDventional explanation of the word nwi- 
Brahmin oocurring in the text (Manu II, 241, and 
Gautama Vll) is the Kshatrya and Vaiflhya, but that 
Explanation is not satisfactory, because if that were the 
object of the Rishis, Oauiarna who wrote in simple 
prose, and was not trammelled by the laws of verse, 
could have stated it clearly. 


]eai‘ning, etc., from a Sudra if he were prohibited 
from learning letters ? 

Nowhere has any law-giver laid it down that 
a Sudra must read and write on pain of death or 
so. On the contrary the Sanhitas indirectly 
encourage the Sudras to learn the letters for 
transacting the ordinary business of life. Rules 
have been laid down for drawing up documents 
ill which it has been put in a clear and unmis- 
takable language that the debtor must put with 
his own hand upon the record his own name, the 
name of his father, and also that nothing is 
written in the document without his full know- 
ledge and consent {vids Yajnavalkya Sanhits, 
11-88). Witnesses were also I'oqiiired to write 
down with their own hands their own names as 
well as the names of their fathers. 

It has also been enacted that the number of 
witnesses must be tvjual on both sides, that is, the 
debtor must have a.s many witnesses as the credi- 
tor. Now we find that all the ancient law givers 
from Manu downwards have directed that a 
Sudra may be cited ns a witness in any document, 
and they have made it a condition that if either 
of the parties be a Sudra, a Sudra must put his 
signature on the document as a witness. Yajna- 
valkya has it that a document executed by a Slidm 
must be signed by at least three Sudra witnesses. 
If the Sudra fails to get a witness of his own 
caste, he may cite any conscientious, upright and 
free-hearted person as his witness. But how 
could Sudra sigh his name on the record as a 
debtor, creditor or witness if he were not allowed 
to read and write ? Thus we find that the 
Dharinushastras indirectly encourage a Sudra to 
read and write. Of course, education was not 
made compulsory for a Sudra as it was for the 
three higher castes. But to assert that the 
Sudras were denied the benefit of secular educa- 
tion is to be guilty of a libellous perversion 
of truth. 

The Mahahharata is called the fifth Veda and 
as such its authority on ancient Hindu social life 
cannot be denied. The Brahmasutras of Bada- 
rayana quote the Mahuhharata as a Smriti. In 
it the duties of a Sudra have been elaborately 
described, but nowhere has it been said that a 
Sudra will be visited with punishment if he has 
the audacity to learn the letters. Nor can ^ 
single instance be quoted from which it can be 
proved that a Sudra has' put ^his head into the 
wolf’s mouth for -learning to rearf and write. 
From the Mahahharata we learn that the Sudras 
were only forbidden to hear the* Vedas. They had 
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every right to know the Puranas, etc. It has also 
been said in the Maliahharata that a Sudra who is 
willing to hear the Dharmashastras, who has 
acquitted himself well in the discharge of the 
duties allotted to him, who has become the father 
of a son, who by his good conduct and behaviour 
approached the three higher castes and who has 
acquired the ten virtues (of which learning is one) 
is; by permission of the king, elligible for the 
fourth asrama. From this we may safely con- 
clude that though the ordinary run of Sudras 
were not allowed to hear the Vedas, they were not 
shut out from having secular education. 

Now let us turn to the Puranas. European 
scholars hold that the Puranas have been compil- 
ed after the Buddhistic revolution and hence very 
scanty information can be gathered from them 
regarding the social and religious customs and 
institutions of the pre- Buddhistic period. This 
is an extreme view^ Most of the Puranas have 
no doubt been re-written and recast after the 
Buddhistic revolution, but there are reasons to 
believe that j^<n’tions of them have been taken 
from the ancient Puranas whicli were in extant 
before the Buddhistic revolution. Post- Buddhis- 
tic Hinduism is rathgr marked by a rigidity, 
intolerance and narrowness unknown in ante- 
Buddhistic Hinduism. It is well known that 
Buddhism was a revolt against Hindu ritualism 
as well as caste system. The advent of Buddhism 
was marked by the entry of a very large number 
of Sudra devotees into the fold of the Yik.shus. 
So when after a strong pull, a long pull and a 
pull all together Hinduism regained power and 
strength, a strong reaction set in against the 
overzealouR Catholicism of tiie Buddhists ; conse- 
quently hard-and-fast rules wore laid down to 
prevent the intermixture of castes.* 

Now let us look to the Puranas. Of all the 
Puranas the Brahwajmrana is the oldest. This 
Parana says that the Sudra, who, by performing 
the duties allotted to him becomes well informed 
on spiritual and temporal matters, virtuous, pious 
and clean, is sure to reap the benefit of his 
acquirements. {Brahniap^irana ^ Chap. 224, Verse 
21.) Moreover, a Sudra who has undei'gone the 
Sanakaras of his caste and who has acquired 

* It was thought and rightly thought that indiscrimi- 
nate admittance of Sudras into the rank of Vikshus was 
one of the potent causes of the decline of morals 
amongst the Buddhists, Bo when Hinduism prevailed 
again, ^ oaste distinctions were made more rigid and, 
aooording to some, interpellations were made in 
Banhitw and some Puranas to prove the authenticity 
pf these rules, 


sufficient knowledge in Shaatras becomes (as good 
as) a twice -born. Thus we find that the Brahma- 
purana^ instead of looking black upon a learned 
Sudra, calls upon every Sudra to acquire 
knowledge, both tempoTHl and spiritual, to the 
best of •his abilities. 

Next in order comes the Vishnupurana. In it 
it has been stated that Krishna Dwaypayana 
Vedavyasa wrote a Pvrana Sanhita which he 
taught Romeharshana who was by caste a Suta^ 
that is, a very low order of Sudra. Romeharshana 
in his tuin gave lessons on the Purana Sanhita 
to six of his disciples, naniely, Sumate, Agni- 
barcha, Mitrasu, Samshap.ayana, Akritabrana and 
Sabarni. Each of the last three disciples of 
Romeharshana wrote a separate Purana. These 
Puranas are now lost. The Vishnupurana was 
compiled from these four Puranas, viz., the 
Parana Sanhita by Vedavyasa and the three 
Puranas jom piled by the three disciples of 
Romeharshana. (Visnn2)urana ]11, 6, 16-20.) 
We m;iy safely siffirm from the above fact that 
tins information is drawn from the pre- Buddhistic 
Purana and as such has a historic value. From 
the text referred to above, it is clear that 
Krisnadwaypayana himself imparted lessons on 
Purana to a Sudra, who in his turi^ gave lessons 
on the subject to six disciples. The caste of these 
disciples has not been clearly stated except that 
the three who wrote tlie diil’erent Puranas were 
born of the Kaahyapa family. They might or 
might not have been Brahmins. The other three 
were presumably Sudras ; for in these days 
Brahmins seldom took lessons from Sudras. This 
almost settles the whole quc.stion. The other 
Puranas such as tlie Oaiuda Parana, the Devi 
l»hngnvat, say that secular education may be 
imparted to every one irrespective of caste. 

Now let me cite some cases in point. On all 
bands it is admitted that the social laws, manners 
and customs are refiected in the stoiie.'^ of the 
Mahahharata. fn it is delineated the character of 
Bidura, who was a Sudra to all intents and pur- 
poses. He was born of a Sudra mother, and 
according to the ancient custom, was of the same 
caste Vs the mother. He whs not allowed to have 
a share in the kingdom of Bichitravirja simply 
because he was a* Sudra. Neither was he allowed to 
marry a Kshatrya damsel and hence Visma had 
to look into every hole and corner of the country 
for a suitable bride for him. Duryodhone alwajrs 
addressed him as a Sudra. But was Bidura 
uneducated ? If we read the MaJidhharata^ we 
pnay see at a glance that Bidura was not only 
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well up in literature, philosophy, politics* and 
theology, but in foreign languages as well. For 
we find that when Yudhisthira with his mother 
and brothers was being sent to Yaranabata, it 
was Bidura who warned him of the danger he was 
going to bo put in, in a foreign tongue whidh none 
but Yudhisthira could understand. Bidura 
was the Prime Minister of King Dhritarashtra. 
Whenever any complicated question came before 
the royal court, Bidura was sure to be called 
upon to solve it. Even SriKrisna used to seek 
his opinion. So we find here an instance in 
which a Sudra had had a liberal education, which 
was in no way inferior to that of a Brahmin or 
Kshatrya. 

My second case is that of Kama. Kama 
was known as the son of Adhiratha, by caste a 
Sudra of a very low order. True he was born of 
a Kshatrya mother, who, to hide her shame, cast 
the new-born foundling adrift into a river. So 
Kama’s real caste was not known to the world. . 
He was brought up as the child of a Svfa, had 
had the Samskaraa of a Suta and married the 
girl of the SuUa caste. Though known as a 
thorough Sudra, Kama was not shown the door as 
soon as he entered the seminary of Drone and 
Kripa. But Kama was not an ignoramus or half- 
scholar. He was a thorough politican and good 
administrator. The Mahahhaa^ata clearly states 
that after bathing, Kama used to utter Vedic 
Ma/ni/raa when offering oblations to the sun God. 
Just on the eve of the battle of Kurukshetra, 
Kama was hard pressed by SriKrisna to join 
the Panda vas, his uterine brothers, and he ad- 
vanced as one of his potent arguments that he 
had been brought up as the son of a Suta and has 
undergone the Sarmkwraa of a Suta, so it was 
impossible for him to enter into the rank of 
Kshatryas. So we find that though Kama was 
known in his childhood as a mere Sudra boy, he 
found no obstacle in getting a liberal education 
according to the natural bent of hie mind. 

My third example is that of Dharma Vyadha. 
Now a Vyadha cannot be a twice-born. Hunting 
was his hereditary profession. He had a daughter 
named Arjunika whom he gave in marriage to 
Matanga~a Rishi. One day the m%ther-in-law of 
Arjunika railed her in good set terms for her 
being the daughter of a huntsman and con- 
sequently being ignorant of the duties of a 


Bmhmin wife. .Thereupon Arjunika left her 
house and laid the affair before her father, the 
huntsman. The irate father immediately called 
upon the father-in-law of bis daughter. An 
altercation followed in which the pious huntsman 
quoted scriptures copiously and succeeded in 
putting the Rishi down in religious arguments. 
He even gave the substance of the Vedic texts if 
not actually quoted them. (Vide Va/rahapurana^ 
Chap. VIII.) The story of Sangyaman, a pious 
Brahmin, and Nisthuraka, a huntsman, points to 
the fact that in gome cases the lower classes were 
not behindhand in knowledge than the Brahmins. 
Payjaban, a Sudra, was learned. SriKrisna who 
in his childhood was known as the son of a milk- 
man, Prahlad, the son of a Daitya^ were given 
lessons too by Brahmin tutors. In the Bamayana 
we find that Hanuman, the monkey god, and 
other monkeys could read and write. Other ex- 
amples may be cited, but I think that the fore- 
going examples are sufficient to prove that in 
pre- Buddhistic India, learning was not confined 
to the twice-born. Of course, learning was not 
made compulsory for the Sudras. Consequently 
comparatively fewer Sudra.s attained to such high 
knowledge as to leave such a fadeless mark on 
history which no waves of time could efface. 

It has been said that had the Sudras been given 
the full opportunity of educating themselves, the 
Brahmins would not have been able to play the 
dictator over them. This is travelling out of 
the record and cannot be taken for argument. 
If we find that no ban and anathema has been 
pronounced against the Sudra’s learning the 
letters, if we fail to point out a single instance 
which shows that n Sudra had to learn the letters 
on pain of being accursed or excommunicated, and 
if we find that a good lot of Sudras had actually 
attained to proficiency in learning, we can have no 
justification in holding that the Sudras in ancient 
India were kept in eternal darkness. The cause 
of Brahmin dominance should be sought else- 
where, but the saddle must not be put on 
the wrong horse. It is very unfortunate 
that the history of India before the advent 
of the Buddha is lost for ever ; but so long as the 
Ramayana^ the Mahabhwraia exist, we have ample 
examples to show that not only the Sudras but/ 
even the non-Aryans were allowed to drink in the 
fountain of Brah manic learning, only perhaps 
they were not allowed to leam religious literature* 



The Progress of Agriculture in India 

J3Y MK. A. K. YEGNANAKAYANA AIYBIK, M.A. 


N the title page of Mr. Mackennii’s jnterest- 
ing volume on ‘‘Agriculture in India”* 

I is quoted the following from one of the 
utterances of llis Majesty the King Emperor : — 

1 am glad to know that in other diroctione the agri> 
cultural practice of India haH improved. The cultivator 
has always been patient, iabonous, and slnlful, though 
his methodb have been based upon tradition, iiatterly 
the resources of science have been brought to bear 
upon Bgrieultiiro and have demonstrated in a very short 
time the groat results that can be secured by lU* 
application. 

In how full a measure this gracious observation 
is justified is the theme of the book ; and as 
a concise^ clear and connected narrsitive of the 
work .achieved by the various departments of 
agriculture in India from their small beginnings 
up to the present time, the book is a most 
welcome publication. It is wril-fcen too with an 
understanding and sympathy, characteristic only 
of those who have, to use Mr. Mackenna’s own 
words, “ either had an early and close connection 
with rural life or soon become infected with the 
charm of rural sights and rural sounds,” While 
we commend the book heartily to all those inter- 
ested in Indian agriculture, we may draw atten- 
tion to some of the salient points brought out, 
mostly by way of a reaunie for the readers of the 
Indirni Heview. 

Owing their inception to the great famine of 
1866, and to the pressure from the cotton manu- 
facturers of Manchester, the organisation of 
central and provincial agricultural departments for 
India has passed through many vicissitudes, due 

• Agrioulture in India, by Jameti Maokenna, M A., i.e.S. 
Published by the Superintendent, GovernmentPrinting, 
India, C^aloutta. Prioe As. 4 


no doubt to the lack of strong faith in the idea 
of an agricultural department being able to do any 
good. During the long period prior to 19(15, not- 
withstanding thi.s scepticism, the story is one of 
growth, although very slow. In the light of 
present knowledge this ha.s not altogether been a 
di.s nh .‘int.ige, for amiilst some good work accom- 
plished, tlitue have been also mistakes committed 
wdiich b:i\e) served the wholesome purpose of 
teaching us that improvements in Indian agri- 
culture do not moan a transference of foreign 
implements or oi exotic varieties of crops into 
India, that the problems are exceedingly com- 
plex and that it would be useless to attempt 
to do anything without an adequate staft’ of 
scientific workers. Among the success achieved 
by the meagre scientific staff of those days, 
Mr. Mackeiina selects for special mention the 
introduction of ground-nut cultivation in Burma, 
of potatoes and fi'uits in the Kumaon Hills, of 
American cotton in the United Provinces and in 
Bombay, and the establishment of seed depots. 

From 1905 onwards, a steady policy of expan- 
sion has been followed ; a central research 
station has been established at Pusa, Bengal, with 
an excellent staff and well-equipped laboratories. 

The provincial departments have also been 
thoroughly well reorganised, so that at the present 
time there arc employed, attached to the various 
agiirultural colleges and experimental farms, 
29 agriculLurists, 9 agricultural ohomists, 8 eco- 
nomic botanists, 3 agricultural engineers, 1 
entomologist and 1 mycologist, in addition to 
special oiU(!ers such as a sugar-cane engineer, a 
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BUgar-cane expert, a fibre expert, a cotton 
epeoialiet and a scientific officer for the planting 
districts of Southern India. There are, in addi- 
tion, the officers of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, with colleges, research laboratory and 
district staff. The achievements of this stall are 
chronicled in seven chapters under the head of 
the more important crops. 

Taking cotton first, the work of the depart- 
ment \ias consisted in tlie selection of the best 
among the varieties grown in the different locali- 
ties, the multiplication of the same and the dis- 
tribution of this pure supeiior seed. The point 
of superiority aimed at has been an increased 
percentage of lint, selected varieties of “ Roseum ” 
in the Central Provinces, of pure “ Karunganni ” 
and “ Nandyal in Madras, and of the “ Aligarh 
White Flowered in the United Provinces, have 
been raised and distributed widely, the raiyats 
testifying to their superiority by willingly paying 
from 40 to IQO per cent, more for these seeds 
than for bazaar seed. Second to this improve- 
ment is the trial and introduction of exotic 
cotton, among which “ Cambodia Cotton in 
Madras is an outstanding example. Long 
staple cotton can be grown no doubt, but it 
is quite properly observed that any exten- 
sion in cultivation can only be the result 
of better prices, and that if Lancashire manufac- 
turers want India to grow long staple cotton, 
they must be prepared to pay a much higher 

price. 

Work on wheat has resulted in the production 
by cross breeding of the wheat called Pusa No. 12, 
which combines in itself the desirable qualities of 
strength, i.e., the power in the flour to produce 
a well-piled loaf and high yielding*^ power. Severaj 
other cross-bred wheats, in which are combined 
the good qualities of English and Indian wheats, 
ate also being evolved and tested and will be 
available soon. From the new variety Pusa 


No. 12 alone, Mr. Mackenna estimates the value of 
the increased produce over an area of 5 million 
acres, would increase in the course of next five 
years to 750 lakhs of rupees. The evolution of 
these new wheats is due to the patient research 
work of Dr. and Mrs. Howard of Pusa, and forms 
a most noteworthy achievement. 

Work on rice that has led to material results is 
from Madras and relates to the experiments on 
seed rate and the number of seedlings to bo 
transplanted. These have lod to a saving to the 
Madras cultivator of about Rs. 10 lakhs annual- 
ly. Bonemeal as a manure for rice has been 
demonstrated to give very good results, but for 
adoption in any large scale wo should await the 
• time when the large exi)orts of bones from the 
country can be stopped and the bones crushed 
int6 bonemeal in the country. The success attain- 
ed by the Central Provinces Department of 
Agriculture in popularising transplanting of rice 
in preference to broadcasting has also been 
striking, for the area under this method of culti- 
vation has now increased to 30,000 acres. 

Work on sugar-cane has related to the importa- 
tion, trial and distribution of the “ Red 
Mauritius” cane in the Godavari delta as a 
variety which is resistant to the “ Red Rot ” 
disease. The new cane became very popular and 
has extended to over 9,000 acres. Recent work 
has been in connection with the production of 
seedling canes and the trial of these varieties, with 
a view to finding out a high class cane suitable to 
the short growing season of Upper India which is 
predominantly the sugar-cane area of India. 
This work, which is under the control of’Dr. 
Barber, is being carried on in Coimbatore, and the 
seedling canes produced in this breeding station 
will be tested in different sugar-cane farms opened 
in Upper India. 

On the manufacturing side, the sugar-cane engi. 
neer has been engaging himself -with questions of 
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better mills, furnaces, and up-to-date sugar making 
plants suited to small areas — all with the object 
of preventing losses and securing greater economy 
in the manufacture. 

Although it is noted that the imports of foreign 
sugar have increased from 70,000 tons to 800,000 
tons a year during the last 25 years, the local 
manufacture of sugar on a large scale is not 
touched upon, apparently under the belief that it 
is a matter for capitalists. 

Work more or lcs.s of a similar nature has 
V>oen done in connection with tlie other principal 
crops such as tobacco, iruligo, jute, codec and tea. 

Although in the.se chapters stress has been laid 
only on the work of plant improvement, and the 
distribution of the .stied of the improved strains* 
the suppression of plant diseases notably in the 
case of the aroca and the toddy palm, improve- 
ments due to drainage irrigation, green manures, 
improved implements, fruit packing and so on, all 
receive attention. 

Agricultural education, veterinary matters and 
cattle are dealt with in the remaining chapters, 
Mr. Mackenna’s remarks ; higher collegiate 
agricultural education are very outspoken and 
are somewhat out of the usual trend. “ Even 
in England,” he remarks, ** the men resort- 
ing to a degree course in agriculture in the 
universities do so with the deliberate inten- 
tion of obtaining appointments.” No dis- 
appointment should, therefore, be felt if con. 
ditions in India are not otherwise. It would 
be well therefore to look this fact in the face, make 
the present colleges the training ground for a class 
of Indian agricultural students, who will be fitted 
to do work of a superior order by requiring a 
first class general education for admission and by 
ofiTering prospects on a level with the other 
higher branches of the public service. 

To the literate sons of landholders open 
vernacular agricultural institutions, and for the 
large mass of the illiterate cultivating class carry 


instruction to their door by means of demonstra- 
tions in their holdings under proper supervision 
as at present. This summarises a very frank and 
commonsense discussion of this much-debated 
matter.' 

Of tho work of the Veterinary Department, 
Mr. Mackonna writes with enthusiasm, for it has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree in securing the 
ailection and confidence of the people. Tho out- 
standing feature of the work of this deptlrbrnent 
is the preparation of vaccines and sera for inocu- 
lation agaiiLst rinderpest, anthrax and black- 
fjuaiter and the successful treatment by their 
means of cattle over very large areas. The 
devi.sing of some scheme of cattle insurance for 
mitigating the consequences of the disastrous 
cattle mortality in the country, and the improve- 
ment of the milch and draft cattle of the country, 
are also touched upon. Fortunately, this period 
of tho agricultural development has coincided 
with tho growth of the co-operi^tive movement 
in India ; and in this as well as in many other 
directions of the agricultural improvement for a 
more rapid advance, Mr. Mackenna very properly 
pleads for a fuller and more sympathetic resort 
to the help of this movement. 

The net result of the ten years' work reviewed 
in the brochure, Mr. Mackenna has tried to 
a.ssess in a somewhat telling manner. On the 
material side, leaving aside the virtual saving 
from destruction of certain crops which will be 
hard to properly estimate, the money-value of 
the increased out-turn, due to the other improve- 
ments, is put down roughly at 34 crores of rupees 
with an annual expenditure on the debit side of 
50 lakhs on the department ; while on the moral 
side the malaial understanding and friendship 
that has grown up between the officers of the 
department and the cultivator is an invaluable 
asset — results which amply justify H. M. the 
King Emperor’s ittterances quoted on the title- 
page. 
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The Commercial Morality of the Japanese 

{Letters of a Japanese Scholar to an English Friend.) 


EDITED 5Y MK. 

My Dear Wilson, 

|| T has become almost a fashion of late for 
n Westerners tocomplain of tho commercial im- 
* morality of the Japanese. When that fact is 
constantly dinned into our ears, we cannot refrain 
from saying. Well, my good friends, you had 
better examine yourselves first in a very searching 
manner before you find fault with us ! Is it worth 
while blaming others for those very qualities which 
may not be conspicuous by their absence in us? 

Is not the commercial immorality of your people 
at the bottom of most of your wars ? Do you 
never come across dishonest men in your own 
country or Continent ? Are the ways of your 
commercial mendn the East ever altogether above 
reproach ? 

I know some of you Westerners have got an 
idea that all Asiatics are dishonest. Were you 
to know how many stories and legends there are 
in our literatures about the incredible trials 
which men went through for the sake of Truth, 
you would alter you opinion of us. And then in 
actual, every-day life, is it not acknowledged by all 
those who know the East well, that a Chinaman’s 
commercial morality is superior to that of any 
Western race ? It is also said that the average 
Turk is very honest as compared with many of 
his Christian neighbours. Did not a Greek 
traveller, who visited India some years affcer^he 
invasion of Alexander the Great, write that the 
Hindus were very honest, and that “they left the 
doors of their houses open even at night, because 
they had full faith in the integrity of their 
neighbours ? 

I do not wish to inaply by any means that our 


V. B. METTA. 

tradesmen are, and have always been, perfectly 
blameless in their dealings with others. Far 
from it. But you must know what circumstances 
gave rise to this general Western prejudice 
against all Japanese busine.ssmen. 

When Japan was first opened to the world, a 
great many Westerners settled down at Yokohama. 
For certain reasons, our Government did not 
allow the Samurai (our middle class) to go there 
al that time, and so our ‘ hommes declasses ’ over* 
fiooded that ]»ort. It goes without saying that 
these *men were not the traditional cream but the 
traditional dregs of our society. We had never 
considered them trustworthy, and, therefore, it 
ought not to sui prise anyone if they were not 
quite hone.st in their dealings with the Europeans 
and Americans who resided there. These men 
and their descendants have monopolized most of 
the petty trade in our country even now. When 
blaming them, you should not forget that our 
large business-firms are as honest as those of any 
other country. It is the whales and not the fry 
who rule the empire of the ocean ! 

By the way, do you know what some of our old 
Yokohama tradesmen, who are still alive, say 
when charged with cheating the Westerners? 
They actually defend it on the principle of ^ paying 
them back in their own coin !’ Couple this defence 
of theirs with the bitter experiences which many 
of our countrymen have had in the West, when 
dealing with your waiters, tailors, and cabbies, 
and then imagine what some of us are likely to 
think of Western honesty ? 

Yours Sincerely,' , 

J. OK^AHURA. 
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Mr. Sidney Herbert*s “ Modern Europe ” 

A REVIEW 

BY REV. FATHER CARTY. 




NE result of the Great War has been 
that a very large number of people are 
seeking for the first time, seriously to 
understand wliat are culled ‘ foreign a (lairs,* the 
relations in which England stands to other States 
and the causes which have helped to produce the 
present-world convulsion.’* This sentence of our 
author’s preface states the main purpose of his 
book* ; we may add tliat the purpose has been to 
a great extent secured. After reading this book 
we feel that it is not too much to go back a -whole 
century if we desire to have a fairly complete 
explanation (if the present war. At the same 
time the method of “ describing the forces mould- 
ing Europe as a whole ” mther than of dealing 
with the history of each nation separately has 
the great advantage of bringing together the 
various elements that go to make up European 
politics, and of thereby making the subject more 
intelligible to the reader. 

Nevertheless the hook is not free from the 
defects usually attending on such a method. It 
is a little book written on a very large subject ; 
it is a sketch and as such proceeds chieliy by 
generalisations ; it is readable but it is not always 
accurate. The impression one experiences in 
reading it is that the author, well meaning and 
sincere as he evidently is, seems in several 
questions to know only one side or to assume 
that there is no other to be known. His biblio- 
graphy intensifies this impression. Thus on 
the French Revolution his chief authority is 
A. Aulard. But that author is notorious not 
only for his partisanship but also for dishonesty 
in having tampered with several of the documents 

Modern Europe, 1789-1914, by bidney Herbert: 
Harrap & Co., London. 


j)laced itt his disposal by the Paris archives. 
This unconscious one-sidedness rests, 1 think, 
partly on a belief from which our author is not 
altogether free, that success in history — or what 
appears success to him — is a ci^^iterion of morality. 
This is exemplified in the very different way in 
which ho treats the two similar topics of the 
Kulturkampf in Germany and the Law of Sepa- 
ration of Church and State in France. The 
Kulturkampf proved clearly a victory for the 
champions of liberty against the Iron Chancellor, 
and the account given of it in this book is singu - 
larly penetrating. How is it Mr. Herbert has not 
perceived that the battle over the Law of Separa- 
tion in France was fought practically on the same 
principles ? In each case it was the struggle of 
Caesar against the Church, a Church — it is the 
avowal of Bismarck — too strong to be beaten. 

The same one-sidedness, and which I feel harder 
to excuse, is found in the treatment of the 
Ilreyfus case. We do not ask that the author 
should adopt our views but we have a right to 
expect that an author undertaking to write on such 
a topic should state both sides of the case • else 
we have to say that he is not playing the game. 

If it is unhistorical to use only one set of 
documents, it is perhaps worse to make affirma- 
tions without proof when the matter is of import- 
ance. Thus we are told (P. 95) that “ after the 
destruction of Bohemian independence in the 
Thirty^ Years’ War, the Czech language was 
abandoned to the uneducated classes, and that 
the Jesuits toek a prominent part in* the 
wholesale destruction of works in the Vernacular.” 
The Jesuits have been given more than their 
share of unproved accusation.s, yet authors have 
generally recognised their aptitudes in fostering^ 
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8ei«nciB and education. It woald^ therefore, have 
been .at least fair |;o state the sources of a state- 
ment which so uncei:emoniously takes the contrary 
opinion for granted. 

The treatment of the unification of Italy 
appears' the w^kest point of the whole work, 
because more than elsewhere the author assumes 
success to be its own justification, and he obvious- 
ly depends on one-si^ed authorities. It is by no 

^ r 

means obvious that this unification was the result 
of the people’s will ; facts would far more easily 
establish the contrary view. The Kncyclopotdia 
Briiaunica itself shows that the leaders of the 
movement were revolutionaries very clearly if 
unscrupulously J[iandled by Cavour. As early as 
1848, Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia had begun 
gathering round himself those who aspired after 
a unified Italy as he expected to realise it for his 
own ends; and his Minister had all the astuteness 


and Machiavellian spirit needed to carry out the 
idea. To assume that divided Italy was hopeless- 
ly governed, and that a proper government could 
only follow the unification, is to accept without 
evidence an argument of which the authors 
themselves were not convinced although they 
gave it out to justify their course. 

The study of the growth and establishment of 
the German unity is more careful ; yet even here 
the Emperor’s policy of blood and iron might have 
been more severely stigmatised. In this connection 
1 may add that, in the light of the present war, 
I should have expected the author to pass some 
criticism on the English foreign policy of 1870, 
which allowed France to be crushed by a race 
whose political ambitions were already notorious. 
A better grasp of the situation at that time 
would have spared England and the world the 
dire calamities of the Great War of to-day. 


The War and the Reshaping of India 

BY “AN INDIAN.” 


^ 

HE next Sessions of the Congress is to be 
the most momentous Sessions, and Lucknow 
has the fortune of holding it. A total 
transvaluation of the Empire as a whole and the 
difierent members individually is imminent. 
The large class of politicians — shrewd and cautious 

who said the time for Home Rule in India 

had not come yet has been dwindling and is 
going on dwindling, so that it may be only a 
sullen whisper that would voice that feeling in 
the Lucknow pandal. In fact, if the administra- 
tion pf India be not reconstructed when the 
whole world would be reconstructed, the time for 
reconstruction may never come. There is again 
a legal ground whereon the Congress must ask 
for full treasure of Home Buie immediately on 
the close of the war. 


Every week or even every day we are hearing 
tha^t the Colonies are going to demand a very 
substantial share in the management of the 
Imperial affairs of the War. That raises a very 
important constitutional issue. Supposing England 
concedes to the Colonies, who will be supported 
even by the Home-ruling Ireland, the right of 
sending representatives to the Imperial Council — 
as I shall go on calling it for the purposes of this 
article — it is improbable, nay impossible, that that 
Council should have anything to do with the 
local affairs of England and Wales and Scotland. 
There will, therefore, have to be a Local Parlia- 
ment for the whole of Great Britain or separate 
Local Parliaments for England, Wales and 
Scotland. That Parliament or those Parliaments 
shall be concerned only with the local afiairs of 
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Groat Britain and will bo ontitled to sond so 
many roprosentativos to tho Imporial Council. 
Which body will then bo the Paramount Legis- 
lative Body ? There is no doubt that within the 
Empire there cap be only one Paramount Legis- 
lature from whom other Legislatures are to 
derive powers. Which will it be ? The Local 
Parliament of England or the Imperial Council ? 
It is, I think, impossible that the Colonies that 
insist on having their representatives in the body 
governing Imperial interests should allow the 
Local Parliament of England to have supreme 
legislative power. Then the transformation 
would be something like this. An Act would be 
passed to give the franchise of returning members 
to the Parliament and to the Colonies. If need be, 
the number of the representatives of Great 
Britain and Ireland may be limited to avoid 
cumbersomenesR. The Parliament as constituted 
after that Act would be what I have been calling 
the * Imperial Council.’ It clearly follows that 
that Parliament or * Imperial Council ’ would be 
the paramount Legislative authority. The 
Legislative independence of England in respect 
of her local aflairs will be saved by the same 
Act. The net result of the whole arrangement 
would be that the authority to change the system 
of the administration of a particular member of 
the Empire would vest not in the British Parlia- 
ment as it does at present, but in the “ Imperial 
Council.” When recently news came that the 
reshaping of India was a subject that was to be 
disposed by England in conjunction with the 
Colonies, there was a good deal of uproar. As I 
have however pointed out, that would be the 
inevitable concomitant of any reconstruction on 
the lines adumbrated hitherto. 

This brings the question of a full measure of 
Home Rule for India immediately after the war 
directly in issue. We have taken many decades 
to persuade a few Englishmen that we Indians 


may aspire legitimately to self-government ; alid 
a war was necessary to convince the British 
Public that India was really loyal to the British 
Crown and make it more generally sympathetic 
to the^ righteous demands of the Indians. If 
now another master comes to "have authority, it 
may require many other decades and even an 
equally devastating war to convince that new 
master of tho same. Wajs of thfe kind are 
neither desirable nor easy in their recurrence, 
and we may have to wait for another two hundred 
years and even inde6nitely before another suit- 
able opportunity may offer itself. 

Another constitutional issue of somewhat lesser 
magnitude is the question of Indian migration to 
the Colonies within the British Empire. We 
find the Colonies so very untractable even at 
present when so far as political power is concerned, 
they are each of them on no better level than 
India. If, after the War, they become masters 
and, in that way. hold supreme sv^ay, is there any 
child that would not understand what state of 
ahairs would obtain ? They may claim every 
advantage and foist on India every disadvantage 
in that line. 

These two issues make it absolutely necessary 
that any scheme of Imperial reconstruction must 
inseparably have a provision therein of an un- 
equivocal grant of a full measure of Home Rule 
to India. There is a great deal of noise over the 
appointment of an Indian represental ive on the 
Imperial Council. Whoever he be, immediately 
after the War if India is to be represented on an 
“ Imperial Council ” such as 1 have written about, 
it is* absolutely necessary that India shall have 
totally elective Legislatures. Looked at the ques- 
tion from an^ point of view, the only possible 
correct conclusion is that India must have the 
right to govern herself after the War. The 
Congress must, therefore, make a unanimous 
demand for it ^t the next Session^, 
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Nana Sahib and 

■ BY MK. 


the Massacre of Cawnpore 

B. J. VASWANI, MA. 


C||^ECfiNT r*^8earch in Indian History has 
jju been accompanied by many startling 
surprises. Shivajee, the great Maratha 
natioti-builder, has been freed from the stain of 
Afxul Khan’s murder; the Black Hole tragedy 
hd!b been proved to be a hoax, and we now have 
evidence for vindicating the character of Nana 
Sahib. In a Persian work on the Mutiny entitled, 
Khcmum-i-Ingliai ' dar Hcdwai-llind which is a 
translation of a French narration of the suflerings 


of one Mrs. Hortestet during the Mutiny, the 
lady has the following to say about tNarui Sahib 
and the Cawnpore massacre : — 

For twenty days Nana Sahib had been besieging this 
General. The prorisions of the English Garrison were 
nearly exhausted, and the General himsell was severly 
wounded. When he had been some days in the hospitial 
and found himself hard pressed on all sides and beset 
by misfortune, be was compelled to surrender on con- 
dition of being allowed to leave his retreat with all his 
soldiers and proceed to the bank of the Ganges where he 
would embark on boats previously supplied, which would 
take them safely to Allahabad. 1 shall not give here 
an aooount of the surrender of General Wheeler, as of 
course the chroniclers of events and historians must 
have narrated it in detail. 1 shall only relate my personal 
adventures. On the day we had to leare that hospital, 
myself and my children were placed in a covered cart 
were sent in the direction of the river bank whore 
many boats had been kept in readiness. As Nana Sahib 
had undertaken on oath that we should oorne by no harm, 
parties of soldiers were drawn up in a line on both sides 
of the road from the hospital to the river bank, while 
behind them, in an unin^rrupted line, a gioat crowd of 
sight-sesrs from the town had taken their stand. They 
brought us safely to the river side, and placed us in the 
boats. As soon as the boats moved off from the shore 
and were in the middle of the stream, I offered up thanks 
to G(^ that 1 was now clear of the storm of dangers 
and sitting in the ark of safety. The hands of enemies 
wem now too short to offer me any injury or violence, 

' while waters of the river had intervened between us 
and those oontumaeioua people. But all of a sudden 
we saw the fire-raining cannon open on our boats from 
right and left, and large number.of our oompanions were 
hit by the sheHs and breaches made in*oar boats. Our 
hearbs were thrown into trepidation, and we were just on 
the point of being drowned when luokily the wind drove 
ust^oe shore when myself, my daughter and my little 
boy came out of the wrecked boat. No doubt, the parti- 
onlays of this incident have boon recorded by the 
obronloleri of these events. Myself^my little child and 
daughter^dropped down on the sand by the banks of thn 
pif^^and gave up ourselves to death, We expected 


every moment that a blood-thirsty tyrant from among 
the rebels would attack us and sevrr our heads from 
our bodies ; indeed^ my fear was so great that 1 kept my 
eyes closed. In the meantime, Nana Bahib with a num- 
ber of officers on horseback came round, and with one 
sign of his all the swords went back into their scabbards. 
Nana Sahib planed us all in front and oarried us to the 
city as captives. In number we were not more than 
hundred and eight persons both male and female. By his 
command we were placed in a building where the 
English officers in the days of security were wont to 
gather ; and all the moans of comfort and necessaries of 
life were ordered to be supplied us ; but he strictly for- 
bade us to leave the walls of our prison. This was the 
first time that I had seen this man. Whatever people 
say about him, it is their own affair ; but in the rnns/tacre 
that took place, I hold him free from all blame. 
He looked to me a young man of thirty years at the 
< most. Ue had an open face, a simple heart, a good dis- 
position, and there could not be the least doubt if the 
rebels had followed his advice, this massacre and out- 
rage >\ould certainly not have taken place. The cause 
of tkis breach of faith was this : When General Have- 
lock approached Cawnpore with the object of relieving 
General Wheeler, and while we wore in the boats about 
to sot sail to Allahabad, tho powder-magazine that was 
in the hospital took fire all of a sudden without any 
cause being disoovered. The Indians thought that a 
party of Englishmen, with the intention of oontinuing 
the fight, were still there and had not left the place, 
awaiting tho arrival of General Havelock. It was for this 
reason that the order for our general slaughter was 
given, but when it was found out that we were innocent, 
Nana Sahib saved a good many of us who had not yet 
been killed. 

During tho fifteen days wo wore under his protection, 
we passed our lives very comfortably. But with all 
Nana Sahib’s injunctions to us never to have any oomrou- 
nioation with the outside, some Englishwomen who 
could not give up their silliness and frivolity, kept up 
a secret correspondence. For a few days spies threw 
letters by fastening them to stones from outside into 
the enclosure and thus we learnt that the English army 
had defeated the Nana’s troops and that the rebel sepoys 
would soon evacuate the town and make their esoape. 
Tho next day a great noise was heard coming from town, 
and it was evident that a voilent disturbance and commo- 
tion was going on. At this moment an officer came from 
Nana Bahib, with instructions to carry before him 
four of those women who had communicated with the 
outside by means of letter. The officer took these woman 
with him, but the instant they stepped outside they were 
cut down. Next, the townspeople attacked and surround- 
ed our prison-house, and scaling the boundary walls 
found their wav inside. The first to fall in their handi 
was a woman, slain by the sword of a Mahomedan soldier* 
This was followed by a wholesale butohery and slaughter* 

The above vindication acquires greater strength 
when it is remembered that Mrs. HortS'stet, on 
other occasions in her narrative, hM shown nothing 
l^qt )ieart-felt contempt for Indie, and t)ie Ipdians, 




POST-WAR REFORMS. ** 

-:o:- 

The following Memorandum with regard to Post-War Reforms, signed by 19 elected non-official 
Members of the Imperial Legislative Council, has been submitted to H. E. the Viceroy ; — 


There is no doubt that the termination of the war will 
■ee a great advanoe in the ideals of government all over 
the civilised world, and especially in the British Empire, 
whioh entered into the struggle in defence of the liber- 
ties of weak and small nationalities and is pouring 
forth its richest blood and treasure in upholding the 
cause of justice and humanity in the international rela- 
tions of the world, India has borne her part in this 
struggle and cannot remain unaffected by the new spirit 
of change for a better state of things. Expectations 
have been raised in this country and hopes held out that 
after the war the problems of Indian administration will 
be looked at from a new angle of vision. The people of 
India have good reasons to be grateful to England for the 
great progress in her material resources and the widen- 
ing of her intellectual and political outlook under 
British rule, and for the steady if slow advance up 
to date. 

Commenoing with the Charter Act of India of 183*1 
up to 1909, the Government of India was conducted by a 
bureaucracy almost entirely non-Indian in its composi- 
tion and not responsible to the people of India, The 
reforms of 1909 for the first time introduced an Indian 
element in the direction of affairs in the administration 
of India. This element was of a very limited character. 
The Indian people acoepted it as an indication on the 
part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner Counsels of the Indian Empire so 
far as the Legislative Councils are concerned. The 
numbers of non-offloial members were enlarged, with 
increased facilities for debate and interpellation. The 
Supreme Legislative Council retained an absolute 
official majority, and in the Provincial Ijegislative Coun- 
cils, where a non-ofTioial majority was allowed, such a 
majority included nominated members and the Euro- 
pean representatives in measures largely affecting the 
people, whether of legislation or taxation, by whioh 
Europeans were not directly affected, the Europeans 
would naturally support the Government, and the nomi- 
nated members, being nominees of Government, would 
be inclined to take the same side. Past experience 
has shown that this has actually happened o*i various 
ooeasions. The non-official majorities, therefore, in the 
Provincial Councils have proved largely illusory and give 
no real power to the representatives of the people. 
The Legislative Councils, whether supreme or provin- 
oial, are at present nothing but advisory bodies, without 
any power of effeotive control over the Government, 
Imperial or Provinoial. 

The people or their representatives are practically as 
little asBooiated with the real government of the country 
as they were before the reforms, except for the intro- 
duction of the Indian members in the Executive Councils, 
where again the nomination rests entirely with the 
Government, the people having no voice in the selection 
of the Indian members. The object which the Govern- 
ment had in view in introducing the reforms of 1909 
was, as expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech 
in the House of Commons on the second reading of the 
Indian Councils Bill, on April Ist 1909, that it was most 
desirable in the oiroumstanoes to give to the people of 
ludia the feeling that these Legislative Councils are nob 


mere automatons, the wires of which were pulled by the 
official hierarchy. This object, it is submitted, has not 
been attained. 

Apart from this question of the constitution of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils, the people labour 
under certain grave disabilities whioh not only prevent 
the utilisation but also lead to the wastage of what is 
best in them and are positively derogatory to their sense 
of national self-respect. The Arms Act, whioh excludes 
from its operation Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
applies only to the pure natives of the oountr^, the 
disqualification of Indians for* forming or joining 
Volunteer Corps and their exclusion from the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Army, are disabilities which are 
looked upon with an irritating sense of racial differenti- 
ation. It would be bttd enough if these were mere 
disabilities. liestrictions and prohibitions regarding 
the possession and use of arms have tended to emascu- 
late the 3ivil population in India and expose them to 
serious dan^r. The position of Indians in India is 
practically tms, that they have no real part or share in 
the direction of the governmont*of the country and are 
placed under very great and galling disabilities, from 
which the other members of the British Empire are 
exempt and whioh have reduced them to a state of 
utter helplessness. 

The existence, moreover, of the system of indentured 
emigration gives to the British Colonies and the outside 
world the impression that Indians as a whole are no 
better than indentured coolies who are looked upon as 
very little, if at all, above the slave. The present state 
of things make the Indians feel that, though theoreti- 
cally they are equal subjects of the King, they hold a 
very inferior position in the British Empire. Other 
Asiatic races also bold the same, if not a worse, view 
about India and her status in the Empire. Humiliating 
as this postion of inferiority is to the Indian mind, it is 
almost unbearable to the youth of India, whose outlook 
is broadened by education and travel in foreign parts 
where they oome in eon tact with other free races. 

In the face of these grievanees and disabilities, what 
has sustained the people is the hope and faith inspired 
by the promises and assuranoeB of fair and equal treat- 
ment whioh have been held out from time to time by our 
Sovereigns and British statesmen of high standing. In 
the crisis we are nov/ going through, the Indian people 
have sunk domestic differences between themselves and 
the Government, and have faithfully and loyally stood 
by the Empire. The Indian soldiers were eager to go to 
the battlefields of Europe, not as mercenary troops but 
as free citizens of the British Empire whioh required 
their services, and her oivilian population was animated 
by one desire, namely, to stand by England in the hour 
o* hrr need. Pe%Be and* tranquillity reigned through- 
out India when she was practioally denuded of British 
and Indian troops. The Prime Minister of England, 
while voicing the sentiments of the English people in 
regard to India’s part in this great war, spoke of Indians 
as the joint and equal custodians of one common interest 
and future. India does not claim any reward for her 
loyalty, but she has a right to expect that the want of 
confidence on the part of Government, to whioh she not 
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uniiRturally asoribea her present state, should row be a 
thing of the past, and that she should no longer occupy 
l^sition of subordination but one of comradeship. 
This would assure the people that England is ready and 
willing to help them to attain Belf-Ooverumont under the 
lem of the British Crown and thus discharge the noble 
mission which she has undertaken and to which she 
has BO often given voluntary expression tl^rough her 
rulers and statesmen. 

What is wanted is not merely good government or 
eifioient administration^ but government that is accept- 
able to the people, because it is responsible to them. This 
is what, India under«^tands, would constitute the changed 
angle of vision. If, after the termination of the war, 
the position of India practically remains what i< wan 
before and there is no|material change in it, it will un- 
doubtedly cause bitter disappointment and great dis- 
content in the country and the benefioent efforts of 
participation in common danger overcome by common 
effort will soon disappear, leaving no record behind save 
the painful memory of unrealised expectations. We feel 
sure that the Government is also alive to the f-ituation 
and is contemplating a measure of reform in the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

We feel that we should avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to offer to the Government our hupible suggea- 
tiODS as to the lines pn which these reforms should 
proooed. They must in our opinion go to the root of 
the matter. They must give to the people real and 
effective participation in the government of the country 
and also remove those irritating disabilities as regards 
the poBSeision of arms and a military career which indi- 
cate want of oonfidenoe in the people and place them in 
a position of inferiority and helplessnefes. Under the 
first bead we would take the liberty to suggest the 
following measures for consideration and adoption * — 

(I) In all the Executive Councils, Provincial and 
Imperial, half the number of members should be Indians, 
The European element in the Executive Councils should 
as far as possible be nominated from the ranks of men 
trained and educated in the public life of England, so 
that India may have the benefit of a wider outlook and 
larger experience of the outside world. It is not abso- 
lutely essential that the members of the Executive 
Councils, Indians or Europeans, should have experience 
of actual administration, for as in the ease of Minis- 
ters in England, the assistance of the permanent officials 
of the deportment is always available to them. As regards 
IndiaDS we venture to say that a sufficient number of 
qualified Indians who can worthily fill the office of mem- 
ters of the Executive Council and hold portfolios is 
always available. Our short experience in this direction 
has shown how Indians like Sir 8. P. Sinha, Sir Syed 
. Ali Imam, the late Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer, Sir Shams-ul- 
Huda and Sir Bankaran Nair have maintained a high 
level of administrative ability in the discharge of their 
duMes. Moreover, it is well known that the Native 
Statos, where Indians have opportunitieB, have produced 
renowned administrators like Sir Salar Jang, Sit T. 
Madhav Rao, Sir Beshadri iyer, Dewan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, not to mention the*' present adminis- 
Iralors in the various Native States of India. The 
statlrtory pbligation, now existing, that three of the 
members of the Supreme Executive Council shall 
be B^leoied from the public services in India and 
aimiler provisions with regard to Provincial Councils 
should be removed. The elected representatWes of the 


people snould have u voice in the selection of the Indian 
members of the Executive tiJouncils and for that purpose 
a principle of election should be adopted. ^ 

(2) All the Legislative Councils in India should have 
a substantial majority of elected repre*entatives. We 
feel that they will watch and safeguard the interests of 
the masses and the agricultural population, with whom 
they arc in closer touch than any European officer, 
however sympathetio, can possibly be. The proceed- 
ings of the various Legislative Councils, the Indian 
National Congress and the Moslem League bear ample 
testimony to the solicitrde of the educated Indians for 
the welfare of the masses and their acquaintance with 
their wants and wishes. The franchise should be 
broadened and extended directly to the people, Maho- 
medans or Hindus, wherever they are in a minority, 
being given proper and ndequnte representation having 
regard to their numerical strength and position. 

(3) The total number of the members of the Supreme 
Council should be not loss than l.'iOarjd of the Provin- 
cial Couoils ^lot less than lOl) tor the major provinces 
and not less than 00 to 7.0 for tho minor provinces. 

(4) The Budget should be passed in the shape of 
money bills, fiscaJ autonomy being eonceded to India. 

(0} The Imperial Legislattve Counoil should have 
power to legislate on ali mattoi>, and to discuss and pass 
resolutions relating to all matters of Indian adniinistra- 
tioH, and the Provincial Councils should have similar 
powers with regard to piovincial udininietrations save 
and except that the direction of military affairs of foreign 
relations, declarations of war, the making of peace, and 
tho entering into treaties other than commercial, should 
be vested in tho Government of India. As a safeguard, 
the Governor-Oenoral-in-Council, or the Governor in 
Council, as the ease may be, should have tho right of 
veto, but^ subject to certain conditions and limitations. 

(6) The Council of tho Secretary of State should be 
ablolished. The Secretary of State should as far as 
possible hold in relation to the Government of India a 
position similar to that which the Secretary of State foT 
tho Colonies holds no -relation to the Colonies. Tho 
Beeretary ot Slate should be assisted by two permanent 
Under- Secretaries, one of whom should bo an Indian. 
The salaries of the Secretary and the Under-Secretaries 
should be placed on the British Estimates. 

(7) In any scheme of Im|)orial federation, India 
should be given, through her chosen representatives a 
place similar to that of the Self-Governing Dominions! 

(S) The Provincial Governments should be made 
autonomous as stated in the Government of India’s 
despatch, dated August 2.0tb, 1911. 

(9) The United Provinces as well as the other major 
provinces should have a Governor brought from the 
United Kingdom with an Executive Council. 

(10) A full measure of local self-government should 
be immediately granted. 

(11) The right to carry arms should be granted to 
Indians on the same conditions as to Europeans. 

(12) Indians shoulu be allowed to enlist as volunteers 
and units of a Territorial Army established in India, 

(13) CommisBions in the Army should ‘bb given to 
Indian youths under conditions similar to those appli- 
cable to Europeans. 



THE GURKHA’S DREAM. 

BY MB. THJiO. W. LA TOUCHE. 


I 


III 


A weary and fajut with inoossimt Jiard toil, 

Half frozen by cold, in the black ooze be- 

drcnched, 

A young Ohurk.i, entrenched in the war-.swept 

Ki onch soil, 

Hank down, with his rifle in still* hands 


But the Ghurka overpowered by long banished 

sleep, 

(Which to chase from his eyelids he vainly had 

striven) 

As though reft of his life, lay there all in a heap, 
When across his dim fancy there llitted a 

vision, 


still clenched. 


IV 



tf 


Gurkha practising bombing In u troiich with live bonibs. 
II 

The cannon fierce thundered, the muskets sharp 

rupg» 

And the pitiless blizzard of bullet and shell, 

Came shrieking and whistling their dire death 

song, 

And many a gallant young warrior fell. 


He dreamt that he stood on the brow of a hill, 
And gazed on a lovely green valley below: 

A hamlet there nestled, all peaceful and still, 
in the sunshine that poured in a comforting 

glow* 

. V 

The corn Helds waved bright with the ripe golden 

grain, 

And the i*cnj)cr,s sai^g sweetly a song to him 

dear. 

And the c.ittlo glazed tinkling their bells in 

, refrain, 

To the silvery rills in theii babbling career, 

VI 

How his brave heart rejoiced once more to survey 
ilie liaunts ot his childhood, his own mountain 

home I 

lAn- whose fieedom and r ight his own life down 

to lay 

lie lorsook all lie loved and lie crossed the wide 

foam. 


Vll 


His fond eager eyes lie then fixed on his cot, 
Where his children blithe skipped while their 

mother looked on ; 
And lo ! he was with them as swift as a thought, 
Arfd their bosoms and lips to his firmly were 
, drawn. 


VIII 


But ere he could open his full heart in speech, 
The bugle's sharp blast in his ear rang again, 

And with bayonet crouched, and a heart- quailing 

screech 

With his comrades, the foes he was charging 
* • amain,' 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY BAJOTABI. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSFUL OFFENSIVE IN TUE WEST. 

NOTHER four weeks have passed, But 
/R those four weeks are remarkable for the 
further .advances the Anglo-French Troops 
have been able to make on the Western Theatre, 
east apd west of the !Sommo. Eich advance has 
been won by sheer hard fighting and superior 
artillery, admirably aided by the militant air- 
fleet which has now established its unquestioned 
superiority over that of the enemy. Theil* careful 
patrol and intelligent observation of the enemy's 
diverse positions have been of the highest value 
to the Generals in command on the land and on the 
coverts, and woods so thickly fortified and barl;)ed 
by divers ingenious devices. Perrone is in a 
state of seige, and its fall is only a question of the 
last resistance of the enemy. Winter has almost 
set in, but day after day bombing and artillery 
duels of a most destructive character on each 
side are exchanged, with final victory for the 
Entente Troops who were never more in such high 
spirits, the nearer the beginning of the end is 
clearly discerned. The Generals in command of 
both the Armies have known the secret of their 
success Hence they are able to take every 
stop forward on the Rhine with absolute certainty 
of success. Still, the long looked-for decision has 
'not been reached, and it seems it may yet be 
weeks before it is arrived at. But in a warfare 
of this character, immense patience and powers 
of endurance have to he exercised. 

Meanwhile the enemy, so continually defeated 
^n the daily sanguinary struggles, seeks to find 
some comfort or compensation fdr the dejected 
people and the depressed military Camarilla, at 
Berlin, in the diversion he creates on the east 
coast of England or even near London by means 
of its raids. > Big Super-2^ppelins were in 
evidence in ' the ^ early part of petober, but the 


superior vigilance and careful strategy of the air 
craft have brought two of them down, one all aflame 
from stern to stern, so to say, and one in pieces 

Meanwhile, the “ campaign of frightfulness 
seems to be carried on with all the dire 
vengeance of the beaten foe. The submarines, 
in defiance of all international law on the high 
seas, and in defiance of the feelings and whatnot 
of the Neutral Governments, are daily torpedoeing 
merchant vessels and pla3'ing havoc with them. 
But how long the.se murderous piiates will be able 
to carry on their nefarious campaign lemains to 
be seen. 

All the same, the Government of the United 

« 

States seems to be adamant and unable to take 
any decisive measures either by diplomacy, or by 
stronger means, to bring to bay the lawles^ 
enemy, who seems determined to go down to the 
world's history as tiro most baibaric and brutal 
of all the nations from times historic and 
. prehistoric. President Wilson’s imbecile states- 
manship, under the pretext of the strictest 
neutrality, makes even angels in Heaven weep. 
But very recently Viscount Grey embraced the 
occasion, at the dinner given by the associated 
neutral foreign otlices in London, to give a 
clincher to all the quibblings and the shiftiugs 
of the State's Secretary in this matter, quibblings 
and shiftings deserving only of the pettifogging 
attorney with a hopelessly rotten case. That 
statesman, so calm, so unmoved, and so adament 
in his firmness, has also openly declared that no 
peace is of any value which does not guarantee 
the sacredness of treaty obligations in the future 
for the safety and freedom of all the nations of the 
world. Mr. Asquith too in a most patriotic 
speech declared to the same effect in the. House 
of Commons. In fact, all the principal ministerial 
utterance^ during the month have made it/ clear 
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to iti4 enemy that the Entente Powers are deter- 
mined to continue the war to its bitter end. 


4 ^ 



QliNKUAL ALKXKlKFK (Chief (»l' SI hIT ol t-hc liusMan Aiiiue») 
THE EAST I*: ItN TU EATUE . 

In the Eastern Theatre, the Italians have become 
full masters of the Trentino, and are heroically 
hurling the masses of the Austro-Germans who 
are struggling to regain many a lost strategic 
position. The Italian Army has been achieving 
brilliant military feats which shall form a bright 
page in history. In the Balkans, aliairs seem to 
be fluctuating. The Russians do not seem to 
have made any tangible progress in the 
Carpathians. Evidently Austria is bent on 
recovering Galicia with the aid of the Germans, 
but so far as events have gone, it is in a hopeless 
state. The Serbians are fighting heroically and 
driving out the Bulgarians from Greek Macedonia. 
They are reported to be within • b miles of 


Monastir, where the French are assisting them. 
The Roumanians have been somewhat check- 
mated in the Dobrudja owing to some original 
miscalculation. For a time it seemed that the 
advancing tide of the Turks and the Bulgars, 
led by the Germans, might cross the passes and 
be thundering at the frontiers. But their advance 
has been greatly checked in time by their ablest 
General ; and, as wo write, the Roumanians are 
valorously holding the principal passes iVi Tran- 
sylvania. If they siiccGod in firmly holding them, 
of which there is yet some fear, then the Bulgars 
and Turks are bound to meet their fate. Russia 
meanwhile is at the back of Roumania and doing 
yeomiu service in the Dobrudja. 

The Entente are fast on Salonika and doing 
their best to drive away the Bulgar from part of 
Greece where, owing to the rank folly of the king, 
urged by his kinsmanat Berlin, some forts had 
been allowed or ordered to be needlessly 
surrendered. The situation at ^Athens is of a 
most critical character. A whole army corps of 
ten thousand had been kidnapped and transported 
to Berlin, creating a great sensation and vexing 
the soul of the patriotic Greeks. They are 
said to have been sent back and are disarmed by 
the Entente, The king is still very stubborn 
and unable to see liis way to join at once the 
Entente, His following is daily falling oil, and it is 
only a question of days when he may have to 
submit unreservedly to the conditions 
demanded by the ultimatum or note recently 

submitted to him or to fly for life. The Greek 
fleet is now fully under the control of Anglo- 
French Admirals. Monsieur Yenezolos has issued 
a n^nifesto from Crete, where he has formed a 
provisional government. He has asked the king 
to still respjet the constitution and save his 
people. If he fails, it would be his only fault and 
final fall. All eyes are turned to Greece, but the 
Entente are firm and sitting in patience, knowing 
that the ultimate fate of that unhappy country is 
in their own hands. The next four weeks* events 
will clear the Greek atmosphere, and the struggle 
with the Balkans will be simplified. 



THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[only short notices ai^ear in this section.] 


Hinduism : The World Ideal. By Mr. Haren- 

dranath Maitra. Palmer and Hayward. 

t6/6 net. ♦ 

This volume is a valuable contribution ^o the 
study of the innat* meaning and signihcanco of the 
religiop of the Hindus. It seeks to ^present the 
ideals of Hinduism in their universal aspect 
and point out their iniluonce on the life and 
conduct * of the Indian people. It shows with 
remarkable clearness and simplicity that the ideals 
of Self-culture and Solf-iealis<ition form the basis 
of Hindu civilisation, that they have been through 
all ages the one distinct note of the philosophy, 
the science, the poetry and the art oF ] ndia, that 
in them all Hindu faiths find their reconciliation 
and all Hindu practices their justilication, and 
that from them proceed the inspiration which 
makes the inner life of the Hindu more compre- 
hensive, more universal, in fact, more truly human 
than that of his, Western brother. The author, 
who hashed exceptionable opportunity of studying 
the life and civilisation of the West, says that the 
ruin and devastation which now threaten them 
are due to the spirit of individualism, based on 
material and selfish interests that underlies them 
and suggests that the only way in which they can 
be rescued from the impending catastrophe is to 
remould them into harmony with the Hindu 
ideals. He maintains that the spiritual ideal 
which pervades Hinduism and stamps it 
with immortality is a universal ideal for the 
human race and that it alone has the capacity to 
lead the nations of the world along the paths of 
peace, wisdom and love. 

India holds her torch of ipiritiial culture to dispel the 
darkness of the world. It is the lire of sjiiaituality that 
she lit in the infancy of human civilisation. That fire 
which ahe received she holds aloft to-day. It is the 
spiritual fire which the Hindus have sacredly kept and 
that is the only saving message in this warld -cataclysm 
we aie passing through to-day. 

This is indeed a bold claim to put forward, 
but it is noteworthy that it has evoked a sympa- 


thetic response in the mind of the eminent 
Western critic, who has written an interesting 
preface to this volume. Mr. Chesterton admits 
that the unity of India is spiritual unity and that 
Krishna and Buddha are greater unifying powers 
than Napoleon or Frederick the Great. 

The Key of Knowledoe. By Champat Kai Jain, 
Barrister-at-law. Published by The Central 
Jaina Publishing House, Arrah, India. 

This is an elaborate work of over a thousand 
pages, expounding in the main the principles of 
the Jain religion, but reviewing aud criticising 
practically every other well-known religion in the 
Mtorld It deals, among other things, with ‘ Crea- 
tion,’ ‘ The Fall’ and ‘ liederuption,’ ‘Yoga, Karma,’ 
The ‘ Siddhanta,’ and ‘ Reconciliation.’ As 
the preface indicates, it is a work to be read in 
parts at a time and to be meditated upon. Its 
chief purpose is to reconcile the numerous 
theories in religion which are hitherto considered 
irreeoncilable. The English is excellent, the 
style is lucid, and the work is full of sublime 
thoughts. The author’s conclusion that ‘ while 
other religions dread the search-light of intellect, 
Jainism insists on its full-bla/e being turned on 
the problems of life ’ may not be acceptable to all, 
but we feel sure that the author is writing from 
conviction and has done his best to present 
Jainism in an attractive aspect. 

Hellen Keller ; TfiE Story of Stanley ; The 
Explorer. Christian Literature Society. Price 
1 anna each. 

Small pamphlets belonging to a long senes 
which are useful for those that wish to know 
something about some of the famous men and 
women of the world. 

Bible Lessons for Use in Zenanas. By Edith 
M. Annett. Christian Literature Society. 
Price As. 5. 

Practical suggestions and outline courses useful 
for Ohiistian work. 
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Chinese Belioion Through Hindu Eyes. By 

Binoy K ^mar Sarkar. The Commercial Press, 

Shanghai. 

Mr. B. K. Sarkfit, well known os the author 
of “ The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology” 
and translator of Sukra-Niti, has brought out 
the above work as a result of his careful study 
of the religions of China and Japan. The author 
rightly objects to the Western dictum that ‘ the 
East is East, and the West is West,’ and points 
out, after an interesting examination of the 
outlines of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
histories, that more or less similar movements in 
politics, religion, and other matters have swayed 
the people at large in both spheres from time to 
time. The author’s special thesis in this work ia 
tlie remarkable analogies between India on the 
one hand, and China and Japan on the other, in 
their religious conceptions and progress of 
religious thought. This parallelism is fully 
brought out by a consideration of the different 
periods of the history of each country. Buddhism 
in its two forms Hinayanism and Mahayanism, 
Torism, Confucianism, and Shintoism, are all 
described and compared, and the author main- 
tains that Asiatic mentality has several common 
features which are wortliy of notice, for instance, 
the conception of lUta or Sanathana Dharrna, the 
conception of pluralism in worship, and the spirit 
of Toleration. The author also maintains that 
Buddhism is not extinct in India, as he considers 
that various forms of worship in modern Hinduism 
like those of Vaishnvaism, Shaivaism, and Tantric 
worship are all essentially the same as the 
Mahayanic cult of Buddhism. The work contains 
various other acute observations that may chal- 
lenge criticism, but are evidently the result 
of wide study and careful thought. The work 

is worth serious study by all thoughtful Hindus. 
The bibliographies at the beginning and the 
end of the work are very useful. The work is 
published by the Commercial Press of Shanghai, 
and is neatly got up. 


BOORS RECEIVED. 

Report op the Committee on Allboed German 
Outrages, The War League^ Karachi. 

The Iron Trial. By Rex Beach. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 

Sun, Sand and, Sin. By Joan Kennedy. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. 

Men, Women, and Guns. By ‘ Sapper.’ Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. , 

The Diary op Mr. Doodle, 1925. Horsfall 
it Co., Madras. 

Vitalism. By Paul Tyner, L. N. Fowler & Co., 
London, E.C. 

Auto-Suggestion, By Herbert A. Parkyn. L. N. 
Fowler Co., [jondon. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Muslim Home. By 11. H. The Begam of Bhopal. 
Thacker Spink it Co., Calcutta. 

Baijavat Gita. By S. Narayana Swaini Iyer, High 
Court Vakil, Tinnevelly. 

The Story op the Indian Mutiny. By Henry 
Gilbert. George G. Harrap ct Co., London. 

The Press under the Press Act. By K. Vyasa 
Rao, B.A. Sriniva.sa Varadachari it Co., Madras. 

A Yedio Grammar for Students. By Arthur 
Anthony Macdoiiell, m.a., pIi.d. Oxford Univer- 
.sity Press, Bombay. 

Indian B istory in ihe Class Room. By H. L. 
Chablani, m.a. Sind Publishing House, Hydera- 
bad (Sind.) 

Gazetteer of the Cuddapah District. Vol. 1. 
By C. F. Brackenbury, I.C.S. Government 
Pfess, Madras. 

Sutasamhita. ^ By S*. Ramachandra Sastri and K. 
Kuppuswami Sastri. Sarada Mandiram, Tripli- 
cane, Madras. 

Public Administration in Ancient India. By 
Pramathanath Banerjba, m.a. Macmillan <t Co., 
London, 



DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


September 21. General Duport appointed Chief 
of the French General Staff. 

September 22. Heavy German losses at Somme. 
September 23. Opening of the Tanjore District 
Conference at Negapatam. • 

September 24. Air raid over London. 

September 25. Celebration of the first anniver- 
sary of the Madras Social Club at Simla. 



GENERAL TODOROPF. 

Commander-in-Cbief of the Bulgarian Army. 

September 26. The British Indian Association, 
Calcutta, submits its views to the Government 
of India on the comparative advantages of 
State V8. Company management of Railways. 

September 27. British troops ent^ Combles. 

September 28. Air raid over Bucharest. 

September 29. Mr. Winston Churchill gives his 
evidei^ before^ the Dardanelles Commission. 

September 30. The«innual meeting of the Indian 
l^erchants’ Chamber Bureau, a^ Bombay, 


October 1. Allies take possession of Bulgarian 
lines on the Struma front. ^ < 

October 2. First Meeting ^ the Allahabad 
Municipal Board under the new Act. 

October .3. De.struction of two German aeroplanes 
by British airmen. 

October 4. The Schools Committee * of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation submits its 
views on the .subject of the improvement and 
extension of Female Eductition to the Ooveri^ 
inent of India. 

October 5. Marshal Teranchi succeeds Count 
Okuma as the Premier of J.a})an. 

October 6. Arrival of Sir Charles Miinro. 

October 7. Roumanian.^ occupy enemy trenches. 

October 8. Opening of the Tenth United 
Provinces Conference at Jliansi. 

October 9. Roumanian advance in Transylvania 
checked by the enemy. 

October 10. Six Hindu members of the Allaha- 
bad Municipality tender their resignations. 

October 11. Italian success in Albania. 

Octobei 12. II. E. The Governor of Madras 
accepts the re.signation of Sir Harold Stuart 
and appoints the Hon’ble H. F. W. Gillman as 
a temporary Member of the Council. 

October 1.3. Allied air squadron defeat enem}* 
aeroplanes. 

October 14. German counterattacks in the 
Somme region repulsed by French artillery. 

October 15. Opening of the Allahabad High 
Court in the new High Court Buildings. 

October 16. Violent fighting in the Carso front. 

October 17. H. E. The Governor inspects the 
Government Soap Factory at Tanore, Malabar. 

October 18. Dismissal of Mrs. Besant’s appli- 
cation re: “New India” security by a fuD 
Bench decision of the Madras High Court. 

October 19. Durbar speech of His Hfghpess the 
Maharaja of Patiala calling for redruits. 

October 20. Serbian success against Bulgariaps, 
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MR. GANDHI ON AHIMSA. 

Lala Lajpat Rai wrote recently to the Modem 
Review criticising ^strongly against Mr. (landhi 
preaching the practice of Ahimsa as, according 
to the Lalaji, “ the elevation of the doctrine of 
Ahinmi to the highest position contributed to the 
downfall of India.” Mr. Oandhi repudiates this 
suggestion and denies that there is any historical 
warrant for the same. 

According to Mr Gandhi, during tiie past 
1,500 years we have as a nation given ample proof 
of pnysical courage, but wo have been torn by 
internal di.ssensiunK and have been dominated by 
love of self instead of love of country. We liave, 
that is to say, been swayed by tlie spirit of irreligiou 
rather than of leligion. Mr. Gandhi tlien describes 
in full his conception and practice of Ahimsa. 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanlinona can 
be made good againat the Jains. 1 hold no brief for 
them. By birth I am a Vaishnavite, and was taught 
Ahimsa in my childhood. 1 have derived much religious 
benefit from Jain religious works as I have from sorip- 
tures of the other great faiths of the world. I owe much 
to the living company of the deceased philosopher Raja- 
ohand Kavi, who was a Jain by bii:>th. Thus though my 
views on Ahimsa are a result of my study of most of the 
faiths of the world, they are now no longer dependent 
upon the authority of these works. They are a part of 
my life and if 1 suddenly diseoverod that the religious 
books read by me bore a different interpretation from 
the one 1 had learnt to give them, I should still hold to 
the view of Ahimsa as 1 am about to sot forth here. 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really 
praotises Ahimsa in its fullness has the world at his feet; 
he BO affects his surroundings that even the snakes and 
other venomous reptiles do him no harm. This is said 
to have been the experience of St. Francis of Assisi, 

In its negative form it means not injuring any living 
being whether by body or mind. I may not therefore 
hurt the person of any wrong- doer, or bear any ill-will 
to him and so cause him mental suffering. This 
statement dues not cover suffering caused to the 
wrong-doer by natural acts of mine which do not 
proceed fr^m ill-will. It, therefore, does not prevent 
me from withdrawing from his presence a child whom 
he, we shall imagine, is about to strike. Indeed, the 
proper practice of Ahimsa requires me to withdraw 
the intended victim from the wrong-doer, if 1 am in 
any way whatsoever the guardian of such a child. 
It was, therefore, most proper for the passive resisters 
of South Africa to have resisted the evil that the 
Union Government sought to do to them. They bore 
no ill-will to it. They showed this by helping the 
Government whenever it needed their help. Their 
resistance consisted of disobedience of the orders of 
the Government^ even to the eoatent of suffering death 
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at their hand&. Ahimsa requires deliberate self-suffering, 
not a deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong-door. 

In its positive foim, iNhiinsa means the largest love, 
the gieatest nharity. If 1 ana a follower of Ahimsa, I 
must lovfi my enemy. 1 rmiHt apply the same rules to 
tho wrong-doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, as 
Iwoulddkomy wrong-doing father or son This active 
Ahimsa iicf-eMsarily includes truth and fearlessnosii. 
A man c*aniiot deceive the loved one, ho does not fear or 
frighten him or her. Gift of life is tho greatest of all 
gifts. A man who gives it in reality, disarms all hosti- 
lity. He has paved tho way for an honourable under- 
standing. And none who is himself subject to fear can 
bestow that gift. He must therefore be himself fearloss. 
A man cannot then practice Ahimsa. and bo a coward at 
tliH saiin* timo. The practice of Ahimsa calls forth the 
groatt^t cMiurage. It is the most soldierly of soldier’s 
virtues, (tenoral (^iordon has been represente.dii in a 
lamouH Htutiu‘ as bearing only a stick. This takes us 
tar on tho road to Ahimsa. Rut a soldier, who needs 
the protci'.tion of even a stick, is to that extent so muoh 
the less a f^oklier* He is tho true soldier who knows 
how to die and stand his ground in the midKt of a hail 
of bullets Such a one was Ambarish who stood his 
ground wifijuiut lifting a finger though Durvasa did his 
worst The Moors who were being powdered by the 
French gunners, rushed into the guns’ mouths with 

Allah on their lips,” showed much the same type of 
courage. Only theirs was tho courage of desperation. 
Ambarisha’s was due to love. Vet tho Moorish valour, 
readiness to dio, conexuered the gunners. They frantio- 
cally waived their hats, ceased firing and greeted their 
erstwhile enemies as comrades. And so the South 
African passive rosistors in their thousands were ready 
to die rather than sell their honour for a little personal 
ease. This was Ahimsa in its active form. It never 
barters away honour. A helpless girl in the hands of a 
follower of Ahimsa finds better and surer protection than 
in the hands of one who is prepared to defend her only to 
the point to which his weapons would carry him. The 
tyrant, in the first instance, will have to walk to^ his 
victim over the dead body of her defender, in the second, 
he has but to overpower the defender ; for it is assumed 
th&t the canon of propriety in the second instance will 
be satisfied when the defender has fought to the extent 
of his physical^ valour. In the first instance, as the 
defender has matched his very soul against the mere 
body of the tyrant, the odds are that tho soul in the 
latter will bb awakened, and the girl weuld stand an 
infinifely greater chance of her honour being 
protected tlun in any other conceivable oiroumstanoe 
barring, of course, that of her own personal courage. 

If we are unmanly to-day, we are so, not because we do 
not know bow to strike, but because we fear to die. . I 

Ahimsa trully understood is, in my humble opinion, a 
panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
can never overdo ib. Just at present we are not doing 
it at all. Ahimsa does not displace the praotice of other 
virfii**h, but renders their practice imperatively neces- 
sary hetoio it caft be practised even in its rudiments. 
Lalaji need not fear the Ahimsa of bis father’s faith. 
Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so was Tols- 
toy. Only they saw deeper and truer into their profes- 
sion, and found the secret of a tru^ h^ppy* honourable 
and godly life. Let us be joint Sharers with these 
teachers, and this land of ours vull once more be the 
abode of Gods. '' 
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The Constitutions of India and Canada. 

Professor A. B. Keith, writing to the Journal 
of iha Society of Comparative Legislation (No. 
XXXYI — New Series), urges the proposition that 
the constitution of India is modern arid* bears a 
far closer similarity to the constitutions of the 
Self-Doverning Dominions than is commonly sup- 
posed or realised either in India or in the Domi- 
nions. This can be most easily seen from a 
compafison between the constitution of Indians 
it stands in The Government of / juUa Consolidation 
BUI ^of 1915 and the Dominion of Cancula Act. 
“ Not only is the Canadinn Constitution, the 
model of Self-Government, which is most often 
appealed to as representing the ideal to bo aimed 
at in the Government of India, but thr compari- 
son is rendered more appropriate in this case 
than in that of Australia by reason of the fact 
that the relation of the Central to the Provincial 
Governments of Canada is much closer than the 

relation of the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
« 

ments, that the constitution of Canada is much 
more rigid than that of the Commonwealth, and 
that it provides less directly for the principle of 
responsible Government. Moreover, the constitu- 
tion of Canada has attained a degree of acceptance 
and permanence which cannot be predicted with 
safety of the constitution of the Commonwealth. 
The Canadian Constitution is also in closer 
harmony with the principles of the law of the 
United Kingdom, for its interpretation . . . has 
been directed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in strict accord witji the spirit of 
English jurisprudence, while the interpreta- 
tion of the constitution of the Commonwealth by 
the High Court of Australia has for good or bad 
been dominated by the jurisprudence of the 
United States of America.” 

The fundamental diderence between the consti- 
tutions |tf India jLnd Canada is, that the latter 
enjoys r&ponsible Government while the former 


is subject to the control of the Secretary of State 
for India. The distinction is an important one, 
and it lies at the back of the exclusion of India 
from the Imperial Conference, which it is the 
desire of the Government of India now to undo. 
The constitution of India now recogni.ses election 
one of the means of appointment of members 
of both the central and local legislatures, and the 
principle is one which will be dc ubtless extended 
in course of time. “ The facts of Colonial history 
are being repeated in the case of Indian history, 
the control of the Imperial Government is being 
steadily diminished in many matters the 

Budget) formerly lield to be of imperial interest, 
and the Government of India is assuming .more 
mid more eleaily a definite and separate personal- 
ity of its own, which renders it less and less 
appr/)priate that it sliould be represented merely 
by a minister of the Imperial Government. 

In Canada and in other Dominions, the Execu- 
tive Government is, as in India, vested in the 
Crown, but its execution is entrusted to the 
Governor-General or Governor, not to the Secse- 
tary of State, who owes his actual authority solbly 
to the fact that the Cr^wn acts on his advice. 
But in India there is a duplication of authority. 
The control of the Civil and Military Government 
of India is vested in the Governor- General in 
Council, but he is required to pay due obedience to 
all orders from the Secretary of State, who may 
superintend, control and direct nil operations and 
concerns relating to the Government of India and 
jts revenues. No Governor -General or Govern- 
ment of a Dominion has any legal authority to do 
any single act of sovereignty as regards the declar- 
ation of war, the making of peace or of political 
treaties of any kind ; whereas the Indian Gov- 
ernor-General in Council has certain powers of 
levying war without the previous approval *of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and even local 
Governments may commence hostiliti^ and make 
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treaties in cases of sudden emergency. The 
power of Parliament to control the proceedings of 
the Governor-General in Council, to repeal or 
alter any law made by any authority in British 
India and to legislate for British India, is 
usually in abeyance, as in the case of Canada and 
other self-governing Dominions and is evoked into 
life merely when there is a rjuestion of constitu- 
tional legislation or of general legislation for tlie 
Empire, in both of which cases Parliament is 
prepared to legislate even for the Dominions. 

In India, the system of appointment of Gover- 
nors, Lieutenant-Governors and (Miicf Commis- 
sioners and Members of their Goimcils is unsym- 
metrical as compared with Canada, wlicre the 
Lieutenant-Governors are simply the nominees of 
the Governor-Geueral in Council and dillers from 
Australia, where the Goveimors of the States are 
.ippointed by the Crown. In Canada, the theoretic 
control of tlie Lieutenant-Governor by tlie Gov- 
ernor- Genmal is not seriously exercised, as it would 
be hardly consist mt with the principles of respon- 
silile government, though it was only by degrees 
that this position was atjcepted. In India, on the 
other hand, all local governments ar(3 subjected to 
a measure of sujtGrvision by th(; Central Goverii- 
mont, which ha^ resulted in a decentralisation 
movement to counteract its effect. The Executive 
Councils of the Governor- General and Lieutenant- 
Governors in Canada consist, of course, of respon- 
sible ministers ; but the Lieutenant-Governors 
have up to the latest period exhibited their 
willingness to control, if necessary, their ministers* 
and this position has been accepted by Canadian 
public opinion when confined within due limits.' 

In Canada, the Federal Legislature and those of 
Quebec and Nova Scotia are bicameral with 
upper chambers of limited numbers of nominees 
and elective lower houses ; in all the other pro- 
vinces there are elective single chambers. In 
India, all the legislatures are of one house ; in 
every case they include the members of the Execu- 


tive Council, if any, and the heads of the adminis- 
tration and a number of other members nominated 
or elected according to rules made by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council ; and such rules must 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament and may 
not be changed by the Governor- General in Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor -General in Council 
is authorised to create a Legislative Council in any 
province under a Chief Commissioner, arid to set 
up a Legislative Council with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Grown, or the establishment oPa new 
Lieutenant-Governorship. In India, however, 
thorn ave definite limitations, foreign to the 
Canadian system on the activity of the members, 
in the matter of measures affecting the revenue or 
debt of India, the discipline of the army, foreign 
rclUtions, et(\ No effort is made, as in Canada 
and Australia, to mark out the national from the 
piovincial spheres of action. Provincial heads 
cannot reserve assent to the acts^of their Legisla- 
tive Councils, but can refuse assent. And peculiar 
to India is the power of the Govei nor-General to 
make temporary ordinan(;es in cases of emergency, 
and of the Governor-General in Council to make 
regulations with the force of law on the request of 
a local Government. 


The September iasue of the Review of Reviews has 
juat arrived from London, and ia as usual brimful of 
interesting and instructive matter. The current affairs 
of the whole world are reviewed with a fine sense of 
proportion in “ Progress of the World,” which includes 
several paragraphs on Indian matters. 

The articles extracted from reviews and roagazides 
comprehend the whole world and tell us of topics that 
are engaging the attention of mankind. An article 
susimar^ed from the Contemporary Review discloses 
the fact that 4,(XJ0 establishments, in which munitions of 
war are manufactured, employing 225,000,000 persons, 
are controllocPby the Government. Books are sent to 
the Revifiiv oj Reviews from all over the globe to be 
reviewed in its pages, and the current issue contains 
reviews and notices of books on many and varied sujects 
The number continues “ The Progress of the War,” the 
“ Diary of the War,” and the '* diary of the *Month*,” all 
very valuable. We find the pages devoted 'to cartoons 
unusually bright, ' 
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INDIA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

Sir Harry Johnston, in the course of a contri- 
bution to the Aew Statesrtum^ makes several pro- 
posals for the reshaping of India after the war, 
and some of them support the advanced political 
reforms advocated by many leading Indian 
politicians. 

He points out that at the present-day — 

education, peace, commerce and good government on 
the whole have created a diHtinct fooling of Indian 
nationality, bo that if the British (lovernuient deter- 
mined to revert to a policy of absolutium, it would find 
eventually leagued against it the Parni, and the Arab, 
the Goanese and the tSikh, the Afghan and the Rajput, 
the Dravidian and the Tibetan, the Burmese and the 
Shan, and even the negroid masses of Souther^ India. 

He declares that “ there are going to be no 
British ^ Colonies’ established within thef limits of 
the Indian Empire.” His scheme of Imperial 
Federation, he elaborates as follows : — 

It seems to mo that the line to be followod, as we per- 
fect our scheme of Imperial Fodoration, would be to 
affirm the self-government in home alfairs (under Im- 
perial supervision) of all the existing Native States of 
India, and as regaftls directly British governed India to 
subdivide this territory and rearrange it into provinces 
of more uniform size and perhaps greater number. 
Small detached portions ot British ” India might be 
incorporated in approved Native States, with here and 
there as compensation, the mediatising of native-govern- 
ed territories which existed as inconvenient cnclaveH in 
British India. Each definite division of British India 
should have its own British Governor or J.ieut.-Gover- 
nor, but equally its own constitutional Government com- 
posed mainly of hidians. There should still and always 
be a Viceroy at the head of a great All-India Council, on 
which delegates from ail the Native {States of sufficient 
size and importnnee should sit, as well as representatives 
from each of the British Provinces, and this All- India 
CouDcil under the Viceroy would have much the same 
powers and functions as the United States Government 

Washington has over the whole of the United States. 
From this All-India Council again shouldjbe sent repre- 
ssiplatives of the whole Indian Empire to sit in the 
Imperial Federal Parliament, and it is prelorable that 
BUoh representatives should be natives of India and not 
Englishmen delegated to represent India. We canpot, 
of course, swamp the White vote in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by giving India a reprosentatioii proportionate to 
the enormous numbers of her population, 4iut we might 
to some extent make that representation proportionate 
to the educated India. At any rate, if India did not 
count as many votes in universal Imperial affairs as the 
size and extent of her territories and the numbers of her 
population nvarrantediytahe would, eyi rtvanche^ have a 
more exteefied local control of her own policy and 
finance under the Viceroy appointed by the King*- 
Emperor. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOCKADE. 

in the English Review (September issue) there 
is an interesting revelation of the futility of “ our 
implacable blockade.” It says that stories of 
German starvation are equally convenient both 
for the German government, who desire to in- 
fluence neutrals and to assuage our own people 
and to the coalition ministry of Asquith, who 
w.ant the people to believe that the situation is a 
great deal more serious than it really is. An 
American digest of trade conditions issued for 
March 1916, shows that Germany is probably 
receiving the usual quantity of American goods 
through Holland, Norway, fSweden and Denmark, 
whose imports from America rose by 154 million 
dollars. “ In so far as the blockade has become 
effective. Government have been driven by con- 
tinuous protest and pressure into taking steps to 
make it so. To eomrnonce with, they were extra- 
ordinarily ill-informed as to bow the blockade 
was to be enforced. They were pitifully .ignorant 
of the kind of goods that Germany needed to 
maintain her oll’ensive, and of her existing 
supplies . . . . ” 

Government did nut see at first the disadvant- 
age of riot treating cotton as contraband of war, 
and w^ere not aware, until comparatively lately, 
that fats and fatty oils are absolutely necessary 
to the manufacture of munitions. Morever, 
Government allowed certain British traders to 
despatch enormous quantities of lead, wire, and 
old and defective rails to nations in close touch 
with Germany. Government has actually allowed 
prices to be raised against our own people by 
making it possible for the goods in question to be 
supplied to the enemy. Mr. Hughes, the 
Australian Premier, demanded tliat all circum- 
stances political or otherwise, which are in the 
way of preventing the blockade, should be pwept 
away. The Colonies cry out for. the more 
stringent enforcement of the blockade, and th 
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Allies have also demanded that it should be made 
a reality and that half measures should be ended. 
And actually “ Holland is supplying the enemy 
with more food-stutfs than ourselves, though we 
have but to hold up our hands and stop her and 
to starve Germany, or, at all events, very 
seriously to inconvenince her.” And even now 
Government have not fully repudiated the Declara- 
tion of London, an otticial communique acknow- 
ledges that about 1)0 per cent, of the herrings 
and a considerable part of other fish caught by 
Dutch fishing vessels have been sold direct to 
German buyers. And the one remedy to free 
the Navy from the trammels of the Foreign 
Office, from the shackles of the lawyers and the 
bureaucrats. 

JAPAN’S PART IN THE WAR. 

Writing in the September issue of the ^'ine- 
ieenth Century and After, Mr. Robert Machray 
df scribes Japan’s share in this colossal contict, a 
share which is but dimly appreciated by the 
public. It is impossible to describe all that Japan 
has achieved on behalf of the common cause, but 
the extent of her co-operation and the lines on 
which she has been acting might both be indi- 
cated. Japan honourably held that she really 
had no option but to fight alongside the Entente 
Powers ; and this was but the logical conse<jUeuce 
of her policy from the date of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, which was initiated in 1 902 and enlarged 
and revised in 1905 and 1911. The principal 
objects of this alliance were the maintenance of 
peace and of the status quo in India and the Far 
East, with specific reference to the preservation of 
the independence and territorial integrity ofChina. 
And this policy included Ententes with Russia 
and France, which in 1907 were embodied in 
agreements. The Japanese Emperor placed no 
limits to the help that Japan was to give, and he 
ordered his whole army and navy to carry on 
the war with Germany with all their strength. 
The capture of Tsingtao and the occupation of 


the district of Kiao-Chao was but a step in the 
complete extirpation of the German canker in the 
Far East. But its moral eftect was very great 
in China and throughout Easterif Asia, and was 
of the utmost advantage to the cause of the 
Entente, It gave a pause to Goldman intrigue 
in China and elsewhere, and prevented the possi- 
ble Japanese raiding of such centres as Hong- 
kong and Singapore. Japanese warships protect- 
ed the (!oasts of Australia, New Zealand and 
British Columbia at a time when the German 
cruisers were in the Pacific. Troops from 
Australia and New Zealand have been conveyed 
to the Suez not once but continually with the 
assistance of the Japanese, who nationally take 
charge of tlio Eastern seas and of the ocean- 
routes from Hongkong to Vancouver, from Singa- 
pore to Suez and Zanzibar. 

But Japan’s greatest contribution to the cause 
of the Allies consisted in the magnificent manner 
in which she munitioned Russia and supplied 
military stores without reserve to all her Allies 
at a much lower cost than from the United 
States. During 1915, Japan furnished Russia 
with munitions of all kinds to the value of twenty 
millions sterling as well as clothing, boots and 
practically everything in the way eejuipment 
needed by the Russian soldiers. This service was 
keenly apj>rociatod by Russia by her sending 
the Grand Duke Mikhailovitch to Tokio on a 
mission of thanks in January last. Financially 
Japan has been helping Groat Britain by trans- 
ferring 12 millions of gold from New York to 
London and by keeping the larger part of her 
gold reserve in London. And, festly, Britisji 
interests in China have owed their security .to the 
loyalty of Japan to the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
and the Entente, and whatever irresponsible 
Japanese Chauvinists may say, the policy of 
Ja|ian with regard to China remains based on the 
principle of the independence and integrity of 
Chin^. . . 
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^ PATRIOTISM IN FRANCE. 

Miss Winifred Stephens, writing in the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review^ dt s- 
cnbes the mstny^ types of patriotism existing in 
France and specially brings out the contrast be- 
tween tftie natftnalist type and the cosmopolitan, 
tibanof Arc, the incarnation of patriotism, probably 
never heard the word patriotwim and its root 
patris. Th« patriotic sentiment in France is 
essentially an extension of family a flection ; and 
la patrie is loved as a mother with a passionate 
and personal adoration ; and the weakness of the 
northern frontier of la patria endears her all the 
more to her children. At the time of the 
revolution, French patriotism had three dominant 
notes in it, (1) the love of la patrie common 

mother, to which all Frenchmen are attached by 
the bonds of an ardent affection ; (2) the posses- 

sion of la pah'ie as the inheritance of every 
Frenchman; and (3) the duty of defending la 
patrie from foreign aggression. And the necesssity 
of gaurding la patrie tended to render the patriot 
suspicious of all who where outside it, especially of 
foreigners: Germans and English. This is the 
nationalist or Chauvinist type of patriotism [which 
entrenches itself behind frontiers and fortifications. 

But Eftd^ by side with this, there was the 
cosmopolitanism which was blind to any distinc- 
tion between the cause of France and that of 
mankind, and which reached out across national 
frontiers to a brotherhood of humanity. Many 
patriots of the Revolution were possessed by this 
idea ; and Napoleon s armies contained both 
types of patriots, nationalist and internationalist. 
The gulf bet4EBen the two patriotisms was widened 
by the Frai^co- Prussian war, which turned the 
Nationalists into RevouncJmrds * and made-' the 
Internationalists acquiesce in the los^, and turn 
their attention elsewhere, either to la Revanche 
IwUUSstuelie or to the building up of a geeat . 
colonial empire. The Government of France 
hpwever, has never been rci^nchard^ an4^, the 


ministers rilve been more or less inspired with 
the internationalist ideal. Cosmopolitanism was 
growing, and pacifism of an extreme anti-milita. 
list type were not uncommon. But the Nationa- 
lists became more and more expressive and 
j^gressive, engineered the Boluangist movement 
and* the anti- Dreyfus campaign and were 
encouraged by the Catholic revival . it was among 
the hourgeoieie and the intellectuals that this 
nationalist form of patriotism gained ground, 
and they condemned Internationalism as mere 
scholastic sentimentality and as hopelessly out of 
date. But the socilalists and the syndicalists 
wore pacifists ; and hence the waves of party 
strife rose very high just befoie the wai*. But 
when the war announced la patrie to be in 
danger, every ottier voice wsis still, the noise of 
di^ord ceased ; every one only thought of la patrie 
and the deliverance of la patrie from the German 
peril ; and Bams exclaimetl, “ We knew that 
there would be no wide divergence of opinion 
among us, but this prodigious union of hearts and 
minds transcends all our hopes. 

INDIA’S LACK OF POWER. 

Those who, forgetful of facts and acting on 
preconceived and fanciful notions, persist in 
maintaining that Jndia’s contribution to the war 
has been inadequate to her size and resources, 
may derive some advantage if they read the 
article contributed by Sir Daniel Hamilton to 
the current number of the Calcutta Revie to. Sir 
Daniel points out in the article that India has 
no money for war or peace. ‘ Money is power,’ 
says Sir Daniel, ‘ and modern money ia credit, of 
which ] ndia has little or none.’ Why is it so ? 
Because, as Sir Daniel observes, while England 
has given peace to India, it has not given her power. 
Her lack of power has been very aptly summed uj» 
by him in these few words: ‘Weak in education, 
weak in medicine, weak in sanitation, weak in 
political power, and the weakness in all these is due 
to weakness in finance more than to anything else. 
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THOUGHTS ON INDIA’S EC0N0M16 POSITION. 

Mr. Manohar Lai presents to us in the pages 
of the Indian Jo'ivrnal of Economics (Serial No. 2) 
a sad but faithful picture of India’s economic 
passivity and shows how India’s gain hitherto has 
been mainly due to world -expansion and hftw 
she, though sharing in the general prosperity of 
the world, has not been able to force an increasing 
proportion of this share into her service. India 
lias presented, during the period of the present 
war, no schemes of co-operation that could enable 
her to make any use of the changed international 
economic situation and no equipment to adjust 
herself to the new conditions. This extreme 
nnpreparedness to adjust ourselve.s to the new 
conditions caused by the war are duo partly to 
our want of energy and initiative, but mainly to 
our grinding poverty which places us at the mercy 
of orgfinised capital abroad. It is this poverty 
that has led to the suppression of our indigo 
industry and the deterioration of our sugar indus- 
try, and that during the present war has enabled 
America and Japan to dump down on us such goods 
as they choose to offer in our maikets. Another 
feature equally deplorable is, th.at while our popu- 
latioin grows continuously, our earning power per 
head ha.s remained stationary for the past JO years 
and more. Such increase in our industries as 
has taken place is nothing compared to the growth 
of our population. Agricultural economy, on 
which the largest part of the population is 
dependant, would produce prosperity only in the 
ca.se of new communities like Argentina, etc., 
freshly establishing on large undeveloped pai’ts of 
the world, in the early stages of their nation- 
building. The agricultural economy of India is 
at once an explanation of her poverty and a sign 
of disease in her economic situation ; and it marks 
a readiness on the part of our people to increase 
population however hard the laws of Nature may 
be pressing and to accept the lowest possible 


standard of life. Even this agricultural economy 
is prevented from having its full benefeent effect, 
by the small and scattered holdings of the 
peasants, by the universal phenomenon of their 
indebtedness, and by their want of capital and 
utter illiteracy. And the whole trade and industry 
of the country depends on tjhis peasant at 
the mercy of the uncertain monsoon. Agricul- 
ture mu.st continue for a considerable time to con- 
dition the course of our trade ; “ and every gtep to 
improve the methods of agriculture, to make the 
agriculturist more efficient by lessen jpg his debt 
and increasing his knowledg^nnd combating the 
sternness of Nature by means of protective works, 
is a gain not merely for ourr greatest industry, 
but for tho^e also that we wish established for the 
.sake of a lii^lthy and harmonious development 
all round.” We cannot continue for ever to pay 
for our impoi'ts by monns of agricultural produce 
for any lepigth of time. Tfiere are serious limits 
to tiie extent to which we can depend upon agri- 
culture as the only source of our wealth, because 
of the impossibility of capitalistic intensive culti- 
vation in a country with small and scattered 
holdings. That TVidia is to-day compelled to part 
with a portion of her cereals, instead of being 
really a food -importing country as it should be, 
in ordei to provide adequate fbod for her 
JJO-million poj)ulation, shows her international 
economic weakness which, if not averted, would 
certainly lead to economic and national deterior* 
ation. The other features that we ought to 
reraembei* are ( 1 ) our resources in coal and iron 
are not only relatively but absolutely poor, and 
this means serious limits to the possibility of 
our industrial development ; an^ (2) lack of 
organisation and wg-nt of rocogr^ition by the 
people of the gravity of the situation. 
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€DUCATI0N IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, writing in Indian tAvmtion^ (Septem- 
ber) apjllrehend^ the titue when Government will 
shW quite an abnormal activity in using education 
for political ends. “ Then will arise a real danger. 
The ^freedom of the teachers to think out their 
real convictions, the freedom of the Universities 
and schools as corporations of teachers, will be 
threatened . . . Now, up to a certain point, it is in 
the highest degree desirable that there should 
intimacy of thohght and constant co-operation 
between til GoverujlDrient on the one hand and the 
Universities and schools on the other. But this 
intimacy, this co-operation, should be * an alliance 
of free minds and not the result of subjection to 
the State. How will the new form of State- 
control be introduced into English iTniversities ? 
At present things on the whMe work remnrkably 
well .... There is constant correspondence, 
o0icial and unofficial, between London and the 
Universities ooncerned. The Government prides 
itself and rightly prides itself on not interfering 
with University liberties. It prefers to leave them 
autonomous, self-respecting and free. 

“ . . . Suppose that with a new insight into 
the political value of higher education, the 
Government^anifested a new eagerness to force 
the leaders of higher education to fall in with 
Government plans. This might happen in several 
departments of University life. It might arise, 
for emmple, in discussions as to the proper 
relations between the Universities and industries. 
It might arise again in regard to "the Ibeaching of 
j>olitical economy or of political philosophy . \ . 

The GovernmAt already appoints on the Council 
of each of the modern Universities a Crown 
nominee. it present in its wftdom and good 
natl^, the Government generally consults un- 
officially the University concerned before appoint- 
ing nominee on the Council. But it would||)e 
<}Uite easy to ch^ge this praciace and to appoint 


i ; 

some one at a salary who would go down and 

live in the University and act as the watch-dog of 
the State. * ♦ 

Another method would be more insidious. It 
would be to find out informally which of the 
professors would not find it upcongenial to 
report infornirtlly to Government what was going 
on inside the walls of the University and in the 
Council Chamber of its Senate. This is a practice 
which very characteristically has been adopted by 

the Prussi.Tn Government The result 

would be that the true moral and intellectual 
unity of the University would be impaired. . . 

“ The danger however of undesirable repression 
of University freedom by the English Government 
is at pre.sent remote. Another peril knocks at 
the door. This is the ignorant interference by 
local ediKjation authorities in parts of University 
business with which they have no concern . . . .” 
A strong sense of official duty, not to speak of 

the presence of an autocratic tornpei’, is enough to 

0 . 1 ) 

produce a steady pressure for the removal of 
those excrescences and anomalies, which, though 
bring signs of vigorous hfe, yet ofiend the eye 
of the educational organiser. And all schools 
must be on guard against the tendency of Govern- 
ment timing, which might be prompted eithA by 
a desire to raise the standard of teaching or a 
motive to produce a right attitude towards public 

questions. 

INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOKEIGN PERIODICALS. 
The Selection of Profeksous. By C. M. Doctor. 

[“Indian Education,'' September 1916.] 

Forms and Types of States in Ancient India. 
By Mr. Narendranath Law, M.A., n L. [“ Modern 
Review,” October 1916.] 

Some Impressions of Baroda and oy His High- 
ness THE Gaekwar. By Mr. V. B. Mehta. 
1“ Hindustan Review,” September 1916.] 

Stray Recollections of a Trip To India. ‘By 
Madame Joachim Menant. [ “ East and West,” 
October 1916.] 

Improvement op Sanitation in India. By 'Dr. 
A. D. Cooper. [“ Mysore Economic Journal,” 
September 1916.] 



QUESTIONS. OF IMPORTANCE 


The Indian Viccrov*s Powers. 

Sir William Wedderburn has published the 
following in the English Pres€i : — 

In the telegram received on the 12th September 
last from India it was stated that Lord Chelms- 
ford, in opening the proceedings of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, declared his opinion that “ the 
V'iceroy’s powers of nomination should be enlarg- 
ed.” We are not informed of the reasons why 
increased powers are considered necessary in 
respect of appointihents to the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council. But as reganls Executive Council, 
which is virtually his Cabinet, the authority 
vested in the Viceroy is notoriously insuffiicient ; 
and his powers of nomination to this Council , 
should certainly be enlarged, so that ho may have 
*a more free hand in carrying out the policy 
desired by the Home Government. 

At present the Viceroy is not master in his 
own household, the existing practice giving to the 
permanent Civil Service an exceptional position 
of authority in his Executive Council. The con- 
stitution of that Council is determined by the 
India Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Victoria, c. 67), 
Claire 3, providing that three out of five ordinary 
members of that Council are to bo appointed 
from among persons who have been at least ten 
years in the service in India of the Crown ; and 
this provision has been interpreted for the sole 
benefit of the Covenanted Civil Service ; so that 
the Viceroy’s “ Cabinet ” is unduly dominated by 
a group of permanent officials, who, mainly by 
virtue of seniority, enter the Executive Council 
automatically, imbued with the spirit of the great 
centralised departments, over which they have 
been accustomed to preside. Under this system 
a Viceroy, fresh from Enjgland, and unfamiliar 
with the routine of Indian administration, is not 
in a position to give effect to the policy pres- 
cribed for him by Parliament and the Crown. 

The remedy is a simple one ; for the time has 
come^to amend Clause 3 of the India Act of 1861, 
M 


by providing that the Viceroy, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, shall have power to 
nominate the members 6f his own Executive 
Council from among men, British and Indian, of 
ripe experience in public affairs, their term of 
office ending with that of the Viceroy. Such 
amendment will only be an extension of the bene- 
ficial practice which for the last 80 years has 
given to India the services of such men of ^mark 
as Lord Macaulay, Mr. James Wilson, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Sir Sumner Maine, Lord 
Hobhouae, Sir Courtenay Ilbert, and Sir Guy 
Wilson. In more recent times the solidarity of 
the Empire has been strengthened by the addition 
of distinguished Indians : Sir S. F. Sinha, Sir 
Ali Imam, and Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The principle involved is one that has been 
accepted by all civilised governments. In England 
especially, it has been the settled rule that a 
member of the permaCnent Civil Service must be 
content to close his official career rffe the trusted 
head of his department without aspiring to 
political governance. The task of a British 
Premier would be an impossible one if he was not 
free to choose the members of his Cabinet from 
among his political supporters, and was compelled 
to accept as his colleagues the permanent chiefs of 
the administrative departments. 

Mahomedan Representation. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, replying to a question 
by Mr. Kamini Kumar Chandra at the last 
meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on the 
representation of the Moslems of Assam in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, said 

Thcfre is no intention of providing for direct 
representation o^f the Moslems of Assam in the 
Council as at present constituted, but as I have 

stated in reply to another question by the hon. 
member, the claims of all local communities of 
anA to such representation will be 

camully weighed whenever changes in the 
constitution of the Council come under consid- 
eration. 
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Ttansmissiot| of Messages. 

At a meeting of the Viceroy^s Legislative 
Coancil fceld on the 28t|j3i September last, the Hon, 
Mt*. B. N. Sarma asked : Will the Government be 
pleased to state: («) Whether any telegraphic 
messages addressed to two newspapers published in 
Madras, New fndia and J'/te Uhidn, conveying 
the expression of the opinion of individuals, some 
of whom were members of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, * of the public in meeting assembled 
regarding the action of tlio Chief Presidency 
Magistrate,*" Madras^ 4*^ demanding security from 
the Proprietor and Editor of New India^ were 
delayed in transmission or witldield from the 
addressees ? (6) If any such messages were delayed 
or withheld, under whose authority nfad to meet 
what public emergency was such an action taken ? 
(c) How many telegraphic messages unconnected 
with the War have been delayed or withheld on 
public grounds since January 1910. 

Major-General A. N. Bingley, replying to the 
question regarding the delay or withholding of 
telegraphic messages, said : The reply to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. In 
regard to the second part of the question the 
messages were delayed or witliheld by the censors 
concerned in the exercise of the somewhat wide 
discretion necessarily vested in them. With re- 
ference to the third part of the question, it is not 
possible to discriminate between messages connect- 
ed with, and messages unconnected with, the War 
with sufficient certainty to allow the numbers 
asked for being given. 

India's War Contributions. 

Sir Regin#d Craddock replyiijg, at the last 
meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, to 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra iNandi’s (elected 
by tandholders, Bengal) question on the contribu-. 
tions to the War by Indian Native States and 
Ind^ Provinces, said : — 

Complete or detailed figuijes of the amount 
eqjt)scribe4 in all the provinces ^f Ii^ia towards 


the i^ar and charities connected with it cannot be 
given. The statement below gives such informa- 
tion as is immediately available : — (1) Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund, .£829,875; (2) St. John 
Ambulance Association in cash, .£91,000 ; ditto 
in kind, £127,000 ; (.2) Bombay War Relief Fund 
£.‘11:5,000; (4) Madras War Fund, £288,000; 

(5) LTnited Provinces War Fund, £200,000 ; 

(6) Punjab Aeroplane Fund, £100^000; (7) 
Calcutta Motor Ambulance Fund, £45,000 ; (8) 
Bhagalpur Motor Ambulance Fund, £17,800; 
Bengali Hospital Flat, £8,700 ; (10) Belgian 
Relief Fund, £27,000. 

In addition to the figures given in the state- 
ment, continued Sir Reginald Craddock, lavish 
contributions both in cash and in kind have been 
made by the ruling princes and chiefs in India.^ 
It 'is regretted that details of these cannot 
conveniently be supplied. 

Railwav Conferences Expenditure. 

Sir R, CillJh replying, at the last meeting of 
the imperial JjGgislative Council, to Mir Asad Ali 
Khan Bahadur’s question on the expenditure on 
Railway Conferences at Simla, said ■ — 

(a) The expenditure incurred on each of the 
Railway Conferences held at Simla in the lapf few 
years has been as follows : — 1910, Rs. 1,967;1911, 
Rs. 1,590 ; 1912. Rs. 2,324 ; 1913, Rs. 3,799. No 
conference was held in 1914. (6) No reports of 

the proceedings of the Railway Conferences held at 
Simla are available for public use. The Con- 
fetence Association is largely a consultative bodj. 
It frames regulations for the management of 
administrative details, such as the fixing of charges 
between the various railway companies for the uso 
of vehicles and the payment of traffic interchanged 
between railways. The parties to the Association 
merely advise on other questions, which may be 
referred to it by the Government or by any of the 
railways represented in the Association, ‘Und it 
does not seem desirable that the proceeding jrof ^ 
domestic body of this kind should be made public. 



ttTTERANCES OF THE DAY 
Alleged Unfitness of Indians for Self-Government. 
By THE HON. MR. c. y. CHlNTAMANl.-f 


^ IR Joseph Bowleys, an Anglo-Indian, assures 
29 us with the best will in the world that we 
^1 the people of India are not fit to rule 
ourselves. We are hopelessly divided, and we 
want capacity. There are in India believeis in 
several religions, there are numerous castes, we 
have our little jealousies. But my difficulty is 
to locate the Utopia, whose angelic denizens never 
differ among themselves. Was England herself 
free or dependent a few centuries back when the 
world was scandalized by the persecution now of 
Catholics and now of Protestants i And is there 
a danger of our being confronted by an English- 
man with soul so dead as to think that even in, 
those unhappy times England would have been 
better off as the subject of a continental power ? 
Ulster, Orangemen, and a Protestant minority 
have not deterred the groat Liberal statesmen of 
England, who know their busi^j^ess at least as 
well as do the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, from struggling to place the ILome Rule 
Act on the statute-book. In England, at the 
present day, there is an almost universal wail 
that they cannot make headway with education 
because different sects of Christians refuse to agree 
about the particular religious instruction that 
may be imparted in schools. Some of tlfem went 
the length of refusing to pay rates and allowing 
their goods to be seized as they would not submit 
to the Act of 1902. Two successive Liberal 
Presidents of the Board of Education tried to 
solve the problem, but their Bills were wrecked. 

I have wondered sometimes with what unctuous- 
ness we here would have been sermonized if a 
similar situation bad arisen. Will any of our 
Anglo-Indian mentors kindly tell how many 
religions, races and nationalities are represented 
among the citizens of the republics of the Ifnited 
States and Switzerland ? I come nearer home, 

* From the Presidential Address to the Tenth United 
Provinces Provinoial Conferenoe held at Jhansi* 


I suppoKe that the Indian States are inhabited 
by different eo:nmunitie.s as are the provinces of 
British Jndia. The ruler of Hyderabad is a 
Mahomedan, but 8,693 out of every 10,000 of his 
subjects are Hindus. Conversely, the ruler of 
Kashmir is a Hindu, but 7,594 out of every 
10,000 of his subjects are Mahomedans. Have 


you ever heard of Uindu-Mosleni riots or livalries 
in either of those States -^ The late Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad was a Hindu, the present 
revenue minister of Kashrafr is a Mahomedan. 
Ilis Highness the late Nimm wrote to Lord 
Minto when he was Viceroy : 


j-ne expejjcnee that 1 bava acquired within the last 
tweiit>-Iivo years in ruling my State encourages me to 
venture upon a few observations which I trust will be 
accepted in the spirit in which *hey are offered. 1 have 
already said that iny subjects are as u rule contented, 
peaceful, and law-abiding. For this blessing I have to 
thank my ancestors. They were singularly free from 
all religious and social prejudices. Their wisdom and 
toresight induced them to employ Hindus and Mahome- 
daiis, Europeans and Parsis alike, ii\ carrying on the 
administration and they reposed entire confidence in 
their ollicerB, whrtever religion, race, sect or creed 
they belonged to .. It is in a great measure to this 
policy that X atti i'fuie the contentment and well-beinir 
or lay dominions. “ 


llGioin licE the secret of Euccessful government. 
The Hindu Maliaruja of Travancore rules over 
2, 0:i6 Christians out of every 1 0,000 of his sub- 
jects, and it has been the care of successive Hindu 
Diwaijs of His Highness to promote their well- 
being and advancement equally with that of 
their co-roligionists. In British India itself, it 
was brought out in evidence before the Royal 
Public Services Commission that in East Bengal 
when the anti-partition agitation was at its height, 
precisely thoiie districts were most free from 
trouble whicli were administered by Indian officers. 
1 will not bring down upon my head the ire of a 
distinguished official who compendiously described 
as * fools ’ those who had the temerity to suggest 
thiftt sometimes a policy of ‘divide and rule' sqemed 
to be favoured in British India, and will desist from 
quoting Sir Jo^n Strachey, Sir Lepel Gr^^d^ 
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and othen of his forbears, bat 1 hope it is per- 
missible to say this ihuch without giving just 
offence, that an unswerving adherence to the 
policy of equal and impartial treatment of all the 
communities and classes of the population will be 
an unfailing guarantee of good fellowship among 
them, and the fear of communal discords need 
not deter British statesmanship from proving 
itself true in relation to India. After all, whether 
an Indian may be a Hindu or a Mahomedan, a 
Parsi or a Christiaq, he is an Indian for all that, 
add all Indians, in the language of a writer in the 
Tory National Revi&uo^ * are citizens of one coun- 
try, subordinate to one power, subject to one 
supreme legislature, taxed by one authorit}^ 
influenced for weal or woe by one i system of 
administration, urged by like impulses to secure 
like rights and to be relieved of like burdens.* 
These are what make a nation in political langu- 
age, and there is an Indian nation albeit a com- 
posite one. 

It is alleged that we have not the capacity and 
character to sustain the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. I ask again whether the Indian States 
are governing themselves or whether they are a 
welter of misrule and anai'chy. It may be pre- 
sumed very safely that they are not the latter, or 
they would have long since been wiped out of 
existence. Nor do the States cover an inconsi- 
derable, area. It is 39‘4 per cent, of the total 
area of the country, while of the population 22*5 
per cent, live in the States. The oiflcial publica- 
tions of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Bhavnagar, Gondal, Travancore, Cochin and other 
States inform us of the progress that is being 
acoomplished year by year. ^ Indeed, some of the 
States can give points to the Britii^ Goverfltnent 
of India in several branches of administration. 
No prQvihce of British India, except Burma, is as 
fvdvanoed as Travancore or Baroda or Cochin 
ia^tibe diffusion of . education among the people. 


Mysore is forging ahead with schemes of 
economic development. Judical reforms, for which 
we have been striving in British India in 
vain ' for thirty years, have long since been 
carried out in Baroda. And nearly -ythe whole 
of the administration is in Indiaii hands. Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir Madhava Rao, Sir Dinkar Ilao, 
Sir Seshadri Iyer, Sir Sashiah Sastri, Mr. Ranga- 
charlu and Mr. Gaurisankar Ojha would have 
lived and died as deputy collectors in British 
India. Henry Fawcett compared Sir Madhava 
Rao to Turgot. Sir William Hunter wrote of 
Sir Seshadri Iyer, that he gave his heart to Para- 
brahma and his head to Herbert Spencer. Diwan 
Bahadur Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar had to 
'revert to British service as the head of the 
Registration Department after five years of suc- 
cessful work as Diwan of Baroda. The venerable 
Diwan Bahadur Ragoonath Rao was not fortu- 
nate enough to be given even as high a position 
after he had been Diwan of Indore. The whole 
country is an admiring witness of the splendid 
statesmanship of Sir M. Visweswarayya in 
Mysore, but if he had had to end his days as an 
officer of the Bombay Government, he would only 
have achieved a provincial reputation asr^ an 
engineer. Mr. A. K. Banerji did brilliant work 
as Diwan of Cochin, he renovated and rejuvenat- 
ed the whole of the administration, and he is 
ably seconding the efforts of Sir Visweswarayya 
in Mysore, but what opportunity has he had in 
the service of the Madras Government although 
he belongs to the charmed circle of the 1. C, S., 
Lord Curzon’s d' elite. The late Lord Salis- 

bury, the greatest name among Conservative 
Secretaries of State for India, wrote : 

The general oonourrenoe of opinion of those who 
know India best, is that a number of well governed 
Native States are in the highest degree advantageous to 
the political and moral condition of the people of Indie 

Another eminent and highly suoceaaful ^bilser- 
vative Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Nortbcote 
(afterwards the Eai*l of Iddesleigh), said : — 
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We ahould endeeTour m far aa poaaible to develop the 
ByBtem of native government, to bring out native talent 
and statesmanship, and to enlist in the cause of Govern- 
ment all that is groat and good in them. 

Englishmen who are tjonveniently sceptical of 
the native talent of Indians for government may 
be respei^feilly recommended to study a valuable 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ The State and Government of 
India under its Native Kulers ’ issued more than 
sixty years ago as India Beform Tract, No. IX, 
and reprinted in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s monu- 
mental work, ‘ Poverty and Un-British' Rule in 
India.’ The contents of that publication will be 
an eye-opener to many, including some of our 
own hesitating and self- distrustful countrymen. 

In British India itself, have Indians been 
found wanting when a fair opportunity has been 
given to them ? The answer must in candour be 
an unhesitating No. Backerganj and Mymenringh 
are perhaps the most diiiicult districts of Bengal, 
and Mr. B. C. Dutt was Magistrate and Collectpr 
of both of them. Of his work in Backerganj, 
Lord Ripon told Mr. Dutt ; 

Your work should be known in England ; the fitness of 
Indians for high administrative posts would not then 
be questioned. 

Mr. Dutt was sent to Mymensingh, because on 
the testimony of the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bengal, the previous Magistrate * has failed 
to bring that district to order, and the Lieute- 
tenant-Governor, Sir Rivers Thompson, not a 
pro-Indian, wished to send him there in the 
hope that he would be able to bring it into order. 
After two years of work, the Commissioner of the 
Division wrote to Mr. Dutt : 

1 have felt thorough eonfldenoo in your administra- 
tion of what 1 take to be the heaviest district in the 
lower provinces, and 1 think Mymensingh, under your 
guidance, is making great progress. 

» It was the opinion of Sir Steuart Bayley, who 
succeeded Sir Rivers Thompson, that ‘ Mr. Dutt 
was the most capable Executive Officer of his time 
in Bengal.’ But Mr. Dutt did not rise in 
service above the position of an officiating Com- 
missioner. Sir Krishna Goviud Gupta was more 


* fortunate, but when it was his right to bo 
appointed as officiating Lieutenant-Governor, he 
was, as it was humourously put, sent away to fish 
in troubled waters, and an English Civilian, 
junior fco him and not a genius by any means, 
was prompted over his head. Instances can be 
multiplied. The truth is, that opportunities are 
withheld from Indians. Why, in our provinces 
not so much as an Under- Secretaryship would bo 
given to an Indian — even to an Indian l! C. S. 
Is it not a fact that district administration is 

m 

mostly in the hands of Indian revenue officers, 
but are they given a chance of showing their 
capacity for positions of greater trust and 
responsibility? The summary condemnation is 
easy that they are fit only for subordinate posts, 
but 1 ask if they have been tried in high^ offices 
and found wanting. Are we seriously told that 
among all the able and experienced Deputy 
Collectors in the United Provinces, there is not 
one who could be trusted with* the duties of 
Settlement Officer, for which a comparatively 
junior Civilian is deemed to be thoroughly 
competent ? Is there no one Indian among the 
more than 47 million people of these provinces, 
who could be appointed as the head of a single 
department ? Are all the members of the 
provincial, educational, medical, police, public works, 
and other services inferior to all the favoured 
members of the respective imperial, i.«., non- 
Indian services ? Of the military service I need 
not say anything as there is a case of absolute 
injustice to our countrymen. If Indian grey 
beards find themselves the subordinates * of new 
arrivals of beardless Englishmen, at least let not 
insult be added to injury by a wholesale 
condonation (ff the whole race as a conglomera- 
tion of incompetent men with inferior cffiaracter. 
They may not all belong to what is modestiy des- 
cribed as ‘ the most distinguished service in 
the world ’ and their character may not be 
patented as^ * Q^tish,’ but there are^ m^y 
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among them who could give a creditable 
account of themselves if they were allowed to. 
Pleaee, brother- delegates, do not think that 1 
have no authoiity for the criticism 1 utter. 
Mr. William Thackeray was a member 'of the 
Madras Board of Revenue over a hundred years 
ago. He wrote in an oflicial document : 

U is very proper that in England a good share of the 
produce of the earth should be appropriated to support 
certain families in aiYIuence, to produce senators, sages 
and herOes for the service and defence of the State ; but 
in India, that haughty spirit, independence, and deep 
thought which the possession of great wealth sometimes 
giye*B, ought to be suppressed. VVe do not want 
generals, statesmen and {jitgislators ; we want industri- 
OMB husbandmen. 

’ Lord Lytton wrote as Viceroy of Indja : 

We do not employ natives more largely because they 
are not well qualified, and they a're not weil qualified 
because nm do not employ them enough. • 

I ta]iS|» the following astounding statement 
from a memorajidum by Col. de Free of the 
Survey of India, on the office procedure of topo- 
praphical held parties, submitted to the Public 
Services Commission if 1880-88 : — 

1 may here remark incidentally that my numerous late 
inspections show me that the tendency of the European 
surveyors is to stand and look on, while the natives arc 
made to do the drawing and hand-printing as if they 
thought themselves quite above that sort of thing. This 
is a mistake, and it cannot be permitted for the future. 
Besides it is suicidal for the Europeans to admit that 
natives can do any one thing better than themselves. 
They should claim to be superior in everything, and 
only allow natives to take a secondary or subordinate 
part. ... In my old parties 1 never permitted a native 
ft) touch a theodolite, or an original computation on the 
principle that the triangulation or scientific work was 
the prerogative of the highly-paid European ; and this 
reservation of the scientific work was the only way by 
which I could keep up a distinction so as to justify the 
different figures of pay respectively drawn by the two 
xdasses, between the European in office time and the 
native who ran him close in all the office duties as well 
as in field duties. 

CLASSES AND MASSES. 


It is objected that self-government or home- 
rule for India in the present sta^e of her deve- 
lopment ^will mean the handing over of th^ttiass 
of the ]|^ulation to the tender mercies of a small 
oligaixEy which has received English education, 
and this catastrophe (cannot of cout'se be tolerated 
\y bei^volent Englishmen engaged in philanthro- 
pilff work in Indio; The idea issrepultive to all 


received notions of British justice, while the 
masses themselves will strongly object to be ruled 
by their own countrymen. The objection is not 
without its humour, for it is not known that at 
present India is ruled by a demdcracy. And 
unsophisticated men think that an oligarchy of 
Indians ruling over Indians can at least not be 
more opposed to politics! principles than the 
exercise of uncontrolled authority by an oligrachy 
of non-Indians, the personnel of which is con- 
stantly changing. Hut Englishmen in India, 
hard-headed, practical men as they are, like their 
countrymen ‘ at home,' add to their numerous 
accomplishments the power of divination, and it 

has been dinned into our cars ad nansmm that 
• 

the silent masses infinitely prefer their rule to 
that of their own countrymen and that there is no 
commonness of interest oi- feeling or opinion be- 
tween rain and raiyaly or the educated and the 
illiterate. If I could persuade myself in any manner 
that this heavy indictment had a substratum 
of truth in it, 1 should be disposed seriously to 
blame the policy which gave us education with- 
held from the masses, as it made a fissure between 
brothers and brothers, and brothers and sisters. 
Happily there is no substance in the allegation, 
and we can continue conscientiously to express 
gratitude to the great authors and promoters 
of that policy, to which we are indebted for the 
emancipation of Indian intellect. 1 confess I 
am hard put to it to adduce arguments against 
this particular strange theory of Anglo-lndia for 
the reason that the most difficult thing to prove 
is the obvious. We readily acknowledge the 
pains that many capable and conscientious 
British officials take to acquire a knowledge of 
rural India, and I, for one, do not pretend that » 
every single educated Indian knows more than ol 
as much as every single Englishman does about 
the condition of the masses, but it can b& postulat- 
ed that one naturally knows more ‘of the 
qualities, the condition and the wants of one's 
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own people than the most intelligent per- 
sons whose religious beliefs, social customs, 
domestic life and individual habits and tempera- 
ment are all different. The accjuired information 
of Englishmen in India can never be put on 
a level with the native knowledge of tMte Indian 
himself. If wo are not ignorant of our own 
country .and countrymen, it is equally untrue 
that there is a conflict of interest between them 
and us. There is not. There cannot be. A 
diversity of interests is much more likely to exist 
between temporary sojourners, whose permanent 
interests lie in another and a remote country .*nid 
the permanent inliabit.ants of the land of occupa- 
tion. Lastly, we advocate responsible g()vern- 
inent, constitutional and repiesent.-xtive, as demo^ 
tratic as conditions permit, and not oligarchic rule 


such as now obtains. At the worst, a far larger 
proportion of the population will have a voice in 
the governance of the country under the reformed 
system than is at all the fact at present. It 
seems we have to seek elsewhere for the explana- 
tion of such untenable, and, it may be added, un- 
English, objections to a just and natural aspira- 
tion. Mr. Hei nard Houghton, a retired I. C. S., 
has written in his admirable treatise on 
Rureaucratic Government, which I would humbly 
and respectfully commend, to every ollicial in 
India and ;it the India Ollice : 

' Fow.men givo up voluntarily powers which they have 
long wielded ’ * No men in the world are impartial 

judges where their own interests are nonoerned/ *No 
biiroaucraev will voluntarily abdicate powers, however 
irkRome to the common poopio, which conduce to the 
con ven ione% ot olficmls, or which strengthen their grip 
upon the country ’ 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Is Emigration Essential ? 

The Jiowhai/ Chronicle tins put forward an 
insti'uctivo suggestion that the hjinigration Act 
may be abolished altogether. And tlie reason it 
puts forward in support is, that the iiumbei’ of 
Indians now emigrating to the CoU)nies is too 
small to justify the trouble we have to put up 
with on that account. The latest figures available 
on this topic show that on an average about 
14,000 Indians are emigrating to tlie Colonies 
except Malaya and Ceylon, and further that their 
number is yearly decreasing at a rapid rate, as is 
seen from the following figures 

1910- 11 * •• 

1911- 12 14,192 

1912- 13 •• 12,658 

1913- 14 .. f 

In recent years there has been no emigration 
to Natal and Mauritius, and at present Fiji 


receives the largest number of Indian labourers. 
Here are the figures for 19 LI, showing emigra- 
tion to tli.at :uid other places except Malaya and 
C(3ylon : 


Fiji . . 

. . 2,491 

Dutch Guinea . 

. . 1,773 

Deniamra 

.. 1,340 

Trinidad 

.. 1,140 

Moinhasa 

505 

.lamnica 

294 


If emigration should continue to grow as 
unpopular as it has during the past four years, 
the ^limber of Indians to be benefited by it will 
be almost infiniLesimal. About 6,500 of the emi- 
graJits .‘ire retftrning every year, and if we should 
be sending out 10,000 per year, only abput 4,000 
Indians will annually secure the benefits, what- 
ever they are, of serving in the Colonies. And 
how infinitely small i.s that advantage to a 
country oil^ 300 joaillion inhabitants ! 
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Indians Abroad. 

The iThdian Opinion publishes a petition 
addressed to the Administrator of Southern 
Rhodesia by the British Indian Association of 
Bulawayo. The petition sets forth a number of 
Indian grievances. Traders and hawkers are 
refused licenes or renewals of the same by 
Municipalities and Licensing Boards. There are 
grieva^es in respect of marriage certificates, 
certificates of identity and a number of other 
matters. The immigration laws and regulations 
are particularly fruitful of much misery for Indians. 
The Leader (dated, 2-9-16) publishes, a letter 
addressed by a number of Indians in Fiji, on July 
6 ISfit, to the Secretary to the Indian Immigration, 
Java, Fiji. This letter refers to the Committee’s 
proposal to substitute for the indenture system 
the system of ^ free ’ immigration prevailing in 
the Malay States and submits that this substitu- 
tion will not at all improve matters but make 
them worse in *aome respects. * Such a change 
would receive penalties similar to those already 
lately deleted from our existing indentured labour 
code. And the power that the employer would 
possess to place a labourer under arrest for real 
or imaginary impertinence or disobedience, etc., 
would lend itself to many abuses : also the power 
jdie magistrates would possess in the matter of the 
penalties for such offences might be abused. 

* Under this so-called free immigration there 
are great wrongs in the matter of the recruit- 
ment, stay at depot, embarking and voyage.’ 

Labour System in Ceylon. 

Et : the Labour S 3 rstem obtaining in Cejrlon, 
which is the same as that of the Malay States, the 
Indian Emigrant quotes from a recent presidential 
speech of Bir P. Aroonachalam in Colombo : — 

But there is one important question which 
has engaged its attention and in which we earnest- 
ly ifik the co-operation of Professor Leonard (the 
lecturer) and hisj^inends in England, be a 


surprise to him to learn that in this the premier 
Crown Colony of Empire, after over a hundred 
years of British rule, there is a labour system 
which, in some of its aspects, is little better than 
an organized slavery, though it lurks under the 
name of^Free Labour and that breaches of civil 
contracts are punishable and are daily punished 
with imprisonment with hard labour. He will be 
still more surprised and shocked to learn that 
under this system even women and children are 
sent to jail with hard labour. I hold in my 
hand an advertisement which appeared in a daily 
paper a few days ago, which recalls the slavery 
days in the Southern States of America. It offers 
a reward of Rs. 50 and expenses paid to any 
person who arrests half a dozen bolted coolies 
from an estate in Matale. Among them is a 
woman who is described as “ sickly with a baby in 
arms and a boy 8 years and a girl 3 years.” I 
wonder that the Superintendent of this estate was 
not ashamed to insert such an advertisement and 
to organize a hunt for a poor sickly woman with 
a baby in arms and burdened with two more 
children.” 


Indian Emigration. 

In his opening address at the Simla Session of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, His Excellency 
the Viceroy mentioned that a discussion on the 
question of emigration from India to the Colonies 
would shortly take place in London. In this 
connection a question was asked at the last 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Counfeil. The 
Hon. Sir George Barnes replied that the confer- 
ence between the India Office and the Colonial 
Office would probably take place in January next. 
The India Office would be represented by Lord 
Islington, the Under-Secretary of State and an 
Officer from India deputed by the Government of 
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lac Cultivation in the Karauli State. 

The Report on the Administration of the 
Karauli (Rajputana) State for 1913-14, covering 
the period from 1st September 1913, to 3l8t 
August 1914, has recently been issued. The 
following passages relative to the lac industry 
will be read with interest : — 

Ah mentioned in the last year’s report, the 
State Forest Officer and Inspector of Forests 
having been trained in lac cultivation at the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute, it was contem- 
plated by the Durbar to carry out experiments in 
lac cultivation in the State during the year under 
report. With this object in view a maiind of 
Kuaurnb brood lac was obtained from the Ilewah 
State Forests, at Umaria, at a cost of Rs. 30, and 
tiie services of Mr. C. S. Misra, B.A., First 
Assistant to the Imperial Entomologist of the 
aforementioned institute, were secured for a 
month, so that the operations might be carried 
out with his advice and under his supervision. 

The one maund of brood lac, consisting of 800 
sticks, was brought from Umaria to Karauli on 
the 15th November 1913, by the Forest Officer 
and Mr. C. S. Misra, who had visited the place 
for this purpose. Mr. Misra took great pains in 
examining the localities selected by tho Forest 
Officer for starting the lac cultivation. From the 
loth to 21st November, he examined all the 
Rundhs and Forests lying within a radius of ten 
miles of Karauli town, and prepared an elaborate 
note containing many useful and valuable sug- 
gestions relating to lac cultivation in the State 
Forests, for which the Durbar are exceedingly 
indebted to him. 784 sticks in all were put on 
various trees in different localities approved by 
Mr. Misra, the remaining sticks being either 
crushed or otherwise soiled during transit. As 
the sticks were cut at Umaria on the 10th Nov- 
ember, and from these the larvse began to emerge 
on the 7th December, the work was taken in 
hand on the 8th December. 
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Indore’s New Chief Minister. 

Major Ramprasad Dube, Revenue Minister of 
the Indoro State, has been appointed Chief Minis- 
ter to His Highness the Maharajah Holkar. 

The Appointment of the Chief Minister at Indore 
is an important one, and after Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar vacated the appointment, it weus 
held by Dewan Bahndur Khandekar, who retired 
from service on the 13th September. 

Major Ramprasad Dube is an M.A., LL.6. and 
B. Sc. He is a subject of the Indore State and 
belongs to a Jagirdar’s family, who have served the 
State for generations. He is the eldest son of 
General Halinukiind Dube, the late Commander in- 
Chief of the Indore State Army and the guardian 
of the preSent Maharajah during His Highness’ 
minority. 

Major Dube entered the State service in Febni- 
ai*y 1889, with a Commission in His Highness’ 
1st Infantry, and after attaining the rank of a 
Major was, in 1 900, transferred to tjie civil employ. 

In civil employ Major Dube, after years of 
excellent work, rose to the position of Revenue 
Minister, and his present elevation is one that will 
be received with satisfaction throughout the State. 

Bhopal’s Gift to Aligarh College. 

To celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Her 
Highness the Begani Sahibs, Prince Hamidulla 
Khan has given a donation of Rs. 14,000 for a 
new operation theatre for the Curzon Hospital 
in the Aligarh College, The addition will be 
named the Hamida Operation Theatre. The 
Bhopal family last year gave Rs. 50,000 for a 
central office to the College. 

Rabha’s Further Munificent War Gift. 

It gives us ^ great* pleasure to announce that 
His fcghness the Maharaja Sahib of Nabha has 
donated a further sum of Rs. 1,25,000 in aid of 
the U. P. War Fund. His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces has, with His 
Highness’s approval, dicided to utilize the gift for 
a Hospitalfhip tb be named Nabha.” * 
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The Indian Industrial Commission. 

THX LIST OK QUESTIONS. 

The following are the questions framed by the 
above Oommission to assist witnesses in addition 
to the questions already published ; — 

What experience have you had of technical and 
scientific aid provided by Government to indus- 

t 

trial enterprise ? 

5Vhat is your personal knowledge or experience 
6f noticeable benefits received by local industries 
from researches conducted by Government 
Departments ? 

On what conditions should the loan of Govern- 
ment experts be made to private firms or com- 
panies ? 

Under what restrictions and conditions would 
you allow publication of the results of researches 
ina(jie by a Government paid expert while attach- 
ed to a private*busines6 ? 

Oan you suggest any form of Government 
demonstration factory ? 

Should any demonstration factories be instituted 
in your province ? 

What has been your experience of the aid 
afibrded by the Scientific and Technical Depart- 
ments of the Imperial Institute 

What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

In addition to arrangements made for research 
in India, is it advantageous to have provision for 
research for special subjects in the United King- 
dom ¥ 

If BO, for what special purposes is it advantage- 
ous to oonduct researches in England rather •than 
in India ? 

In what ways can the Advisory CoundiP for 
Research in the United Kingdom give assistance 
to Indian industries ¥ 

Can you suggest for this country any system, 
dimiiar to that of the Advisory Council for Re- 


search in the United Kingdom, referring research 
problems to colleges and other appropriate insti- 
tutions in India ? 

Does the existing knowledge of the available re- 
sources of the country, agricultural, forest, mineral, 
etc , require to be supplemented by further surveys 'i? 

How should such a survey be organised ? 

What would be its precise objects ? 

How should its results be made' most useful to 
industries ? 

What is your experience and opinion of 
Commercial Museums, e.^., that in Calcutta? 

If you think Commercial Museums should be 
developed and inci eased in number, what sugges- 
tions have you to make regarding their situation, 
arrangement and working ? 

What is your experience and opinion of sales- 
agoncies or commercial emporia for the sale as 
well as the display of the products of minor and 
unorganised cottage industries ? 

How should they be developed. 

What in your experience is the value of 
industrial exhibitions ? 

Should Government take measures to hold or 
to encourage such exhibitions ? 

If BO, what should be tbe^Government policy ? 

What should bo the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in character, or should 
they aim merely at bringing sellers and buyers 
into contact ? 

Should trade representatives be appointed to 
represent the whole of India in Great Britain, the 
Colonies and Foreign Countries? 

What should be the ijualifications of these trade 
representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined ? 

In addition to these trade representatives would 
it be suitable in some cases also to have tempo- 
rary OommisBions for special enquiries ? 
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Should provinces in India itself have trade re- 
presentatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged 
for? 

Should the principal Government Departments, 
which use imported articles, publish lists of these 
articles, or exhibit them in Commercial Museums. 

Is there any check at present imj)osed on 
industrial development in your province by the 
land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

Note : — The expression “land policy” is intend- 
ed to cover laws and regulations relating to 
settlements, the Government assessment, rents, 
tenant rights, permission to use lands for indus- 
trial purposes, and generally all matters connected 
with the ownership and use of land. 

On what principles should Governinent •give 
concessions of land for the establishment of new, 
or the development of existing industries ? 

What criticisms have you to make regarding 
the working of the present law for the acquisition 
of land OM behalf of industrial companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you 
recommend ? 

What has been done in any industry of which 
you have had experience to improve the labourers’ 
efiiciency and skill ? 

What steps do you consider should be adopted 
to improve the labourers’ efiiciency and skill 
(a) generally, and {b) in any industry of which 
you have had experience ? 

What special knowledge or experience have you 
of the training of apprentices in factories and 
workshops ? 

What advantages have you observed to follow 
from the establishment of industrial schools ? 

On what lines should these two systems of 
training (i.e., apprenticeship system and industrial 
schools) be developed and co-ordinated ? 

What has been your experience of day schools 
for short-time employees, or of night schools ? 


How should these be developed ? 

Should industrial schools be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Depart- 
ment of Industries ? 

What measures should be adopted in order that 
these two Departments should work in unison in 
controlling industrial schools ? 

What measures are necessary for the training 
and improvement of supervisors of all grades and 
of skilled managers ? • 

What assistance should be* given to supervisors, 
managers, and technical experts of private firms 
to study conditions and methods in other countries ? 
(See question 77.) 

In what circumstances and under what condi- 
tions shou4d industries assisted by Government be 
required to train technical experts ? 

Is there a want of uniformity in the standard 
of examinations for mechanical engineers held in 
the various provinces, where engineers in charge of 
prime movers are required in certain cases to be 
cei’tificated 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such 
tests uniform so that Local Governments and 
Administrations may reciprocate by recognising 
each other’s cei tificates ? 

If the law in your province does not require 
any qualification in an engineer in charge of a 
prime mover, have you any criticisms or sugges- 
tions to make ? 

On what terms should these experts be employed ? 

What is the most suitable way of developing 
technological research institutions, such as the 
Indian Institute of Science ? 

Should these bo allowed to develop as indepen- 
dent units or should they be fitted to a general 
development fc^heme'for the whole of India? 

As regards investigation and research, should 
each Institute be General in its activities and 
interests, or should each deal with a limited group 
of related subjects ? ^ 

Should there be any Governihent control ^ 
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If so, should this control be Imperial or should 
it be purely provincial or local ? 

Is it desirable that measures should be taken 

to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary over- 
lapping of the research activities in Government 
Technical and Scien^jfic Departments, Special 
Technological Instituted and University Colleges ? 

If so, what are your suggestions ? 

‘ What noticeable results have followed from the 
institution of the Indian Science Congress ? 

Can you suggest any ways in which the Con- 
gress teight become more useful in assisting 
Industrial development ? 

What encouragement should be given to 
Government Technical and Scientific experts to 
study conditions and methods in other ooutries ? 

What difficulties have you experienced in 
consulting technical and scientific works of 
reference ? 

Have you any suggestions to mate regard- 
ing the establishment of libraries of such w’orks? 

Do you think that the establishment of a 
College of Commerce is necessary in your 
Province ? 

If BO, on what lines should it be organised ? 

In what ways do you expect such a College 
to assist industrial development ? 

Have you any criticisms to otter on the 
present system of collecting and distributing 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

Have you any criticism to oiler on the 
present system of collecting and distributing 
commercial intelligence by the Director-General 
of Commercial Intelligence ? 

What modifications do you suggest.? 

What advantages have you found in the issue 
of the “ Indian Trade Journal ”? 

Should Government establish or assist 
industrial or trade journals, either general or for 
epecial industries, which would be of real use to 
persons actively engaged in industpies ? 

What proposals do you make for the dissemi- 
nation of information of this kind through the 
variou&i vernaculars ? 

What advantages have you known to follow 
the issue of special monographs on industrial sub- 
jects or publications like those of the Foreslb snd 
Geological Departments ? 

WhRt measures do you advise in order to in- 
% crease the usefulness of these publications ? 

Is it desirable and practicable in the intei-est 
<rf trwle to introduce a system of registration or 
disclosure of partnerships ? • • 


Indian Railway Management. 

The British Indian Association, Calcutta, has 
submitted its views to the Government of Bengal, 
Railway Department, on the comparative advan- 
tages of States versm Company management of 
railways. The Association summarises its views 
thus : — 

Considering the pros and cons of the question 
and the peculiar circumstances, my Committee 
are of opinion that the present system, under 
which private and State railways co-exist and 
work under common regulations, should be conti- 
nued. Some of the defects inherent in the system 
of company- managed railways may be remedied 
by providing for a more efficient and intimate con- 
trol of the State over such management. Such 
control i.s to be desired to secure the following 
objects 

(1) That any extra profits, in excess of a maxi- 
mum 8 per cent, dividend earned by private 
agencies must not leave the country, but should 
be applied within the country to further the deve- 
lopment of railway.s ; (2) that the capital of mil- 
way promoting companies should be as much 
indigenous as pos.sible, and the State should give 
proper facilities to ensure it ; (3) that private 
railways should be worked as far as possible in 
the interests of Indian manufactures, and should 
make any concessions regarding rates which might 
be necessary in the interests of indigenous trade ; 
(4) that there should be adequate employment of 
Indians in all ranks of railway administration as 
is more largely done by the E. B. Railway. 

If the Railway Board exercises its control in 
the aforesaid directions and adopts the above pto- 
gramine as the objective of its policy, the present 
system, admitting of both private and State rail- 
way, should have a further trial, ensuring, as 
it does, reform aloKig the line of least resistance 
with the least disturbance to the nianifold 
interests that have grown round. Indian railway 
administration. * 


lif 
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The Hon. Mr. Wacha on Fiscal Autonomv 
for India. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Indian 
Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, the Hon. Mr. D. 

E. Wacha pointed out that the future of Indian 
finance and commerce would depend largely on 
the ultimate decision which the British Parlia- 
ment may take in reference to India. He declared 
emphatically that Fiscal Autonomy, on sound and 
well-considered lines, could alone produce that 
prosperous and healthy evolution in our trades 
and industries. “It will be irn^iossible for our 
rulers to avoid it,” he said, “ if they sincerely 
mean to work out the future economic destiny of 
India in harmony with her rofjuirements and 
wants and in sympathetic response to the better 
mind of her people.” He went on to observe : — 

“ 1 see nothing to prevent India from devising 
her own independent fiscal system which she may* 
consider most beneficial to her interests. This is 
the greatest of all problems, more important in 
iny personal opinion than all other reforms com- 
bined, on which the better mind of India should 
earnestly begin to bestow serious consideration 
from now, so that it may be ready with a well- 
prepared scheme at the right psychological hour 
to press it on the attention of our rulers. Vested 
and other interests will, like lions, obstruct our 
path. But we should not be deterred. It should 
be firmly borne in mind that every other economic 
condition, for which India is in earnest, must 
How from this one fountain source.” 

India, he said, can never progre.ss in the way 
the other countries of the West have progressed 
in commerce, industries and all their concomitants 
till she is “ absolutely free and unfettered to 
mould her own fiscal system under wise and 
prudent statesmanship with the active co-opera- 
tion of the people. This is the ideal we should 
all strive for, and time and circumstances are 
propitious.*’ The Hon. Mr. Wacha, with the 
weight of his vast experience behind him, warned 
his audience against trusting much in Commissions 
and Committees ; for “ they will not tend to help 
the ideal in view.” He said : — 

“ My experience teaches me that they ai’e after 
all a make-believe. In the Jong run their 
recommendations are iikin to change from 
tweedledee to tweedledum. Anyhow let others 
be as optimistic as they may. T, for one, shall 
always remain a minstrel pf pessimism in 
reference to these bodies, which generally leave 
things alone where they were before.’* 
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The Indian Industries Commission. 

^Professor Kale of Poona urges, in the pages of 
the Mysore Kconoinic Towmal for September, Sir 
Thomas Holland to take a correct view of the 
problem* the “ Indian Industries Commission ** it 
has to tackle and recomthends it to thoroughly 
irujuire into the financial and administrative policy 
of Government so far as it has a bearing on the 
economic condition of the people as well as into the 
existing system of primary, secondary, and techni- 
cal education. The agrarian, financial, educational, 
social and administrative aspects of the economic 
problem, are as important as the purely technical 
and scientific ones. Many of the social and 
economic causes that go to make for industrial 
progress a/e cumulative in their Jtetion, and the 
agrarian situation, the village organisation, the 
old handicraft systems, the revenue administra- 
tion and the internal and foreign trade of the 
country, as well as the questions of labour effici- 
ency and the condition of the handicrafts men, 
should be included in the programme of the 
Commission. The Commission should regard itself 
not merely as a product of the war but as being 
only the first of a series of periodic inquiries into 
the economic condition of the country. The 
Government Note indicating the scope and the 
character of the Commission’s inquiry as well as 
Sir Thomas Holland’s lucid exposition of it are 
very encouraging auspices, especially as Govern- 
ment has declared that when after the close of the 
war the financial position should once more 
become normal, the Government might be able 
without further delay to take suitable action after 
considering the Commission’s recommendations. 
Sir Thomas Holland has also laid at rest * the 
fear of expert merchants who apprehend a dimi- 
nution in tlien* business, if the raw materials ore 
partly or entirely worked up in the country. 
He has also refused to countenance the conflict of 
interests of Indian and European men of busi- 
ness. And he has declared it to be his primary 
object to see whether new oj^nings for the 
profitable employment of Indian capital in 
commerce Jind Industry can be shown. ^ 
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Leading Railway Workshops in India. 

In the industrial renaissanoe of India, tlie 
railway workshops are taking a leading part, 
writes the Indian and Eastern Engineer, Most 
famous among these are the^ great E. I. R. 
' locomotive shops, aroidid which has grown the 
model township of Jamalpur. Other great centres 
of railway industry, paralleling Derb}’, Retford 
and Crewe in England, have grown up at Lahore, 
Khar|[pur, Lillooah, Perambur, and other centres, 
wl^ile in Bombay tljc works of the G. I. P. and 
B. B. & C. I. Railways are features of the city 
suburbs. Por many years, under the/)ld regime^ 
it was the great railway companies of India which 
set the pace and showed the boldest spirit of 
enterprise ; but it is one of the achic^'ements of 
the Indian Railway Board that, since the trustee- 
ship of the Indian lines was vested in them, 
the State railways have obtained more opportu- 
nity for up-to-date development. 

The Indian Industrial Conference. 

Mr. M. B. Sant, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Indian Industrial Conference, makes a number of 
valuable suggestions for the future working of the 
Conference : — 

(1) To furnish free of cost, schemes, estimates 
and specifications for the starting of different 
industries. ^2) To start a big fund for sending 
out students to well-known institutions in foreign 
^untries or in India for the study of arts and 
industries needed in the country. (3) To start 
some useful industries on experimental basis and 
after conducting them successfully to hand them 
over to the public bodies or private individuals. 
(4) Th« office of the Industial Conference should 
serve the purpose of a well -organized Intelligence 
Bureau, which should maintain corfect statistics of 
Trade, Commerce and Industry of the country, 
and also should be in a position to secure the 
iservilces of Indian and foreign experts in different 
, lines of underi^Idngs for the beneht of the Indian 
ptAlic. (5) The Conference shoul^ isspe bulletins 


or other periodicals devoted solely to the discussion 
and diffusion of Industrial information. (5) Tho 
literature of the Conf 01*6006 should be made 
available to the non- English knowing public, 
which forms, in fact, the bulk of the population, 
through the medium of the principal vernaculars 
of the different Provinces. (7) To form a library 
of purely Scientific, Agricultuml, Economical and 
Industrial Literature ; and (8) to open laboratories 
to facilitate the work of experiment and research 
in pure and applied science. 

Vnder the guidance of the Hon. Rao Bahadur 
R. N. Mudholkar, the Secretary, a great deal of 
good work has b^cn already done. 

An Indian Engineer in London. 

For the first time an Indian holds the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Electrical Engineer to 
the •Corporation of the City of London. Mr. J. 
Khanna, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., who was recently ap- 
pointed to the position, began his training as an 
Electrical Engineer at 'the Mission College, Allaha- 
bad, his native city. He was recommended by 
the Principal to the Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, U. 8. A., and admitted on arrival. 
For three years he followed the University course 
and gained the Bachelor of Science degree, 
having supported himself in the meantime by 
doing electrical work in the evenings after his 
day’s work at College, and during the long vaca- 
tion he worked either in factories or on farms. 
He then worked for a year as Electrical Engineer 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh. He returned to 
India in order to gain sufficient money to fulfil 
his heart’s desire, namely, to finish his scientific 
training in England. He was appointed Electrical 
Engineer ifi the Lahore Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, and last year was able to go to London. 
He entered immediately the Imperial Colll|[e of 
Science, South Kensington, for post-graduato 
work in advanced electrio^l engineering, and on 
the day be completed bis course was appointed to 
his present position, under the Corporation of the 
City of Londo^ 'He is in chari^e of tjhe metre 
department stSd toting laboratory. , 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


A Plea for Cottage Industries. 

Mr. J. Choudhury, b.a., (Oxon), m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law, who an intimate knowledge of Bengal 
industries, has prepared a note on the Industrial 
CoraTitission and suggested that there should be a 
Director of iridustries in every province of India 
with* an Advisory Committee or Board of Indus- 
tries. He makes a strong plea for the resuscitation 
of cottage industries and says that, as in the large 
industries, success can be attained by technical 
efficiency required through training under proper 
guidance and organisations. He points out how the 
Bengal handloom industry was flourishing during 
the Swadeshi boom, even shirting cloths, sheetings, 
towels, napkins, etc., being manufactured. But* 
for want of organisation aud training their pro- 
ducts decreased and the Bengal weavers could^ not 
compete with the chea]> mill [^products and the 
hotter finished continental tweeds. Mr. Choud- 
hury writes : — 

“ The Punjab (Ludhiana) cotton shirtings and 
coatings are, as a rule, better finished than the 
Bengal stuff'. The Madras stuff chiefly supplied 
through some German machines were in great de- 
mand in Bengal. These were no doubt much more 
expensive, but they always commanded refidy sales. 
When the German Missions used to manufacture 
them in India through Indian labour, I see no 
reason why under State guidance the same cla.ss 
of things cannot be manufactured in the Nadia, 
Pabna, Faridpur, Dacca, Mymensingh, (ffiittagong 
and Comilla districis in Bengal. The same may be 
.said of sericulture, tanning and other industries.” 


Raipur- Pavartipuj: Line. 

At^he last meeting of the Viceroy's Legislative 
Uouncil, ah* R. Gillan, replying to the Hon. 
B. N, Sarma's question regarding direct railway 
line from Raipur to Parvatipur, said : There is at 
pTesent nf direct ra|lway conneclilDn between east 
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central India and the coast line from Calcutta to 
Madras. The Raipur- Vizianagaram project, which 
would give this connection and of which the line 
referred to by the lion. Member forms part, 
was surveyed in J 898, and its construction was 
sslictioned in 1906. Thowfiection ^between Vizia- 
nagaram and ParvaAipur was completed and 
opened for public traffic in April 1906, but want 
of funds has prevented further progress. The 
Government regret that they cannot, . under 
present conditions, say when it will be possible^ to 
resume work, but they have shown their intei^est 
in the project by pushing on preparation for the 
constructi9n of a harbour .at Vizagnpatam, Which 
appears to them to be essential to the success of 
the railway*, and both the projects will certainly be 
considered as soon as funds and materials are 
available. 

Proposed Central State Bank. 

At the last meeting of the Imperial Oouncil, 
the Hon. Sir William Meyer replied as follows 
to the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy's ques- 
tions as to whether the report 5f the Indian 
Finance and Currency Commission had been 
considered by Government or not, and, if not, 
whether Government intend to consider the 
report at an early date without piittmg oft* Such 
cbnsideratiori fill the termination of the war : — 

“ I explained the position in iiiy reply to a 
question by the Hon. Rao Baljadur B. N. Sarma 
at the last meeting of Council, The Governuient 
do not consider that there are any grounds for 
modifying the decision there referred to, viz., 
that consideration of the recommendations of the 
Commission should be deferred until normal 
conditions retiirn.” 

Industrial Conference. 

The Hon. Munahi Pragnar^ih^ Bhargava has 
been elected Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Conference tp be held in 
Lucknow in December, 
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Value of Irrigation. v 

In the Punjab, half thp total area under wheat, 
^observes ^ contemporary, is protected by canals, 
anfl. though a full supply of watt||^ 
able, the^^f^e^ reaped^as still been a large onl. 
The^crop, t<te, was unfortunlttely free from rust or 
aaiilt and til^eshed out better than was antici- 
pated. All the same, the total yield from all 
, areas Was 3^ per cent, less than that of last 
yeal^, .the returns from the unirrigated tracts 
being very poor indeed. Tti the United Pro- 
vinces 45 per cent, of the wheat ajeo is in 
districts served by canals, and the crop was a 

ilh' 

good one, ^though some shortage of water 
occurred. The total yield wa.s 11 •per cent, 
below ^that of last year, but the crop, irrespec- 
tive of the area sown, was 90 per cent, of 
the normal. The Central Provinces, unlike the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, have few 
irrigation works ; but the rainfall was generally 
good, and a fine harvest has been reaped -in fact, 
it is 25 per cent, above that of 1914-15. The 
districts of J^ui^ana and Akola .had actually an 
out*turn of 112^an4 HO percent, of a normal 
crop respectively, while in several other parts the 
figures also ^ exceeded 100. In Central India, 
although th# ar^ sown was 4 per cent, below that 
of last year, tlm yield was 1 per cent, highe^. 
Rajputana has usually less than ai million acres 
under wheat, and i^ has f.ired very badly owing to 
the drought. "•T^e yield h|lk fallen by 47 percent. 
Ou tha other; hand, Bihar and Orissa shewed an 
improvement of J57 per cent., though tnl'increase 
in area sown iiVas only 9 per cent. 

The Indian Mango. 

“ M '^^writes fn Ae columns of a ^contemporary 
on the ^rtues oj^the Indian ni^ngo : — 

TSBc of luseiotis, red strawberries, 

* Peaches ripe aUd dressed with cream, 
fiven huckl^ities purple, — 
f s But the mpngo is a dreamt v 


In itself it has the sugar. 

In itself it has the cream ; 

Peaches, pears and watermelq^l^s — 

But the mango is a dream. 

In your saucer put your berries, 

Add your sugar and your crdNH i 
But its cheek is its own saucer, — 

t 

Oh, the mango is a dream, 

Luscious, yellow, firm and meUow, ^ 

With delight you almost scream — 

For of all the fiuits tliat earth has. 

Sure the mango is tlie dream. 

— M. 

British and German Agriculture. 

, The Economist (London) devotes nearly three 
columns to levicw Professor Middleton’s book, 
entij/led Ihe Eecent Development of G&i'man Agri- 
culture, Professor Middleton says German progress 
is really astounding. Germany was for many 
years far behind England in agriculture. In 
1885-89 when England was easily growing 29 
bushels of wheat, 32 bushels of barley, 38 bushels 
of oat and 5 bushels of pot i toes per acre, Germany 

could with difficulty produce 20 bushels of wheat, 
23 of barley, 25 of oats and 3 of potatoes. But 
by 1913, German production com}>letely surpassed 
that of England, by reason both of high yielding 
capacity and careful attcMition paid to the area 
devoted to the cultivation of food crops. An ex- 
amination of the figures relating to production 
has led Professor Middleton to conclude that the 
following statement is amply justified. On 100 
acres of cultivated land, 

1. The British farmer feeds from 45 to 50 per- 

sons ; theGeiman farmer feeds fiom 70 to 75 
persons. ^ 

2. The British farmer grows 15 tons of corn ; 
the German farfner grows 33 tons. 

3. The BritislK farmer grows 11 tons of 
potatoes ; the German farmer grows 55 toni|| 

4. The British farmei produces 4 tons of meati^ 
the German farmer produces 4^ tons. 

5„ The British farmer produces 17^ tonfe of 
milk ; the German farmer produces 28 totis. 

6. The British fatmer prgj^uces ^ t^oglwble 
quantity of sug&j the Germ^^ farmer^prod^o^ 
2| tops, 
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A PRAYER. 

' Mrs. Sarojini Naidu contributes the following 
[prayer to the Islamic Review : — 

* We praise Thee, O Gompassionato 
Master of Love and Time and ITate, 

Lord of the labouring winds and seas, 

Ya Haiheed ! Ya Hafeez f 

Thou art the Radiance of our ways, 

Thou art the Pardon of our days, 

Whose name is known from star to star, 

Ya Ghaiii ! Ya Ghafar ! 

Thou art the Goal for which we long, 

Thou art our Silence and our Song, 

Life of the sunbeam and the seed, . 

Ya* Wahab I Ya Waheed ! 

Thou dost transmute from hour to hour 
Our mortal weakness into power. 

Our bondage into liberty, 

Ya Quader / Ya Qavi ! 

Wo are the shadows of Thy Light, 

We are the secrets of Thy Might, 

The revisions of Thy primal dream, 

Ya Rahman ! Ya Rahim / 

PRESSES AND PUBLICATIONS. 

The statistics of presses and publications of a 
country possess a special interest as affording an 
easy way of determining the extent and range of the 
intellectual activities of the people. In India, 
during the year 1879-80, there wore 751 presses, 
328 newspapers and 322 periodicals. The number 
of books published in that year was 523 in English 
and 4^ 46 in Indian languages. . .. In 1913-14, the 
nmmber of .presses was 3,020, or about four times 
the number existing in 1879-80, of newspapers 
827 and of periodicals 2,848, that is nearly 
9 times the numl^r in 1879-||0; of books in 
English, 1,477, an^ in Indian languages 10,712. 


LITE^CY IN INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

e “ Amrita Bazaar Patrika/* points out : — 

In 1913-14, there were 621,030 Philippino boys 
and girls receiving education out of a total of 
1,200,000 children of school-going age. The Gov- 
ernment allotted Philippine Dollars 4,164,334,3.5 
(10 Philippine Dollars equal £1), while the Munici- 
palities expended Philippine Dollars 2,440,337,55, 
or, say a total of £660,500 for their education. 
Over 9,000 teachers were employed, practically 
all of whom had received training since the Ameij^i- 
cans occupied the Archipelago in 1898. 

It is instructive to compare these figures >^ith 
the educational statistics of India. Accojcding to 
Indian Educational Report of 1913-1*4 issued by 
the Government of India, the total number of 
pupils in school was 7,518,147, and their, edu- 
cation cost £6,681,591. The school-going popu- 
lation of British India is estimated at 37,750,000 
which is believed to be an under estimate. 

For every two children at school in India, there 
are five receiving instruction in the Philippines. 
And the present rulers have been in ^ India over 
ten times as long as the Americans have been in 
the Philippines ! ’ “ , 

COLLEGE AND AUTHORS. 

“ If you feel you have a spark of the divine fire 
of creative literature in you, keep away from 
college, unless you are content to have its glow 
reduced to the ember-heat of merely critical 

mind ^ 

“ Thuf^pight one summarise for all literary 
aspirants the viewrf of a retired publisher, Mr. 
Willijim W. Ellsworth, late President of the 
Century Company, who is convinced after thirty- 
seven years of expferience that . the spread of 
higher education has been .aceompanied by a 
decrease in the iftimber of authors of genuine 
importance ” — Current Literature. 
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PROP. JADUNATH SABKAR ON THE DUTIES OF STUDENTS. 

The eleventh session of the Behari Students’ 
Conference commenced its .sitting in D.irbhangn, 
on the 30th September last, before a huge 
gathering. Professor Jadunath Siirkar, who was 
voted to the Chair, delivered an interesting 
ad<!res6, from which we reproduce the following •. 

•t 

Students are men in a state of training, in a state of 
"preparation. With them, therefore, everything else 
should be suboi-dinated to the supreme end of completing 
and perfecting the preparation. Everything that inter- 
mes with their training, everything that prematurely 
oatls tjjp^rn away from their workshop into the outer 
world of pleasure or action, is a deflection from their 
true goal; it is an evil. The student^ liornmunUy of 
Bihar are poor and industrious, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to warn them against the solicitation of pleasure, 
because very few of them can a^ord to indulge in it. 
ftut there is another source of distraction against which 
1 must raise my voice in protest. It is emotional excite- 
ment. 1 know that boys will be boys. I know that it is not 
wiidom to expect boys to be always grave and self-con- 
trolled like greybeards. But at the same time I must 
warn you abopt the heavy price you have to pay for every 
diversion of your energies and attention to other things. 
Remember that every excitement means the loss of an 
enormous amount of time, both during the period it lasts 
and for lopg Afterwards. To take a concrete example, a 
two-days’ strike means to you the loss of many more than 
two days ; its aftep-effeots dr^g on for weeks and weeks 
together, during which your minds are too unsettled to 
pj&Hue your regular work. Such a distraction, there- 
fore, should not be lightly courted. It and similar 
sonrepB of excitement should be rigorously avoided 
by all thoughtful students and carefully averted by all 
wise guardiana. and teachers. In this connection I 
deprecate the prevailing custom of appealing to the 
students as if they were the savipurs of society and 
must act as drudges at every work <rf social utility. Social 
service of the tfpA I Bball describe later, is allowable 
in astudent, and is indeed necessary for the completion of 
his education ; but it should normally be restricted to 
his leisure hours and should not be out of proportion to 
his period bf necessary toil for seboor or college. 

For, we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
Indian college student to-day must work at high pressure 
if lio>is to pass. The standards have been rrised all 
round ; specialisation has been carried out in every 
branch of study, and an attempt has to be made to 
bring a grad uate^s knowledge broadly Abreast of the latest 
research. In my time a pass B. A. had to answer only 
six papers ; now ho*muflt answer ten ; a similar expansion 
haa.taken place in other examinations too. From this 
you oan judge of the stoin put upon the average 
college student of the present day ; and of the necessity 
of guarding him against every possible disturbsooe m 
his studies and giving him every possible aid in doing 

bit duty SB ft student. ^ , 


If, therefore, a student is truly patriotic, it is his duty/o 
no less than his personal interest, to make himself as 
good a student as hcfcan, to make himself most efficient 
for his life’s work. Our great Mother calls Tor service 
from each one of her sons. Should ,wo not feel ashamed 
to present ourselves before her with incomplete Intel - 
leotual and moral training, as worthless labourers And 
unreliable tools for her work ? Every student should 
realise in his heart of hearts that be is not a patriot 
that he has signally failed in his special duty, if he has 
not laboured to complete and perfect his education, to 
make himself most efficient in that branch whir.h be 
Studies, so that he might bo a centre of light and a safe 
and sure guide to a hundred others. In proportion as 
he has neglected his legitimate business by attending to 
distraotioiis, in that proportion has he failed in his duty 
to self and his duty to the Mother, who nurses him on her 
green bosom. 

Therefore, I say, the highest ideal for a student from 
alll points of view alike is embodied in the motto ExceiL^ 
Hior—' Higher and higher.’ Be not satisfied with the 
knowledge barely necessary for passing the examination; 
try to learn more in your spare moments; ever seek 
deeper and fresher springs of truth. 

“ Learn ail thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more.” * A 

1 know that 1 have here only sketched an ideal. I 
know that I have here given a counsel of porfectien. 
But I do not despair of seeing even a doxen young men 
to-day, and a hundred young men five years hence, em- 
bracing this ideal and trying to realise it in their student 
life, as their brethren have long been doing at Calcutta 
Poona, and Madras. 

INDIAN women’s UNIVERSITY. 

Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., writes to Prof. 
D. K. Karve : — “As I should like to be associated 
with the inception of the independent Poona 
movement for the higher education of Indian 
women, plea.^e accept the enclosed cheque for 
Rs. 300 to be applied in such way as you may 
consider most useful.” 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE IN SURAT. 

A Second Grade Arts College is proposed to be 
started in Surat, and the necessity being admitted 
by all, private subscriptions are being collected for 
the same. At a meeting held recently in Bombuy, 
it was explained that the organisers had raised a 
sum of Rs. 58,000 from the people of Surat, to 
which a contribution of Rs. 15,000 had been 
added by the Maulvi family, and another of t|j|^ 
same amount by Mrs. C. I). Saraya. The College 
will be started under the auspices of the Peoples 
Education Soq^ty. Surat is a growing city and 
deserves to bft'VO a College, 
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“ NEW INDIA ” SECURITY CASE. 

Separate judgments were delivered in the New 
India cslhq on October 18th. Hoth the petitions 
filed by Mrs. Annie Besant were dismissed. 

In dismissing the petition under the Press Act, 
their Lordships the Chief Justice, Justice Seshagiri 
Iyer, and Justice Ay ling upheld the forfeiture 
order. In dismissing the petition undor the 
Charter Act, the Chief J ustice and J ustice 
Seshagiri Iyer held that the demand of security 
order was illegal and the right of suit was hold 
to lie. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, referring 

to Section 3 of the Press Act., observed : — 

They vasted the leoal Govornnient with a diBeretion 
so large and unfettered that the keeping of printing 
proBseB and the publication of newspapers had bocn|ne 
an extremely hazardous undertaking in this country, A 
newspaper may be atauneh in its loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, its general policy may be above all reproach, the 
sincerity e>nd bonci fidcs of intention of an editor may 
not 06 liable to question, but il any letters or other 
writings are let in, it may be through carelessnesH, which 
come within the scope of any of the clauses of Section 4, 
Government may at once, without any trial or even a 
warning, forfeit secarity, and in th^s way ultimately 
put an end to the newspaper itself. The vesting of suoh 
unlimited power in the Executive Government is un- 
doubtedly a serious encroachment on the freedom which 
the press in India enjoyed before the passing of the Act. 
The Act was passed in order to counteract manifold 
ingenious devices adopted by tbo anarchists of Oengul 
for carrying out their propaganda. How far it has been 
instrumental in accomplishing that object is not a 
question with which we are concerned, nor arc wo con- 
cerned with the question whether the legislature was 
justified in applying such a drastic press law to the 
whole of India, while the evil sought to he met was 
mainly connected with the aetivitios of a band of young 
revolutionaries in one comer of the country. 

His Lordship also siiid : — 

L fully accept the assurance of ihc applicant that her 
newspaper, New Inilia^ has been persistently preaching 
against aots of violence, nor have 1 found anything in the 
articles which can reasonably betaken to suggest that 
India should sever her connection with tlie British 
Crown or the British Empire, The applioant indignantly 
repudiated charges of disloyalty to His Majesty, and 1 
find nothing in the language of these articles which would 
lead me to doubt in any degree the sincerity of her 
dejlaration. Nor has the learned Advocate-General 
euggeeted otherwise. The real question however is, 
whether the words pf any of these extracts are likely 
to have a tendenoy to bring into ItAred or contempt 


the Government, or excite disaffection towards the 
Government, or to bring into hatred or contempt any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects in British India, or do 
they^r any of thorn come within the scope of explana- 
tion^ to Section 4. 1 will say at once that none of the 
articles cited in the charge can fairly bo said to have any 
tendency of the description mentioned in (a), (d) 
and (r). 

His LoWship held however that the extracts 
had an undoubted tendency to bring into hatred 
or contempt the Government established by law 
in British India and a section of His Majesty’s 
subjects and that the forfeiture could not be set 
aside. Though the general policy of the paper 
was to advocate Home Rulcf by constitutional’ 
nrfethods, yet having regard to the objectionable 
tendency .of the passages cited in the order of 
foi feiture, his Lordship dismissed the application 
and in doing so sfiid : — 

Mrs. Besaift had assumed full responsibility for 
everything that appeared in her paper. J am prepared 
to ac(imt her of any wilful attempt to disseminate dil- 
allection or hatred against any class of His Majesty*! 
subjects, but I have been unable to hold that some 
extracts from the publication in New India oited before 
me may not have such a tendency. 

Justice Seshagiri Aiyar also found that some 
of the passages were objectionable, and the order 
of forfeiture must stand. He said however : — 

la my opinion a suggestion to the effect that indigenoui 
agency would be more suitable in certain departments of 
administration, and should be more largely employed in 
others, should not bo regarded as exciting hatred or dis- 
affection. Of course, language may bo employed which 
may render the advocacy dangerous, hwi prima fade i 
would be unable to discern in criticism of this nature an 
intention to excite hatred or contempt. 1 would also 
qualify the phrase which says |that attributing indiffer- 
ence to tho welfare of the people would amount to sedi- 
tion provided tho language docs not import corrupt of 
malicious motives. If a writing amis at drawing atten- 
tion to weak points in the administration in the hope 
that the criticism may load to a redress of the grievance, 
it cannot bo condemned. The demand that there should 
be an alteration in tho Btatc is one of those claims 
which every law-abiding subject interested in the well- 
being of the Government legitimately advances. Gov- 
ernment means British rule and its representatives aa 
such, tho existing political system as distinguished from 
any particular uot of administration. 

The Hoi) . M^-. J ustiice Ayling on an exhaustive 
review of all the articles held that ten extracts 
fel within one or another of the clauses of tjec. 4, 
and saw no reason to interfeio with the order 
of forfeiture, and dismissed the application. 
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INDIAN MEDICINE. 

At a recent meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandi asked : — “ Is there in an^ existing 
University any Chair for the teaching or any 
facilities for the study and research of the 
indigenous system of medicine i If so, where 'i 
If not, do Government intend to remove this 
want*by the establishment of such Chairs in the 
Universities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ?” 
The Hon. Sir Reginald Craddock replied : 
“ There are no special facilities in cyiy Indian 
University for the study of, or research in, the 
indigenous system of medicine. As the Hon. 
Member is aware, the Government of‘ India are 
giving their earnest attention to the matter of 
placing these ancient systems on a scientific basis 
and increasing their usefulness, but, as fvt present 
advised, they cannot see their way to establish 
Professorial Cljairs for this purpose in the Univer- 
sities of Madras, Bombay or Calcutta.’* 

CHILD HEAllING I A TEST FOR IT. 

Reporting on the hearing of British school 
children. Dr. Macleod Yearsley states that the 
forced whisper at distances of twenty feet or less 
is the standard test adopted. In one classifica- 
tion, the children are (1) very slightly deaf when 
able to hear the whisper beyond six feet but not 
at twenty feet; (2) slightly deaf if hearing 
between three and six feet ; (3) hard of hearing 
when the whisper is missed at three feet, but the 
ordinary voice is heard at six feet ; and (4) very 
deaf at further stages. In a series of 194 children, 
31*4 had defective hearing, but the defect^ wa.s 
notable in only 5*6 per cent. In another series 
of 1,000 cases, the most common caUBe of imperfect 
hearing was chronic middle- ear disease and 
Eustachian tube troubles. Other leading causes 
war? plugs of ear wax, suppuration, and the 
r^Milts of suppuration. 


INDIAN MEDICAL MEN AND WAR. 

Major-General A. H. Bingley replying to Rao 
Bahadur B. N. Sarnia’s question in the Viceroy’s 
Council, regarding the ofier for War service by 
Indians holding medical degrees, said : (a) Of 
332 of this number, 55 subsequently withdrew 
their otters, while 139 have not yet finally accept- 
ed the prescribed terms of employment. In 
addition to the above, 92 civil assistant surgeons 
volunteered for military duty, and 88 have been 
given temporary commissions, (b) Including the 
civil assistant surgeons referred to, 219 have 
received commissions, and 17 more will bo com- 
missioned shortly. 

HEALTH IN THE EAST. 

Dr. A. Moore, the acting Medical Oflicer of 
Health, at Shanghai, makes the following inter- 
esting remarks concerning exercise, food and drink 
in the East : Men who have been the pride of the 
football, hockey, cricket and polo grounds, when 
they approach the forties and ought to be still in 
the full prime of manly vigour, begin to talk of 
the ettects of Anno Domini and of life out East. 
The city oflice man eats usually more food and 
richer food than the labouring peasant, and washes 
it down with copious stimulants, the almost inevit- 
able result being that he becomes corpulent, 
flabby, and devoid of energy both mental and 
physical, for all of which he very unreasonably 
curses the climate or the sins of his ancestors. 
The Esquimau in the Arctic region lives on very 
rich, blubbery meat, and the Arab of the tropical 
desert on a daily ration of a handful or two of 
rice and a few dates, but the young European is 
prepared with the aid of alcohol to work doggedly 
through 6 or 8 course tiffins and dinners in every 
season of the year and in any climate under the 
sun, and then he is surprised, if later on in life he 

develops a pear-shaped figure, with a tendency 
to all sorts of diseases, and has to learn, when 
too late, that it is well-nigh impossible to .correct 
the ill-eiiects resulting from years of dietetic 
ignoz^ance or perversity. ^ 
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THE INDIAN BOAllD OF SCIENTIFIC ADVICE. 

Commenting on the latest report of the Board 
of Scientific Advice for India, the well-hnown 
scientific journal Nature makes the following 
observations : — 

The Report foi the year 1914-15 of tiie Board 
of Scientific Advice for India consists almost 
entirely of isolate<l summaries of the work done 
during the year by the several scientific depart- 
ments and scientific institutions of the 
Indian Government. As most, if not all, of these 
departments and institutions issue independent 
annual reports of their own, it is, to say the least, 
disappointing to find these technical summaries 
filling the report of a scientific body styled 
advisory, unless indeed the term “advice*’ be 
understood in the commercial or notificatory 
sense as merely indicating the existence in work- 
ing order of these various departmental instru- 
ments of research, 

The advisory proceedings of the Bonrd occupy 
only fchirty-soven lines of the 180 pages of the 
Report, and all the? information they aHbrd is that 
the Board accepted the programmes of the several 
scientific departments, but would rather not have 
them in so much detail in future ; and that it 
recommended (a) that officers attending the next 
Indian Science Congress should be regarded as on 
duty, (6) that a catalogue of seriala prepared by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal should bo publishsd 
at the expense of Government, and (c) that 
experiments should be undertaken, as requested 
by the Pan jab Veterinary Department, to 
determine the vitality of rinderpest virus under 
Indian conditions — all three mere departmental 
mattera that scarcely need to be referred to a 
special Avisory Board. 

Of any far-reaching advisory purpose, of any 
great original directive enterprise, of anything in 


* the nature of spontaneous movement, this Report 
shows no record ; one looks in vain for any refer- 
e^ffee to scientific education, or even for a connected 
account — as contrasted with bald, disjointed 
departmental summaries — of the general progress 
of science in India, vital aflairs in which a Board 
of Scientific Advice might be expected to exercise 
a missionary influence, if not to take a command- 
ing lead. 

The simple fact is, that so sar as the advisory 
business goes, this Report of the Board of Scienti- 
fic Advice for India is a document of the ex oj^icio 
genus ; and it can scarcely be otherwise when the 
President of the Board is merely an ex officio 
hierarch of the Indian Secretariat, instead of being 
a man of science S 2 )ecially selected for his critical 
knowledge of scientific afJkii’s. 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. 

The Hon. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, in reply to the 
flon. Sir B’azulbhoy Currimbhoy’s questions 
regarding the Indian Institute of Science at 
Banglore, said : — “ The object of the Indian 
Institute of Science, at Bangalore, was stated 
at the time when the scheme was formulated 
us the promotion of oiiginal investiga- 
tions and their utilisation for the benefit of India, 
and was not limited in the manner which the 
Hon. Member’s question jvould appear to imply. 
The Institute was first opened in July 1911, and 
it is therefore too early to judge whether it has 
successfully attained the objects for which it was 
founded. The i)rogress of the Institute is annually 
described in a calendar, and journals dealing with 
scientific investigation, etc., are published from 
time to time. The Government of India are not 
aware of any special reasons which would render 
desirable any# investigation of the Institute. The 
Institute is a privately managed institution in 
receipt of aid, and its executive management is 
vested in a council with whom the supervision of 
the Institution primarily rests,” 
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CONGRESS PRESIDENTSHIP. 

The All-India Congress Committee has, by an 
overwhelming majority, elected the Hori’blg Babu 
Amvtka Charan Mazumda** as the President of the 
ensuing Congress at Lucknow. 

A PARSl lady’s gift. 

Bai Aimai, wife of Mr. Hnrmasji Ardeshir 
Wadia, yho was President of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Conference of 1915, gave on the Parsi 
New«Year’s Day one lakh of rupees in Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes, the income thereof is to 
be spent on the following charitable objects ; — 
Matriage of poor Parsi maids, Navjot ceremony 
of poor Parsis, and in providing cheap ^dwelling 
houses for them. The proceeds of Mrs. Wadia’s 
gift will also be devoted, without distinction of 
caste or creed, in affording relief to the suflerers 
from famine, flood, and such other calamities, in 
providing wells where there is scarcity of water 
and in the education of poor students. Mrs. 
Wadia has also given substantial help towards the 
building fund of the Poona Bevasadan, and, in 
conjunctioHl with the Servants of India Society, 
has provided some sanitary dwellings for the mill- 
hands of Bombay. 

SYED HUSAIN BlLQKAMl. 

It is announced that thl^** Convocation Address” 
at the next Annnal Convocation of the Madras 
University, in November, will be delivered by 
Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Hussain Bilgrami, 
O.S.I., a venerable educationist, who has already 
passed man’s thi^ee score years and ten. He 
received his education in the Calcutta Presidency 
College ljut migrated fronj Lucknow to Hyderabad 
in Which State he reached the yank of Director of 
Public Instruction. He was a member of the 
Universities Commission, and has served on the 
'"^.Jndia Council, so that his attainments are such as 
td' {preshadow aUonvo<jation Address of unusual 
inter^t. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 

The {Council of the All-India Moslem League 
has by a majority of votes elected the Honlile 
Mr. Jinnah as Pi%sident of the next Annual 
Sessions of the All-India Moslem League to be 
held at Lucknow. 

A IfOTABLE APPOINTMENT. 

K 

The appointment of Mr. K. T. Paul, b.a., l.t., 
as the National General Secretary of the Indian 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the place of Mr. Jsl. C. Cai’ter who 
has been called to^ work in England, is a notable 
event in the history of the Christian Mission work 
in India. The general complaint among the 
Indian Christians hitherto has been that very few of 
them who fulfil the necessary conditions have been 
raised ^o poq^tions of trust and responsibility and 
given Jbhe same status as the European or the 
American.* The Cambridge Mission to Delhi 
crossed the rubicon of prejudice by appointing 
Mr. S. Iv. Riidra as Principal of their First Grade 
College with European Missionaries as his assistants. 
The appointment of Mr. Paul to the General 
Secretaryship for the whole of India is a clear 
evidence to the fact that whatever it may be to 
other societies, to the Y, M. C. A. the doctrine of 
tlqp brotherhood of man is not a fiction but a fact. 

COUNT TBRAUCHJ. 

The choice of the Marshal Count Teiauchi as 
the new Japanese Premier by the Eider States- 
men is ])erhaps an indication that some concession 
must be made to the more forward section of 
Count Okuma’s critics. The outgoing Premier’s 
recommendation of his Foreign Minister, Baron 
Kato, as his successor, has been passed over, and 
the Resident- General of Korea, who is idolked 
a certain school of Japanse as “ a man who gets 
things done,” has been chosen in his stead. The 
main thing Count Terauchi has ^ got done,” 
has been the annexation of Korea, whioh he 
effected after two months in Seoul, although Prince 
Ito and Viscount Sone had hesitated to do t. 
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MR. EARDLEY NORTON ON POLITICAL AGITATION. 

Mr. Eardley Norton, at a recent speech he made 
at Trichinoply, stated that he never deviated from 
the political views lie held during the time he tookg, 
active interest in the National Congress. He 
a<l vised the people to agitate for politiHal reforms, 
as without such agitation there was stagnation. 

- Constant agitation, in its host sense, is tlw) 
only way to get any reform. (Hear, hear and 
clieers.) If, on the other hand, you remain quiet 
without showing your meritorious acts and services 
to the Government, stagnation will be the onlv result 
or oiftbome. And, therefore, I strongly wish that 
you should never cease to agitate. (Loud ai^l pro- 
longed cheers.) It must be a wise agitation, a 
constitutional agitation, through your own popu- 
larly elected representatives. Unless there is 
agitation, you cannot get the redress of your 
grievances as well as those benefits you wish 
to enjoy. I believe these may be principles 
.which may be somewhat obnoxious to authority. 
(Lgughter.) But 1 have pleaded this for 
.37 years, and 1 am not likely t?o change the 
views in the .38th. 

PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAEITY. 

A message to the “ Times ” from Bucharest 
says : — The King of Rumania in an interview, 
said, the entry of the j^umanians into the war was 
based entirely on the principles of nationality. 
Rumania regarded Hungar}^ as her traditional 
jpnemy. Rumania was friendly disposed to Ger- 
many at the^outbreak of the war, but the excesses 
of the Central Powers had a fleeted Rumanians 
deeply. Yet knowing Serbia’s and Belgium’s fate, 
Rumania Ij^id entered the war, confident that 
England the just, France her Latin brother, and 
Russia her neighbour, woufd not allow her to 
be destroyed. ^ % 


DUTIES OP A DISTRICT OFPICKR. 

^ The following passages are culled from Mr, 
Gupta’s life of Romesh Chand6r Dutt. Time 
has not their importance. 

“ My main idea, which 1 have had since I was 
District Oflicer myself, is to make the people feel 
that this Government is their own Government, 
that is conducted with their advice and co-oper- 
ation, that they are to some extent responsible 
for its success or failure. So far as tjh© ^Province 
as a whole is concerned, *the expansion oj the 
Legisltitive Council, and the creation of an Exe- 
cutive* Council with one representative Indian on 
it, will oRectually spare this idea, and we want 
nothing more at present. But this idea should 
be oreated in Districts^ also. In District 
administration we get no actlye help from the 
people ; even when we are tryin^to repress crime 
and punish criminals, the sympathies of the 
people are sometime^ against us. This is lament- 
able but very natural — it is not natui*al for the 
people to sympathise with an admii^jistration in 
which they have no share with an alien one — man 
rule — the rule of the District Officer wi|h(^ut popu- 
lar advice. This should be remedied. Failing the 
Ci*eation of Advisory Councils, the District Boards 
should be used as such and should be con- 
vened and consulted on^ll general matters aflPect- 
iiig the districts — drainage, irrigation, water- 
supply, relief, repression of crime, settlements, 
liquor- shops, industries, technical education, 
pasture lands, forest rules, timber, fuel, new crops, 
water rate, feeder lines and a hundred other sub- 
jects. My idea is thus to link the people by a 
t3hg.in of civil offi^j[*s and advisory councAs to the 
Government to make the people feel that they are 
a part of thi Empire, part of the British Raj, 
responsible for the administration of the province 
like the Lieutenant-Governor himself. And the 
creation of those institutions will be the best mean^ 
to reform the Policy which will no longer be the 
only \iri\g between the Goveriimept and the pepplp. 
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.TBBV flLBt.T JA-PANESir l^irTHS. 

TMe form the subject of a lovqjy description 
J>y Mr* F. H. Davis in the October • nuipber of 
the TAeosophist culled from the Kojiki (Eeodrd of 
Ancient Jdatters) and the Xthongi (Chronicles of 
Japan). They provide us with a number of beautiful 
and quaint stories, and with something more than 
mei;B ilythplogy. They explain the origin of the 
worship of the Am.i-terasu, the ancient sun- 
^pddess, ^ and how^ the Mikados are tl^ direct 
descendants of this d^ty , and how this great 
sun*niyth has been a connecttng link throughout 
th4 ages of Japan’s growth. Thousands of years 
ago H was a Shinto cult , and to-dAy jt has 
evolved into a kind of patriotism that centres 
roimd the En^eror and that is self-sacrificing. 

“ In Ja*pan’s cosmogony . . . Heaven and Earth 
were not yet separated in the beginning, and the 
in and (male, and female principles) were not 
yet divided.” There was a gigantic egg which 
contained germs, and there were clean and murky 
elementsdn that eggf! The one rose and became 
Haaveiij, white the other, gradually sinking, 
became Earth. Two deities Izanagi (male who 
desires) and Izanami (female who desires) made, 
consolidated and gave ||rth to the floating land 
and (ibeated islands, rivers, valleys, trees, moun- 
(lains, etc*. And from. Izanagi’s loft eye was born 
the Suh Goddess, from his right eye the Moon 
God, and frmn his nose the Impetuous Male ; and 
then his 'divine task having been accomplished, 
he disappeared. The Moon figures frequently in 
Japan4be poW^ry always described with 

intense delight, but it is surprising to find that 
the Moon God is only referred to in«>ne Japnne.se 
myth and then in a manner in no way compati- 
ble with a poetJs reference. The Sun Goddess, 
U ^ . tern s", planted the millet,’ wheat and beans 
^ fields and sow^d the rice in fields 
water, 


BKC^ITII^Q IN FRXNCH INpiA. 

4 M. Alfred Hl|rtineau, Govei'qp>^'f^>>aral of 
French Indi|^, who is now in Calcutta, said that 
on the outbreak of war, all French settlements 
were denuded of European bom French subjects 
of mi#tary age. all of whom were called up for 
service yrith the colours and sailed for France 
over two years ago. The Indian born subjects of 
France ai^ divided into two classes, the Renon- 


cees who were mainly Eurasian and natives ^of 
India. The former were called up for service, 
when war had been in pi ogress a few n^onths and 
between six bundled and seven hundred were 


sent away, Sbme to France and others to Indo- 
* China. No pressure was brought to bear to 
^ indul!^ th© natives of India to enlist, but Vjuite a 
nuin^r voluntedreJ in Pondicherry and were 
now in * France. In Chandranagore between 
twenty and thirty Bengalis enlisted, and they 
were also now in France. 


THE FIFTH NAOAll ( ONFEllENC'E. 

Presiding over the deliberations of the Fifth 
Nagar Conference held at Vishnagar, on October 
11th, the Hon'ble Dr. Sunderkl, c.i.K., delivered 
an interesting address. He S'lid that it had meen 
very often asked in these days of cCngresses, 
confeiences and committees as to the relations 
that caste conferences should bear to general 
gatherings made up of all communities and sections 
of Indian society. There was an old English say- 
ing : “ If every man swells before his house tbs 
whole village would be clean, ^ In India, if every 
caste or sect applied itself earnestly to ameliorate 
its conditions and to rectify any ovils and to 
inove any impediments that might exist in the way 
of its progress, the entire nation made up of the 
different units comprising each caste or sect 
would achieve a degree of progress, ^hich under 
other conditions would be pradtioally difficult of 
attainment, 
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^ HERE is a good deal in the pages of 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol’s book on “ Indian 
i Theism,”* with which non-TJhristinn religi- 
ous and social reformers of the present day should 
agree ; bcit it impossible to rise from its perusal 
without feeling that he does scant justice to 
Indian religions and philosophies in general, and 
iLndian Theistic systems in particular, when he 
over and over again endeavours to prove the mkin 
jthesis of his book, that those religious 
systems “ have no fully fashioned ideal of good- 
ness.” In short, according to Dr. Macnicol, the 
ethical content of Theism, which rests, as in 
Christianity, in the personal religion of faith, 
love, and righteousness, has all along the ages 
been marred and made “ unmoral,” whenever it 
has striven to rise in this country, by “ the pan- 
theism and pessimism,” the moral weakness and 
intellectual subtlety that distinguish so much of 
the Indian spirit.” In his opinion, as a result of 
the efforts of Indian Theism, the Indian is but 
“ the cowaMice which turns its back upon God ” 
personified. ^ 

At the outset one is tempted to ask : If all 
that Dr, Macnicol says is true, if India has 
all these ages been living her life with no fully 
fashioned ideal of goodness, but has been domi- 
nated by pessimism, by “ courage begotten of 
dislike and despair,” and “ the cowardice turning 
its back upon God ” (page 193 ), what expla- 

* The Koligious Qaest of India : Indian Theism : 
From the Vedio to the Mahomedan Period,” by Nicol 
Maonieoly m.a. : O^^ford University PresB, 
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nation would Dr. Macnicol give of the fact that 
the Indian peoples have survived the shocl^of 
ages and ‘ still live? The Bible tells us what the 
fate has bten of nations which have been victims 
of all those failings, which Dr. Macnicol thinks 
' have been^the barren fruit of all these years of 
* Indians atheistic thought, No people can survive, 
as the people of India have survived so many 
centuries from the Vedas downwards, if, in their 
movement across them, they have not developed 
“ a fully fashioned ideal of goodness.” Righteous- 
ness not only exalteth a nation hut is the very 
salt of its life ; and where a people lack it and 
become “ unmoral,” they must go the way of the 
peoples whom God, says the Bible, destroyed 
because of their want of righteousness. 

However, we need not dwell much on that 
commonplace argument of history, though before 
parting with it I may obsdtve that I agree with 
Dr. Macnicol if by goodness he means goodness 
of the militant type. Indian religions have more 
or less lacked in that. But if by goodness be 
meant the sweeter graces of life, the softer 
virtues, which Christ Jesus so impressively 
emphasised in his Sermon on the Mount in parti- 
cularl we must entet^a caveat against ] 3 r. lilacni- 
cors dictum, that Indian Theism hac failed to be 
fruitful. Surely, whatever our weakness, we are 
not wanting in but have developed remarkably 
Uaya, Kshaina and Shanti — Mercy, Forgiveness 
and Peace. Why otherwise the mijid Hindu .md 
the meek Indian ? 
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Dr. MacnicoVs task, as he tells us, “ is that of 
the historian,’’ and I for one will not complain 
when, with the historian’s balance before him,\ie 
for the purposes of his verdict on Indian Theism 
chooses Christianity for his ideal standard and 
putting the two in his balance weighs them so as 
to start R comparison and a contrast between 
the two. But where he goes wrong is that he puts 
into his balance only a half of Indian Theism and 
that not the real and better half. He presents 
only one side of the history of Indian Theism 
ai\d exaggerates the darkness of his picture. 
After acknowledging that Indian religions have 
certain traits in common with Christianity, viz., 
(1) the character of being personal religions, (2) 
the possession of some of the marks of universal 
religions, (3) an advance “ for at least some sincere 
moments in their history ” on the old tribal poly- 
theisms, and (4) their ability now and then to 
speak deeply to the heart of man and open ab- 
undantly to the Grace of God, Dr. Macnicol pro- 
ceeds to show avhere Indan Theism has parted 
ways from Christianity so as to prove a wilderness 
of moral weakness, and laxity, with no high 
moral and religious standards. 

First, he thinks that the doctrine of Kanrma so 
darkens the soul of Indian Theism that it 
obviously leaves little room in the Universe for 
a God.” The doctrin4 has, according to him, 
steeped the Indian people and their theistic systems, 
such as they have been, in “ a non-moral world- 
view.” Unfortunately the word Karnia is so 
much on our lips and is so frequent in our 
literatures, sacred and profane, that one would 
think Dr. Jdacnicol had ample support in that 
single fact for his view, if one did not compi^hend 
the real and practical aspects of the doctrine as a 
whole. Dr. Macnicol’s is only one fact which 
represents half the truth of the doctrine of 
Km/rma, The other half which is even more 
important, is that, though a man’s actions and life 
in hie past birth fetter him in the present, yet he 


can be free himself from those fetters and 
master his fate by his actions" if he but use bis 
freedom of will, (See Yajnyavalkaya Smriti with 
Jnaneshwara’s commentary and the Yoga Va- 
shishta). What the Shastras which inculcate the 
Karma doctrine say is, that man can only in a 
limited degree master his fate so far as his 
material interests arc concerned but it is other- 
wise as to his freedom and capacity to do good 
and be good. In the spiritual and moral region, he 
can conquer, if he wills and over-ride the Karma 
of his past birth. Over and over again the Upa- 
nishads urge us to righteous .action and 
insist that truth alone conquers. The Saints of 
the llhahti School filled the Indian world with 
their gospel that in the regions of spirituality and 
ethical conduct man is and can be his own master. 
Take, for instance, the Jnaneshwari. To strive 
and to do, and persevere in the exercise of goodness, 
is called Ahh^asa or continued practice and, we are 
told : “Strive and see that even to the limping man 
who by practice strives, the mountains give 
way.” And this is only from one source among 
man}’' sources of Indian Theism. Men are some- 
times, if not often, better than their creeds. Our 
religious systems and literatures liave branched forth 
into so many directions that they aflbrd abundant 
material to any critic to build upon them his own 
theory as to our character, But in this mass of 
systems, philosophies and books, the fairest way 
of finding the real truth is this — to see what 
people in their daily life say and do, Kabir’s 
saying, “ Kara Karani Kare to Naraka Narayan 
Hoya: (If a man act, he can become divine) has pass* 
ed into a proverb throughout India, and even the 
peasant lisps it. The Hindu at the beginning of 
almost every act of devotion utters the hymn 
which even children know by heart and which 
runs thus ; — 

“ I bow before Him and pray for His Grace, 
which gives speech to even the dumb and enables 
ev^n the lame tp cross mountain$.^’ Hi^d th^ 
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Karma, doctrine, as Dr. Macnicol one-sidedly re- 
presents it, prevailed in India and sorely 
entered into the lives, individual and social, 
of the people, we Indians would have by this 
time shared the fate of the nations of the past 
and been gathered with the dead. 

But says Dr. Macnicol, “ a rigid legalism/* 
born of the doctrine of Karma ^ has hampered “a 
free ethical activity ” as a result of Indian 
Theistic systems. So far we may agree ; but 
when he goes on to remark that the school of 
BhaJeti mitigates the hopelessness of the situation 
only to the extent of embodying the law in the 
person of a law-giver, while still the idea of law 
“ remains,’* because oven then God to the lihakta 
(devotee) remains a stern, inexorable law-giver, 
with none of the grace of forgiveness such as 
comes from a lledeemer, Dr. Macnicol gives , us 
but a caricature, not a fair account, of the doc- 
trines and of the Saints of the Bhakti School. 
These Saints taught, and millions of people in 
India hold and find comfort in the belief 
that God is the Redeemer. That idea which 
sustains the masses in particular among us and 
makes them toil on in this world and endure the 
adversities of life is best familiarised to them by 
the figure of God standing as Mother to his de- 
votee ready to pour grace into his heart. 

In support of his view, Dr. Macnicol cites “ a 
single illustration ” from “ an account that a 
Brahman convert to Christianity has given of 
what he was taught of the Karma doctrine *’ in 
his home by his mother (see page 2. *12). Such 
** single illustrations” are misleading and not fully 
representative of the Indian home or theistic 
thought in India. They remind mo of an incident 
during my college life, when an English Profos.soi 
in explaining the lines of .an English poet, in 
which reference is made to St. Paul’s comparison 
of God to a potter having “ power over the clay of 
the same lump to make one vessel unto honour 
And another unto dishonour,” vehemently des- 


cribed St. Paul as preaching an absurd doc- 
trin^, which made God a tyrant, and man a victim 
of^ate. Nor is Dr. Macnicol’s representation of the 
Oua doctrine as to “ disinterested action ’* faithful 
to the original. He admits that the GiCa has “ a 
nobler ethical order correcting the less noble legal 
one,** but the correction, he thinks, is unethical in 
its content and eflect, bectiuse, he says, getting 
rid absolutely of “ desire **, whether good or evil, 
the Gifa gets rid of motive to action altogether 
with the result that it confounds or rather is apt 
to confound “ conscience witli covetousness.** Jf 
this view is correct, “ disinterested action^ which is 
by all great religions regarded as the highest life^ 
is wanting in the safeguard of conscience and ends 
in covetousjioss. All the real good in the world, 
said Mr. Lloyd George some time ago, has been 
due to disinterested action^ which is the same as 
action done without any desire of good or evil. 
Dr. Macnicol says : “ There is nothing in the 
world or out of it, we may be sure, that is better 
than a good will.” Quite so, but where does the 
Gita get rid of the Will so as to destroy itself and 
desire absolutely ( If Dr» Macnicol will turn to 
the Jnaneshwariy which i.s a commentary on the 
Gita, and if he will read Eknath’s Bluigwat^ he 
will find what the Gita and the Bhakti school 
mean when they preach the gospel of dis- 
interestedness in the performance of one’s 
duty and “ freedom from desire.” The Will 
or Mana is the seat of desire but the Will 
left to itself uncontrolled is unsteady and 
hankers for worldly things ; there is, however, 
another faculty, viz., (Bmhlhi) which is the same 
as Conscience and means what the Bible calls 
Undeifitanding. To it the Will has to be subject. 
When, thovoforo, tho^ Gita speaks of “ freedom 
from desire,” it means subjecting tho Will which 
is the seat of Desire to Bnddhi or Conscience and 
directing them both oGtively to God by surrender- 
ing them to Him and receiving^ His Grace. 
“Make the Will which is the seat of Desire subser- 
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vient to Buddhi (Conscience), associate the two 
together, and your Ahankara (the ignoble ^o) 
which always goes after the Will will follow and 
merge in Conscience ; and actions done in that 
spirit will partake of the divine.” That is how 
Jncmeahwara explains the Gita doctrine. Hardest 
of ideals no doubt ! It is the same as the ideal of 
Christianity — but how stand some of the Chris- 
tian Nations as to its realisation ? That, however, 
does not lessen the Light of Him who preached : 
“ My Kingdom is not of this World,” and got rid 
of«worldly desires altogether and taught us too 
to get rid of them. “ He who loses his life shall 
gain it what does that mean but ‘ give up 
worldly desires, find your centre in Go'd and then 
the World becomes a heaven. That is^ what the 
Gita teaches too. 

But Dr. Macnicol does not see much of Grace 
in Indian Theism. His idea of that Theism in 
point of God and His Grace is described by him 
in a figure of speech, contrasting it with the 
Grace of God ^ preached by Christianity. The 
Indian Theist, says Dr. Macnicol, endeavours to 
climb to God, a remote God, the same as Aristotle’s 
“ unmoved Mover,” “ a distant Mind,”— whereas 
the Christian’s conception of God is the Redeemer, 
who “ descends among men.” There again the 
picture, so far as Indian Theism is concerned, is 
not true to the original, is far from it. To 
answer Dr, Macnicol on this head, one need not 
appeal only to the meaning of the word Avatar,, 
ijd,, incarnation. That word means God descend- 
ing among men. Whether we go tc^ the bpani- 
shads or the Gita or the Saints of the Bhakti 
School, the one idea which dominates them as 
their central principle, generally speaking, is that 
of God residing in tlie hejirt, rfady witli His 
Gmce. When Shri J naiieshwara says, “ (^od 
is not found by the Vedas or the learned or 
the great but descends into the huts of the 
lowly when they remember Him,” he is using a 
thought which \heA been a rich inheritance of 


Indian Theism from, at all events, the times of 
the Upanishads, and which has permeated the life 
of the people so as to make them calm, enduring, 
contented, and forgiving. When borrowing his 
language from the Upanishads, Dr. Macnicol lays 
stress on the idea of ** climbing to God ” as the 
obsessing thought of Indian Theism, he forgets 
that the Upanishads were the visions of poets, 
who saw the deepest of truths as by a fiash of the 
Fire Divine. Tennyson, a Christian Poet, has 
used the same figure of speech, not to say that 
St. Paul delighted in a similar figure when he 
spoke of having been caught in the seventh 
heaven. To pick and choose such figures of 
speech, and use them to blur the lights of Indian 
, Theism, is not to use it fairly. 

Space forbids my noticing other points in Dr. 
Macnicol’s suggestive book. While I agree with 
him that Indian Theism has failed to abolish 
idolatry and caste, that the Indian bias is 
towards metaphysics, and that the evolution of 
our theistic thought has been maiTed by excessive 
intellectualism, 1 cannot subscribe to his main 

argument in the book that our Theism has failed 
to give us a fully fashibned ideal of goodness ” 
“ ethical order ,” and divine fellowship,’* 
and that it has been unfruitful in the evo- 
lution of righteousness. J^ore particularly, do I 
protest against his view that ** to Hindus in all 
periods of their religious history, the primary 
concern is with the problem of deliverance, while 
the question of what is God or whether there is a 
“God at all is secondary.” There are those who 
say that the Hindus have suifered among the 
nations, because they have been primarily after 
God and neglected the world. If any one pre- 
judiced against Christianity, and possessing the 
literary capacity of Dr. Macnicol, were to write a 
book on Christian Theism, he could equally 
produce a book as one-sided in its facts, thoughts, 
und tendencies as Dr. Macnicol’s book on Indian 
Theism. We Indians have to learn much, and 
acquire more in point of what Gladstone, 1 bblieve, 
once Called moral at/detidsm. But, as the late Sir 
William-Lee-Warner, himself a devout Christian, 
once wrote, the people of India have a moraleense 
which in some respects Western nations may well 
envy. . ‘ 



ALL BIGHTS KESERVED. 

MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DATTA 

BY MR. aHUMBU CHUWDER DEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T. 

ADHUSUDAN Datta who assumed the 
outlandish title of * Michael ’ courted the 
Muse of poetry when he was quite in his 
* teens. But as ill luck would have it, he 
made his addresses, not to his native muse 
but to the goddess of English poetry. In fact, 
he at first held his native tongue in utter 
contempt and was almost ashamed to talk in 
Bengali. The earliest result of his courting 
the muse of English poetry was “ The Captive 
Lady,” which plainly shows that the young 
poet really possessed genius of no common 
oi'der. This was follow'od by another piece which, 
too, did him much credit. But Madhusudan was 
nothing if not ambitious in the matter of gaining 
literary renown, lie clearly saw that though his 
English verses were not of the ordinary run, yet 
they fell far short of securing for him fame* of a 
very high order ; and that it was impossible for 
him to rise to the level of Milton and Shakes- 
peare, of even of Byron. When he found that 
he could not prove a rival to the great poets 
of England or even to come near them, he 
turned his attention towards his own native tongue, 
and his eagerness was such that the hatred he had 
hitherto borne to it was turned into love, and he 
became a warm advocate of Bengali. It is not 
known when and how he studied Sanskrit and 
Bengali, but it is certain that when he commenced 
to write Bengali poetry, he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Bengali, and his stock of words was 
so very rich, varied and abundant that he must 
have studied Sanskrit to great advantage. His 
Bengali poetical career commenced in 1860, and 
for a little over three years he worked so very 
hard at it that within that short peiiod ho 
brought out several very excellent works of sorts ; 
and what is very strange indeed, did not follow 
the beaten track, but struck out a path for him- 
self in which he utlimately gained undying fame. 
Blank verse was unknown to Bengali poetry ns 
it was in vogue at the time. He was the first to 
introduce it in the teeth of strong opposition. 
When the Megnadhadh, written in that verso, 
first appeared, a hue and cry was raised against 
the author, and even well-educated men thought 
that the attempt was sure to fail. Not to speak 
of others, Babu Hem (Ihandra Banerji, himself a 
poet of a high order and also a good judge of 


poetry, was candid enough to say that like others 
he, too, had thought that the attempt did not 
auger w|ll; but when after constant reading he 
^aine to appreciate fully the beauty of the poem 
in its peculiar metrical construction, he had to 
change his former opinion and instead of condemn- 
ing the attempt as hopeless, deemed it just and 
proper to say much in its praised In this way 
tho fame of Madhusudan in the poetical world 
rose very high and some people began td think 
that he had succeeded in displacing Bharat 
Chandra himself from the high pedestal on which 
he had all along stood and taking his place which 
was at the very height. Our hero is now regarded 
as tho premier poet of Bengal, though our Pandits, 
in whose eye blank verse is almost an ugliness 
instead of being a beauty, still regard Bharat as 
tho prince of Eengali poets. 

One charaoteiistic of genius is eccentricity and 
this feature is strikingly visible in Madhusudan’s 
character. Like an errant planet it was 
not unoften that he stepped out of his usual 
track. In fact, ho was restless almost to a fault, 
and he could not be made to do^ the same thing 
for a long time. But when the bias was on him, 
he would go on working without intermission. 
This tendency showed itself the best when he 
began his Bengali poetical career. Ue went on 
writing poem after poem for over three years at 
a stretch and then lie took to other pursuits. I'he 
marvellous activity, which he showed in those 
years, is evidenced by the fact of liis liaving 
proiluced several very excellent poems, dramas 
and farces during that period. Madhusudan, it 
seems, wrote very fast and seldom blotted 
u line, so that if ,'he had continued his 
labours for a good length of time, he might 
have proved a veiy voluminous author. But, 
as it i.s, ho wrote only for a few years and 
such was tho fecundity of his genius and the 
facility of his pen that witliiu that comparatively 
short period he was able to produce a goodly 
nuntber of works and those of the best kind. 
Indeed, our hero was one out of a chosen few, and 
he has loft "a nam*o which future generations 
would not willingly let die, being that of one who 
has added much to the literature of his country 
and greatly eniiched its language. Certain it is 
that no monument has been raised to comme- 
morate his glorious name ; but doe% he really need 
any outward mark of fame, whose sacied memory 
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has been enshrined in that best and holiest 
sanctuary, namely, the sanctuary of the iiuman 
heiirt ! Indeed, such memorial, as he himselr^o 
sweetly in his farewell song to his native 
land, has nothing to equal it in hoary antiquity 
and is entitled to the highest reganl. 

Madhusudau was bt/rn at Sagardarf in the 
Jennu District in a lespectable Kayastha 
family in the year of grace 1828, a year which is 
also memorable in the administrative annals of 
British India, inavsniuch as it was the commence- 
ment of the happy rulo of the good and great 
Goverqor-Oeneral, Lord William Bentinck, whose 
laudable memory is cherished with the fondest 
regard by the natives of India. Madhusudan’s 
father, llaj Narayan Ditta, was a substantial 
gentleman, and might have even passed for a 
rich man. He was a well-known pleader of the 
Calcutta Sadar Dewani Adalat, and his income 
was (juite in keeping with his reputation at the 
bar. He had built a big house at KU'dderpore, 
where he lived in a manner (|uite becoming his 
position in society. Madhusudan’s mother, 
Janhavi Dasi, was the daughter of Gouri Charan 
Ghosh, Zemindar of KLatipara in his native 
district of Jessore. Thus both on the father’s 
and the mother’s side, the subject of this memoir 
was a child of Ijick, and he might well be said to 
have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth ; 
and as he was the only surviving son of his 
father, the two sous who were born after him 
having died very young, he was courted and 
caressed by all. Thus pa.ssed his infant days 
until he readied his lifbh year when, according to 
old well-worn custom which still prevails in 
rural Bengal, he was sent to the village Patasala 
to learn the rudiments of Bengali learning. The 
school was of the oKl hidebound type, and its 
range of teaching was of a limited character. In 
fact, if the Mahasaya, as the schoolmaster was 
called, succeeded in teaching a boy the Three ll’s, 
he thought that he had done the utmost of his 
duty and need not go farther. Indeed, his own 
knowledge did not extend much beyond what he 
generally taught to his boys. As Madbusudan 
was a precocious boy and possessed intelligence 
far above his years, ho in a comparatively siiort 
time learned all that the Gnra had to teach him 
and was quite in a position '^^to hid adieu to his 
primitive Alma Mater. When Raj narayan B.ibu 
came to know that his beloved son had 
completed his elementary education, be thought 
of taking him over to Calcutta and placing him 
in an English school. But for some reason 
other, he could not ^arry out his intent until his 


son stepped into his eighth year. 

COLLEGE LIFE AND , CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Madhusudfin had certainly heard of Calcutta, 
but had not seen it before, so that when he was 
brought to it for the first time, he found himself 
as it were in a fairy land. The “ City of Palaces ” 
excited wonder in his mind, and he was more 
than pleased with all he saw. The new scenes and 
sights which he witnessed all round him fired his 
imagination and tickled his fancy. But though 
his sense of the beautiful and the pleasurable was 
thus agreeably moved, he never for one moment 
forgot his distant homo, sweet home, and all its 
pleasures, more especially the pleasure which he 
enjoyed in the company of his dear mother, whom 
ho held in the highest regard. After some time 
had passed in this way, one fine morning the 
boy was taken by his father over to the Hindu 
College and was admitted into the lowest form 
thereof, as ho was then a perfect stranger to 
English. Being thus initiated into the sanctuary 
of learning, Madhusudan with his usual zeal and 
earnestness commenced to grind the alphabet and 
no v^ond^r that he masteied it in an incredibly 
short time. This struck the teacher as some- 
what strange, and he began to take special 
interest in the young alamnuB. hn fact, Madhu- 
sudan made unusually rapid progress in his 
studies, and was liked by all who came in contact 
with him. In this way ho rose higher andhighnr 
in the ladder and was looked upon as a prodigy, 
who was sure to make a mark in the world, if 
God only .spared his life. In connection with his 
academical success, it may not bo amiss to mention 
that among his College friends was Bhudev 
Mukherji, who afterwards rose very high in 
the education department ; and it was to Bhuder 
that Madhu.sudan, in 1 871, wrote a let ter regarding 
his prose epic, Ilectorbadh, In this letter ho was 
exuberant in his prai.se of his friend for tho very 
eminent service which the latter had done and was 
still doing to the cause of Bengali language and 
liteiature. The two young men became fast 
friends, and it is not at all surprising that they 
did so, for both were remarkable for surpassing 
talents, both .stood high in the class, both carried 
off prizes and medals at the examination, and 
both basked in the sunshine of ollicial favour. 

But English education, while it stored the 
mind of Madhusudan with useful knowledge, 
alienated him from his native tongue so that the 
more his love of English grew, the greater became 
his hatred of Bengali, which he did not berate 
to brand as a barborous language,” not fit to bii 
leaimed by a gentleman. This hatred grew mere 
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and more intense as years rolled by, and the acme 
was reached when he ceased to speak it except at 
home. The case of Bhndev was, however, the 
very reverse ; he always retained his ardent 
love of Bengali, although like Madhusudan he 
had acquired ajnastery over the English language** 
But Madhusudan ’s hatred was not uningenuous : 
it was not confined to the Bengali language, but 
had a wider range and ejctonded to Hindu 
manners and customs, and what is so closely con- 
nected with these — Hindu religion also. In fact, 
he came to hate everything Hindu and was, 
therefore, regarded as one who was Hindu only 
in name and outlandish in other respects. It is 
not easy to make out what it was that brought 
about this great change in his mind. But it 
seems that his natural restlessness had much to 
do with it. (Jenius tliat he w.as, he po.ssessed in 
an eininenh degiee that which characterises it in 
especial, namely, eccentricity. Tie could not rest 
long in one subject, but like a wandering star was* 
generally found to be always on the move. It 
was his nature to make one line of conduct give 
place to another, not because the latter was -the 
better of the t>vo, but because it might turn out 
to be the better course. In fact, he made change 
for change’s sake. This tendency to make change.s 
had probably a good deal to do with the change of 
hi.s ancestral religion and his adoption of Christia- 
nity. The Hindu College in whi(?h he was edu- 
cated carefully excluded religious teacliing from 
the curriculum of its studies ; and it would not 
be too much to say that ho could not hav^e heard 
one word regarding the Christian religion within 
its precincts. But it seems that attracted by the 
ripe scholarship and in.spiring personality of the 
Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerji,^ the recognized 
head of native converts, Madhusudan may have 
sought his acquaintance and afterwards come 
under his influence ; and itr was by force of 
example which his new friend presented before 
him that he thought of cllanging the religion of 
his forefathers. Madhusudan’s father does not 
appear to have taken much thought about his 
son, evidently thinking, though erroneously, that 
he had done his whole duty by paying for his edu- 
cation and maintaining him in comfort, not caring 
to know in what direction the trend of his 
thought was moving. In fact, Babu Rajnnrayan, 
who had pretty large practice at the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat, whs so much involved in his 
professional duties that he hardly found time to 
watch the movements of his son, and to set them 

(1) This genlileman had, it seems, become a Christian 
towit^ds the ^ad of 1836, or in the beginning of 1837. 


right, if he thought that he was going astray. 
This culpable caj'elessness on his part, as the 
serjfiol showed, he had to pny for very dearly; 
but the evil had been done once for all, and it was 
too late to hope for its reparation. Barely had 
Madhusudan completed liis sixteenth year, that 
is, after fee had been eight years in the Hindu 
College, he, to the wonder and amazement of 
most of his relatives and friends, more especially 
of the much grieved father and mother, changed 
the religion in which ho was born, and became a 
convert to Christianity. On this occasion the 
initial ‘ Sri ’ of his name was dropped and the 
outlandish ‘ Micdiaol ’ took its place. ^ IVfarlJiu- 
siidari’s adoption of Cljristianity was almost 
a freak of fancy : it was erroneous frCin 
beginning to end. Jt did not emanate from 
horuvst conviction, f()r it appears that he had not 
read or le.'umed much of Cljristianity so as to bo 
able to juilge of its rcvil character, and thei*e is 
ample (jvi(j|3nce to show that he never in his life 
cared to be ac(|uainted with its principles and 
doctrines. 

Though by his change of religion, Madhusudan 
dealt a very severe blow to his parents’ hearts, 
still the old much-affected man, his father, did not 
altogether alienate his affection from him but 
'continued to pay for his education,* and when in 
consequence of his liaving become a Christian, he 
had to change the Hindu College for the Bishop’s 
College, he regularly paid his College fee and other 
expenses for the four years he remained in that 
College. While prosc'cuting his studies at the 
Bishop’s College, Madhusudan received special 
favour from the Rev. K. M. Banerji, who was 
one of its professors. As was expected, Madhu- 
gudan made rapid progress in his classical course, 
and was considered the Doyen of his class. No 
wonder that he became an eyesore to his 
European and Eurasian class fellows, but ns 
Rev. K. M. Banerji took special interest in his 
welfare, they could not do any harm or injury to 

(2) MadhuRudan published a shoit hymn in English 
on the occanion of bis baptism on 9th February 1842. 
The time was opportune for Christianity when * } oung 
Beiignji'as Hindu students were called in derision, thought 
it glorious to eat beef and drink brandy in the most public 
and ostentatiouH way. Lai Bibari De, who afterwards 
BO highly distingaished himself by his literary acquire- 
ments, was oonverted in t> e yeur following. He was one 
of the finest fruits of the evangelical labours of Dr. Duff, 
who has justly been styhd the prince of Indian Missio- 
naries. This Scottish gentleman was a remarkable 
character. He united vast and varied learning with 
great oratorical powers and by the vigour of his high 
mental might excercised an infiiience so very beneficial 
to the cause of Christianity in India, 
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him. Among classical poets, Homer and Vergir 
almost monopolised his regard, and' it is well 
known that he had read the Iliad and the AenSa<i 
many a time and oft. In fact, Sir William Jones 
was not more fond of Milton and Fardu.si than 
Madhusudan was of Homer and Vergil, and my 
most firm belief is, that if he had not cead and 
re-read the Iliad and the Aenead, he could not 
have made Megnadhadh such a thing of beauty 
as it pre-eminently is. But though in this poem 
there is much that is borrowed, still the borrowing 
has been so skilfully done that one is apt to for- 
get the original in the imitation. 

AmJng English poets, Madhusudan valued 
Milton very highly,, and seems to have placed 
him on a somewhat higher pedestal than Shakes- 
peare himself. In ,a letter to one of his friends, 
he wrote that he might rival Horace, Virgil and 
Bhnratchandra, but he could nob approach the 
author of the sublime epic, “ Paradise Lost,” ; he 
was inimitable. Indeed, Milton was a^poet of a 
very high order, and Dryden by his well-known 
epigram means to say that in Milton are 
happily joined Homer and Vergil. The Hare 
brothers, however, have condemned that epigram 
as silly, but there is no doubt that Milton’s 
poetical ginius is conspicuous for its extraordinary 
merit, and that the “ Paradise Lost” is one of the 
few wonders which the poetical world possesses. 
Michael Madhusudan’s Jifegnadhadh has made an 
epoch in Bengali literature, and as long as the 
language in which it is written will last, it shall 
continue to receive due meed of pi-aise from all 
lovers of learning. 

MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN IN MADRAS. 

When Michael Madhusudan found that he had 
got together a fair knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
he thought of putting a period to his academical 
career. Up to this time his father had regularly 
supplied him with all the ways and means, but 

did not like to remain a burden to him any 
longer. So bidding a long adieu to his alma 
mater, he sought for employment, but not finding 
any to his mind at Calcutta, he went to Madras 
to try bis fortune there. He seems to have had 
another motive in leaving Calcutta, and that was 
to go in search of a partner to his life, of whom 
he had begun to feel the wapt. In the Diary of 
Gaurdas Rasack, who was one of liis most inti- 
mate friends, occurs the following entry : — 

“ 20th July 1856 — Mr. M. S. Dutt gave me 
the following song : — 

Wtten Vii a young and gay reoruH, 

Just landed at Madras, 


1 thought to lead a sober life 
With a fine black shining lass. 

I roved about from place to plaoe 
Until I found my Mathonia 
Oh I What a charming girl she was 
With her Thananania." 

* As Michael Madhusudan was not a man of rank 
or riches — in fact, he was almost penniless when 
he landed at Madras — and as his personal appear- 
ance was anything but handsome, he thought he 
had no alternative leff but to try to gratify the 
desire of his heart by having recourse to his 
varied learning and high intellectual powers. He, 
accordingly, commenced contributing articles to 
some of the papetrs and periodicals of that import- 
ant cit3% and as he possessed a powerful pen and 
w.as well able to write on a variety of subjects, 
his fame as a paragraph writer spread far and 
wide, and not only did his literary labours bring 
some money into his pocket, it also made him 
acquainted with some of the eminent men of the 
land, of whom the Piincipal of the Madras 
College was one. This gentleman who was a 
very learned man himself, and also knew to 
appi‘ecia1io merit wlierovcr it was found, finding 
that the young native convert was quite out of 
the common, entertained high regard for him, 
and it was not unoften that he invited him to 
his house. The good Principal had a fair charm- 
ing daughter who was well grounded in literature 
and the fine arts. She soon found that their 
Indian guest was not an ordinary mortal but was 
adorned with qualities of a very high order. She 
came to like Madhusudan, and it was not long 
before this liking was ripened into love. It is 
commonly said that the course of love does not 
run smooth. But in this case it had an even 
tenour all through. At any* rate, the father who 
was a man of broad nnd liberal views and had no 
prejudice against having connubial connection 
with other than Britrsh-born people, did not place 
any obstacle in the way Unlike Brabantio who 
was dead agaflist having his daughter Desdemona 
united in holy wedlock to Othello, the Moor, 
he thinking that his daughter made a 

good choice consented to her wedding to 
Madhusudan, even though the latter was a poor 
native of the rioil and a perfect Hottentot to 
boot. The nuptials took place in the ordinary 
way without pomp and circumstance, and the 
wedded pair began their married life happily and 
peacefully. 

(To be continued,) ' 



THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY 

BY I'KOF. FKKRANU E. OOKLET. M.A. 


THK title of the book* suggests the line of 
its main thesis — that wars arise, and must 
be expected to arise, for lack of governance 
among the Powers of the world. In every civilis- 
ed State, law prevails iu all the relntionsof man 
and man, and there is a^trong arm to coerce 
the wrong-doer. But as betwc^m State and State, 
there is no law, no control ; even if there wore a 
law, there is no power to enforce it. They are 
still in the st^i^e of nature — a st:»te, as Hobbes 
reminds us, of per})etu.al war, artuil, or potential 
and imminent. In default of law, and a power 
to enforce it, the strong nations attempt to lord it 
over the weak, the weak to ])rotecb tlieniscdves by 
combining against tlie strong. So we come to 
the tangle of antagonistic alliances, arid the 
cherished British doctrine of the Balance of 
Power. As long ns this c ondition of mutual sus- 
picion and i n^t is allowed t ' continue, wars 
are inevitable. Kuli P )W('i in turn endeavours 
to make itself secure against attack ; but the 
armaments and alliances by which it seeks to 
protect itself make it the more formidable to other 
Powers, which not unreasonably .seek to guard 
against it. “ The armaments engender fear, the 
fear in turn engendei*s arm.aments, and in that 
vicious circle turns the policy of Europe ” (p. 94). 
“ The European anarchy inevitably provokes that 
state of mind in the Powers, .and . . . tht^yall live 
constantly under th 0 (|^ threat of war " (p. 1 35). 
This being so, it is idle^ look fo# the cause of 
.this war, or of any war, in the particular acts of 
any particular Power. These can at most precipi- 
tate a war, or decide the momoht of its outbreak. 
The real cause of all our wars lies in the European 
anarchy. As long as that continues, wars are (as 
many have always held) inevitable. 

It would be hard to deny altogether the truth 
of Mr. Dickinson’s indictment. In developing it, 

* The European Anarohy. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
George Allen and Unwic, Ltd. Cash- price in Great 
Britain, 2s. nett. 
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he /summarises very eflectively the course of 
recent European history, and displays considerable 
acuteness in his analysis of critical episodes,^ 
Thus, lu^shows clearly how the Naval Holiday ” 
scheme neturally led to no result but a deepening 
of mutual suspicion between Britain and Germany, 
and the fostering of Jingoism in both countries 
(pp. G8-77). Again, in handling the successive 
Morocco crises, he emphasises their effeclj in en- 
hancing the eventual tension, and so preparing 
for war, even though in the crises themselves»tho 
n.itions worked, and worked successfully, to pre- 
serve peace (pp. 114-121). Under such condi- 
tions, he argues, war was bound to come, nor can 
a lasting |jeace be achieved by the crushing or 
oven the destruction of any particular Power, but 
only by a change of spirit. “ While nations 
contiiuio to contend for power, while they refuse 
to substitute law for force, there will continue to 
be wars ” (p. 145). The only possible way of 
escape he finds “ in the taking of* certain deter- 
minations ” — “the nations must submit to law 
and to right in the settlement of their disjjutes ” 
and “ they must reserve force for the coercion of 
the law-breaker” (p. 151). 

On the immediate guilt of Germany in bringing 
about the war of 191 4, Mr. Dickinson speaks with 
no uncertain sound. His conviction that all the 
Powers are responsible for perpetuating a con- 
dition that makes war at some time inevitable 
does not blind him to tlie fact that Germany 
chose war, and in that sense forced it on the 
other Powers at a particular juncture. The 
Goniinn attempt to fasten the responsibility on 
England he dismisses as childish, “The German 
Powers delibdlately* take an action which the 
whole past history of Europe shows must almost 
certainly lead to n European war, and they then 
turn round upon Sir Edward Grey and put the 
blame on him, because ho did Vot succeed in 
proventing^the (jpnsequences of their own action,” 
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(p. 125). And he quotes, with approval, from* 
one of the Belgian ambassadors (fav<lbrite autho- 
rities with Mr. Dickinsofe), “ It was the ultimalSiyn 
frou^ Germany to Russia, sent to St. Petersburg 
"^at the very moment when the Vienna Cabinet 
was showing itself more disposed to coftciliation, 
which let loose the war ” (p. 132). Again, after 
emphasising our uncertainty as to tlie possible 
motives of Germany, he adds : What we do 
know is, that it was the German ultimatum that 
precipitated the war” (p. 133). lie insists, how- 
ever, that this particular guilt of Germany, how- 
ever patent, must be viewed .against the general 
complicity of the Powers in perpetuating the 
atmosphere that makes war possible and inevita- 
ble ; and that in face of that complicity it is both 
unjust and futile to talk of “ punishing Germany 
as some do — unjust, because others share in the 
guilt ; futile, because if there were no Germany, 
some other Power would certainly precipitate war 
sooner or later. 

With a greflit part of Mr. Dickinson’s main 
position, I find myself in very cordial .agreement. 
If it were not unspeakably tragic, the present war 
would be unspeakably silly. In personal relations, 
civilised communities have long ago succeeded in 
replacing force by law. It sets the collective good 
sense of Europe in a very sorry light that after 
centuries J of civilisation no better way can be 
found to settle the nations’ disputes than the 
bloody arbitrament of war. Simply from the 
point of view 'of material waste, war, especially 
war on the present scale, is deplorable ; when we 
look to the sacrifice of the flower «of our young 
manhood, it is diabolical in its folly. Fjom every 
point of view, we may second the author’s dasire 
that a way may be found to terminate the 
European anarchy, and in* the ‘settlement of 
national os of personal disputes to substitute law 
for force. 

Nevertheless, I dissent very emphatically from 
many of the implications of this book. For al]^ 


hie acuteness, Mr. Dickinson has faHed to go deep 
enough in his analysis of cause and effect ; in his 
despair at the appearance of anarchy, he has 
failed to see how far we had actually' advanced 
towards the goal he would urge us all to aim at. 
Mr. Dickinson holds Germany guilty of precipi- 
tating a war which might have been postponed. 
Her sin is really muHi more grievous. Hors is 
the responsibility for choosing war in preference 
to peace, for plunging Europe into a contest that 
might have been avoided. This view can be 
fairly substantiated from Mr. Dickinson’s own 
pages. 

In his anxiety to distribute the guilt for the 
state that renders war inevitable, he overlooks an 
important difference between Germany and the 
other Powers. Germany was avowedly seeking 
World-Power (Weltmacht) in a sense not true of 
the rest. Elsewhere he admits the contrast. 
“ The English and the French, too, [no leSwS than 
the Germans] believe their civilization to be the 
best in the world. But English common-sense 
and French sanity wouM prevent them from 
announcing to other peoples that they proposed 
to conquer them, morally or materially, for their 
good” (p. 49). In other words, England and 
France are prepared to live and let live : Germany 
is not. Europe as a whole was, in fact, working 
for the establishment of a European control of 
Hiorny political questions in place of their settle- 
ment by force of arms. 'And the support 
given by GeipiaDy to the cause of peace in the 
Morocco settlement and in the Balkan crisis of 
1912 13, which Mr, Dickinson fully acknowledges 
(p. 121), only throws into sharper relief her re- 
fusal to allow the Austro- Serbian imbroglio to be 
settled by the same beneficent means. The fAct 
that she chose war in 1914, obose it when her 
Ally was at the eleventh hour seeking to avoid it, 
suggests that her previous efforts for peace were 
prompted not by disinterested enthusiaem but 
by considerations of policy. 
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The failure of the nations to make much head- 
way with arbitration proposals, which Mr. 
Dickinson (pp. 91-94) uses to emphasise the 
baleful effects of mutual suspicion, should not be 
allowed to obscure the significance of the very 
successful attempts that had been made to arrive 
at international agreement^^. In this connection, 
Mr. Dickinson is* guilty of a serious llipse in the 
vicious turn he gives to the history of the TripU 
Entmie. “ The accession of Great Britain to 
what then became known as the ‘ Triple Entente 
is determined by the treaty of 1904 with France 
. . . and by ^the treaty of 1 907 with Russia ” 
(p. 16, footnote). With the dates staring him in 
the face, Mr. Dickinson ought to have seen his 
error. Those who were in England between 190^ 
and 1907 can see the fallacy of thus telescoping 
events. After many years of tension, of which 
the Fashoda incident betrayed the danger, Eng- 
land and France sucoeeded, in 1904, in. coming 
to an understanding, and so removing the pro- 
bable occasions k>r war. But the relations of 
England and Russia remained at the mercy of 
those “ frontier incidents ’’ and the like which so 
readily lead to w^-r, until, in 1907, a similar 
agreement was arrived at. Then, and then only, 
did it become possible to speak of a “ Triple 
Nor was it beyond the bounds of the 
conceivable that similar agreements might even- 
tually be concluded with (Germany, if Germany had 
not cherished the ambition not merely to live on 
good terms with her neighbours but to dominate 
the world. When, therefore, Mr. Dickinson tolls 
us that all States alike “ are bound by no code of 
right in their relations to one another ; that law 
between them is, and must be, as fragile as a 
cobweb stretched before the mouth of a cannon ; 
that force is the only rule and the only determinant 
of their differences, and, that the only real question 
is, when and how the appeal to force may most 
advantageously be made ” (p. 150), we are entit- 
led to snswer — No; not all: the others have 


endeavoured, honestly, if blunderingly, to secure 
peaceful settlements; Germany, and Germany 
alone, has insisted on resorting to war.* 

In 1914, as Mr. Dickinson apparently admits, 
Britain ^nd France certainly, with Italy so far as 
she came kito it, and Russia probably, were work- 
ing fo) settlement on a European basis. Germany, 
whom Mr. Dickinson admits to have been conspi- 
cuously opposed to arbitration in general, whom 
we know to have been intent on world -(gemina- 
tion, who is again found guilty of supporting 
Austria-Hungary when, in 1909, she “ defied-tho 
public law of Europe ” (p. 109) —this Germany 
slammed the door in the face of peace, and (for 
purposes of her own) “ let loose the war.'^ If 

this is so-j-and 1 have done no more than gather 
up some of Mr. Dickinson's admissions — is it too 
much to sfty, though he denies it, that Germany 
hfid been pursuing for years past a policy of war, 
while all the other Powers had been pursuing a 
policy of peace " (p. 135) ? 

On this view, the “ punishment " of Germany, 
as contemplated by the Powers, takes on a 
diflerent complexion. It need be* neither unjust 
nor futile. Gonnany must be punished as the 
wrong-doer in n sense which this book obscures — 
not as the juithor, as it happened, of a war that 
was bound tu come, but as the Power that strove 
for war when others strove for ponce. Her 
punishment is de.sorved. Nor need it be in- 
effectual. Punishment is not mere retribution : 
it seeks to be corrective towards the criminal 
deterrent to others. In the interest of that 
“public law of Europe,” which Germany has 
defied, she must be punished — for her own sake 
for the sake of tiie world. Germany has both 
preached and practised the “ gospel of sueveess.” 
She chose war, in defiance of right, because she 
thought it paid. She must learn, by punishment, 
that it does not oven pay. The first step 
towards Mr. Dickinson’s two ‘desiderata — the 
substitution of law for force, and the reservation 
of f(nce for the coercion of the wrong doer — is the 
exercise of th# united strength of the nations for 
the chastisement of that Power which has, by his 
own confession, set at defiance “ the public law of 
Europe.” 

* 1b there not aigniflcanoe alsc^ in Gern)ao 3 '’B 
conception of a treaty as no more than “a scrap of 
paper 
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It is steadily my opinion that theie is an ahsolvte nvcessHy of keeping np the concord of this hmpire 
hy a unity of spirit through a diversity of operations. — Jiurke. 


UST we still be satisfied with mere counsell- 
ing the Governinont, or must ve li.ive 
some immediate over the adminis- 

tration of our affairs ? This (juestion has been 
agitating the country for some time past. 

Our “ represen tati yes ” have the ‘valued, 
right ” of moving Hesolutions in the Legislative 
Council. As is well known, these Resolutions are 
mere lecommeiidations to Government, and are 
no way binding on it, even if they successfully 
perform the almost impossible feat of* passing 
them through the official- ridden Council. These 
Resolutions can, therefore, be regarded only as 
counsel to Government. But is it sufficiently 
known that the President of the Council — an 
official, of course — may prevent any member fiorn 
exercising this harmless right ” by a mere vvoi d 
of his august self ? Lest no one may say that the 
Government of India is not cautious, it has been 
provided in the Regulations that the official we 
have named before may disallow any Resolution 
which he considers hurtful to public interests. 
The same is almost the condition with Bills, the 
difference being tliat they are considered before- 
hand by Government. What however is the 
procedure followed in England? A few linej^ from 
yir Courtney llbert’s book on “Parliament” will 
make it clear. We read : 

Any meinhor of the Boubo of CommonM may introdiicoa 
Bilimto tiiut ot niuvc tiie Houtie for leave to intro- 

duce it. Until recently Uhh motion for leave, which«,wa8 
rarely retuBod, was the preliminary step for the introiluc- 
tion of a Bdl, and the old pr^cLicoie anil usually followed 
inlhe case of iSillB introduced bv private meiubcrs. Hut 
under an vltcratiun of rulcfi made in any member 

may now present a Bill, alter {giving formal notice of hm 
intention to do ho. If he hns obtained the requinifo 
leave or given ihe rcqniHtte notice, the Speaker at the 
proper time cnila his n&ine and thuH invites him to 
present bia Bill. . ^ 

Soj if a Member of the llouse^ of Commou-s has 


to obtiiin leave at all, he has to do so from his 
fellow members, but in Jiidia it is the wish of an 
officii! 1 or oliici.’ils which decides the question, 
Mark the dill’erence and then say" whether we 
have even the iullost liberty of counselling the 
Government. 

A THEORY OF LORO IfARUlNOE. 

Wc, liowever, live in a. strange land, and f 3 ven 
Lord Hardingc was very near to saying that we 
\\ere going too last lor self -guverning institutions. 
In the coiii.^i' of his last spi'ech at the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Coid llaidinge urged what lie 
callou “ patient involution ” of self governing 
institutions in India, and nieidentally remarked 
that selt-government of the Dominions had been 
achieved not by a suildoii act of statesmanship, 
but by a gradual growth ot unity and a raising of 
all classes of the community to the level of their 
enhanced lesponsibilities. The (jUestion is, will 
this theoiy bear the scrutiny of a 'historical 
criticism ? 

Ill STORY OF CANADA. 

As Lord liaiilinge ref cried particularly to the 
Dominions, it is worth while to go into i he history 
of self government in Canada. The first consti- 
tution was granted to it as far back as 1791. It 
created a parliament consisting of an elected 
assembly and a JjBgislativo Council nominated by 
the Governor fur each of the two piovineesof 
Dpper and Lowei’ Canada ; and some yeais after- 
wards the Assemblies undertook the raising of 
mlditional revenue hy taxation. Whnt was the 
result ? We shall allow some one to speak whose 
authoi ity will not be disputed. Bays the well- 
known Sir Alfred Lyall in his Life of Lw'd 
Dufferin : . 
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But the executive power was iu the hands of the 
Governor and his Council, and it naturally became the 
object of the Assemblieft to u£)e their taxing power as an 
instrument for wresting administrative and official 
patronage out of those hands ; while in the Assembly of 
IfOwer Canada, the division between the French and 
English parties was rapidly widened in the contest tor 
superiority by religious tmd racial aniniositics. 
In this province the majority were French, mainly agri- 
cultural, I he English minority held the large farms, 
monopolized the trade, wholesale and retail, were richer 
and more enterprising so that the discord produced by 
these divergent interests bred open disorder^ and when 
Lord Durham reached the colony in 1838, the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada had been suspended. 

Lord Durham had been sent by the British 
Government to study the problems of the country 
on the spot, and in his well known despatch in 
1839, he wrote : “7 jound two nations warring in 
the hosom of a single State , 1 found a straggle not 
of p'inciples hut of races'' Histoi y bears testi- 
mony that Lord Durham was incapable of ex- - 
aggerating the difFerencos for interested motives. 
Son-in-law of Lord Grey, the minister responsible 
for the Reform Act of Lord Durham was 

ultra-liberal in his opinion, and in fact, the 
course he suggested for Canada shows that ho 
could have no motive for exaggeration. “ The 
remedy that Lord Durham suggested was,” says 
Sir Alfred, “ a much more liberal recognition of 
the represen taeive principle in the administra- 
tion.” 

The two provinces were united in one legis- 
lative assembly, and in the first parliament held 
under the Union in 1841 — that is, three short 
yea/rs after the “ 02 >en disorder " — the Governor- 
General formally recognised the system of 
administering the country through responsible 
ministers. Lord Elgin, who ruled from 1847 to 
1854, accorded full scope to the play of represen- 
tative institutions and completely admitted the 
principle that executive power and responsibility 
are vested in ministers commanding a majority in 
the legislature. But notwithstanding this liberal 
expansion of Government towards popular direc- 
tion, revolts and riots continued. There was once 
i n the same administration a revolt in Lower 
Canada causing great damages to French inhabit- 


ants, and when the ministry passed a bill autho- 
risij^g indemnification, “ the British party broke 
oift into furious riots, burnt the Parliament 
House, and demanded the Governor- General’s 
recall.” As the legislative union of the two 
provinces’* had become so fruitful of discord, they 
were separated in 1867, and a confederation was 
formed with these two as well as other States 
under the name of the Dominion of Canada. 

Lord Dufferin assumed the Viceroyalty of 
Canada in 18712. Let us see what was the condi- 
tion of this “ autonomous confederation” at this 

• 

time. We quote again from Sir Alfred Lyall : 

The Red Indians were still but partially tamed and 
settled in the West ; the French population had rarely 
intermingled with the English speaking inhabitants ; and 
these two sections formed political bodies that seldom 
came into contact without friction. In Manitoba, the 
just resentment of the English for Scott’s assassination 
and a determination to punish his murderers, was still 
fierce and firm. 

Such is the history of Canada. Do not all these 
facts show that the theory of patient evolution” 
counted little with the statesmen who gave self- 
government to this country ? They do, as all 
reasonable people will say ; and further will they 
say that the action of those great statesmen has 
been amply justified by the results which have 
followed. Canada’s further political history is 
interesting, as showing the gradual development 
of a policy strictly Canadian, and yet not diver- 
gent from that of the Empire. As long as counsel 
was the rule then, there was no end of strife in 
the country. But when the people got control of 
aliairs in their hands, all discord began to smooth 
down, and Canadian statesmen adopted a system 
of compromise in political matters, and made the 
early and speedy development of the country the 
main tibjcct of their policy. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

® • 

The history of South Africa will disclose the 
existence of the same “ struggle not of principles 
but of races.” It is, indeed, not difficult to guess 
the condition of the country before the Boer War , 
for had there been any love lost Jjetween the 
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Uitlanders and Boers, there would have been no 
wat in South Africa. ^ ^ 

The history of the Transvaal is throughout 
marked by a bitter struggle between the Boers 
and English settlers, and we read in the Enoydo- 
poBdia Britanniea that the conditions became 
serious in the nineties of the last century. The 
English settlers found their burdens increased and 
began to agitate for reforms. ,In 1892, the 
National Union was founded at Johannesburg, and 
for three years petitions, deputations, public meet- 
ings and newspaper articles endeavoured to 
induce President Kruger and his government to 
give some measure of recognition to the steadily 
increasing English population. Urgent represen- 
tations were also made by the Britirh Govern- 
ment. But President Kruger remained as ada- 
mant as before. ^^Nine- tenths of the State revenue 
was contributed by the Uitlanders, yet they had 
not even any Municipal powers.” A petition 
urging the extension of franchise was refused, 
and the situation in 1895 was, we read, “ one of 
great tension.” The proposals of an armed rising 
came from Cecil Rhodes. A manifesto demanded 
** the establishment of the republic as a true 
republic,” and a public meeting was called — curi- 
ously .18 it might seem — for the night of Monday, 
the 6th of January 1896. Fitz Patrick, the author 
oi 2 he Transvaal from Within^ writes that this 
meeting was merely “ blind to cover the simul- 
taneous rising in Johannesburg and seizing the 
, arsenal in Pretoria. This is known as the Jameson 
Raid, Mnd we are told it might Mve succeeded 
but for a vitnl difference between Rhodes and the 
Uitlainh'r.s in JohHime.sburg. The raid had a pro- 
found effecr, and, a.s might be expected, “greatly 
embittered rarial feeling thraughoi^J; the country,” 
Once more the Uitlanders determined to make a 
further attempt to obtain redress by consti* 
tutionai means, and the second organised move- 
ment for reform was begun in 1897 by the forma- 
tion 6f the South African League. “ At the 


end of 1898, the feelings of the Uitlanders were 
brought up to fever pitch, and the police service, 
which was violent, had long been a source of great 
irritation.” A policeman deliberately shot dead 
an Englishman, and it was followed by the break- 
ing up of a public meeting at Johannesburg. Then 
followed the war, and what happened is known 
to all. 

But behold the surprise \ The British Govern- 
ment without waiting for “ patient evolution,” or 
“ enhanced responsibilities,” granted the Boers a 
constitution of a libei'al character short only of 
full self-government in 1905, But even this did 
not satisfy the liberty-loving English. 

When Sir Henry Campbell - Banner man became 
Prime Minister after the Liberal on-rush of 1 906, 
a new Letter- Patent was issued instituting com- 
plete self-government in the South African Union. 
We come across the following significant passages 
in the Encydopoedia Britannica regarding this 
action of the Government : — 

In the Transvaal, the Burghers of British origin were 
about equal in number with those of Dutch origin and 
the fairly even balance of parties might be held to be a 
guaranty against retrogression. In Orange River 
Colony, it is notorious that the grant of self-government 
meant handing over the control of the country not 
simply to the Boers, but to that section ol' them which, 
sint e the war, has exhibited the greatest racial bitterness. 
In these circumstances the decision of the Liberal 
Cabinet, however generous, was fraught with peril. But 
the policy of complete trust in the Boers was a bold one, 
which was justified by success. 

JAPAN. 

The histwy of Japan is a yet more conclusive 
proof how sympathetic statesmanship can hasten 
the establishment of parliamentary institutions in 
a country. The student of history knows that 
the present popular constitution of Japan owes 
its origin entinely to statesmanship and not a bit 
to “ patient evolution”. A short fifty years ago 
the Mikado was the autocratic ruler of Japan, 
His word was law. There were councillors indeed, 
but the Emperor was not at all bound to act 
according tq their advice. But he saw the folly 
of it all and began limiting his powers out of his 
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own aooord. It is thus that Japan oame to possess 
the parliamentary government which is in full 
swing to«day. It cannot be said that the people 
of Japan were any way superior to those of India, 
when they were given representative government 
by the patriotic hand of the Mikado. When 
Commodore Perry visited Japan in J1853, it was 
split up into several feudalistic factions. A sort 
of caste system hung like a huge millstone round 
its neck, and there was the submerged Japanese 
much like the submergad Indian of to-day. The 
social conditions in the country were far from 
satisfactory, and even now there is much room for 
improvement. Rut where is the Anglo-Indian 
who will say that the parliamentary government 
there has been any the less successful for that. 
In fact, the successs of representative government 
in Japan has proved a herd nut to the opponent 
of Indian progress. He cannot digest it, he 
cannot explain it away. It is therefore that the 
Statesman brings forward the plea that the people 
of Japan have shown a peculiar aptitude in this 
respect, not to be expected from others. Such 
arguments cannot of course be answered. 

THE PHiLirnxEs. 

There is only one other country to which we 
wish to refer. As Sir William Wedderburn 
pointe<i out in the course of a letter to the Neio 
Statesman^ the Philippines are in no respect superior 
to the people of India. Yet, in 1912, the Senate 
in the United States adopted the Clarke Amend- 
ment, which provided for the grant of complete 
independence to the Philippines within a period 
of not less than two years, or more than four 
years. The House of Representatives, it is true, 
threw out the Bill framed by the Administration 
in accordance with this amendment, and sifcsti- 
tuted the Jones Bill, which provided an extended 
plan of self-goveanment, and declared it to be the 
intention of the United States ultimately to grant 
independence, but without fixing any time-limit. 
But the very fact thit the oue in the 


United States could accept the proposal of com- 
ple^ independence to the Philippines goes to 
show that our demand for an immediate advance 
towards Self-Government within the Empire 
cannot be premature. 

o 

THE RACIAL DIFFERENCE. 

The above ought to set at rest all further talk 
about “ patient evolution.” But there remain 
certain “ difficulties” to meet, which are said to 
hedge ‘ round the question of Home Rule in 
India. 

The first in order comes the racial difference 
that exists here. Even the good Lord Bishop of 
Madras-^who, it must be admitted, contributed 
a sympathetic article to the Nineteenth Century^ 
thought fi^ to repeat the old Anglo-Indian shibbo- 
leth that India is not a country but a continent, 
and that it is inhabited not by one race but by 
many. The Dravidian races in the south may be 
‘‘ widely different in temperament and character” 
from the races of the north, and the Bengalis, 
the Mahrattas and the Punjabis may be 
“ utterly difterent ” from one another, but may 
we ask his Lordship whether the difference 
in character and temperament between them is 
quite as marked to-day as was the difference 
between the different r ices inhabiting the domi- 
nion of Canada when the autonomous confeder- 
ation was formed ? The antagonism between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans does some times exist and 
may exist, but does that lead to results as disas- 
trous to-day as the antagonism between the English 
and French settlers in Canada used to do just 
before the establishment of representative in- 
stitutions there? No impartial reader of history will 
ever ^y “ yes” to these questions. It is absurd 

to think that, left to themselves, educated and 

• • 

intelligent people will make the not- very-pleasant 
pastime of cutting one another’s throats their only 
business in the world, even if they come from 
different stocks of the human gening. But that 
is bow some people think, 
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THE MASSES AMD THE GLASSES. 

The next familiar objection against India’s 
advance towards self-government is the conflict 
of interest that is supposed to exist between the 
classes and the masses. Since Lord rCurzon’s 
great heart cried for the “ dumb millions” 
of India, there has been no lack of repeat- 
ing the argument, in season, and out of season* 
that the masses will suffer at the hands of 
the classes unless the British Government takes 
them under its prote^cting wings. But unfortu- 
nafely for those who flourish this argument, they 
do not take note of facts. It is the educated 
classes which moved heaven and earth to intro- 
duce mass education in India, end it is the bu- 
reaucracy which threw out the Bill framed for the 
purpose. To try to introduce education among a 
people as the “ classes ” did in India, is not, we 
hope, quite the way to rob it. But apart from 
this, there are solid reasons why there cannot be 
any conflict of interest between the classes and 
the masses. A little reflection will show that the 
interests of the masses and the classes in India 
are intertwined. The lawyer, the doctor, and 
the trader — all get their supply of money in India 
from the masses, and need we impress it upon any- 
body that prosperity or adversity of the latter 
means exactly the same to the former ? 

But is that also the condition in England ? Not 
s6 we believe. The trading classes in that country 
have not to depenfi on the pecuniary condition of 
the labouring classes, as they get their supply of 
money from outside. The House of Commons is 
as yet mainly a capitalist body, and no wonder 
the interests of labour go to the wall. Is it not 
a fact that the labour population is ever suspicious 
of the House of Commons. * Whi^t do then trade 
unions end syndicalism prove ? And is not this 
suspicion, to a certain extent, justified by the past 
l|{story of England. Did not John Bright declare 
^ one Pccasicgi that the House of Commons was 
a club of landowners legislating for land' 
owoaers?” 


[Novembeb 191 

Then, again, take the story of the 
Law agitation. What does it prove? Welf, let 
the facts answer. It is well known that at the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, import duties werfe * 
placed on corn. The corn of the foreigner wAte 
kept out of England, and the value of the home- 
grown article was greatly enhanced. Prioes went 
up and rents went up. The following touching 
lines of a poet of the poor will indicate the nature 
of the distre-HS that prevailed : 

Child, is thy father dead ? 

God's will be done. 

Mother has sold her bed. 

Better to die than wed. 

Where shall she lay her head ? 

Home she has none. 

We are told that the expeilients to which the 
•poor were reduced for the .sake of food almost 
exceed belief. “ Chil hen fought each other in 
the .streets for the ollal which rich nien do not 
allow their dogs to touch.” A gentlenmn saw 
a labourer standing over his swill -tub voraciously 
devouring the wash intended for the pigs.” 

“ Twenty women begged a farmer to allow them 
to disinter the body of a cow, which he had buried 
thirty-six hours before as unfit for human food.’ 
And so on. Yet it required seven years* constant 
agitation to make Sir Kohert Peel and Lord John 
Russel free-traders ! Did anyone then suggest that 
England was not fit for self-rule? 

NEPOTISM. 

“ Nepotism is the curse of your country” — we 
have heard this is also one of the objections 
against Home Rule. But is nepotism the mono- 
poly of this country? History does not say .so. 
We all know that a Reform Bill was carried 
through the Englisfi Parliament in causing 

a liberal extension of franchise in Great Britain. 

If we study the conditions in England preceding 
that year, we shall know that nepotism was not 
unknown in that country. The abuses that were 
practised there at the time were of a far greato* 
magnitude than any obtaining here now, "and the 
history of that country ought to be a lesson to 


t 
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those who are prone to lose the balance of mind 
at every delinquenc/^of our people. 

There was a man living, speaking, and preach- 
ing in those days in England, who could convey 
* more wisdom'in a jest, more pathos in a burlesque 
sketch, than other men could impress through 
more ordinary forms ; and he has left a 
picture of what he called the “ borough market," 
which remains to this day unsiH passed in describ- 
ing the details of the time. We quote a few 
extracts from this picture which is to be found in 
Miss Martineau’s ThirUj Years of Peace. Writes 
she: — 

So far from its being a merely theoretical imp •move- 
ment, I put it to any man who in himself embarked if a 
profession, or has sons in tbo same hituiitioii, in the 
unfair influence of borough-mongers has not perpetually 
thwarted him in his lawful career of ambition and pro- 
fessional emolument? * I have been in the throe general 
engagements at sea,' said on old soldier — ' I have been 
twice wounded ; — 1 commanded the boats when the 
French frigate, the Aatrolahey was cut out so gallantly.’ 

‘ Then you are made a post-captain ?' ‘No; I was very 
near’it; but Lioutonant Thomson cut me out, as 1 cut out 
the French frigate : Iun father is town clerk of the borough 
for whioh Lord F— is member; nnd there my chiin< o 
was finished.’ In the same manner, all over England, 
you will find great scholars rotting on curacies— bravo 
oaptains starving in garrets—profound lawyers decayed 
and mouldering in the Inns of Court, because the par- 
sons, warriors, advocates of borough-mongers must be 
crammed to saturation, before there is a morsel of bread 
for the man who does not sell bis votes and put his 
country up to auction ; and though this is of every-day 
occurrence, the borough system, we are told, is no 
praotioal evil. 

The writer proceeds : — 

Bub the thing 1 cannot ond will not bear, is this: — 
What right has this Lord, or that Marquess, to buy ten 
seats in parliament, in the shape of borough and 
^on to make laws to govern me ? And how are these 
masses of power redistributed ? The eldest son of my 
Lord is just oome from Eton — he knows a great 
deal about Aeneas and Dido. Apollo and Daphno 
— and that is all : and to this boy his father gives a six- 
hundredth part of the powhr of making laws, as he would 
give him a horse, or a double-barrelled gun. Then 
Vellum, the steward, is put on^an admirable man;— he 
has raised the estates— watched the progress of the 
family Road and Canal Bills— and Vellum shall help to 
rule over the people of Israel. A neighbouring country 
gentleman, Mr. Plunopkin, hunts with my Lord— opens 
him a gate or two while the hounds are running— dines 
with ray Lord — agrees with my Lord— wishes he could 
rival the Southdown sheep of my Lord — and upon 
Plumpkin is conferred a position of the Government. 

Such were the conditions in England while the 

Rdform Bill of 1832 was on the legislative anvil. 


*But England did not consider herself unfit for 
self|govemment because of them. In fact, she 
suggested more of self-government us remedy, 
and got it too. Cannot a similar remedy be 
applied in the case of India ? What is sauce for 
the gander ought also to be sauce for the goose. 

'J'hoie were doubters in England as there are 
in this country. In the course of the debates on 
the Bill in the House of Lords, Lord Sidmouth 
told Lord Grey : “ I hope God will forgive you 
on account of this Bill ; I don’t think I* can.” 
Lord Grey replied : “ Mark my words. 

Within two years you will find that we have be- 
come unpopular, for having brought forward the 
most aristocratic measure that was proposed in 
Parliament.” Tiie world knows to-day that 
Grey’s prophecy was fulfilled as truly as Lord 
Sidmouth's fears proved groundless. Such is the 

uplifting inliuence of trusting the people with 
7'eal power. 

CONDITIONS OP HOME RULE. 

John Stuart Mill is of opinion that that repre- 
sentative government must fulfil three conditions. 
The people should be willing to receive it. They 
should be willing and able to do what is necessary 
for its preservation. They should be willing and 
able to fulfil the duties and discharge the func- 
tions which it imposes on them. We accept 
these conditions with only this ^addition that, 
a sympathetic government can create these con- 
ditions in a reasonably short time in a country 
inhabited by intelligent people. In fact, creation 
of these conditions in a reasonable time is the 
standard by which we shall judge the beneficent 
character of a government. But coining to the 
conditions, if India is not now able to do every- 
thing to preserve her self-government, it is so 
much the fault of England ; but as no responsible 
Indian has ever asked the Englishmen to leave by 
the earliest P and 0 boat available, this question 
does not arise in practical politics. No impartial 
observer has doubted the ability of the Indian, 
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and as regards the desire for free institutions ancl 
to fulfil its duties, can it be doubted that it i^not 
the predominating feature of the India of to-day ? 
All' that is required is, that the things in the 
country must be so arranged as to ennblo the 
right man to go to the right place. 

We have tried to meet all possible arguments 


a^nst Home Rule. But one more still remains — 
the condition of India is peculiar.” Well, if 
the disease appears to the Anglo-Indian as 
** peculiar,” we suggest a remedy which will appears 
to him equally ” peculiar.” Cannot the ” peculiar” 
remedy cure the “ peculiar ” disease ? It ought to. 
Similia8imilihu8Curantv/r-theysB.y in Homeopathy. 


YOGA IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

BY PROF. T. KAJAQOPALiUHAKlAK, M.A„ B.L, 


N reviewing Professor Raiigachariar's com- 
mentaries on the Bhogavad'Gita in a recent 
issue of the Indian Review^ vve had occasion 
to examine the meaning of a text in Ch. IVi 
which refers to the system of castes in India. 

We propose now to dwell on our author's 
interpretations of one or two other contexts on 
account of their great importance. Our author, 
in commenting on II, 46. 

rightly refers to two possible interpretations 
of this verse which lead to two opposite views of 
Yedic rituals. One meaning is, that the Vedas 
are of as little utility as an Ud^pand (tank or well) 
in a place flooded with water, i.e., their utility is 
nil, and they may be discarded. The other mean- 
ing is, that they are just of as mw:h utility to a man 
as an overflooded reservoir of water, i.e., that, after 
all, the thirsty man can useonly^a few handfuls 
in spite of the vastness of the store before him. 
Our author favours the second meaning 'as he 
says (p, 131) : “ Sri Krishna has not proclaimed 
that the Vedic religion is utterly wrong and 
useless.” That being his view, we may remark 
that his translation is inaccurate and conveys the 
first meaning distinctly, a meaning which has not 


the support of either Sankara or Ramanuja. 

If the Vedic ritual is not overthrown, it follows 
that the preceding verse (II. 45) 

canliot be taken to pronounce the inutility of 
the Vedas entirely, and to contain an author- 
itative doom of the Vedic religion by the 
Bhagavad Gita, as is sometimes supposed. Rather, 
the Gita contains in these lines a complete refut- 
ation of the Purva Mimamsic view that the 
Vedas are all in all, and that Brahman, Moksha, 
etc., are mere names ; amd hence the hit against 

The author's conclusion as to the Gita view of 
ritualism is contained at p. 410 : “ We are thus 
clearly led to see that even the ritualistic 
religion of Vedic sacrifices must have been 
held in due respect by Sri Krishna, as a religion 
that is well capable of raising the wot*sliip- 
per, who fitly adapts it, from a lower to a com- ^ 
paratively higher state of moral advancement 
and spiritual realisation.” This being his view 
we consider his translation of II. 53, “ ]Hien your 
firm mind has thus discarded Vedio and other 
revealed teaching ” as altogether ^^bonsistent and 
improper. The better translation .woifid be 
“ when your mind intensely sett]e4 by hearing 
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(proper instruction) and unshaken, stands firmly 
, in conoentMition (Saiiiadhi), then you will attain 
8 elf-realis 9 .tion.” 

* There are two contexts in the Bhagavad-Gita 
where, in sublime language, the states of self- 
coneentration and self-realisation are described. 
They are Verses II, 65-58, and VI, 29-32. The 
four verses of each of these two sets seem 
apparently to be repetitions of the same ideas 
but really they are on difierent matters, and 
the author’s exposition of these verses is 
eminently full, eloquent, and inspiring. We 
consider that they furnish the key to the solution 
of the question how far the Gita adopts the Yoga 
philosophy and its tenets. It would be seen that 
the method of the Yoga is fully utilised by Sri 
Krishna, and the best interpretation of these 
verses is that which correlates the Vedanta and 
the Yoga philosophies. In the first place, what k 
the Yoga intended in the first context? In Verse 
II, 39, we are told of Sankhyahudhi^ and Yoga- 
hudhil which are correctly explained (p. 109) as 
theory and practice, and not the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems of philosophy, as some suppose. 
Yoga in this verse is the Kari^a-Yoga, i.e., the 
practice of Karma without regard to fruits. This 
is emphasised in II, 47. 

Then II^ 48 says ; 

gjR’q $nT ti 

Here again Yoga is used twice, but it means the 
same ftiing here as before, i.e., the particular 
hudhi or attitude of mind in practice ; and the 
last few words define Yoga for this purpose as 
* evenness of mind in relation to success and 
failure,’ i.e., practically ahaenice of attOtchment to 
fruits. Then II, 60 enjoins Yoga, for, “ Yoga in 
works is cleverness.” Here again Yoga means 
ractisir)g work without attachment, not the 


practise of Yoga as in the Yoga philosophy 
directly. The last three words 2^- 

^ are not correctly translated by our author, 
though here he follows the general interpretation. 
The Gita ^^learly means that doing work without 
attachment is a mark of cleverness, as it attains 
its object of liberation from the bondage of 
Karma, not mere inaction, as that is impossible, 
not wishing for fruits, as that only tightens the 
bond. The interpretation, ^4g is 
is so appropriate that we are surprised it is not 
generally appreciated. Where a man practices 
Karma as prompted by his nature but still aban- 
dons fruits^ that indeed is cleverness, as he 
thereby attains his cherished object of freedom 
and still does not violate his nature. The other 
meaning “ cleverness in performance is Yoga ” is 
an unnecessary attempt at definition of what is 
already defined as and leads to the uncalled 
for injunction of “clever, complete, and effective 
performance,” (p. 139) which is unmeaning unless 
the standard of cleverness is non-attachment. 
The Yoga in the instances is therefore merely 
the Biulhiyoguy i.o., the attitude of non-attach- 
ment to fruits (11-49), and is certainly not Yoga 
in the sense of union with the self or God. The 
latter meaning will make an utter confusion of ‘ 
the whole argument of the Gita so far. Now, in 
Verse II. 53, niachala hudhi is said to lead to Yoga. 
Here are two states of mind mentioned as cause 
and efiect. The first is stability of mind, the 
second is Yoga : continued stableness of the mind 
is Samadhi^ and the state of such a mind is des- 
cribed in II. 55-58. Yoga, the second idea, is self 
reaHsation, i.e., the result of the steady fixing of 
the mind on the self, which process being 
well practised, leads tb the seeing 

of the self, the realisation of the self ; and 
the attainment of this state and its characteristics 
are described in VI, 29-32, though just referred 
to here. The first stage is described as 
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state of mental stability leading to 
*tiPl or self-realisation. The Yoga of II, .53 
is consequently not the Samatva of II. 48, how- 
ever much it may imply the latter. It is nearly 
the same as the Yoga of Patanjali, whose defini- 
tion is — Yoga is the co-n- 

plete restriction of the outside activity of 
the mind. We say nearly, as the Yoga of the 
Gita in II, 53 and in Chapter VI is a result of the 
contsol of mind by its concentration on the self. 

Getting two new ideas mentioned to him, 

« 

WcTT, stability of mind and Yoga, Arjuna tackles 
the first and asks for a full explanation of that 
state, and Verses II, 56-58 are the result. 

Taking up these verses 55 to 58 in order, 
their central ideas are feeling of coniplete internal 
aatiafaction, imruffledness by joy and sorrow^ 
ceseontion of ottachTnent to pleasure and pain, 
and gradual withdrawal of vnll with regard to 
objects of pleasure arid pain, Kamanuja^s and 
Vedanta Desika’s commentaries bring out forcibly 
the essentials of these states. It is there pointed 
out that these states are called in Yoga philosophy 
the and states 

respectively, and that they are reached by the as- 
pirant in the order inverse to that mentioned here. 
As the author points out (p. 152J, the last state is 
the very first to be accomplished by the aspirant. 
He ha.s, however, not developed the idea that these 
are progressive and not simultaneous states. Thus 
here are four stages of the or Gnanat- 

nishta, as it has been called. 

It must be mentioned that the confusion as to 
the meanings of Yoga is repeated in Chapter V, 
where and are again contrasted. 

Here Yoga means the same, as thj Budhi Yoga of 
Oh. II, i.e., Karma Yoga or performance of Karma 
without attachment to fruits. The Sankhya 
however means the state of one who has realised 
the truth of |:hings and has reached the stability 
^^f mind referred to before in Chapter II. This 


is made clear by V. 11. 

where the Yogin is the doer of Karma without 
attachment, who by gradual degrees passes into 
the state of yogin in the other sense, i.e., one 
who realises his self or sees his self. In fact, 
Clirtp. VI., opens with the assertion that the 
Sanyasin and Yogin are one, i.e., that one who 
controls his mind and secures stability of mind, and 
one who is in the midst of worldly activity with 
non-attachment, equally reach the Yoga state, the 
capacity to realise the self. It is this latter sense 
of Yoga that rules throughout Chapter VI. Thus 
VI. 3 refers clearly to Yoga, which is the result 
of Karma performed without attachment, and 
which is the state of self-realisation, or one just 
preliminary to it. The blissful state of one who 
essays to realise the self is vividly described in VI, 
20 to 23, where the language forcibly depicts the 
state as one of extreme bliss, ^ a state on attaining 
which one does not consider any other gain as 
superior.^ This is the experience of the yogin in 
the course of his practice. But verses 29-32 
that v^e referred to already describe some of the 
highest stages of the practitioner. These are also 
considered as successive stages, and their charact- 
eristics are fully analysed by our author at pages 
609 and 610 of his book. Verses 29 to 32 refer, 
in order, to self-realisation, God -realisation, free- 
dom in choice of life, and universal sympathy. We 
have already noted that the highest stage in Yoga 
is said to be reached only when the happiness or 
misery of others is identical With one’s own joy 
or sorrow. 

Having described in verses 20 to 23 of Ch. VI, 
the bliss of the Yogic state, and in verses 29 to 
32 following, the highest Yogic states possible to 
reach, Sri Krisijria proceeds in verse 40 to com- 
pare the Yogin with other ‘practitionei:B of austeii- 
ties, the tapasvin, the Jnani, and the doer of 
works for fruits, and declaiies that the Yogin is 
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superior to them all, for the end attained by 
him is the most desdrable. The last verse of the 
chapter then introduces the Yogin whose goal is 
God, the God-realiser, the sweep of whose experi- 
ence is infinite, compared with that of the self- 
realiser. 

Far above all the Yogins, ‘ he who, with the 
mind fixed on me, worships me in full faith, is 
deemed by me to be the most accomplished of 
Yogins/ This sentence, introduces ‘ quite aptly * 
the subject of God-realisation explained in the 
next six chapters. And we cannot do better than 
close our remarks with a short extract from the 
exposition of Professor Rangachariar at the end 
of his book (p. 635). 

** The injunction here intimated to Arjuna, to 
the elloct that he should endeavour to become a 


God-knowing, God-believing, and God-devoted 
Yogin, need not necessarily imply that he was 
Called upon to give up his immediate duty of 
giving battle to the enemy and to enter instead 
upon the practice of the yoga of meditation and 
mental’ concentration, so as to achieve self-reali- 
sation and God-realisation by getting into the 
supra- normal state of Samadhi. On the other 
hand, what really appears to be the intended aim 
is, that he was asked to conduct himself in the 
manner in which the Yogin who has afrived at 
God-realisation and has become God -knowing, 
God-believing, and God- devoted, would conduct 
himself in the situation, surrendering himself to 
God, and making of himself no more than a 
read> and willing instrument to carry out the 
will of God.” 


MYSORE AND BARODA 

BY 

POLITICUS;’ 



We liAXve received the Administration Beports of Mysore and Baroda for ldH-15 and th^ 


following review of the lieports by “ Politicm " 
more than one Native State, will, ice have 

1. MYSORE, 1914-15. 

C HE administration of Mysore dillers in a 
very material way from the administration 
* prevailing in other Native States, in the 
best of which an intelligent combination of 
Eastern and Western methods are seen to exist. 
Mysore was for half a century under direct 
British control, and the salient features of that 
rule in the British districts of the Presidency 
characterised Mysore when the Rendition 
took place. H. H. the Maharajah and the 
statesmen Dewans, who have from the Rendi- 
tion, guided the destinies of Mysore, have in no 
special degree diverged from the administrative 
methods stereotyped by the British, but have not 
hesitated to modify conditions where and when they 


vjho has had an intimate acquaintance with 
no doubt he read with interest, [Ad. /.A.] 

found to be necessary. More, the Mysore Govern- 
ment have emerged from the well-worn rut of 
British routine and have dared, and adopted, 
measures of far-reaching importance with a cou- 
rage and conviction which have justified their 
expectations. The adoption and financing of the 
Oauvery power scheme, for example, was quite a 
new departure in slow moving India. In social 
legislation, in introducing compulsory education, 
and in other directions, Mysore has moved forward 
with no hesitating .step, in such matters a Native 
State Ruler is in a superior position to that of the 
British Government, with their cumbrous machi- 
nery, their endless red-tape, their myriad prece-* 
dents and their limitations as tfidministrators of 
alien race, region and ideals. Since Sir Visvesva- 
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raya’d assumption of the Dewanship, things have 
progressed more rapidly than usual. Enthusiastic, 
optimistic, and persevering. Sir Visvesvai-aya is 
unwearied in his purpose to infuse into the 
apathetic and unimaginative masses of the people 
in Mysore, some of the ambition for the welfare of 
the State over which he presides which dominates 
his mind. And it would seem that he is succeed- 
ing, in spite of the vaticinations of hypercritical 
publicists, who, when Indians are slow in any 
action, br undertaking, condemn them as apathetic 
and unenterprizing, and, when they are sanguine 
and* enterprizing, declare that there is little use 
in their starting hares which cannot be .pursued ! 

But no man who tries to rise above the average 
has escaped criticism of an unfavourable kind, 
and as Mark Twain remarked, a man with a new 
idea is a crank till the idea materializes in fact. 
There is not the remotest doubt that the measures 
taken by the Government of Mysore in educating 
the people — their efforts in this direction culmi- 
nating in a TJniversity, the need for which is 
much felt in South India — in organizing an 
Economic Conference, in encouraging the Co- 
operative Credit movement, in promoting Industrial 
schemes and establishing State factories of sandal 
wood-oil, distillation, etc., in Research work of 
sorts, in organizing industrial and agricultural 
Exhibitions and, in short, in earnestly endeavour- 
ing to better the material, the intellectual and the 
moral condition of His Highness’ subjects are 
already bearing fruit, and in the not distant 
future will prove of immense benefit to the 
country. 

There is no necessity to burden this brief 
record, of the advance Mysore is making in good 
government, with statistics. The financial condi- 
tion of the State is sound, and the new 
sources of wealth which are beginning to be 
tapped are calculated to place Mysore’s financial 
prosperity on— ^ far as ordinary circumstances 
promise — an unassailable basis. But apart from 

I *« 


administrative success, there is visible in the 
people a growing consciousness — it cannot yet be 
termed a desire — that it is their duty to co- 
operate with the Government, and so to help 
themselves. In his speech at the last Represen- 
tative Assembly, the Dewan instituted a comparison 
between Mysore and some of the advanced coun- 
tries of the world in regard to their resources in 
materials and men which, at a glance, indicates 
that “ in point of capacity and skill or what 
economists term personal wealth,” Mysorotslament- 
ably deficient ; aud this deficiency in the Dewan’s 
view is due to the lack of education of science 
and of world knowledge” — to say nothing of the 
low standard of living, the absence of full earning 
power, of aspiration, initiative, and of effort. “ The 
t>est proof we can give that we realize our position 
is to make an energetic effort to develop the 
country to a higher level of efficiency.” This is 
the raison (Ti^e of the Government’s activities, 
which are most praiseworthy. The main heads of 
such an effort are developments in administration, 
in the direction of economic efficiency, and in 
civic and social life. There is no necessity to 
enter into details. The important and essential 
factor under these heads is to enKst and utilise 
the knowledge and experience, the trust and 
confidence of the people by securing their whole- 
hearted co-operation. In this process, the popu- 
lation will unconsciously get to realize their own 
strength and learn to do for themselves what 
they are incapable of doing now. India is an 
official ridden country. Even in the greiit cities 
of Calcutta and Bombay and Madras, the official 
in civic life is still to a great extent the 
predominant influence, and it is only when the 
official becomes a negligible quantity in the 
public life of business, of enterprise, of wealth and 
the many-sided activities of this work-a-day world, 
can it be said that a people is able to mapage 
their own concerns and have become independent 
in thought and action. As the Dewen said,^^* the 
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6ffittiex>cy of an administration depends in the last 
resort on the energy, the capacity and the vigi- 
lance of the people,^ 

Saint Nihal Singh, the author and journalist, in 
a recent book on the “ Indian Princes of India” 
said that they were Voluntarily surrendering their 
most precious privileges in the people’s interests. 
This is qufte true. Where autocratic rule and 
methods dhce held sway^ there are now Legislative 
Councils of elected Members, the right of Inter- 
pellation, Representative Assemblies, and a voice 
on the disposal of the State finances. Last year 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore granted to the 
representatives of the people the privilege of dis- 
cussing the budget, and in His Highness’ res- 
cript, of a few weeks ago, the privilege of holding 
two sessions of the Representative Assembly. 
This meanfi extra work for officials, but 
it also means a whipping up of their activities, 
a bienniel stock tiking, and keeping before the 
public their obligations with respect to their co- 
operation with the authorities. 

‘‘ When nations so incomparably richer than 
ourselves, who already possess a connected scheme 
of national life are thinking of reconstruction, are 
we — who have no pt'osperity at all worth mention- 
ing to sit still ? Shall we remain content with our 
low standard of life and work, or adopt a policy 
of development of progress,” said Sir Visvasvaraya 
in his concluding words. There is but one answer 
to such an interrogation, and Mysore is doing its 
best to respond. 

2. BARODA 1914-15. 

ARODA is one of the leading Native States 
in India, and though we have no idea of 
comparing what is being done in the State, 
with what is being done in other progressive 
States of similar standing in the matter of good 
government, we consider it disirable to briefly 
record the salient points of recent administrative 
achievement in the State. A careful perusal of the 


Administration Report for last year convinces us 
that though His Highness the Maharajah, and his 
advisers, have a good grip of administrative 
problems and are keenly alive to their responsi- 
bilities, adverse natural conditions, and the 
ignorance and lack of resource in the people, are 
obstacles to the full realization of complete 
success. The financial position of the State is 
sound, inasmuch as the treasury is richer by about 
44 lakhs of rupees than it was in the year^ previ- 
ous. The reserve has been augmented by about 

m 

34 lakhs. Investments to the amount of about 
2 crores of rupees in Railways, and about 40 lakhs 
in reproductive Irrigation Works, still further 
ensure the financial stability of the State. Among 
the naturj^l obstacles to the complete well-being 
of the Maharajah’s territory is the inequality in 
area, population and resources of the four divi- 
sions into which the State is divided, and which 
renders administrative control and achievement 
rather more difficult than would be the case in a 
compact block of country. Another and very 
serious hindrance to continued prosperity is famine. 
The famine of 1899-1900 left the State in a sad 
condition from wliich it has not yet quite recovered. 
Since 1900, though there has been no severe 
distress, no fat years of plenty have followed. 
The recuperative and resistant powers of the 
people are inadequate, as may be deduced from the 
fact that the population has decreased during 
the last 30 } ears by 1 50,000. Another obstacle 
is the toll levied on the lives of the people by 
malaria. Insufficient food and luck of stamina 
lead naturally to inability to withstand disease 
and the remedy for nil this is education, sanitation, 
and economic development. With regard to sup- 
plying the flist^of tl\ese requirements, the Maha- 
rajah’s Government spares no expense. Indeed, 
expenditure under this head is always on the 
increase, the amount disbursed in 1914-15 being 
18,34,809, or Rs. 1,13,239 in addition to the year 
previous. There is a growing demand for second- 
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ary education, primary schools have been 

opened and the provisions of the Compulsory 
Education Act were more strictly enforced. The 
Baroda College staff has been strengthened, the 
salaries of primary school teachers ipiproved, 
foreign scholarships granted", a Sanskrit Patha- 
shala opened mainly for the study of Sanskrit 
literature and imparting religious and practical 
instruction in the performance of rites and 
cerempnies, free of charge, to the children of the 
priestly class. There are boys and girls* high 
schools, anglo-v^ernacular schools, two training 
colleges, one for women, while the education of 
special classes, the education of forest tribes, 
technical and industrial education and workshops 
for practical instruction is borne in mind. Besides 
the special institutions for orphans and juvenile 
offenders, the instruction of music, Sanskrit and 
an institution for deaf>mutes, are in existence. 
The physical, the moral and religious sides of 
education are carefully attended to, while libraries 
and books are freely supplied. 

The fruition of the seed thus being planted 
will be realized in, perhaps, another generation. 
Sanitation and medical relief ^re by no means 
neglected though there is much room for im- 
provement. In the matter of economic develop- 
ment there is abundant scope for expansion. 
Only 12' 3 per cent, of the population is engaged in 
industrial work. The general poverty of the 
population is seen from the fact that only '4 per 
cent, are living on their income. Professions and 
the liberal arts occupy 3*7 per cent, and 
only 6 '4 per cent, are occupied in trade. Agri- 
culture, as elsewhere in India, accounts the bulk, 
for 65'6 per cent. 

Though an Economic , Advijier has been 
appointed, a Department of Commerce and 
Industries organized, loans have been extend- 
ed for keeping existing industries, and an 
industrial advisory committee formed, there 
is ample room for eo.)aomlc development, and 


Mr. y. P. Madhava Rao considers that a well** 
defined policy of State encouragement and practi- 
cal assistance is essential if any further improve- 
ment is to take placo. The growing emigration 
of the people to industrial centres outside the 
State is a serious menace to its well-being. 

The pressing necessity appears to be to make 
a systematic attempt to manufacture the raw 

produce of the State, such as cotton, for instance, 
inside the State limits instead of permitting it 
to enrich Bombay and other industrial centres. 

Local self-government is, and is not, a success 
in Baroda. The scheme of organization was well 
conceived. Taking the village as a unit, the 
village service was first improved, and this led to 
the formation of the village Panchayat. The 
next step was the Local Board and, lastly, the 
Legislative Council was the coping-stone to the 
structure of local self-government. So far 
success has been achieved, but the narrow resources 
of the local bodies do not enable them to undertake 
the responsibilities which fall to them, and there 
appears to be no spring, or energy, in the village 
Panchayats. Co-operative Credit may energize 
the Panchayat into activity, and the District 
Officers should infuse vigour into a system, the 
decay of which is so much deplored. There is 
much more of interest in the Report, which we 
regret we are unable to mention, and this brief 
review may fitly close with a quotation. Mr. 
Dutt, in 1903-4, wrote relative to economic 
development ; ** It may be that in Baroda, peace, 
order, and good government have been established 
later than in British Quabrat, and comm^ial 
enterprize is therefore somewhat belated. What- 
ever may be the reason, let us fully realize and 
candidly acknowledge that it will be our own 
fault as administrators if we fail to bring about 
those favourable conditions under which trade 
and manufactures prosper, to remove that feeling 
of uncertainty handed down from the past which 
deadens enterprize, and by liberal fiscal measures 
and a wise continuity of policy to create that 
feeling of security under which, the . people are 
always prompt to work out their own salvation.” 

These wise words apparently . have been taken 
to heart. The economic condition of a people is 
not improved in a day. There is no royal road to' 
achieve economic success, and only by patienis and 
sustained endeavour is any improveinofit ]Q»os8ible 
and the Maharajah and his advise^^re going the 
right way to work. ' 
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IS Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
the present Aga Khan,* was born at 
Karachi on the 2nd of November 1887. 
He comes of an illustrious Shiah family of 
Persia and as a Syed traces his descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia and claims 
blood relations with the Fatimite Caliphs of 
jjgypt, to whose liberal culture and enlighten- 
ment, much of the glory and renown 
of that country and its University was due. 



H. H. THE AUA KHAN. 

The boy Aga Khan was only 10 years of age 
when his father died, leaving bis hereditary 
responsibilities on his young shoulders. ‘‘Hap- 
pily, however,” says the Aga Khan himself, 
“ 1 had the inestimable, and, in the 
circumstances, essential advantage of receiving 
the fostering care of a gifted and far-seeing 

* CondeoBcd from a sketoh prepared for Natesan & 
Co.'t Biographies of Eminent Indian Series : ” As. 4. 

»7 


moyber, the daughter of the famous Nizam-ul- 
Djjulah, who renounced the life of the Persian 
Court to spend his days in religious retirement. 
She took care that I should continue the educa- 
tion commenced under my father’s guidance.” 
He was already grounded in Arabic and Persian 
literature and history, and now under able 
English tutors he was able to receive a liberal 
education on Western lines. The physical side 
of education was also well attended to, and the 
boy grew to have a passion for outdoor games. 
With training such as*this, he grew up ‘under 
the vigilant eye of Lady Ali»Shah. 

Even from his young age he began to take 
a keen interest in the welfare of his followers 
— the Khnjfis. These people were originally 
converts to l-;lam. They have come to regard 
themselves as followers of the Ismailia branch 
of Shiaism, of which the ancestors of the Aga 
Khan have claimed tt) be the religious heads. 
He holds practically the same position among 
them as does the Pope among the Koman 
Catholics. Some of them even go beyond this 
and venerate him as God incarnate. They 
pay him a certain share of their*income called 
Zdkaat, It is in this way that the Aga Khan 
makes a large amount of his income His reli- 
gious authority and interest dofs not end with 
the Khojahs. The Ismailians are dispersed in 
different parts of Asia and Africa. Though 
he has had no opportunity of personally meet- 
ing his followers in the interior of Asia, he has 
from time to time travelled amongst his 
followers not only in India but along the 
Persian Gulf littoral, in Arabia, along the east 
coast of Africa and elsewhere. He has tried 
to take an active iuterest in their industrial 
and commercial advancement. His followers 
have from his very youth been much attached 
to him. His youthful commands were obeyed 
wit4 as much willingness and zeal as his later 
ones. When, as early as 1893, the unfortunate 
Hindu-Muslyn riots took place in Bombay, the 
Aga Khan kept his followers quite aloof from 
embroiling themselves in the muddle. He wr s 
of especial help to them in the troubled days 
of famine and plague which broke out in the 
Bombay Presidency about the year 1897, 
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His attention was not entirely confined to 
his Khoja followers. His charming personality 
and winning manners were a great asset ih his 
favour, and he soon succeeded in impressing 
himself on the Musalmans of Bombay at large. 
The influence he wielded among them was so 
great that on the occasion of the •Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he was deputed by 
them to take their Address to Simla, where along 
with others, it was received in Durbar by Lord 
Elgin. 

J3I8 FIRST VISIT TO EUROPE. 

Soon after, the Aga Khan paid his first 
visit to England. .Wherever he went, whether 
in England or on the continent, he won 
golden opinions. Queen Victoria granted 
him several private audiences ' and also 
invited him to dine and sleep in tlie Windsor 
Castle. While he was still in England, the 
title of K. C. I. E. was conferred upon him for 
his valuable work in the days of plague in 
Bombay. His social position and status 
coupled with his affable and refined manners 
have enabled him to move in the highest cir- 
cles of Europe. He has been intimately known 
to the sever^il Royalties of Europe, and has 
received at their hands high distinctions, in- 
cluding one from the German Kaiser, which 
be flung back at him at the outbreak of 
the present war. 

MUSLIM UN1VER8ITY. 

The Aga Khan was at a comparatively young 
age attracted to Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk and his 
compatriots of the Aligarh School. Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk was an extremely shrewd man. When 
he succeeded to Sir Syed Ahmed’s place, the 
M. A. 6. College was passing tiirough a great 
financial crisis. The Aligarh ideal was almost 
in jeopardy. Moshin-ul-Mulk was therefore 
straining every nerve to reorganfse the College 
through every possible means. The Moham- 
medan Educational Conference was a great 
source of strength to him : it was his rallying 
point in all emergencies. When, therefore, the 
Conference was to assemble at the time of the 
Coronation Durbar of 1 903 in the Imperial 
City of Delhi, Moshin-ul-Mulk’s eyes were 
ri vetted on the young Aga, whom be invited 
to preside on the occasion, 


The Presidential Address which the Aga 
Khan delivered on th,e occasion was a 
masterpiece of its kind. The young Aga rose 
to the full height of his eloquence, and from 
his presidential chair passionately drejv the 
attention of his co-religionists to the deplorable 
condition into which they had fallen. The 
descendants of those that carried the torch of 
learning into the heart of Europe and had 
founded Cordova and Bagdad were steeped in 
ignorance. He appealed to them to shake off 
their lethargy and indifference, and in order 
that they might live an honourable existence, 
carry out the sage of Aligarh’s ideal to found 
a university of their own : 

to croato foi* onr people an intellectual and moral 
capital ; a city whiiih shall bo the home of elevated ideas 
and pure ideals ; a centre from which light and guidance 
shall be dilTiued among the Moslems of India, aye, and 
out of India, too, and which shall hold up to the woild 
* a noble standard of the justice and virtue and purity of 
our beloved faith. 

\n conclusion, he bitterly remarked : 

If our ' ideal is not realised, it will be because the 
ape within has swallowed the angel, it will be beoauso 
though we profess veneration for the faith and for the 
Prophet, it is but a lip-loyalty that will^not make this 
small sacrillce to revive in its purity the glorious faith 
of Islam. 

Though this ]>aFsior.ate appeal for the establi- 
shment of a university at Aligarh did not bring 
any immediate fruits, still it was working in 
his mind and in the minds of others, and when, 
in 1910, an opportunity presented itself, he 
threw in it his heart and soul. [Jiider his 
‘ brilliant leadership’ ndore than 30 lakhs were 
collected, and tboughVven then the Musalmans 
were not fortunate enough to achieve their 
object, this fund has neverthele.ss placed the 
Musalmans nearer the goal than ever before. 

IMPERIAL COUNCIL, 

The Presidentship of the Aga Khan over 
the Conference marked the beginning of the 
continuous All-India interest he took, on behalf 
of his community and country. He was Eoon 
appointed a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council where he acquitted himself creditably 
well. There he advocated the cause of 
universal elementary education and suggested' 
a scheme for co-ordinating the 1 mortal Service 
Troops employed by the various iiidian 3ifttesT 
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THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LBAGIJE. 

The Musalmans were not politically well off. 
The Government under the sympathetic 
guidance of Lord Morley was contemplating the 
enlargement of the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cils together with other constitutional organic 
changes in the administration of the country. 
Leaders of Muslim thought and public G|)inion 
became alive to the need of organising a poli- 
tical association with a view to safeguard their 
interests, and theAga Khan liad no small share 
in successfully launching out the scheme of 
establishing tho All-India Muslim League. 
He was elected its first President, which office 
he resigned only very recently. His association 
with the lipague. was of great help to the 
Musalmans. It was mainly due to its activities 
that the Musalmans secured some sort of 
communal representation on the Councils. 

HINDU MUMIUM UNITY. 

Though the Aga Khan has, as President of 
tlie J^eague, championed the cause of Muslim 
representation and other exclusive needs of 
the community, he is by no means a sectarian 
in his views. Providing for the advancement 
of the Muslim community to the general level, 
he has tried to see that the two great ooin- 
munities of India should live together amic- 
ably and for the benefit of each other, 
that in this way the cause of the country 
might as a whole advance along the path of 
least resistance. 

He has ever enjoined on his co-religionists 
in India to try their best to understand their 
Hindu brethren with whom their lot is in- 
separably cast. In his scheme of a Muslim 
University, he advocates that : 

In order to enable ua to come in toueh with what ia 
best in the ancient Hindu civilizition and bettor to 
enable us to understand t)io origin and structure of 
Hindu thought and religion in its widest sense as well 
as to inculcate in us a feeling of respect and aifoctioii 
for our fellow-subjects and to teach us to consider their 
customs and prejudices, Sanskrit and other Oriental 
literature ought also to be given due prominence in tho 
curricula. 

The Aga Khan has often deplored the 
existence of strained relations between Hindus 
and Musalmans in certain unfortunate parts of 
India. He has not only exerted himself 
to draw the two conjm unities together 


in ^all possible ways but he has also given 
practical proof of his active interest in the 
wTelfare of the Hindu community. • He is a 
regular subscriber to several Plindu Institu- 
tions and has contributed donations to the 
Deccan "•Education Society and the Hindu 
University. 

SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. 

llis interest in the welfare of his countrymen 
does not end with India. He is one of those 
who have championed the cause of the 
Indians in South Africa and other Cofonies. 
The whole-hearted support he gave to Mr. 
Gandhi and his compatriots is too well known 
for any special reference here. Both from 
the platform and through the public Press, 
both here and in England, he has oftentimes 
pleaded for a better treatment of his country- 
men in the CJplonies. 

A CAUTIOUS POLITICIAN. 

llis views on important political and other 
questions affecting the welfare of India, as a 
whole, have always been very moderate. Ife 
is of the school of tiioiight to which Mr. 
Gokhale and Sir P. Mehta belonged, for 
both of whom lie had the greatest regard and 
admiration. 

The saored cause of Indian progress invariably has 
been served best by those who have shared with Mehta 
and Gokhale, the attitude of which 1 have spoken. The 
ideal of nationhood and the devolopment of free institu^ 
tions can only bo retarded seiiioutily by violent and in- 
temperate advocacy on tho one hand ; or conversely a 
sonseloBB and debasing demeanour of constant flattery of 
every official measure- a cringing attitude that makes 
superficial observers believe that Indians are incapable 
of anything except self-humiliation or violent vitu- 
peration. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 

That India lias a great future before her, a 
great destiny to fulfil, the Aga Khan does not 
for a moment doubt. In the fulness of time 
Jndiiuwill become a self-governing part of the 
great British Empire. But there is no swift 
and ready mc^thod • by which this could be 
attained. The path of jnogress is by no means 
easy. Tears of patient toil and preparation are 
necessary before anything substantial can be 
gained. It may be of interest to know that in 
consuUaiion with the late Mr. Golrtiale, the Aga 
Khan has .^iibmilted to the responsible autho- 
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Tities a scheme of reforms which India is justly 
entitled to, especially after her conduct in the 
present war. 

HIS SERVICES DURING THE WAR. 

He has rendered signal services to the 
Empire, which services as ofiFered id diverse 
capacities and at different times have all been 
highly appreciated by the King-Emperor, who 
has graciously conferred on him many a title 
and distinction, the most notable of them being 
the recent conferment on him of “ a Salute of 
11 G'Uns and the rank and status of a first 
class Chief of the Bombay Presidency for life.” 
Apart from his active work during the present 
war in urging upon the Muslim world to hold 
fast to the Allies, the Aga Khan Volunteered 
at the beginning of the war, as he did during 
the South African War, to go to the front as 
a private. Questioned by Reuter’s '"represent- 
ative if he had reallya offered to go as a 
private with the Indian troops, he replied : 

Yes, or in any capacity whateror. I have, alas ! 
never had any military training, but if the War Office 
will accept my services, 1 shall be only too happy to go 
anywhere and do anything in order to equip myself for 
fighting. If thqy will only give me an opportunity, 1 
will ahed my laat drop of blood for the British Empire. 

So much was the Aga Khan desirous of 
going to the front and undergoing some real 
personal sacrifice that when addressing the 
Indian Field Ambulance Corps in England on 
the eve of its proceeding to the front, the 
Aga Khan could not restrain himself from 
giving vent tu the fine sentiment. He said : 

One small and humble personal explanation : 
If 1 do not get anything of a more combatant nature, 1 
hope to oome with you as your interpreter, if 1 may. 
(Cheers.) 1 know Eoglish, French. German and Hindu- 
stani, and 1 do not think you will find many interpreters 
so useful ; so that I will earn roy bread, if 1 oan, there. 
If 1 do not go, it will be because of some force majeure, 
and not through any want of effort on my own part. 

FAITH IN ENGLAND. 

All this love for England, all this desire on 
his part to be of some use or other to it in her 
present moments of stress and ^tonn is due to 
his implicit belief and faith in the justice and 
righteousness of British connection with India 
— a connection which in the long run will prove 
of most lasting benefit to both. While speaking 
on the life-work of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and 
his strong faith in the fertilizing principles of 


English culture and English civilization, a^ 
applied to Indian problems, the Aga Khan said * 

1 oan do no hotter than quote the words io which he 
declared his politioal faith in England, which I know was 
also the life-long faith of Qokhale, and which is mine also. 

When, in the insorutable dispensation of Providence, 
India was assigned to the care of England, one oan 
almost imagine that the choice was offered to her as to 
Israel of old ; * Behold, 1 have placed before you a bless- 
ing and a curse : a blessing if ye will obey the oommand- 
ments of the Lord your God, a curse if yo will not obey 
the commandments of the Lord your God but go after 
other gods whom ye have» not known,’ All the great 
forces of English life and society, moral, social, intellec- 
tual, politioal, are, if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly, 
declaring themselves for the choice which will make the 
connection of England and India a blessing to themselves 
and to the whole world for oountless generations. 

That such is the belief of every Indian has 
been demonstrated in the most loyal and 
unanimous support India is actively giving to 
England in the present hour of her need. 
While recognising that the relations between 
England and India have at times been not as 
one would desire, the Aga Khan has rightly 
demonstrated to the English public thj^t India 
is too deeply attached to England to be influen- 
ced by any petty differences and that therefore 
she has risen as one man to assist the Empire. 
Addressing a gathering in England, he said : — 

There has been, especially amongst the educated 
classes of India, a feeling towards British rule which 
has always reminded me cf the fueling of Cordelia 
towards Lear before the tragedy, It is a feeling and a 
sentiment that is too proud to show its loyalty and 
affection when all goes well ; but England's needs will be 
India’s opportunity to shed her last drop of blood and 
apond her last penny to save and to hold the Empire. 
(Cheers). The educated classes of India have not been 
fair-weather friends, and no one in the world who has 
any sense of justioo can deny that to a man they have 
shown their united loyalty to the Empire in the great 
crisis of its history. 

But, gentlemen, when this war is over, let it be the end 
of mn understandings. (Cboors.) Let us begin with a 
clean slate. Let us not in future, either on one side or 
the other, allow our natural pride or the feelings that 
atopped Cordelia from showing her sentiments towards 
Lear oome in our way. Lotus not have any more mis- 
understandings, or let us reduce them as far as possible 
in the future. For, after all, whatever happens to this 
country, if this country is ever weakened, India’s aspira- 
tions and India’s future go to pioocs. On the other 
hand, whatever happens in the future India oan always 
be an inexhaustible source of man -power, of wealth and 
of natural resources for the British Bmpire. (Cheers.) 
Let us hope— and more than liope, let us work— when 
the war it over, that the same goodwill And that the 
same energy that we are showing towards heljsing the 
Empire will bo devoted towards what 1 may call a 
permanent reconciliation, and an eiiid of all the mit- 
understsndings of the last twebty years or so. ^ 



Technical and Industrial Education in India 

BY MR. S. M. YU^UF, MSc., F.C.S. 


shall confine niy remarks to technical educa- 
tion generally and industrial education parti- 
cularly, and refer to academic education only 
incidentally. 

In 1911, Messrs. Dawson and Atkinson were 
commissioned by the Government to enquire how 
to bring technical education into closer touch and 
more practictxl relations with employers of labour 
in India. Their report on the subject was 
published in 1912. Many have gone so far in 
their mistaken conclusions as to say that technical 
education is not wanted, and any attempts in that 
direction should be stopped. By saying such 
things, they are, perhaps unconsciously, setting 
back the cause of industries in this country. 

But the real situation is, that too much should 
not be expected from education alone. Some of 
the other chief factors that go to build up our 
industries are : — 

(1) Adequate capital. 

(2) Natural resources. 

(3) Commercial instinct and enterprising 

genius of the people. 

* (4) Their aptitude for work, perseverance. 

(5) Climate, etc. 

Undoubtedly a number of technically-trained 
men from schools alone cannot make industries 
and factories spring up at once. They must be 
supplemented by these favourable circum- 
stances. But education can go far in bringing 
about favourable conditions. Tim Government of 
a Siate^ therefore^ is responsible for the educational 
aspect of its industrial jyrogress, 

I mention in the following pages some of the 
difficulties in the way of industrial progress in 
order to suggest remedies wherever possible. I 
would not at all conclude that we should remain 
inactive and stationary on account of these 
enormous difficulties, but I urge that Government 
should act all the more vigorously. 

So7rte of the difficulties besetting our indmtrial 
progress are : — 

(1) Our aversion and disgust to all manual 
and practical work , — In order to be able to remove 
it, it is necessary to study its causes more closely. 
Some hold that it is a common characteristic of 
Oriental people — a something inherent in their 
nature and consequently incumble. But 1 cannot 
e^gree with such views. .There ivas a time in the 
West, too, when despotism prevailed, and practical 
pursuits and trades were held in contempt. 
With the growth of democratic ideas in Europe, 
the monopoly of the learned professions, civilians 
and governing classes and warriors to the claim 


of •honour became less and less until we now hear 
oi the “ dignity of labour.” But i doubt if com- 
plete egalite has yet been established bven there. 
I think work is still considered there only a 
necessary evil rather than an honorable thing. 
If Europeans have changed, there is no reason 
why Indians should not. 

The handicraftsmen of India, by a long process 
of despotic rule and caste system, have come to 
be considered as menials. The Mohammedans, 
who immigrated and so recently hold the reins of 
the Government of this country, even w'ent a step 
further. They began to consider all trade, shop- 
keeping and banking as • something low and 
beneath dignity. Such absurd notions of dignity 
and self-importance are by no means rare among 
the higher classes of either communities to-day. 
Nearly every employer of labour in India com- 
plains of it. 

To r«ffiiove this contempt of work, I suggest 
the following measures : — 

fa) For the present the student shonkl be mainly 
recruited from the industrial^ the so-called inferior 
classes. Sons of men already in practical trades 
should be induced to undergo industrial training 
by scholarships, stipends and other means. But 
wo should not be too strict in ex/3luding all others 
from the industrial school. Let the so-called 
high-born boy be clearly given to understand that 
he must work side by side and on equal terms 
with handicraftsman. 

(b) Industrial teachers and managers oj wm'ks 
should set an example in showing respect to artizans • 
and those engaged in practical work. The attitude 
of Hathras inillowners illustrates a deplorable 
state of things. When they were asked by Messrs. 
Atkinson and Dawson to send their sons to the 
Koorkeo Technical Classes which were started at 
their request, they said that the millowiiers 
would not send their sons to the technical college, 
where they would have to work with ordinary 
labourers. 

Then our eloquent leaders should set a practical 
example by putting their sons in industrial schools : 

* Example is better than precepti 

(c) It should he made a point that those of the 
highei' cla88e§., who^ do get ' themselves industrially 
trained.^ should be treated as well as those of the 
learned professions. The Government should 
encourage them and even show some indulgence 
to them on policy, otherwise the cause of industrial* 
education must receive a serious set-back. 

{d) The pfi'epionderance of higK school and college 
educatiot^ overjindustrialf vocational and techiical 
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education should he made to give wag dowlg^ until 
there he,a fair proportion between the expenditure 
on these two groups of education. Vocational and 
technical education is at least as important 
as academic education for a poverty-stricken and 
famine- ridden country like ours. In addition 
to the classical universities of Oxfdl-d and 
Cambridge in the wealthiest country of the 
world, there are numerous others of a techni- 
cal character and over 300. technical schools. 
How many can we boast of ? The Oxford and 
Cambridge type of education may be all right for 
a country like England. There are no famines in 
England!, and most of the people are above tho 
sordid cares of life. She has to train many of 
her &ons as statesmen and politicians to take 
care of the vast Empire they inherit. Such occa- 
sions do not arise for many in India. Here the 
primary care of the majority of the people is how 
to get food and the bare necessaries of life rather 
than to learn good manners, rules of society and 
the games of football, cricket, tennis and the like. 
But unfortunately most* ol our academic 
stall' has been so far recruited from Oxford 
and Cambridge, which are put forward as models 
before us. Most of our young men have been to 
either one or other of those two institutions. 
The Indian Ciyil Servants mostly come from 
there. As all these go to form the controlling 
agencies almost exclusively in our educational 
system, their influence in shaping its policy and 
ideals is but too manifest. Hence the pernicious 
results. 

(2) Shyness of Capital. — Recent failures of 
some newly started factories and banks have 
aggravated the matter. In the very first place 
the average income of Indian people has been 
calculated to be very low. Then bad social 
customs, such as lavish expenditure on the occa- 
sions of marriages, deaths and other rites, on 
jewellery and litigation, absorb what little the 
people can save. Besides being ignorant of 
the advantages of investing their savings in 
jotht-stock concerns, they frequently put them- 
selves helplessly in the hands of the notorious 
money-lender. It is only these petty bankers 
or money-lenders as a class that can afford any 
money for investment. Sometimes ^these Sheths 
are comparatively very rich, and apparently it 
would seem that a great deal of capital was 
thus available in India. But the poor people 
borrow money from these ShxtJta. The rate of 
interest realised^is generally 12 per cent, to 24 
per cent, per annum, which even comparatively 


prosperous industrial concerns cannot gyarantee 
to their investors. Hence n*0 Sheth need risk 
investing his money in industrial enterprises, 
and generally speaking he does not. 

Co-operative credit movement promises much as a 
remedy for this evil. Another remedy has been 
suggested and I think it feasible, viz., the State 
may start model factories, and when they are 
successfully running, hand them over to private 
companies. Here I give the opinion of Mr. 
Mukorjee (Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta Munici- 
pality) on the subject : — 

The proper n-sthod of training is for tho Govern- 
ment to start small factories on commercial linos, in 
which it will be possible for students to learn such 
usoful arts. If this work is combined with technical 
education, 1 think Indians would then be in a position to 
start works for the industries. 

(3) General ignorance of live j^eople as to wlait 
extent arts and industries have progressed in the 
viorld. They have no conception of what modern 
manufactories and workshops are, and unless 
people see these things, it is impossible to give 
themgA full conception of them. The grandeur of 
a big plant of machinery can never be fully conceiv- 
ed by one who has never seen one. Lectures on 
Eoonomy, Exhibitions, and Museums are good in 
themselves, but they cannot be as stimulating as 
actual things. A travel in Europe with a view to 
visit factories, or round our great cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore, or even a short trip 
to a factory in or near our own town, is very 
educative and instructive. 

I suggest that in addition to Kindergarten ^ 
manual training classes, museums and exhibitions, 
all boys in our schools should have occasional oppor- 
tunities to be taken to factories or workshops wherever 
convenient either within tie town or on trip at a 
short distance. A teacher from a teclmical institute 
should accompany them to show them over. 

(4) Foreign Com 2 *e.lition. — While India has 
been lying dormant, other countries have pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds. Their industries 
are already firmly established. Any industrial 
enterprise undertaken here has to face and over- 
come the keen foreign competition. Thus, we 
are greatly handicapped. Most of our public men 
are prone to give the protection question an 
undue importance as if it was all that was requir- 
ed, while it should be realised that it is only one 
of the numerous features of t];ie question of ouif 
industrial progress. 

(5) A hot climate like ours makes people general^ 
ly lax and dreamy in character tather^ than active 
workers and practical thinkers. 
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Perhaps the right kind, and not the Oxford- 
“Oambridge type of education, may mend matters 
to some extent. 

(6) Want of employment available for technically 
trained men . — Excepting Civil Engineers for 
whom employment is available in the Government 
P. W. D., there are practically no openings for 
technically trained students. Whatever situa- 
tions were available in the beginning have been 
filled. If a technical man is offered Rs. 25 per 
mensem I call it no opening ; for untrained 
illiterate carpenters, masons, mechanics, weavers, 
and the like can earn Rs, 20- .‘10 per mensem. 
Naturally, then, why should one take the trouble 
of undergoing technical training at a school ? 

The Atkinson-Dawson Report throws much 
light on the question of employment. Prejudiced 
and refractory managers of firms do not want 
technically trained men. Their most liberal ofter 
to such men amounts to Rs. ilO or 40, which I find 
a good illiterate Maistri in Amreli can earn af 
home without bothering himself with technical 
education or factory-owners. Firstly, the number 
of industrial firms is Very small in India, fclecondly, 
most of those are in the hands of foreigners, who 
can take Indians only as coolies or Maistries in 
their works and reserve any higher posts for 
Europeans or Eurasians. No hope, therefore, 
from this quarter can bo entertained. 

I suggest that artisan hoys mainly should he 
taken in hand and, langhl modern methods in a 
trade school. They are the most likely to continue 
their private trade with the greater skill acquired 
at school, the employment difficulty being obviat- 
ed and the aim of industrial education re.iliscd. 
But scholarships and stipends will be necessary 
for their loss in wages. 

After dealing with the difficulties in the way 
of industrial progress and technical education in 
India at some length, I give my views as to (1) 
how ; (2) where ; (8) and what.^ technical education 
should be given ; 

(1) Modem technical knowledge^ processes^ and 
methx>ds have to he imported from the West j to evolve 
them here vnthout ths aid of imported knowledge 
being of the question. There are only two ways 
of carrying out this essential process of importa- 
tion. 

(a) Europeans coming here and teaching us^ 
that is a very defective method. Industrial 
experts can come only on very fat salaries ; they 
cannot have much patriotic sympathy with our 
industrial development, are liable to be reactionary, 
many of them may rightly or wrongly 


imngine Indian industrial development as a 
source of danger to their own industrial supre- 
macy, and at best their work of teachipg can only 
be a business and not a patriotic duty to them. 

(u) Indians going abroad and importing know^ 
ledge and^ practice directly. Rather than emi. lov- 
ing Europeans on high salaries, promising Indian 
young men should be sent to Europe for training 
in workshops as well as schools there. The State in 
combination with big merchants having business 
connections in Europe can, through their inff uence 
easily have them trained most efficiently, and on 
their return they may be employed as professors 
or superintendents. This will bo more econo- 
mical in the end. * 

We should take a lesson from Japan in this 
matter. The importation of knowhidgo and 
industries there deserve our very seiious consider- 
ation. How many thousands ot* Japanese have 
been and are at present learning technical arts in 
foreign countries ? A handful of Indians have 
been out to England during the past few years, 
and already there is a hue and cry against them! 
Before they have had time to show their useful- 
ness, which ultimately they must do, though it 
will take time, perhaps scores of years, discourage- 
ment and condemnation have been heaped upon 
them already. Much polemic andudveise agita- 
tion has been directed against them in the 
interests of foreign factory-owners in this 
country, who may fear a Black Peril in them. U 
is deplorable that besides the managers and 
pioprietors of European firms, some self-interested 
Indian factory- owumrs, too, have said tliat they 
would rather have Ewrojirans for »ill higher posts 
in their works for financial rfa.^ions, wliich 
is tantamount to sa} ing that an European 
increases the status of their concern and thereby 
they secure better busiiuss and more profit. 
Though it may conduce to their individual self- 
interest, it is unpatriotic in the extreme. I must 
remind the.se shortsighted Indian gentlemen 
that their case and that of their business are 
ultimately doomed, unless they learn how to 
stand on their own legs. The greatest curse of 
India^ perhaps, is our lack of self-reliance. 

It is suggested, therefore, that Europe trained 
Indians shoidd ^e put ^t least at the head of each 
department in Technical Institutes and at other 
places in technical education system wherever 
possible. 

(2) As regards the quality of technical educa^ 
tion, the Dawson -Atkinson Report proves that no 
openings exist at present for advanced technical 
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courses except in civil engineering. As regards 
the ** improver ” (I borrow the term from «the 
Atkinson-pawson Report) class of technical men,^ 
limited field in a few of the Indian concerns exist, 
and then, these, as is clear from the record of 
interviews with the managers, can only be grudg- 
ingly employed on very hai'd terms, bn living 
wages to start with, and perhaps rising to Rs. 40 
or so. Again these ofiers are mostly limited to 
the Roorkee College and the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute. Thus, the field for technically 
trained men of either lower or upper grade is at 
present practically absent. I may be allowed to 
mention that there are practically no technical 
institutions in India “except perhaps the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute. The Engineering 
Colleges at Roorkee, Poona, Sibpur, and Madms 
really owe their foundation and existertce to the 
civil engineering instructions they provide for 
training suborJinate-ofticers of the Government, 
P. W. D. The same remarks largely' apply to 
Bii'oda Kahibhavan, Eliminate the Civil Engi- 
neering Department frourit, and it dwindles into 
insignificance. 

Industrial Education as Distinjiiislied from 
Technical Education, — Here I want to make this 
distinction, as I beg to point out that industrial 
rather than .technical education is the more 
practicable to start with. Industrial educa^ 
tion concerns itself with the training of artizans 
and handicraftsmen. They are taught the most 
up-to-date methods and processes, the net result 
of applied sciences and research, but they are not 
taught the applied sciences themselves, the teaching 
of theory is reduced to the minimum, while indus- 
trial drawing is taught a good deal. This sort of 
education is carried on in what are called trade 
schools, Up-to date artiz ins are turned out, who 
may be capable of holding their own against 
foreign artizans. 

Technical education, along with practical train- 
ing, aims at giving as much insight into the 
principles of science underlying the particular 
industry as possible, and prepares a class of 
technical men, i.e., managers, superintendents, 
professors, foremen, and the like of different grades. 

The training of artizans in trade schools is 
beginning technical education at tlv9 lowest rung of 
the ladder, and constitutes a most rational pro- 
cedure. In this case difficulties of employment, 
aversion to work, capital, etc., vanish entirely. 


The artizan does not shrfnk from practical work, 
need not seek employment he can easily con«» 
tinue his private trade, needs no capital and so 
forth. 

The aim of our industrial education should be, 
to provide training in modern and up to date 
methods to artizans to make them efficient enough^ to 
enable them to retain their ancestral husjfiess and 
improve ujwn it^ and hold their own against 
foreign competition^ We have sufficient number 
of artizans already extant. It has even been said 
that they are overstocked. From this it will be seen 
that it is not required to add to their numbers 
from other classes which would be a difficult and 
Uvseless procedure, but to keep the artizans in 
their trades, which they are gradually leaving ns 
(i) they are lured to the “ gentlemanly profes- 
sions” through our pernicious educational system ; 
and (ii) as their w'ork no longer pays in the face 
of modern competition. 

" (.3) Location of the Trade School.-^Yvom what 

I have said above, it is clear that it is not neces- 
sary to select big centres of factories for the 
habttation of such schools as I suggest. 

The school is more or less independent of 
factory affairs, Artizans in primary trades of 
building^ smithy^ carpentry^ weaving ^ dyeing y etc.^ are 
obtained at most places. No big centres of indus- 
try of a factory type exist, for instance, in the 
Baroda State, and if it was necessary, as it is not, 
that schools should be staited only in §uch centres, 
the obvious conclusion would bo that no industrial 
or technical education should be provided in the . 
State. On the other hand, the very absence of 
industrial activity in a certain locality is a 
demand for educational impetus all the more 
intense. Moreover, factories generally have a 
system of apprenticeship, and thus an industrial 
school situated near thorn may ha\;e no connection 
with them whatever. In such a case to start 
technical schools amidst them will be only like 
‘ carrying coal to Newcastle.’ 

I suggest that two points should be mainly 
considered in deciding upon the location bf a 
trade school ; — 

(i) Importance of the town in population, 

(ii) Convenience in distance for students. 

By this I mean equal distribution of the facili* 
ties of industrial education to all the parts of a 
State. 



The Late Austrian Emperor and His Successor. 



THE L\'\K FUANCIS .JOSErJl. 

t , HERE was perhnfiS no moiP tragic figure in 
all Europe* than tlie EiiifHiror Francis 

^ Joseph of Austria, wleose* death was re- 
ported on tho 2‘2nd of tliis mouth. In these 
columns have ali*ea<ly aj)peared a full and de- 
tailed sketch'^' of the most ill-fated of the 
world’s monarchs at the time he provoked 
this ^reat EuTopean anarchy. Horn in 18 M(), 
he took up the throne of a totterinjnr Empire 
in 1848, and for eight and sixty years waded 
through blood and tears in cementing the 
qiiandum States of a desperately divided country. 
The political fortunes of Austria under the 
Emperor have already passed into history, and it 
is useless to measure the reign of blood and terror 
that accompanied the making of tin's ramshackle 
State. But his conciliation with Hungary, and 
the grant of a con^ititution for that State, marks 

* For a fall and detailed sketch ^ee p’»Ke, 162 ."», “ All 
About The War : The Indian Review War Book.” Price 
Rs. 4 : Q, A. Natesan Co., Madras, 
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ARCHDUKE KAUI FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

-sui era of thirty }ears of peace and progress even 
in that land of many sonuws. This is perhaps 
the only ixdieving featuie of an otheivvise tiagic 
history. 

But the Emperor’s own personal misfortunes are 
drarnatic.ally pathetic in the extreme. His brother 
Maxmilian was shot in 1887, by ordoi’ of a Court 
Martial in Mexico ; the Oiown Pj ince Rudolf died 
a. violent de.ith in 1889 ; his wife’s sister was 
burnt in P.iris at a charity bazaar ; his wife, the 
Empress, was soon after assassinated ; and, lastly, 
came the cause of this great armageddon, the 
a ssajTsi nation of tho Heir Apparent and his 
consort in Servia. And now after all these 
horrors comes^the dtnth of the Emperor himself. 

The late Emperor’s sncce.ssor is the Archduke 
Karl Francis Joseph, ' grandson of the late 
Archduke Karl Ludvig and great-nephew of 
Francis Joseph. He w.as horn in 1887, married * 
Princess Zita of Bourbon Parm% in 1911, and 
has three children, 
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V T was a historic and unique gathering — the 
11 joint meeting of the members of the All- 
India Congress Committee and o^ the lie- 
' form Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, which met in the Rooms of the 

British Indian Association, at Calcutta, on 
Friday the 17th November, to confer to- 
gether and prepare a draft scheme of re- 
forms to bo submitted to the authorities soon 
after* the termination of the war. After two 
days’ earnest deliberation, the representatives of 
tlje Congress and \loslem League unanimously 
came to the conclusion that in the best interests 
of the rulers an«l the ruled, a great ar^d momen- 
tous step should be taken which should satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the'ppople of India. The 
scheme for the future Government of India, 
adumbrated in joint consultation, may fairly lay 
claim to be elaborate and,. practical, and it cannot 
in fairness be said that it is the .outcome of the 
vision of impatient idealists. The leaders of both 
the great communities, the Hindu and the Musal- 
man, trusted alike by the people and the Govern- 
ment, have done their duty in placing before the 
authorities what in their opinion the situation at 
the present moment demands. It is left to the 
Ifitter and to the bureaucracy — whoso powers and 
privileges are certainly sought to be curtailed — 
to consider the proposals in a just and an impar- 
tial spirit and with only one objective — the 
interests of India and its people. For, John 
Bright’s words in the House of Commons 
hold good to-day quite as much as in his time : 
“ We must in future have India governed 
not for a handful of Englishmen, not for that 
Civil Service whose praises aro so constantly 
sounded in this House. You may govern India, 
if you like for the good of England, but the good 
of England must come through the channels of 
the good of India.” 

The scheme is briefly as follows : — 

With regard to the Provincial Jjegislative 
Councils, the Joint Committee urges that there 
should be one hundred members on the roll and 
that : — ' ^ 

The Council ehall elect its own President. All finan- 
cial proposals relating to items of expenditure and 
sources of inoome, including the raising of loans and 
taxation, shall be embodied in Bills which shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Council. All resolutions 
passed by the L^gielative Council thgll be binding on 


the Eiooiitivo Government, unless vetoed by the Gover- 
nor-in-Coiincil. Provided, however, that it the resolu- 
t*on in a^ttin past-cd by the CouduI at an inUu'val of not 
IcsH than one year, it must be given effect to, ^ 

Thu assent of the Govcrnor-in-Council bhall not he , 
required for introducing Bills othgr than Money Bills in 
Council. All Bills passed by Provincial Coiincils must 
receive the assent of the Crown before they become law. 
The term of office of members shall be five years. 
Except Customs, Posts and Telegraph, the Mint, salt, 
opitirn^ rail way N, army and nilvy, and tributes from 
Indian Stutos, all other souri cs of revenue should he 
Provincial. Thco should be no divided heads of 
revenue. The Gowrnmenr of India should bo provided 
with fixed contributions from the Provincial Govern- 
ments ; such fixed contrihiitions being liable to revision 
when exfraordinaiy and nntt'resoin contingencies render 
such revision necesaary. 

Toncliiiig tlic Constitution of Provinciiil 
Govcrnuients. they ;igi ee tluit : — 

Thu head of every Provincial (iovernment shall be a 
Governor, who shall not ordinarily belong to the liidl.m 
Civil Service or any of tt e permanent MervieoK. There 
shall be in every Province, an Executive (Council, which 
with thu Go\ernor, hill constitute? th»> Exer ntivc* Gov- 
ernment of the Provinc'e. Members of the Indian ('ivil 
Hervice ahall not ordinarily bo appointed to Executive 
Councils. Not less tbrin one-half of the Executive 
Council shall consist of Indians to be elected by the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cil. The term of office of members shall be five years. 

Regarding the Iinporial Council, they iigieo 
that its strength must be increased to one 
hundred and fifty, and that : — 

The President of the ('lounc.il shall be elected by the 
Council itself. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be 
introduoad in Council in accords nee with rules made in 
their behalf by the Council iti-elf, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should rot bo rtquired (hrro- 
foie All Bills passed by the Council shull Iihvo to 
rerci^e the assent of the Crown befoie thf?y InM ome 
law. All financial proposuls reluting to items oi ex- 
penditure and sources of income shall bo embodied 
in HWU. Every such Bill and the Budgets as a whole, 
shall be submitted tor the vote of tho Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. The term of office of members Giall be 
five years. 

Both the Oongims and the League are. unani- 
mous on the question of the abolition of 
tho Council of the Secretary of State. But they 

urge 

* 

Th salary of the Secretary of State should be pUced 
on the British Bstimatr s. 

Tho Secretary of State should, as far as possible, 
occupy the same position in relation to the .Government 
of India as the Secretary of State for tbe Colonies in 
relation to tho Governments of the Self-governing Domi- 
nions, 
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With regard to other important reforms con- 
nected with militar^' and naval services, educa- 
tion and the freedom of the press, there is com- 
plete unanimity of opinion ; — 

Th3 military and naval servioej of Ilia Majosty, both 
in their oommisaioned and non-oommisHioned rankif, 
should be thrown open to Indiana, and adequate provi- 
sion should made for their selection, training and 
instruction in India. 

Indians should bo allowed to enlist as volunteers. 

Indians should bo placed on a footing of equality in 
respect of status and rights of citizenship with other 
Bubjeots of His Majesty the King throughout the 
Empire. 

The settlement of land revenue all over India shall bo 
mode permanent. 

The executive otlicors in India shall have no judicial 
powers entrusted to them . 


The public services of India shall be open to all the 
Indians, and no grades or posts shall be reserved for 
any special daft. 

* Primary education, as far as practicable, shall be 
made compulsory all over India. 

All measures in force establishing invidious distinction 
between classes as well as those restricting unduly the 
freedom af the press and the speech shall at once be 
repealed. 

The question that gave rise to much discussion 
was in regard to the proportion of Hindu and 
Muslim representations in the Councils of the 
various Provinces. A settlement was arrived at, 
except in the case of the United Provinces 
and Bengal, and it was agreed thal this 
should be settled when they moot again at the 
time of the Congress Session in Lucknow. • 


CURRENT EVENTS 

liY HAJDUAUl.' 


UOri2S AND ANXIETIES. 

f HOUGH the past four weeks havo been of 
uniformly victorious character in the west- 
ern theatre of war, and though the Italians 
and Serbians have placed on the record of 
tlie world’s recent military hi.^tory brilliant :md 
heroic feats, and though even the Allies at Salonika 
have been more successful than they were ever 
before, both in arms and diplomacy,— all con.spir- 
iijg to give greater and greater liopos of the 
ultimate triumph of those now so nobly lighting 
and shedding blood in the cause of the future 
freedom of the world, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our anxieties as to the ci itical situation 
in the Balkans, so far as the Bulgai -German 
forces are arrayed against Rumania. The latest 
and most authentic news, as we write, from that 
quarter, is not of a character to give assurance that 
Rumania, even when broken up by tlie Russian 
forces, will be able to resist the further inroads 
of the enemy marching in the direction of 
Bucharest. The brave Rumanian forces havo 
been compelled to retire from the Jiul Valley 
owing to the superior forces of the Germans and 
Bulgars combined, who have been able to make a 
breach in the ' line of the defence. The enemy 
has made a swift and effective raid on the 
Craiova, though the Rumanians are still operat- 
ing in the Orsova region. Great anxiety is ex- 
pressed in all military quarters of ihe Allies at 
this disagreeable i^ituation. It signihes that 


unle.ss the Rumanians are quickly reinforced so as 
to be able at once to arrest the further progress of 
the enemy and hold the different railways, an 
important part of Rumania will bo captured, 
which would greatly help the German in h^^ 
object of mastering the Balkans and becoming its 
eventual (ionqueior. Thei’C are large granaries 
in that part of Rumania which at present is the 
objective of the Teuton. These, if sacked, would 
materially relieve tJio fooJ difHcuIty for the 
(♦oiuiiig spring and summer in Germany, while 
entailing no mean hard.ship on the army and the 
people of Rumania. Experts express their con- 
fidence in the ultimate resisting ability of the 
Rumanians, supported by weather conditions. 
They say that virtually Falkenhain has failed to 
cut off Rumania from Russia in the defiles of 
Moldavia, and, tlierefore, been obliged to abandon 
the march on Bucharest through the Predal Pass. 
The unexpected march on Craiova is said to be 
“ merely a raiil ” intended to cause alarm in the 
enemy's camp. His own base is too remote to 
enablfe him to crush Rumania. It is to be hoped 
that that may be the case. But in matters of 
this character* even,* it will never do to wholly 
roly on the opinion of experts. Experts differ 
from experts. And there is besides, in order to 
allay alarm among the Allies, a considerable 
amount of optimism, so that the opinion of 
the experts has to be accepted witji a great deal 
of caution and reservation. At present the 
experts dedlaie that further developments should 
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be awaited before a conclusion is pumped to, that 
the Rumanian defence is a failure. All that 
could be said, then, at the present hour, is to 
wait and siee. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know that the 
outstanding feature of the past four weeks in the 
Balkans is the splendid march of the Seihians and 
French to Monastir and the capture of that 
important town, which was Serbia’s own twelve 
months and more. The Serbian troops are still 
full spiritedly pursuing the German- Bulgarian 
forces. They have occupied Ktani, on lake 
Prespa, 14 miles west of Monastir. 

In tlic Dobru(lj!i, the ilussian and the Rritish 
are faiily forging 'ahead. The occupation of 
TaSaiil and Tsifcii pah.s reveals the extent of the 
Allies’ southward advance in that region. These 
are two villages on the Black Sea, eighteen miles 
north of Constanza. 

THE (JIIEEK MUDDLE. 

Uay after day the desingeniious freaks of King 
Constantine and his few supporters are being 
Hashed, which tend to shoNv how^ that ill-advised 
and ill-fated monarch is putting his foot in the 
deeper mud of Orreco-German ])olitics. At the 
same time it is satisfactory to notice the diplo- 
matic and military progress whicli the Allies aie 
making. They have succeeded in deporting all 
Ijhe enemy ambassadors from Athens. They w(jie 
embaikcd on ilic 22 m( 1 November from Athens fur 
being landed at Dedeagatch. So the Allies, after 
a prolonged period of forbearance, have got rid of 
the intriguing representatives of Austria, Ger- 
many, Turkey and Bulgaria. All Europe has 
pronounced this deportation as a good riddancet 
Germany, of course, has emphatically prote.sted. 
But it is an idle and holluw protest whi(di has no 
significance. Not content, however, with the 
driving away of those dark and devious intriguers, 
the French Admiral, Fournet, has now demanded 
the deportation also of Consuls and n*embers of 
the enemy’s archieological schools, who are known 
as a honeycomb of the worst kind of spies. The 
Germans would have made short shrift of them 
long ago had the}’ been in the place of the Allies. 
But it bespeaks to the credit of diplomacy and 
patience of the latter that the Anglo- lAench 
authorities at Athens tolerated this nest of 
intriguers so long. Anothei* well-Aonsidered step 
taken by them is the occupation of the Pelo- 
ponnesus railway station by the French blue- 
. jackets. Thus, all the undesirables have been 
slowly driven away, and other important occupa- 
tions have beevi. secured, so that the Allies’ pro- 
gress at Athens may now go unimpeded. The 


Royalists must have already found that their 
vocation to ferment intrigues, and attempts at 
undermining the Allies’ plans, has come to an end. 
Admiral Fournet, however, seems to be a person- 
age of great resolution. Having put his hand to 
thoroughly disable King Constantine and liis ad- 
herents, he has now doimindeii the surrender of 
all war m.aterial and guns in the hands of the ‘ 
King’s rabble forces. The King’s officers say that 
the Entente Powers have had already taken 
nearly 200 modern guns from Greece and that 
further possession cannot be given. But it may 
be taken for granted that, like all otlier demands 
first feebly re.sisted, this latest one will be also 
complied with. Tims, it is that the Entente are 
slowly taking out, the teetli and claws of the 
Greek animal wdiich will soon be caged. \'cno- 
zelos is quiet biding his time, while in complete 
accoid with the Entente. 

THE ^NESTERN FRONT. 

There is nothing to record hut a series 
of victorious occupations of the Allies on 
the Western Front during the month. In 
their o\v.n respective sections the English and 
the French have been fighting with an elan and 
enthusiasm which are admirable, hurling back 
the wearied Titans on the ofjposite side, and 
occupying fort after fort and other strategic ]>Iaces. 
The most signal and historic is the occupation of 
Vaux, a foi tress deemed impregnable by the 
Huns. After the .sanguinaiy engigcments known 
as Ancle, nothing moie splendid has been achieved 
by the Fiench .arms this active season of belli- 
gerency. Wintci- has sot in, bub there is no sign 
of any inteirn])tion of arms. The progress 
aheady achieved is a l 4 )peful sign of what may 
be anticijialed before Christmas season begins. 

JTAJ.Y. 

Meanwhile the Italians, too, have been uni- 
formly fighting inch by inch in the Carso plateau 
and are on the high road to Trieste which, 
when occupied, will cover Italy and Italians with 
glory. The Irridentists will be overjoyed at 
recovering their own. Meanwhile, it is satis- 
factory to notice the Italians assisting the Ser- 
bians, which is indeed a healthy sign of their 
future peaceful relations. Both have learnt 
lessons which they are unlikely to forget. Both 
are convinced that their mutual interest lies in 
acting in union. The old policy of mutual jealousy, 
if not something worse, must be for ever aban- 
doned and replaced by one of reciprocal con- 
fidence and amity. 

TUE FATE OF AUbTHlA. 

At last the event, dreaded even before tho 
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outbreak of the war, hws occurred. The Euiperor 
Joseph is dead, nnd with him the Empire of the 
Habsburgs may be said to have virtually come 
to an end. The Emperor Joseph was the oldest 
reigning Monarch of I^lurope. He ascended the 
throne in 1848, so tliat he has reigned or ruled 
68 years ! But wliat a thrilling cliapter his jeign 
has been ! What memories, what incidents, what 
giave events, political, foreign and domestic, .are 
crowded in that long reign '( How stt^p by step 
the Hohenzollern has coiled round and lound 
Austria, like the Python, till at last tlie pieseiit 
war may be said to have throttled tbo last heir 
of the great Holy Poman Empire, which once so 
fieicely dominatf'd Kuiope. In the fall of ujany :ui 
empire of the vvoild, in times ancient and modem, 
there is a gieat lesson which History teach(‘s a 
lesson of eternal truth that do wliat they may, 
states and monai clues wliich, in tludr vaulting 
ambition, endeavour to con(|ner a progiessive aiid^ 
cxpandiijg world, with broader views of national 
freedom and independence, must eventually 
dig their own gravi's. Great empires bave^bad 
tluar day and ceased to be. 

Nemesis has slowly ovt3rtaken the Empiie of 
Auhtiia. On its ashes will, no iloulit, lise a new 
one with a new master. But the same Nemesis 
will ovei whelm the new master ami the new 
kingdom when its turn ariives. In this f.ict of 
the fall of Austria, Jiis mail-listed neighbour lias 
a great deal to learn and take to heart. But it is 
a (iU(3stion whether in the heat of his vaulting 
ambition he wiW Karn. There can, lio\vt‘ver, he 
no doubt of the faU', which awaits the Ilolieii- 
zollerii in the neaj- future. 

THE MI/JtmiROUS IJNDEKSEA I'lKAC Y. 

Desperation seems to liavi* diivcii to luthless 
madness the defeated Teuton, he who nuit with 
such memorable dis.-ister at Jutland six months 
ago! Furious at liis naval lout in the North 
Sea in May last, lie has vowed vengeance to his 
hated enemy, he of the Britisli Isle .set in the 
silver sea the tlome of Liberty. Ho is doing his 
level best by a variety of the most diabolical 
means to wreak that vengeance. Submarines are 
on his frenzied bruin. He is awfully obsess(Ml 
by them. As the Romans vowed that Carth.age 
should be destioyed, the Huns think of destroy- 
ing England and wearing the Crown of William 
the Conqueror. So thinks William the Wicked, the 
piratical murderer of the twentieth century. In 
nis impotent rage, he has directed that the 
largest and most destructive submarines should 
plough the sea underneath and sink all vessels, 
whether of the Allies or the Neuti als. The game 


has been going fast and furious, chiclly in the 
MeJiterraneaa, with nn average torpedoeing and 
siViking of three vessels ]a‘r day ! Jnebriated mon- 
arch ! He fails to realise that such siniting, and 
with it the sad sacrilice of hundreds and thousands 
of innocent lives, will in no way achieve his object 
which is to raise that iron gripped blockade in the 
North Sea, which is the only highway for his 
commerce. Tlie siihrnaiine campaign now carried 
on is moii3 diabolical in its conception and execu- 
tion than the one which pr(‘Ced(}d if. But the 
day of retribution must come wlicu these new 
assassins on the high seas will be ovei whelmed 
by their own cM itain «lestiny ’ Meanwhile, the 
saciilice of if noceiit lives and of propei l y^ is 
ap[»alling. TJh' f«iai] steamer Aidhut was one of 
Its late.St victims and, aswe v\iit(', tlie iWiUnnui^ 
a British lioat of 48,000 tuns, is aiiotiior ! 

Tin: ’ia:onomic siti ajion in Knoeam). 

Jjastly, let nieief(*r to tlie iconcnuc situ.ilion 
in Englaiitl. '1 lie Ministi > have come to ihecoii- 
clu.sion that the food must be 

metliodically and liiv\ fully iciiiilaled and con- 
ti oiled. There is }et con.^adciahle, wastage of a 
variety of raw and cooked footl. Tlie luxuiiiais 
part ol it must he eiitiiely put a s’ op to, and the 
necessiUms so regulated as to List longer in view 
of the eventualities wliich may owiii . 1‘Iie steji 
taken l>y Mr. llunciiicm for the supply of fooa 
seems to have met with ])Opulai‘ a]iproval, which 
is ail unuiistaken index' of the saciitice thev are 
pie[)aied to make. Jt will also ho jiot a little 
coiilrihutaiy to promoting indiv nlual thrift, which 
js nowhere as \et. More. With articles of 
luxuiy a.s contiaKmd, so to say, for the po]ada- 
tioii, there will he, as a cui-ollary, a diminufion 
on the expoits from the United States, which 
will signify two things, firstly, a inoie favourable 
balance of trade than now existing, and, secondly, 
a diminution in tonnage winch is sending up 
freight by leaps and hounds. With less demand 
of tonnage foj- convi'yance of goods, not presently 
essential or necessary for popular consumption, 
freight must decline to a reasonable extent. 
The iifiaiicial situation, too, will be easier. The 
savii^s of the people would lead to the next 
loan being easily floated, though the popular 
demand is fuj" a pretty stiff tarifl* of taxation. 
Nothing induces thrift so much as heavy taxes 
directly levied. These come startlingly homo to 
each unit, who then thinks twice and thrice how 
to meet them. Heavier w^ar taxation will be the 
special feature of the next British budget, and the 
Indian people, too, should be prepared for a 
similar ec<;y:ioni^ situation here. ^ 
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PANDIT BISHAN NARAYAN DHAR. 


NE o£t the oldest OoiJ<rrosrneii has passed 
away in the death of Pandit Rishaft Naia- 
yan Dhar, at Lucknow, on the 18th 
instant. He joined the National Congress 
at Madras in 1887, and became President of the 
Calcutta Session in 1911. For thirty years he 
Was thus closely associated with the Congress, 
whose cause he championed with singular devo- 
tion. 


Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar belonged to a 
higher Kashmiri family of Lucknow, and was 
born at Barabanki in 18G4. His father held a 
high office in the Judiciary ; while his uncle, 
Pandit Shambhu Nnth, was the first Indian Judge 
of the Calcutta High Court, ile had his parly 
education at the Church Mission High School and 
Canning College, Lahore In 1884, he proceeded 
to England, where he joined the Middle Temple 




and was called to the Bai in due couise. On 
liL retai n houiojie found himself excommuni- 
cated, and it took some } ears before lie could 
bo readmited into his caste. TJius, he was a, 
practical Social Jlelormer from the beginning 
of his public career. A keen law\ or himself, 
he was \et more deviited to})olitical science and 
political plnlosi'pliy, and his first speech at the 
Madras Congiess won for him the encomium 
ol no [ess a leader than the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Kao. In that address he urged : — 
Thot^e arc no true sUioHnien who are blind to the 
dtiwning lights ' f the fires which Western civization 
is kindling in our hcartH, and who raise their puny 
urins to arrcbt the chaiiot ot India’s destined 
dt'Tch'piaent. (icntlcmen, fho demai d we arc making 
is a national demand, and btrong in the consciouness 
that we are the honebt mouthpieces of countless 
millioi B, too long dumb. 1 ai>k >ou not to take to 
heart Loo much the base insinuations or the idle 
clumoniB that may be rsiscd itg’tinst you and the 
sacred tmk you have in hand. These will all pass 
away, the rising title is with us ; so lot us unite 
together in the perlornianee of this noble task which 
IS practically the political regeneration of India. 
Let us aim not to do good to one caniinunity 
or two communities, to Hinnus or MahomodiinH, but 
to all the communities and all the sects of India. 
That is undoubU'dIy Ihe noble ideal, the national ideal 
that we have before us, the lealization of which will 
bo the political Kinglotn of Heaven. The various 
races, sects, and creeds of India will blend together 
into one imperial whole, in which a free born British 


jabjeot’s privileges and rights will be obtained and en- 
joyed, not by one sect or creed, but by all, and thereby 
the British Government, bo far from being weakened, will 
be Btreiigtheued beyond measure. For the link which 
will then join a happy and united India to England will 
not be the link of tear, will not bo the link of servility, 
but it will be the link of aifectiop and {gratitude which 
no misfortune can sever, and which no calamity can 
shatter. 

Politics, education and social reform are the 
* burdens of many of his eloquent speeches, and 
he was made President of the United Piovincial 
Conference, at iBaieilly, and later of the National 
Congress itself in December 1911^ l^e became 


a member of the Imperial Council in 1914, 
where he upheld the Congress cause with becom- 
ing eloquence and ardour. Since then he became 
ill, and he pi*actically retired from public work. 

The late Mr. Gokhale used to say that Pandit 
Bishan Naiayan Dhar was one of the two great 
literary politicians of India, the other being Dr. 
Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. Severe as is the loss to 
our public life, Lucknow and the United Provin- 
ces have been stricken with a poignant grij^ at 
the death of this great leader so - soon after the 
lamented loss of Ganga Prasad Yarpia, 
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THE BOOK OF THE MADRAS EXHIBITION, 
1915-lG, ' To bo hud of Messrs. Higginbothams 
Madras. Price Rm. l\. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the book of the Madras 
Exhibition, which was imid under the auspices of the 
Madras War Fund in tbs winter of lOIA-Ui. The volume 
contains a number of special articles dealing with 
different seotionH of iho Exhibition and also twenty-two 
illustrative loctureR delivered at the Exhibition on 
various subjects, relating to the arts and crafts of Bouth 
India. In fact, those articles and loctures provide a 
conspectus of the main resources and industries of this 
presidency. Banitary reformers, and the average public, 
will porbsps find especial interest in the pages devoted 
to the problems of housing, of drainage and water 
supply, to hvgiene and sanitation. As the entire profits 
of the Sttle of this volume will be devoted to the Madras 
War Fund, wc hope that the Book of the Exhibition will 
have a large demand. 

AMATEUR WAR CARTOONS. By Oinoo S. Rasta- 
vala : Commercial Press, Fort, Bombay Price, Rs. 2T 
(Can be had of O. A. Nutesaii & Co., Madras.) 

This is a delightful volume of war CHrtoons sketched 
by a juvenile artist, l^inoo S. Bastavala, the gj;and- 
daughi^r of the Hon. Mr. D. K. Wscha. Tim cartoons 
were drawn in 191d-19ir), when the artist wss only 12 
years of age. But they are slike vivid and ingenious, 
and some of the passing incidents of the war are 
caught with inimitable grace and fidelity. Wc congra- 
tulate the young artist on her excellent conceptions 
The proceeds of the sale of these copies, we aie told, 
will ho devoted to the War Fund and some Parsi 
charities. 

REPORT OF THE BOMBAY CONGRESS. Recep- 
tion Committee, Bombay. Price Re. 1-8. (Available at 
G. A. Natosan & Co., Madras). 

This voluino, as u^ual, contains a complete verbatim 
report of the speeches delivered at the last Bombay 
Congress. There are half a-dezen excellent half- 
tones in the Report, and the appendices containing a list 
of the delegates, members of the subject committee, 
some important oorrespondenpes and the rules for the 
conduct of the Congress, make the volume an excellent 
Report for all purposes of reference. 

ROMANCE OF A GREAT INDIAN BOCIAI. SER- 
VANT, by B. N. Motiwala, h.a., Devalaya : 2 As 
It is a brief tribute to Babn Sasipada Bannerjea, 
enthusiastic but well-deserved, referring to the mainfold 
activities of his indefatigable life. The groat social 
servant is variously honoured as “ the Apostle of 
Improvement.” “ the last of the Social Reformers,” 

•* Seva-vrata ” (devoted to service), etc. 

THE NE2TAR HYMN TO SRI KRISHNA, by Shri 
Bhagavan Nimbarkacharya : Rajganj. 

Fifteen hymns in Sanskrit with English Translations 
in praise of the Deity. 

ON THE ART OF TEACHING, by Puma Chandra 
Msziimdar. Minto Press, Chittagong : Price, 6 As. 

It contains hints and suggestions for teaching. They 
are gathered with oare and intelligence and would be of 
practical help, particularly to young teachers that have 
Ip teach young boys and children, 


SONflS OB' SAILOR MEN : Sun, Bard snd Sin, by 
Joan Kennedy : l.v Hodder and Strrmgton, London. 
They belong to the Kpries of the cheap books published 
for soldidBs and sailors. They form good iclaxation to 
the* hard-lighting soldier and sailor. The lormer oon- 
tains a few verses that tourdi one more than one expects 
in such a colluotion. 

C. L S. I BOOKS. Memorinl Hall, Madras, 

We have ropoirod from the Chi’isfiati f.^fn'nfure 
for I'odin^ Memorial Flail, Mudrus, the follow* 
ing publications : 

(1) l>ifc arid Toardiinp of .Icremiah, Ports I and II, 

by Rov. G. Parker, • 

(2) Tracts for Muhomodan.i (rdugu), by * i?ev, 

G. II. Itouf-e 

(.”) A Miinual of IntercchHion (Tolugu), bv the Rev, 
•Andrew Murray. 

(1) Studios in St, MbtI; (Teliigii). 

MADURA RETTLEMENT, 19I.\ it MADRAS VIL- 
LMilC i;ANCllAYATrt, by Mr M. S. Sesha Aiyangar, 
VhUiI, Miidura. 

Wo arc indobfcod to^tho outhor for tbose two interest- 
ing pamphlets bh well ss^wo more iiNoful little works in 
vernacular on the governanoe of India and other topics. 

INDIAN HISTORY OF TH E CLASS-ROOM. Period 
1(500-18.^7. By H L ChablBin, M.A Sind Publishing 
HmiBe, Hyderabad, Sind. Pp dt50. Price Re. 1-12. 

The author las doHigncd this manual for the 
needs of the college stiidcM t. Not. merely does the 
book satisfy this obiect in every way, but aLo tlm 
author has taken the pa ins of quoting authorities for 
all his statoments on controversial points and presenting 
all sides of the picture on every important feature and 
event. Criticisnis on the policy of the Governors- 
General, and the suggC'-tion of questions and suitable 
subjects for essay-writing, are specially useful features 
«of the book. 

THE DIARY OF MR DOODLE. Ilorsefall ik Co, 
Madras. 

This IK a delightful eolleetion of frank, witty and 
humorous rt flections on all topics of general Indian 
interest. These lively notes aio full of a deJifalc aroma 
of style and taste, and make a pleasant and ngrceabl 
pocket-book. 

Books Received. 

THE WANE : AN EOYP'i'IAN AFTERMATH. By 
Algernon Blackwood, Mac nili * > it Co., London. 
LOVE AND LUCY. By Mauned Hewlett. Macmillan 
it Co , Ijd., London. 

• Books Relating To India. 

THE BIBLE IN INDIA. By M. Lniii. Jarolliot. 
Panini OfIice,^Allahabad. 

FOLK TALES OF ASSAM. By ,7. Borooah, Bar.-at- 
Law. Gouhati. Priee, Re. 1-8. 

THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO GARDENING IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. By H. E. Houghton. Higgin- 
bothams, Madras. 

1001 GEMS OF HINDU REIJGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Parary Kunhi Cbandu Shnradk Press ^ Manga- 
lore. 
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DIARY OF THE MCMYfE' 


. October 21. ABM^einatton of the Auiitrian Premier. 

Oatober 22. Death of Sir Jacob Sas^on at Boiiibay. 

October 2d; ^Mon. Venizelos’ ultimatum to Bulgaria^ 

Oatober Severe fighting on the Dobrudja. 

October doT Mr. B. C. Pal speaks on India and the 
Empire at Lucknow. 

Oatober SB. Indian Industrial Com mission opened its 
^aittings at Delhi. * 

October 27. RusHO-Roumanian retirement. 

October 28. Mohammedan Hdncatinnal c’onfQi’onco of 
South India opened this inr^rning at Vaiyainbtdi. 

.October 29. Tha Prineo of Wales has boon gazetted a 
(toneral StsfT Olfiner. 

October MO. Opening of the Conforenee of the Ch efs 
and Ruling rriuces ol India, dt Delhi, by the Viioroy. 

October .Ml. Mr, Asquirh g.ave evidence before the i)ar- 
danelles Commission. 

Kovemborl. Mrs. Hfisant has been prohibited front 
entering the Centrul PiovinrcM and Hehar. 

November^^. The Industries CommiHsion arrived at 
Dehra Dun this morning , 

Novombi r M Marlial Law in Oermany. 

' November 4. Auntri i promises autonomy *for Ortllcia. 

November r>. Sir lirvan Mohan has b< on npp'iintrd 
Commandei -in-Chief of Ireland. 

November fi Germans promiKe aiitanoniy for Poland 

November 7. German Chanoidlei’s speocih. Renovery 
of Uoumnnin. ^ 

November 8, P. & O. Ai'atnnmnk in Ihfl Mediterranean. 

November 9. The Bombay High Court give judgment 
to day in favour of Mr. Tilak in the security case. 




at the SHUINE OF LIBERTY AND JUSTICE, 

Mr. Tilak— Java IKvil filail, Juetitia ! 

-Hindi Punch 


1)K, WOODROW WILSON, PRKRIDKNT OK THK V R. • 

November 10 Woodrow Wilson has been ri - 
elected President uf the United States. 

Novuinbor II. The Industries ( lommission heid 
its sittings this morning at Cawnpore. 

November 12 Cardinal Mrrcier has issued a 
spirited protest »o the civilized world against 
the compulsory deportation of Belgiana to 
Germiiny. 

November l.M. Destriielion hy the Salonika Army 
of I ho Bridge at Aggests. 

’November 14 Air raid on Zi ebi'iigge. 

November 15. H E. tho Viceroy’s Banquet 
at Udaipur. 

November 10. Entoi tainment g^en to Mr, Polak 
bv the Bombay Servants of India Society. 

November 17. A meeting of the Joint Conference 
of the AiMnd'a Congress Committee and the 
Moslem League whs held at Calcutta lo-dav. 

Novonibor 18. Pundit Bi-shcn Naraxen Dhay 
fli'^d at bis residence at I iieknow to day. j 

November 19 The full of Vlonastir. The French 
War VliiHster at llie Italian front. 

November 29. Lord (^srinicduiel laid the 
foundation-stoiio of the Ijirerarx and Historical 
Museum at. Cslfuitta in memory of R. G. Diitt. 

Novomler2L Lo*'d CheIm'»ford in an interview 
wi»h BO Amrfiean correspondent empliasieB the 
deep-tooled loyalty of ail clashes o*' the Indian 
people, ^ 

November 22. Dsatb is reported of tha 
Emperor Francis Josep’h of Austria. ^ 

November 23. The annual obnvooatioil of the 
Madras University was held to-day at tbf 
Senate House, when Nawah Byed' Hussain 
Bilgrami deliThred the address. 


TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Assyria and Prussia— A Historical Parallel. 

Professor L3\vis Bayles Paton of TJ. S. A. draws, 
in the Eihhert Journal No. I Vol. XV, a compari- 
son between the growth and development, the 
ideals and the methods of Assyria and modern 
Prussia ; and he thinks there is a reason to believe 
that the outcome in both cases will be similar, and 
that a comparative study of both cannot fail to 
shed light upon the meaning of the present world- 
war and upon its ultimate results. He takes up 
first the historical development of Assyria and 
traces it through the early colonial period when it 
served as a colony of the Rab); Ionian Empire to 
spread Babylonian civilisation and to defend the 
frontier against barbarians ; on through the rule 
of the military governors who gradually brought 
Calah, Nineveh, A.rboIa, etc , under their dominion 
and forced recognition of their independence from 
the Babylonian ompei or.s ; and on through the 
epoch when the Assyrian princes extended their 
territory by conquest and overthrew Babylonia ; 
down to the time when she had* extinguished 
Babylon on the south and Damascus on the west, 
crowned her king as emperor of Babylon and began 
to lust for the conquest of the world. A close 
resemblance might be seen in the evolution of 
Prussia from the frontier mark of Brandenburg, 
in its gradual occupation of Berlin, in its assump- 
tion of independence of the Austrian Emperor, and 
in the enormous strength to which tlie Cheat 
Elector attained. The development of the Assyrian 
monarchy, just prior to Tiglathpiliser IV, has its 
complete analogy in the development of the Prus- 
sian monarchy from Frederick ] to William I, 
And just as in Assyria from Tiglathpiliser IV to 
Asshurbanipal, there was no pause in lier effort 
to bring all the nations beneatli her rule, a simi- 
lar development has gone on in Germany since 
1871. 

In order to accomplish her designs of world- 
empire, Assyria’s firi^t care was to strengthe*n her 
99 


army,; every native Assyrian and every citizen of 
thg conquered provinces was compelled to serve ; 
and a huge standing army was built up consisting 
of infantry, cavalry and chariotry, and all these 
were brought into the highest pitch of efficiency 
and kept in constant readiness. In order to in- 
crease the strength of their armies, the Assyrian 
emperors claimed absolute powers, abolished the 
ancient privileges of the nobles, of the clergy and 
of the cities, and centralised government in 4heir 
own persons. They realised that victory depend- 
ed not only on the army, but also upon economm 
preparedness and accordingly taxed the nation to 
the limit of *endurance and put forth every effort 
to foster industry and trade. They recognised 
that they must have the sympathy of their sub- 
jects in their ambiti;>n •for world-dominion and 
accordingly inaugurated a campaign of education 
that has no parallel in antiquity. And when 
Assyria was ready to advance, she created occa- 
sions for war. The other peoples desired peace 
and feared to provoke her, but this did not pre-* 
vent her attacking thorn, and she had no hesita- 
tion in breaking treaties when it suited her 
convenience. In the prosecution of their wars, 
the Assyrian kings displayed relentless cruelty. 
Their policy was to strike " uch terror into the 
hearts of their enemies that they would not dare 
to fight, or, if defeated, would not dare to rebel 
and in their inscriptions they gloat over these 
atrocities. Along with these outrages there went 
a pompous religiosity that dei^cribed these acts as 
done in the name of the gods and for their glory. 

The parallelism between Assyria and Prussia 
has been complete up to the beginning of the 
present war ; and the future alone will show 
whether that paf-alleli^m will continue during the 
period that is just opening and whether the 
Prussians like the Assyrians, in their last stage of 
existence, will build a pyramid empire standing 
on its apex. • 
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The Organisation of Indian Handicrafts- * 
Mr. Ewbank, a member of the Civil Service, 
writing in the October issue of the Social Sefvice 
Quarterly f endeavours to outline a scheme for the 
regeneration of village industries and handicrafts- 
men, and to enable the cottage industries to sur- 
vive the unrestricted competition of factories. 
There is always a steady demand for goods of fine 
and artistic workmanship of a type which may be 
imitated by the mills, but can only be produced in 
per Motion by handwork, such as the best silks, 
brocades and muslihs, silver and brass work, ivory 
cutting, enamel, inlays and pottery. The Rajas 
and the nobility of the country are still probably 
the chief patrons and the most dfecriminating 
purchasers of these ; and the large stream of 
Euroj>ean tourists and the great European and 
American museums will, lis soon as the war should 
be over, vastly increase the market for these. The 
large agricultural population scattered over 
villages must necessarily, in spite of increasing 
factories, give regular employment for all those 
ancillary classes of artisans, whose products are 
most cheaply made locally, and whose services can 
be best performed on the spot. The markets are 
ready for the handicraftsmen, but it would be of 
no use, if they were merely to depend upon puWic 
opinion and on some system of state subsidies. 
Mr. Ewbank puts the following as the one sure 

and certain remedy for the situation : — 

A slew decline is already viaible in the status of the 
workmen and the quality of their products, and it can 
only be arrested by remedies that will strike at the root 
of the evil and pub cottage industries in a position in 
which they can survive, not bohmd some legislative 
barricade against free competition7 but on their own 
merits and in the open market. The main causes of this 
decline are not far to seek. U is due to the oraftsmen^s 
neglect of two of the most powerful forces in theotnodern 
— education and organizition. The blindness and 
apathy of the great bulk of oottage workers would seem 
almost incredible to anyone* unacquainted with their 
fatalistic tenour of mind and profound ignorance of 
everything outside their native villages. An active oara- 
paign is.needed to arouse them to a lively sense of their 
shortoomngs and to discover acceptable sohemes by 
which, without a breach with the artistic traditions of 
thsir crafts, th^y can save theniselvei from the fate^tbat 
threatens them. . 


The artisans must not substitute mechan!^ 
cal education for human agency and 
eliminate the very feature which gives to 
handiwork its peculiar value. Secondly, organi- 
sation should take the form of co-operative societies 
for the supply of raw materials which is at present 
in the hands of the village money-lenders -and for 
the meeting of the current needs of the members* 
Such economic organisation and technical revival 
cannot fail before long to arrest the decay of 
handicrafts which has already set in. 

THE REIGN OF MUHAMMAD-BIN-TUGHLAO- 

Mr. G. G. Brown, lecturing before the His- 
torical Society of the Alig u h College some time 
back, says a recant number of that college Monthly^ 
examined the reign and character of Muham- 
mad-bin Tughlaq in view of the light thrown on 
the events of his reign by contemporary writers 
like Barani, Ibn Batata (11104-1377) and Slmmsi- 
Siraj-Afif and by irapoi tant though secondary 
historians like Nizim-ud 'din Ahmad, Al-Badaoni 
and Ferishta, Barani and Ibn Batuta, in the later 
parts of their woiks, show a sense of depression 
and apparently of personal grievance against the 
Sultan. Barani’s style leads to the suspicion that 
he is endeavouring to prove or justify a pre- 
conceived theory ; and writing in old age, he 
makes mistakes and shows other signs of failing 
power in the undue garrulity with which he des- 
cribes the events of the closing years of the reign. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes makes mistakes and is 
occasionally guilty of entire fabrication ; and 
when he repeats what he has been told, he is less 
to bo trusted as he swallowed gossip rather 
greedily. The later authorities are often based on 
Barani and on the works of Shamsi-Siraj and 
other early writers which are no longer extant 
now. And it is also to be remembered 
Briggs' translation of Fei ishta and the extracts of 
other writers given in Elliot are usually incomplete 
and frequently inaccurate, 
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The personal chai;p,cter of the Sultan has been 
usually misjudged owing to undue predominance 
given to two qualities ascribed to him, viz., his 
generosity and his cruelty. A long roll of virtues 
and qualifications such as few monarchs have, are 
ascribed to him without dissent by almost all 
hostile chroniclers. The transfer of the capital to 
Deogiri,* which attempt entailed so much of 
popular money and wastetul expenditure, might 
have been prompted by a wish to establish 
Muhammadan rule in the South on a firm basis, 
while North India was at peace and Mongol raids 
were apparently checked. “ To an unprejudiced 
mind, the transfer appears to have been a measure 
which was in no sense unwise or unstatesman- 
like, but since it inevitably caused personal incon- 
venience in a certain number of cases, it was just 
the kind of step which an unfriendly or, hostile 
critic might seize on for a diatribe.’* 

The forced token currency was not due, as is 
usually ascribed to a deficit in the treasury, but 
to an endeavour to introduce a system which had 
been tried with success elsewhere, especially in 
China. The scheme was at first a real success in 
Delhi and the neighbouring districts ; and though 
some forgery probably occurred, its extent has been 
most certainly exaggerated. It was in the 
provinces and with the foreign traders that 
difficulties arose. And the Sultan’s endeavour to 
prevent the depreciation of the token currency by 
buying it up at its fictitious value is in itself a 
proof that the royal treasury was not wanting in 
the precious metals. The invasion of Khorasan 
contemplated in 1332 was certainly not a grandiose 
one and possessed great probabilities of success. 
The invasion of China was merely a well-considered 
scheme for the reduction of the hill-states lying 
below the Himalayas ; for Karajal, which was the 
district invaded, was only several days’ marches 
from Delhi* Nor must the disaster that befell 
part of the invading force allow us to ignore the 
real adtantages gained, and Karajal was actually 


conquered before 1341 A.D. This district must 
have corresponded with tho modern state of 
Chamba and the disaster must have occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Manasarowar. 

Discontent resulting from heavy taxation was 
inevitable, for in the 14th century, the collection 
of land revenue was a matter of some difficulty and 
payment was evaded wherever possible. The 
Sultan’s sympathies were favoimible to the 
peataiitry, as is seen by his distribution of food 

grains, gr.int of Takkavi advances and grant of 

• 

loans for well-building. This well-intended scheme 
failed or .account of the apathy of the classes, 
whose benefit was intended and partly owing to 
the corruption of the officials employed. The 
various rebellions were due to the incompleteness 
of Muhamuiadan conqiJl^st and were one form of 
constant campaigns against refractory Hindus and 
rebellious viceroys. 'The Sultan’s policy was not 
markedly anti-Hindu, but the reverse, and Hindus 
of education and ability were oocasionally em- 
ployed in the royal service, and in tho outlying 
parts of the Emjfire, states such as Chitor were 
retroceded to Hindu rulers or their semi-iiido- 
pendence acknowledged, runishments were very 
harsh, but w’ere justified by the cruel times. And 
Ibii Batuta gives much detail about the elaborate 
system of the judicial administration of the 
Empire and lays stress on the Sultan s endeavour 
to secure adequate and impartial justice even at 
the expense of personal inconvenience and loss. 
The Sultan showered lavish gifts on foreign resi- 
dents and travellers which policy was naturally 
not popular and roused the Hindustani official 
class against the foreigner. The prosperity and 
tranquillity of Firoz Shah’s reign must bo mainly 
due to tho system of administration established 
by his predecessor and to tho men trained in tho 
art of government by him ; tho predecessor sowed 
and the successor reaped tho harvest of popula- 
rity. 
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t 

Mr* Courtney, the Editor of The Fortnightly 
Feview, following up a previous article in his 
journal in which he tried to define what Demos- 
thenes’ task was, draws an intelligent analogy 
between that great Greek patriot and ■ Venizelos, 
who has much the same task and whose lot also 
has fallen on* unhappy times. Demosthenes had 
to flog reluctant and apathetic audiences who had 
no keenness and tio native energy, while Voni- 
selos tried hard to efface the poor reputation of 
the modern Greek. “ There has been no one 
quite like Venizelos in the Near East in his grasp 
of actual and possible conditions and his far- 
sighted glance into the future — certainly no 
politician in Athens who •has a tithe of his ability, 
* . . * . Two ideas above all animated bis policy, 
and when he was called to Athena to direct the 
action of the State, he saw some chance of carry- 
ing them into effect, One of these was the in- 
' dependence of Greece viewed in the largest sense — 
that is, the incorporation, within a free Hellenic 
community, of all the scattered elements distri- 
buted in Macedonia, the Aegean Isles, and the 
coastland of Asia Minor, unhampered by tilie 

stupid and cruel despotism of the Turk 

It was a grandiose conception only possible to a 
large-minded and idealistic statesman ; but it 
could not endure, because it was based on the 
theoretical suppression of scarcely veiled and 

obstinate rivalries The second idea of 

Venizelos related to the inner structure of Hell 
as herself. Greece was to gain the full develop- 
ment of her polity and the firm establwhment 
of her independence by a monarchy which was to 
bo strictly constitutional, giving scope and liberty 
to the will of her citizens.” 

Both Demosthenes and Venizelos would accept 
Mazzini’s definition of a nationality, viz,, the 
assertion of ihe ^individuality of a human group 


called by its geographical position, its traditions 
and its language to fulfil a special function in the 
European work of civilisation. That is precisely 
what Demosthenes believed about Athens ; and 
in the same spirit Venizelos warns the Greeks 
against an excessive shrinking from war and an 
excessive devotion to neutrality, which may 
after all lead to something hardly distinguishable 
from servitude. It was the isolation of Demos- 
thenes which made him so powerless in the 
various crises, which he confronted like the Olyn- 
thic Question, the Philippic danger, etc. Veni- 
zelos’ impotence also has been due to a similar 
cause, i.e., absence of equally idealistic and 
patriotic statesmen at Belgrade, Sofia and other 
places. Venizelos, like Demosthenes and Lincoln, 
looks at practical problems from a high ethical 
standpoint. And in every aspect of his genius, 
he recalls tiie great Greeks of old like Pericles, 
Aristides, Demostlienes. 


SOME FAMILY BUDGETS IN BIHAR. 

In the pages of 27ie Economic Journal (Septem- 
ber 1916) Mr, E. A. Horne, of the Patna Uollege, 
describes the economic circumstances of six 
families representative of three diflerent classes of 
the population, viz., the petty clerk class living in 
towns and getting an annual income of'about 300 
to 400 Rs. ; tliat section of the rural population 
which is in service of the better paid kind, e.g,^ 
gardeners, domestic servants and the like ; and 
the agricultural labourers. The last mentioned 
class, many of whom have only a casual 
and precarious employment, has barely got 
the minimum necessary for subsistence. The 
second class occupies an intermediate position 
being much more secure than the casual labourer 
and usually at least as comfortable as the smaller 
peasant farmer. Among peasant . farmers two 
principal divisions are distinguishable^ self- 
supporting cultivators farmin|( 5 to 7 acres as a 
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minimum and those who depend mainly on 
agriculture but have some alternative occupation 
as well. 

Coming to the budgets given, first to that of 
the petty clerk class, the writer makes out only 
the cases of a Mahomedan family which owns 
two houses and a little land, and a Kayastba joint 
family which has other means of income besides 
the pay of the clerk. The important thing to 
note is that in the former case more than ^ 
of the whole income has to be spent on food alone. 
The budget of the second class discloses the fact 
that the labouring members of the family are 
usually out, looking foj: work during the sowing 
and harvest seasons, and one or two aj e usually 
employed in mills in the large towns. The miU- 
workers in towns find that they can live on half 
their wages and send the other half home ; and 
the small extravagances are tobacco, intoxicants 
(but to a very small extent), the entertainment 
of guests, and the celebration of religious festi- 
vals. In most cases clothing is provided free by 
the employers, and the families usually possess 
mud-built houses and some heads of cattle. The 
budgets of the 3rd class given show that the field- 
labourer gets an average monthly wage of Rs. 34, 
and that his income is usually supplemented by 
that of his wife and grown-up children and that 
he usually cultivates a small plot of land. Many 
families of this class live absolutely from hand to 
mouth and have frequently to borrow grain for 
daily needs. The monthly budgets of two college 
students are also given, one drawn from the class 
of petty clerks, and the other from a more well- 
to-do class. The annual expenses of the former’s 
education allowing for the two month s vacation 
maybe taken as £d to .£10. His college fees 
ore low, only a month. The latter 

spends something from £16to£18a year and 
lives more comfortably than the former. 


.LAND-BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

. Mr. St. jfihal Singh desci’ibes, in a recent i.ssue 
of The Wealth of Jndia^ the working of the Rural 
Credit Act passed into law very lately by the 
Ameridlin Congress. According to the Act, 12 
land-banks are to be created, each in the centre 
of a largo agricultural community, the {State 
guaranteeing the minimum amount of capital, 
and insisting that not more than 6 per cent, 
interest is charged by the banks. The •term in 
which the loan is to mature may extend to 40 
years, and the principle can be paid in small in- 
stalments either annually or oftener. The pro- 
cedure by wliicii the farmers will be able to 
secure loans from tho banks is very simple. 
Bonds aro issued by the banks that may be 
purchased by the public ; and the small in- 
vestor desirous of obtaining a security yielding a 
fair amount of return and easily negotiable will 
purchase it eagerly. 

Hitherto American farmers j)aid from 6 to 8 
per cent, on loans maturing in 5 years, and e^on 
after making allowance for the commission 
charged for securing money, they seldom paid 
more than 84 per cent. But mortgage brokers 
loaned money to the farmers at a heavy rate of 
interest while they themselves sold the mortgage 
lands at a small rate of interest to small investors, 
banks and insurance companies, and thereby made 
a handsome profit. The Rural Credit Act, 
though denounced by some as providing cheap 
credit for the farmers at the expense of the other 
classes, is bound to make the farmers who con- 
stitute the bulk of the nation prosperous, and 
the food cheaper and more plentiful. The 
agriculturists would now bo able to get sufficient 
capital to develop their farms. It would be well 
if India should adopt the same expedient which 
such a rich and prosperous country as the United 
States should have decided to adopt, in order to 
put an end to the grievances of Tier farmers. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN INDIA. . 


Dr. Whitehead, the Lord Bishop of Madras, writ- 
ing in the October number of The Intetnaiional 
Review of Miaaions^ points out the dangers of an 
illiterate Christian Church in India which would 
be a prey to superstition and division and would 
never rise much above the low moral level of the 
class from which it has mainly sprung. According 
to the census of 1911, 83 per cent, of the total 
of 4 million Christians .were illiterate ; and at 
least 60,000 illiterate converts are added every 
year. Hence the question of the education of 
Indian Christians is one of the most important 
and most pressing in Missionary work. Mission- 
ary educational policy should be cast in a new 
shape and should be given a^ new objective. And 
by making it better adopted to the training of 
Christians, it shall also be better fitted to do the 
subsidiary work of educating and converting the 
non- Christians. ^ The Bishop formulates a scheme 
of veform which is as follows : — 

(а) In the first place we need a very large increase in 
our village schools. All the missions with which 1 am 
acquainted are seriously defective in the supply of pri- 
mary schools for the education of their Christian chil. 

, dren in the villages, 

(б) Then wo need a much larger number of trained 
teachers for pVimary schools and many more training 
schools for the training of teachers. A large number of 
missions have no training schools at all, others have 
badly equipped training schools and very few have 
training schools thoroughly well equipped and efficiently 
managA. 

(c) Then, again, we need a larger body of educational 
experts trained in the most up-to-date methods of pri- 
mary education to direct and manage our whole system 
of village education. 

(d) And, lastly, we ought only to maintain the schools 
and oolleges that 'are needed for the.education of the 
Christians and to ensure that each institution h^,s a 
oomplote staff of Christian teachers and a Christian tone 
and atmosphere. At the present moment we have a large 
number of schools and oolleges tha^ ore cot needed for 
the education of Christians, and in a considerable 
number of the sohools and oolleges which are useful for 
Christians, the number of Christian students is very 
•mall. 

Afi a comment on the foregoing suggestion^! 
Dr. W. Miller, one of the greatest living authori- 


ties on missionary education in India, does not 
advocate the abolition of the existing system of 
missionary education which has come to be closely 
associated with the name of Dr. Dufi', and which 
has for one of its objects the awakening of a 
deeper thought and feeling in Indian Society, so 
that a new outlook on life would gradually be 
adopted by that society as a whole ; and this 
change of moral and spiritual attitude would give 
increased efficiency to every form of missionary 
activity. He declares himself to be ^distinctively 
not in sympathy with the suggested withdrawal of 
missions from the supply of educational facilities 
conducted in general on the lines that had been 
hitherto followed, as such a withdrawal would be 
disastrous not alone to the Christian cause but to 
India as a whole in all the many-sided interests of 
its future. The Bishop's suggestions tend too 
much in the direction of relying on mere organi- 
sation and un keeping Christian students from 
contact with their non -Christian countrymen even 
in the higher stages of their study, in what may 
be called a hot-house kind of education. There is 
of course a strong necessity for more co-operation 
among • missionary bodies than had hitherto 
existed in the whole work of education ; and there 
is also the urgent danger that without co-oper- 
ation the colleges of missions may become in- 
effective both academically and spiritually ; and 
the staff of every Christian College should be 
large enough to meet the danger of being tempted 
or compelled to devote its entire energy to the 
merely academic side of duty. Co-operation is not 
so absolutely essential in the case of high school 
as it is in the case of collegiate education, and in 
making provision for an adequate supply of 
trained Christian teachers ; and the drain caused 
by the mission high schools will not affect the 
resources of the missions so much as the^ are met 
from fees and grants-in-aid. ^ 
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Local Sclf-^Govcrnmcnt in the 1 5th Century. 

An inscription of King Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagram (1419-1449 A.D.) from the Kiimbakonam 
taluk, and bearing the date of 1429-30 A.D., 
gives us an insight into the methods and nature 
of taxation then prevailing. The chief interest 
of the inscription, says a writer in the Local Self- 
Governmmt Gazette^ centres round the fact that the 
authority that settled the nature and the rates 
of taxes was the people who paid them and not 
the state which levied them. The state was pro- 
bably consulted before the settlement was made 
by the popular assembly, and it is an undoubted 
inference that the state considered the consent of 
the people essential to the determination of the 
nature and the rates of taxation imposed. The 
distinction between wet crops, dry irrigated crops, 
garden crops and pure dry crops was well Icpown 
and recognised. Wetlands were made to pay, 
besides the main grain rent, a subsidiary money 
cess to be devoted to charitable and religious 
purposes. It is seen by computation that the 
rate of assessment roughly corresponded to a sixth 
share of the gross produce as prescribed by Manu. 
Forest lands reclaimed, and wet lands irrigated by 
baling, had to pay much less. Garden and dry lands 
paid, as a rule, cash mstead of grain rents and wore 
besides not burdened with the additional charity 
cess. And general attention was paid not merely 
to the cost of cultivation but to its profits also. 
Turmeric, ginger, onions, and garlic, plantains 
sugar cane, fragrant grasses and herbs paid 
varying rents. Oocoanut, areca-nut and jack trees 
were taxed so much per yielding tree ; while those 
growing in the backyards of houses were exempt 
from taxation. Due provision existed for the 
grant of seasonal remissions. Of all the profes- 
sional taxes, that of the oil-monger was the 
heaviest ; pleaders were the most lightly • taxed, 
probably due to the fact that they belonged to 
the higher castes. 


THE FLOUNDERING OF CHINA. 

Writing the October issue of Ihe Asiatic 
Tteview^ Mr. E. H. Parker describes the pitiable 
plight of the Chinese Government after the death 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai, who till lately was seemingly 
supported by the goodwill of the military and 
civil governors in the provinces and was to all 
appearances complete master of the situation. 
Not a single word of personal grief or regret was 
manifested on Yuan-Shi-Kai^s death, at which the 
press indulged in coarse shrieks of triumph. Li 
Yuan Hung, the new power *in China, has restored 
the constitution, marked out the monarchists for 
arrest bift as yet done nothing nasty ; and more- 
over ho is reputed to be honest, and everybody 
trusts him. But there is the danger of things 
not crystallising soon and the people falling out 
among themselves.* ^ Each province may out of 
sheer weariness fall under the protection of this 
or that European power ; or vicious politicinns 
may even spite each other to the extent of invit- 
ing wholesale Japanese interference — and indeed 
Sun Yat Sen, Hwang, King and Co have already 
incurred suspicion of betraying their country in 
this last named way.” But meanwhile the whole 
government is hopelessly dislocated. The very 
• titles of departments, governors, etc., have all 
changed ; there are new appointments to nearly 
every post and most appointees refuse to serve. 
Seemingly trade goes on as usual and corruption 
is kept within limits and the people are facile 
in their attitude towards their governors. Bribery 
and palace intrigues, which must have been working 
on a large scale in the Chinese capital recently, 
must be completely rooted out. It does not really 
matter to the people who govern, for the Chinese 
people have ^always governed themselves, but it 
does matter really that good government should 
come in soon, and there should not be a violent 
break or discontinuity with the regime of Yuan- 
Shi-Kai. 
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THE IMMEMORIAL CONCERT OF ASIA. 

ProfoBsor Benoy Kumar Sarkar /levelops s^ill 
further, in, the November issue of The Moder'A 
JReview, his favourite of thesis of the unity of 
culture and political development of Asia and 
proves that between China, India, and Japan, there 
existed a San-gohu which may be taken to be the 
Asiatic equivalent of what in modern times is 
known as the European concert. This immemorial 
Asiatic concert is no other than the ‘ Asia-Sense ’ 
of the various prominent nations of Asia which 
was f developed to a remarkably great extent 
among the Chinese and Indians and which began 
as early as the 4th and lasted on into the 1 1th and 
12th centuries A.D. From the age of Kumara- 
jiva, the Indian traveller, and Fa Hien, th/^ Chinese 
pilgrim, on through the times of Hiouen Thsiang 
down to the period of the Tang. Emperors of 
China, there prevailed throughout India and 
Eastern Asia the consciousness of a common 
world of life and thought. The whole period was 
not only an age of foreign travel but an epoch of 
brisk foreign commerce as well with every people 
of Asia ; and the welMaid-out routes between 
country and country were both overland and 
< maritime. 

Culturally regarded, the heart of this concert 
of Asia was Hindustan, b\it geographically the 
heart was China. The Chinese received Hindus- 
tan into their midst and passed it forward 
to the Land of the Rising Sun. The first 
process was Indo-Chinese and the second Sino- 
Japanese. The great powers of this concert were 
the Tang dynasty of China and the Sung line, the 
Nara and the Kyoto rulers of Japan, the Chajuk- 
yas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the Palas and the 
Cholas of India. Hindu ideas by being trans- 
mitted to China not merely popularised the 
Buddha cult there, but transformed and Hindu- 
*ized partially the original Chinese ideas of Con- 
fucianism and faoism. Ibis Hinduisation of Asia 


was not backed up by military, punitive or 
political demonstrations of any sort on behalf of 
the Indian princes ; it ivas not carried on at the 
point of the sword, and did not imply the direct or 
indirect domination of a superior race over inferior 
or semi -savage races, and was not a visible expres- 
sion of the Hindu secular power. The apostles of 
Hindu culture in foreign lands adopted them- 
selves to the sentiments, customs, manners and 
prejudices of the communities wherein they 
worked, and were absolutely non -political and 
non-commercial in character. And thus the 
Hinduising of Asia was the transmission of a new 
love and a now life from an equal to an equal. 

I'NDIA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
Some Impressions op Education in the Far 
East. By T. H. P. Sailer. [The “ Interna- 
tional Review of Missions,” October 191 6. | 

Female Education. By Mr. P. G. Rama Iyer, 
B.A., B L. [The “ Educational Review,” September 
1916.] 

CC'OPERATivE Housing Societies, By R. B. 
Ewbank, I.C.S., [“Local Self-Government 
Gazette,” October 1916.] 

Thoughts About India. By Captain H. 
Wilberforce Bell, f.r.g.s. [The “ Asiatic 
Review,” October 1916 ] 

Glimpses of Life in the Land op Pagodas. By 
Manilal Madhavlal Puranik. [The “Modern 
Review,” November 1916.] 

The Law op Evolution in Indian History. By 
Pandit Ambika Persad ChaturveJi, M A. [“East 
and West,” November 1916.] 

The Fighting Races op India. [The “ British , 
Empire Review,” October 1916.] 

Travancobb. By E. Sinclair. [The “United 
Empire” October 1916.] 
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Training of Teachers. 

The Government of India in the Education 
Department has issued the following circular 
letter : — 

The attention of the Government of India has 
lately been again drawn to the inadequacy of the 
arrangements in many provinces for the training 
of teachers for the secondary and primary schools. 

As local Government are aware, the question of 
the training of teachers has not of late years been 
neglected, the Government of India having from 
time to time given considerable grant for this 
object and a groat deal has been done in the same 
direction at the expense of the Provincial Govern-* 
ment. The number of teachers trained in the 
whole of India has between the years 191^12 
and 1914 1 f), risen by 38 per cent., while the 
amount of money spent on the training of teachers 
has risen by 45 per cent. The proportion of train- 
ed teachers is still, however, in most provinces 
very small and the average for the whole of India 
is at present 29 per cent. only. 

In the replies to this Department letter, dated 
the 9th May 191.3, the various local Governments 
supplied estimates of the expenditure likely to be 
incurred during the three years, 1913-14 to 
1915-16 on the training of teachers. But it is 
observed that no general standard was adopted 
as representing the extent to which training 
should be supplied in the various provinces. In 
view of the fact that for several years to come 
there can be no expectation of a grant of money 
from the Imperial Government for this class of 
expenditure, it is recognised that any standard, 
which may now be adopted, must necessarily fall 
far short of the standard which could be prescrib- 
ed if suitable funds were avaiable. At the same 
time it appears to the Government of India that it 
would be useful for the several local Governments 
to have before' them some standard in dealing 
1Q9 


v^th this question, and as at present advised they 
are of opinion that the lowest result which should 
be aimed at by local Governments is that the 
number of teachers (male and female) to bo train- 
ed in each year for Indian schools should not 
bo less than the number of new teachers, whom it 
is necessary to provide during the year in order 
to take the place of teachers who died or resigned 
or in order to meet the demands caused l*y the 

extension of education. Tlie Government of 

• 

India would bo glad, therefore, if local Govern- 
ments couW undertake to estimate the number 
of teachers' thus required during the next five 
years, beginning from April 1917, and should 
consider how far they will be able to carry out 
the proposal that the number of teachers trained 
in each year should not be less than the number 
of teachers so required. It would bo for the local 
Governments further to decide whether in cases 
where the training supplied would not cover more 
than the number of new teachers required each 
year, the number trained should include any of 
the existing teacheis in preference to the sup- 
ply of training to a certain number of the new 
tftachers. 

PERIOD OF TRAINING. 

It is further recognised that, although as a 
rule, a complete training cannot be supplied in 
less than two years at the least, the present 
exigencies may justify the adojition of a normal 
period of training amounting to a lesser period 
such as one year — a pej iod which has already 
been adopted in several provinces. If, on con- 
sideration of the results Imought out by an esti- 
mate sucli nst is above suggested, the local 
Governments should find that the standard 
recommended is unsuitable, it would be open 
to local Governments to devise some ofhn- 
standard, but, os above noted, the government of 
India are of opinion that it will be better in all 
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cases for the local Governments to adopt some 
standard however inadequate rathei^ than to leave 
the expanSiion of training institutions to be dealt 
with in an unsystematic and haphazard manner. 
In commending this matter to the attention of 
local Governments, the Government of India 
would be glad to be informed in due time of the 
courses which each local Government may decide 
to follow in order to ensure an adequate supply 
of trained tenchers in the future. 

In this connection I am to recommend that 
local Governments should enquire into the pos- 
sibility of making improvements and economies 
in the present system of training and to 
suggest that such enquiries might be facilitated 
by information as to the systems in force in other 
provinces. 

I am further to invite attention again to the 
recommendations made in paragraphs 1 1 (vi) and 
22 (1) (b) of the Government of India Resolution, 
dated the 2 1st February 1913, regarding the 
provision of adequate pay for teachers. From the 
information available to them, the Government of 
India understand that much has been done in 
most provinces to carry out the wishes of the 
Government of India in this respect, but they 
would be glad if local Governments would take 
this opportunity of considering the progress made 
and of judging as to the adequacy of the measures 
hitherto taken for improving the remuneration of 
the teaching staff. 

I am directed to add that _ the reference now 
made by the Government of India is in respect 
of action which may suitably be taken when 
normal conditions return and that so Jong as 
the War lasts and the necessity for conserving 
the financial resources of •GoveAiment. remains 
paramount, it will ordinarily not be possible 
to provide for any material increase of pro- 
vincial expenditure in the directions indicated. 


The Reforms Memorandum. 

The following curious telegram from Simla, 
dated the 22nd instant, appeared in the daily 
papers : — “ In view of the erroneous impression 
likely to be created by statements made in certain 
organs of the Press that the demands formjalatod 
in a memorandum submitted to the Viceroy by a 
number of elected members of the Imperial 
Council follow the lines of a note, or despatch, on 
the same subject forwarded to the Secretary of 
State by Lord Ilardinge, the Secretary of State 
authorizes the Government of India to say that 
no despatch of this character w.as sent by Lord 
Hardinge's Government and that these demands 
do not correspond with the view expressed by him 
privately by note or otherwise to the Secretary of 
State.’’ 

Indians in the Army and Navy. 

Dealing with the question of the Army and 
Navy, the lion. Mr. Jinnah observed from his 
place ns President of the recent Provincial Con- 
ference at Ahmedabad : — 

T1 e only two arguments which have hitherto been 
advaooed are, the people of the country are not tit except 
some sects or tribes who have followed the profession of 
arms as a hereditary profession. There cannot he a 
better answer than what the Indian soldiers have 
achieved in this war. Several of them are the proud 
possessors of the Victoria Cross, which, to a soldier, is 
the greatest honour and decoration that can be con- 
ferred upon him by the King-Emperor, The second 
argument is, that an army with a preponderance of the 
Indian element may be turned sgainst the Dritish Govern- 
ment, and here I cannot but quote a more complete an- 
swer than what wai given by the Piesident of the Indian 
National Congress, Sir 8. P. Sinha. He said : 'T venture 
to submit in reply that anarchists and seditionists may 
succeed in winning over an ignorant and mercenary 
army, but they will never succeed iu winning over a 
truly national army, drawn from a people made inoreai* 
ingly ]o}aI by the spread of education and liberal self- 
government institutions. The opening of a military 
career will fire the imagination and stimulate the virility 
of India in a way that nothing else can do. And is it 
too much for India to expect to he treated in the same 
way as Russia treats her subject ra^es ~ especially after 
the proof India has given of the prowess of her sons and 
their devotion and loyalty to the Imperial Standard?” 
These arguments equally apply to the Navy, where the 
sons of India cannot aspire to a higher positiop than 
that of a lasoar in the mercantile marine, ' 
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The Hon. Mr. Setalvad on Education. 

In the course of his PresidentiMl Address to 
the Gujarat Educational Conference at Ahmeda- 
bad, the Hon. Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
observed : — 

British genius and statesmanship r^lised at a 
very early stage the conception of the duty that a 
civilised Government owed to the millions that 
under the dispensation of Providence came under 
the sway of the Ea^st India Company, and Warren 
Hastings, recognising that it was the obvious 
obligation of the British to educate and uplift theT 
people of India, established a Madrasa at Calcutta 
in 1781, and a Sanskrit College was founded at 
Benares in 1791. The idea slowly gathered 
strength, and in 18l3, when the Company’s char- 
ter was renewed, it was insisted that a lakh of 
rupees every year should be set apart and applied 
to education, and in 1823, a committee of public 
instruction was constituted in Calcutta. The first 
policy of Government in those early days was 
merely to favour the revival and encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic learning. But this was 
soon to give way to the policy of imparting Eng* 
lish liberal education which has come to be associ- 
ated with the name of Lord Macaulay. But long 
before Macaulay came to this country, forces had 
come into being that were tending in the same 
direction and a beginning had already been made. 
Christian missionaries had come into the country, 
and they had begun to impart English education 
as an aid to their religious propaganda. But 
what was possibly the more potent factor was 
that some of the advanced Indians who had taken 
the benefit of English education demanded that 
education is the only^ means of elevating the 


Indian people. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, wlio 
typified in himself the best Indian product of 
liberal education, strongly protested against 
founding institutions merely for Oriental learning 
and raised his powerful voice in favour of institu- 
tions for imparting English liberal education. The 
result was that in 1817, the Hindu College was 
established at Calcutta “ to instruct the sons of 
Hindus in the European arfd Asiatic languages 
and sciences.” 

In Bonlbay, similar forces were working. The 
Bombay Education Society was founded in 1815 
and that great and far-seeing statesman, Mon* 
stuart Elphinstono, did very much for education. 
In 1854, came the famous despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, It has been lightly regarded by Indians 
as their education charter. It would be diilicult 
to find a State document breathing with such 
statesmanship, breadth of view ami foresight. It 
dealt in a masterly manner with all grades of edu- 
cation from the University down to the elemen- 
tary school and laid down principles which are 
alive to-day and foreshadowed a programme which 
*is yet far from being fully and properly achieved. 
The policy underlying this programme was thus 
enunciated : “ It is one of our most sacred duties 
to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon natives of India those vast moral and mate- 
rial blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of useful knowledge and which India may under 
Providence derive from her connection with Eng- 
land ” and “ that the education which we desire to 
see extended in India is that which has for its 
object tho dilliision of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe, in short, of 
European knowledge.’* 
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The Hon. Mr. Jinnah onC the Indian Demands. 

In tho course of his presidential address to the 
Bombay Provincial Conference which met * at 
Ahmedaba^ on the 2l8t October, the Hon. Mi'. 
Jinnah said : — 

Two questions above all are uppermost in our 
thoughts and are engrossing our mind at the 
present moment : The war, and what is going to 
happen after the successful termination of this 
titanic struggle that hns overshadowed the entire 
civilised world. India has stood faithful and loyal 
to the llritish Empire from the very commence- 
ment ; she has pourhd out her treasure and shed 
the blood of some of her noblest sons on the 
battlefields of Flanders, Africa, Egypt and Meso- 
potamia for the defence of the Empire/ It may 
be said once for all that the people of Jndia are 
proud to be a part of the British Empire, and that 
their loyalty is as true aAd hrm as that of any 
other Britisher in any part of the Empire, not 
excluding Great Britain, and there is no doubt 
that India will to the end stand faithfully by the 
British Empire.* But she wishes no longer to 
continue as the subject race, or to put in the 
words of Lord Hardinge, the “ trusty dependent,* 
but claims to be an equal partner with the other 
members of the Empire. 

The first question that arises is, whether the* 
system of administration conducted by the Civil 
Servants, who are neither under the control of nor 
responsible to the people who pay their salaries, 
din anylonger continue. It is said that they are 
responsible to the Secretary of State for India and 
that the Secretary of State for India in his turn 
is responsible to Parliament. Ladies and 
gentlemen, is it not .an .anomaly that the domestic 
albiir.K of a country with a population of three 
hundred millions and more should practically be 
under the control and the management of (as it is 
often said by ministers and wiiters) an alien 
bureaucracy, not responsible to the people of the 
country, under no [control of the people who pay 


taxation, but only accountable to the Secretary of 
State for India, who himself has never bqen to 
India, and his Council, which again is composed 
mostly of retired Civil Servants, sitting seven 
thousand miles away from India ; and the Secre 
tary of State again in his turn theoretically res- 
ponsible to Parliament fot his stewardship, though 
in practice, hardly ever is his stewardship Called 
to account or critically investigated by Parlia- 
ment? 

Further, is it possible or natural, as a rule, for 
Members of Parliament to grasp or grapple with 
questions nfifecting the internal administration and 
progress of India ? To those who know India and 
understand India, it is clear that she no longer 
will merely obey, but wants to manage her own 
qftairs. Peace, prosperity and security which satis- 
fied her a decade ago are no longer enough. The 
soul of young India has been roused, and it yearns 
for political freedom. However well our physical 
and material wants may be provided for, that is 
not sufficient. India wants to raise herself to a 
status which will command the respect of the 
nations of the world for her and which will be 
befitting her national honour and self-respect. It 
is not now a question of a few posts ; it is no 
longer a question of a few grievances or reform of 
internal matters of administration ; it is a question 
of complete change of policy. The question at 
issue is not merely of details, but it relates to the 
fundamental structure of the Government, and w'e 
require a statesman to deal with the present situ- 
ation and refashion and reconstruct the consti- 
tution of the Government of India, 

This now brings me to the question as to what 
should bo done. This being a Provincial Con- 
ference, 1 will now confine myself only to the 
Provincial Government. The first principle that 
is to be observed is the principle of devolution and 
decentralization. But this, as I understands < 
implies tLut the ultimate control of the ^ipperial, 
authority in legislative as well as in executive. 
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matters is kept intact and in rese)‘ve to be used 
whenever necessary. And a better illustration of 
this principle cannot be found than in the Home 
Rule Bill which was passed by the House of 
Commons conferring self government on Ireland, 
The position in India is quite similar, and although 
the element of self-government in every one of 
tliem 18 more or less non-existent, the legal rela- 
tion between tiie Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ment is based on the same people. Tho Provincial 
Council is supposed to have a non -official majority. 
The non-official representatives are divided into 
elected members, nominated members, that is to 
say, nominated by Government and European 
representatives. In measures affecting the people 
in which Europeans are not directly concerned, 
they support tho Government. Nominated mem-, 
hers, being nominees of Government, are naturally 
inclined to take the side of Government. Past 

t 

experience has shown that this has actually hap- 
pened on various occasions. The non-official 
majority, therefore, in the Provincial Council is 
illusory and gives no real power to the represen- 
tatives of tho people. 


The Hon. Mirza Ali Beg on Sclf-Govcrnmcni. 


The Hon. Mirza Sami-ulla Beg, in moving tho 
following resolution in the course of a recent 
speech, said ; — 

That having regard to the faot that tho avowed aim 
of Great Britain in participating in the European war 
haa been the defence of the principles of liberty uiid 
justice and in view of the enthusiabm with which India 
has identified herself with the cause of the Empire, the 
movement towards a rooonstruotion of the imperial 
fabric and the declaration of responsible members on 
His Majesty’s Government, as to the changed position 
of India in the Empire, this Conference strongly urges 
the Government to deepen and perpetuate the feeling 
of loyalty in India by the conferring of self-government 
on India by a transformation of the constitution of the 
Indian Government so as to give the people a full 
control in internal affairs end make the executive 
Government responsible to an elected legislature and 
by India being placed on a tooting of equality with the 
self-governing dominions in inter-imperial affairs. 


^ Mr. Hvderi on Moslem Education. 

At the recent session of the Mahonicdaii Edu- 
cational Conference at Yaniyambadi, Mr. A. 
Hyderi, Judicial and General becretiyy to the 
Government of Hyderabad, delivered a very 
thoughtful address. He said : — 

Wo should remember that one of tho many great dan- 
gers that await us through our educational backward- 
ness and apathy is the fear of our faculties becoming 
atrophied by disuse. It is perhaps on this account that 
many Muhammadans have for some time past boon cast- 
ing longing eyes at the idea of Muhammadan Unyersity. 
1 have never made any secret of ray views about denomi- 
national universilios ; but tho Muhammadan University 
must now be accepted as a settled faot. The constitu- 
tion that is* now being evolved for our University is, 1 
am glad to iicar, likely to ensure adequate representation 
of the interests of all the Provinces of India in a way 
that will m^ko them all foel that tho University is theirs 
and not of a particular Province or of tho represen- 
tatives of a particular interest or school of thought. 


I must raise one note of warning lest our enthusiasm 
for Urdu load us astray by making us neglect tho impor- 
tance of possessing a thorough knowledge of local ver- 
naculars. 1 am glad to find that tho authorities rot>- 
ponsible for the management of the Yaniyambadi High 
School have realised this danger and enforced their 
teaching, 1 can conceive of no greater calamity to the 
Muhammadans here than that they should remain ignor- 
(vnt of the Tornacular of the place in which they have 
spent their lives and thus estrange themselves from the 
neighbours with whom they must come in daily contact 
in social intercourse and in business. Consider what a 
tremendous accession of sympathy with us on the part 
of tho Hindus would be cauMod by a Musalnmn, Tamil, or 
Telugu writer, whose songs had the vogue in Southern 
India that, for instance, Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s songs 
have in Bengal. Would it not alter very niatorially the 
whole attitude of the Hindus towards the Musalinans ? 

I trust you will not consider it out of place if I wore 
to ask you to weigh well the necessity of checking any 
tendency of an* undu^ gravitation towards Western 
manners and modes of life. It appears to me that their 
entrance in many of the strata of our society is leading 
us to less eoonoroio habits and this in spite of the fact 
that the. one groat thing necessary for Musalmans is to 
beoonie really economic units of society. 
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Hon. Mr. Paranipve on Indian Social Reform. ' 

Presiding over the Bombay Provincial SociM 
Conference, the Hou. Mr. Paranjpye spoke as 
follows on the necessity of social reform in 
India: — 

I maintain that true political reform is only 
rendered justifiable and practicable if peojde hold 
true ideas about social reform and do their best 
to act up to those ideas. To me the root-idea of 
social reform is the same as that of political re- 
form. Both social aftd political reformers aim at 
the same thing, viz., to minimise all artificial 
distinctions and to enable every human being to 
realise the utmost possibilities lying dormant in 
himself. Whether it is a Trade iraionist in 
England asking for an eight hours* day or the 
Irishman asking for HoUfie Rule, the Indian 
claiming equal treatment in the colonies or 
agitating for simultaneous examinations, or the 
social reformer in 1 ndia asking for the abolition 
of the ban on w»dow- marriage or advocating the 
raising of the depressed classes, the fundamental 
id[ea is the same, viz., to give the English labourer, 
the Irishman, the Indian emigrant, the bril< 
liant Indian student, the child-widow or the 
Pariah, greater opportunities and a wider field to 
be happy and to try to rise, each in his own way. 

It is no answer to advocates of female educa- 
tion to say that in such and such a country 
women are educated, and still its people are low. 
There may be many reasons for its state, but the 
education of women is certainly not one of these. 
Do we advocate wido w- marriage ? We are imme- 
diately confronted with the example of Burma 
which allows it and is still no better than « our- 
selves. Is it the rigidity of caste and the 
strength of racial feeling thht a ‘'reformer in- 
veighs against ? Straight way our opponents say 
that a similar or even worse racial feeling exists 
in America, and still America counts as a leading 


nation in the world. We must take large views 
and observe properly. We mjast learn to deduce 
for each custom its proper social value. The 
state of any given society will be the resultant 
of all its social customs. The arguments from 
particular instances are therefore mainly falla- 
cious and in the hands of interested opponeats of 
reform very probably so. 

This Conference will have many resolutions to 
consider dealing with women’s cause. But let us 
make up our minds as to whnt is immediately 
necessary and practicable and what can wait 
better times. One thing that cannot wait is a 
much greater diflusion of primary education and 
at least a modicum of secondary education for 
women. We must not assume a non-possurnus 
attitude and say that we cannot get a sufficient 
number of trained teachers. For the moment 
we must use such teachers as we have and at the 
same time direct our efforts to producing a 
greater number of trained teachers. For the 
latter purpose, we must insist on the opening of 
more training colleges for women and increase 
the accommodation in such as we already possess. 

Self-^Government for India. 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer 
made the following observations on Self-Govern- 
ment at the recent Bellary District Conference : — 

We have been told by responsible authority 
that the claim for Home Rule is perfectly legiti** 
mate. We find that, so far as the Colonies are 
concerned, it is recognised on all hands that they 
should be given a part in the determination of 
the policy of the future, and so far as India is 
concerned, what we insist upon is to bring us 
somewhat nearer so far as political level goes than 
what we at present possess, and bring us a 
little nearer to the condition of the Colonies. 
Can there be anything in that that may^ bo con- 
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siderod improper and inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of British connection ? It is unthinkable 
that we think of the breaking of connection with 
Great Britain. Why is it that any doubt is 
cast as to the motive of our demand ? I wish to 
point out that, so far as this question of Home 
Rule fs concerned, now that it is acknowledged to 
be legitimate, it is necessary that we should press 
that question in all legitimate manner. The only 
point that is pro.saed against it is that we have 
not shown our.selves to be fit for Homo Rule by 
our present condition. That is too large a question 
for me to go into now. But I might say that the 
same objection was raised, when the Legislative 
Councils were enlarged in 1909. After seven 
years of work, what is the result we have before 
us ? If the enlarged Councils are successful, why 
should we not be trusted with greater privileges ? 
There is a difl’orence in the kind of rights or 
privileges -that we ask for ; surely it would not bo 
that we should be found undeserving of them, 
when you find examples in the Indian States 
where Indians are able to manage questions of 
great importance and bring credit on the States 
where they are given responsible positions. It 
cannot be that we can have all the rights that we 
ask for the very next day after the War is ended. 
The readjustment of the machinery must take 
some time. What we ask is that it should be the 
policy and the principle of action of Government 
that we are given these privileges as soon as it is 
possible for them to be granted, and that they 
should not be postponed for as long a period as 
possible whenever any considerations either of 
expediency or impracticability are suggested. We 
want merely a change in the outlook, and if 
Government will approach the question with a 
spirit of sympathy, we will be able to exert our 
best to satisfy the conditions on which it is said 
that the Government will be pleased to grant the 
privileges, 


^ The Hindu Mohammedan Problem. 

I. BY THE HON. MR. J1NNAH. 

In the course of his prosidental address to the 
Bombay Provincial Conference, the Hon. Mr. 
Jinnah referred to the Hindu- Moslem problem in 
the following terms : — 

I boliovo r.ll thinking mon are thoroughly convinced 
that the keynote of our real progress lies in the good- 
will concord, harmony and co-operation botwoon the 
two great sister communities. The true focus of pro- 
gress is centered in their union, and, romotnbor, this is a 
matter which is entirely in onr own hands. It was three 
ye'irs ago that the All-India Moslem lionguo adopted the 
ideal of self-government under the “ mgis ” of the i^ritish 
Crown which was hailed by the Iddi.an National Congress 
at Karachi. Since then the programme of the AlMifdia 
Moslem League has been more and m^re approximated to 
that of thejndian National Congress. There is but one 
question besides the question of cow-killing and street- 
music which* has proved not only a thorny question but 
an obstacle which has kept the two communities hither- 
to apart. But the solution is not diificult. It requires 
a true spirit of conciliation and give-and-take. The 
Mahomedans want prppor, adequate and elTective repre- 
sentation in the Council chambers of the country and in 
the District aAd Municipal Boards, a claim v/hich no 
right-minded Hindu disputes for a moment. But the 
Mahomedans further require that representation in the 
various boards and Council chambers should bo scoured 
to them by means of separate electorates.’' 

Tbore are other questions of most vital and paramount 
importance to both the Hindus and ’Mahomedans ths,t 
require united and concerted action, DiiTorences in 
details such as method of securing to Mahomedans their 
adequate share in the Council chambers, Municipal and 
District Boards should not bo allowed to create an im- 
pisae and one side or the other must give in. j would, 
therefore, apponl to my Hindu friends to bo generous 
and liberal and welcome and encourage other activities 
of Mahomedans even if it involves some sacrifice in this 
matter of separate electorates. 

,11. BY MU. IlYDERl 

Presiding over the Mahomeden Educational 
Conference, at Vanyainbadi, Mr. llyderi made the 
following observe tion.s on the Moslem- Hindu 
question : — 

It is a matter of peculiar pleasure to me to see, and 
I congratulate you upon the fact, that there is ijo Hindu- 
Muhammadan problem within your borders, and that 
the traditional fooling of the two great communities of 
Indiifto each other in this Presidency is one of brother- 
linesB and co-operation. May it not be that the rela- 
tively high position of the Muhammadans in the stabistios 
of education here is diie to this fact? It is my prayer 
that this feeling may continue and shape their intor- 
course and mould thoir aspirations for all time to come 
for the good and glory of our Motherland. The realisa- 
tion of these ideals is possible through one way alone^- 
ri^ht education. 
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Mr. Polak’s Farewell to South Africa. ^ 

The Indian Opinion writes : — 

Our friend, brother and follow-worker, Mr. 
Folak, is now leaving? South Africa for other 
scenes. As everyone knows, he has taken a 
leading part in conducting this journal during the 
past twelve years. There have been times when 
he has been absent in India or England, and also 
on the* memorable occasion of his imprisonment, 

when he has not been in direct control. With 

( 

these exceptions, lie has always held the helm. 
His one aim as an editor as well as- public worker 
has been to educate Indians and Europeans re- 
garding the problem which had to be^ solved by 
both, and so create a bettor understanding between 
the two communities. His was a labour of love, 
and for that reason his writings were sincere, 
unaffected by praise or blame, and all ho did in 
this direction was of the utmost value. We are 
indeed sorry to «part with such an able, sincere 
and devoted fellow-worker, and we can only 
trust that his going may prove to be a greater 
benefit to humanity at large. 

Indians in South Africa. 

In a letter sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the farewell entertainment organized 
in honour of Mr. Polak, at Johannesburg, 
Mr. William Hosken, after expressing his regret 
that Mr. Polak was soon to leave them, 
wrote : — The position here in Scmth Africa for 
Indians and for coloured people generally is not 
bright. This dreadful war has not widened our 
vision in that respect. The magnificent rosjJonso 
made by India, and the heroism of the Indian 
troops in the battle-line in Europe, has had but 
little effect on the governing class in South 
Africa. This I deplore, but the day of liberty 
and justice and right has dawned, and the out- 
pon^e of this drd&dful war must be tl^e establish- 


ment of the principle, * that the consent of the 
governed is essential to all good governmeuft.’ Slay 
this great principle soon obtain full force in South 
Africa ! He is far from hopeful as regards 
the position of our countrymen in South Africa. 
Whatever this may mean in effect in Soi^^ih Africa 
as regards Indians themselves, there can no longer 
be any doubt as regards the incompatibility of the 
bureaucratic system of rule with the high princi- 
ples, in defence of wliich the present dreadful war 
is being waged. The truth of this proposition 
must bo driven home to the apologists of the 
present system in several ways ; and one such 
way undoubtedly is by enlisting the support of 
public opinion in self-governing colonies for the 
modest reforms that have been demanded on 
behalf of, the peoples of India. 

Indentured Labour. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawnpore, in a letter to the United Provinces 
Government, dated October 25, on the question 
of indentured labour in leply to an inquiry, state 
that the question was considered in detail and the 
Committee of the Chamber are of opinion that the 
present system of the indentured emigration 
should be abolished immediately. The Committee 
do not feel themselves competent to express any 
opinion regarding the system that prevails in 
Ceylon and the Federated Malay States until they 
are in possession of the full facts regarding condi- 
tions of Indian labour. The Committee therefore 
suggest that the report of Mr. Todhunter, 
who has been specially deputed to inquire 
into the coolie labour system in Ceylon, and the 
Federated Malay States, should be made public 
as soon as it is ready. The Committee further 
consider it necessary that a competent Indian 
gentleman should also be deputed to make investi- 
gations jnfo the Ceylon and Malay systeme^ 
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The Conference of Ruling Princes & Chiefs. 

The ‘ Cclhfcr^pce of Indian Princes and Chiefs 
opened on tite morning of the iTOth October last 
in the" Imperial Council Chamber, Delhi. It was a 
supeA) gathering attended by over forty Princes 
and Chiefs from all parts of India. H. E. the 
Viceroy in opening the Conference said : — 

I welcome Your HighnesBoa very heartily to tliia 
Chamber, which is to be the Hcone of yeur deliberationa 
for the next few days. Princes and Chiefs have gathered 
at Delhi many a time to celebrate some splendid 
moment in the history of the Empire, but it is only of 
late years that Delhi has witneased such an assemblage 
as this, of rulers from all parts of India, met without 
formality or ceremonial, to deliberate upon matters 
affecting the interests of their States and to assist the 
(lovernmont of India in the solution of important pro- 
blems of administration. I am aware that to many of 
Your Highnessos the moment, which wo have been com- 
pelled to choose for holding this Conference, is not 
entirely suitable, that your presence here to-day has 
involved the laying aside of pressing duties, and.that, 
apart from the inconvenience of the long trrfin journey 
to Delhi, your residetioo in such cramped quarters as 
are available liore, is atlondod with much discomfort. 
All this involved considerable self-denial, but I am con- 
vinced that you have rightly counted the oost, and I look 
forward to the time when Your Highnesses will be 
received on future visits with the ceremonial befitting 
the occasion, while in the mansions which many of Your 
Highnesses arc proposing to build upon the plains of 
the New Delhi, In the Guest House, which we are 
planning, you will find accommodation suitable to your 
dignity. 

The Great War in which the Empire is engaged is still 
proceeding and though the ultimate issue is certain, there 
is still much to be done before a settlement can be 
seourod, which will meet the vast demands of Great 
Britain and her Allies, and ensure for the world a firm 
and lasting peace. In this War, Your Highnesses have 
stood forth as true pillars of the Empire, and both by 
personal service in the field and lavish contributions in 
men, money and materials, you have earned for your- 
selves a place in the hearts of the British people which 
will remain for all time. I am glad to sny that the value 
of the work rendered in the field by the Imperial Service 
Troops has been recognised by the declaration recently 
ooinmunicated to me of their eligibility for the Victoria 
Cross. I know that I may count on you not to relax your 
efforts until the struggle is ended and final victory is 
won, but even in the midst of this great upheaval of 
nations and with the din of battle still ringing in our 
ears, the ordinary businoHs of life cannot bo entirely loft 
undone. While, therefore, our main aim must still be to 
put forth our whole strength in supporting our brave 
armies in the field, Your Highnesses inav well turn aside 
for a moment to disouss your own affairs and to seek 
every means for adding to the well-being of your States 
and of your people. Before, however, I embark on an 
explanation of the agenda to be placed before Your 
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ikighnesses, I think it may be convenient for^nie to define 
more precisely the scope of this Conference and its 
meaning. Plis Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, iii 
replying to Lord Hnrdinge’s opening address in LJl.J, 
spoke of an identity of interest between the Killing 
Princes and Chiefs and the Government of His linpeiial 
Majesty, and expressed a hope that such conferences as 
that on the question of a higher college might be iro- 
quently repeated. The Maharaja of Bikanir on a similar 
occasion, in spoke in plainer terms of the organised 
connection between the Ruling Princes and the Govern- 
ment of Indi.i, which the partnership involved. His High- 
ness prognosticated that the deliberation of the^Cenfor- 
ence would not only be of great advantage to yourselves, 
your Htatos and your people, «iA)ut also of valuo to tho 
Imperial Govorninent. Finally, His Highness suggested 
that the Conference should he convened at stated inter- 
vals, and that its busii css should bo placed on a regular 
Olid propVf basis. Lord Ilurdingc, in reply, assured the 
Coiiterenc&that the ideas expreshed by tho Maharaja of 
Bikanir had his warm sympathy, and with that aseur- 
anco I desire to associate mysilf without reservation. 
With regard to this Conference then, let me say Your 
Highnesses have been invited to meet together to-day to 
advise the Government 4»f India on certain matters con- 
cerning yourselves, your states and your people. There 
have been so many rumours with regard to the scope and 
meaning of this Conference that 1 think it well to define 
them in clear and unmistakable terms. There are 
questions constantly arising in respect of your States, 
your people and yourselves, on which the Government 
of India would like your free and fraifk advice. I have 
asked you, therefore, to meet together, and give iis th2t 
advice, and 1 hope that Your Ilightiesses will consider it 
worth your while, at the cost of some inconvenience, to 
help us in this way. As to the meaning of this Con- 
ference, if Your Highnesses, aftcryour experience of this 
meeting, regard it as of value to come together again and 
discuss such matters as I have indicated, for my part 1 
•shall be delighted to renew mv invitation. It may be 
that in time to come some constitutional assemblage 
may grow out of these Conferences. It will take its 
place in the Government of this great Empire. But for 
the moment I would ask you to content yourselves with 
the prosaic but useful task of advising tho Government 
of India on certain special matters. I believe I am not 
far wrong in thinking that this course Avill commend it- 
self to the majority of Your Highnesses. You are jeal- 
ous and rightly jealous i f your position as Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs owing allegiance to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, and there is, 1 hope, no need for rao to 
assure you that I have no desire to infringe on that 
position or to inteifero in your domestic concerns. Your 
Higlpiesses will, 1 am sure, not be desiious of interven- 
ing in the donieatic affairs of British India. With this 
agreement in essontiiils between Your Highnesses and 
the Governmeat of ^ndia, we may, 1 think, leave tho 
future to decide for itself tho question of constitutional 
development as it arises. Tho existence of harmonious 
relations between Your Highnesses and the Government 
of India is a matter of supreme importance, and it he- 
hQves us to seek every means by which such harmony 
may bo preserved. With this object in view, then, I 
have invited you to be present to-day, 4)Lib 1 shall be only 
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too glad to reoeive from Your Highnesaea any augpa- 
tiont, which you may offer to make thqae Confevenooa 
both praotioal and fruitful in good reaulta. • 

May I add a poraonal note to what 1 have aaid ? No- 
thing Btruok roe more on my arrival in India than the 
clear manifestations of the goodwill which had existed 
between my predeoessor and many of Your Hjghnesses 
during hia Vioeroyalty. I would wifth to maintain, and 
if posaible, improve, that tradition of goodwill. Your 
Highneasea would be the first to acknowledge that the 
question of businesa, which have to be transacted be- 
tween youraelvoB and the Government of India, must be 
carried on through the medium of that diatinguiahed 
body of men, which form the Political Department of 
the Government of India, and 1 feci eure that vou would 
also acknowledge that no body of mon had done moro 
faithful Bcrvioe, not only on behalf of their own Govern- 
ment but in the real intbreata of Your Highneasea and 
you£ Statea. But rare cases do sometimea arise, whore 
there is a difference of opinion,, and as to these 1 should 
like to inform Your Highneasea that I hold myself bound 
to investigate personally the issues at stake, and endea- 
vour to act as an impartial judge. Th«»ro are for tbo 
moat part treaties between the British Crown and your 
States. These treaties are sacred, and 1 can assure yon 
that it will bo my earnest desire to maintain them not 
only in the letter, but in the spirit in which they were 
fi*amod. With Ibis brief personal reference, which I 
have allowed myself on this the first docasion of my 
meeting the majority of Your Highnesses, I nvite yon*to 
commence your deliberations. 1 shall aw lit the result 
with keen interest, and am confident, will have reason 
to be grateful for your advice, which will not only re- 
dound to the interests of your States, but give one more 
proof, not that thkt is necessary, of your abiding loyalty 
to the King-Emperor and His Crown. 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, in thanking 
the Viceroy on behalf of the Princes and 
Chiefs, said : — 

Your Excellency, at the request of the Ruling Princes 
prevent at the Conference, I rise to offer to Your 
Bzoellenoy, on our united behalf, our grateful thanks for 
the kind welcome which you have given and for the 
courteous and gratifying terms in which you have 
alluded to us, and to the principles and policy guiding 
therelttions of Your Excellency and the Government of 
India in matters affecting the Ruling Princes and the 
Indian States. In regard to the generous terms in 
which Your Excellency has spoken of the share, which 
we feel proud to think it has been our priviloge to have 
taken in the great War, we need only'kay that, as in the 
past BO in the future, it shall bo our effort to do every- 
thing that lies in our power for His Imperial Majesty 
the King- Emperor and the Great British Empire, 
with which our destinies are indissolubly linked. The 
annouocement which Your Excellency has just made 
regarding the eligibility for the Victoria Cross of our 
troops, which we maintained for the defence of the 
Empire, will be hailed with great satisfaction. We are 
indeed happy to hear all that Your Excellency has saiid 
in regard to these Conferences, and specially with refer- 
c ence to Your Excellency’s staunch sympathy with out* 
aspimtions. As to the future outcome of suoh assemblies 
with the identity of interests, which undoubtedly exists 
tbo British Goverumenfe and tbe Uqling Princes 


and the position which we enjoy, it will at all times not 
only be of advantage to us, but also a souroe of pleasure 
and satisfaction to be of what assistance we can in the 
way of advising and perhaps assisting Your Exoelicqoy 
and your Government in important probleixf* concern- 
ing the affairs of ourselves, our States and our people. 
Apart from the Imperial conceptions of duties and obli- 
gations, it is no less in our own inteiosts tl^at we 
welcome such Conferences and cherish t|]#hope of their 
future development on constitutional lines. For* with 
tho march of the times, and no man can put back the 
hand of the clock, it is in our opinion of the utmost 
importance to ourselves, to our States and our people, 
that we should have a regularly assigned and definite 
place in tho constitution of tho Empire, and indeed that 
there should, at an early date, come into existence an 
institution which we have comsHtontly advocated 
Fiiich SB a council or assombly of princes formed 
on proper lines, whore important queslioiiR concern- 
ing ourselves can be discussed and settled. The 
great importance wiiich we attach to the nieotings of 
this kind, is fully demon strated, if further proofs were 
needed, by the fact that such a large and representative 
number of Ruling Princes have assembled here from 
each and every province in India, including far-away 
Madras and Bengal. We have no desire to cncroacli 
upon the affairs of British India any more than we 
want anybody outsido our Stat-GS to interfere with tho 
affair^! of our own States and oursolvPB, and nil that wo 
aspire to is*that, apart from our having a recognised 
and constitutional means of bringing before the dis- 
tinguished reprorentativo in India of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Etnperor, tho questions affecting our 
States, ourselves and our peopio, wo should also, repre- 
senting as we do in area ono-third of the Indian Empire 
and one-fourth of its entire population, have a voice in 
tbe settlement thereof. Your Excellency has yourself 
been pleased to lay stress on the supreme importance 
of the existence of harmonious relations between tho 
Government of India and ourselves, and of seeking 
every means by which to preserve and improve them, 
and we would venture to evpresii the opinion that 
nothing will be more productive of such results than 
the establishment of a Council of Princes, which will 
meet at regular intervals. We do not wish to take up 
any moro time of Your Excellency and of this Confer- 
ence by lengthening our reply, and therefore it only 
romaiDS for us to offer our warmest and most grotetul 
thanks to Your Excellenc'y for your emphatic nssurances 
on three important points, viz., your desire to maintain, 
and if possible to improve, the verv cordial relations 
which existed between the Ruling Princes and that great 
Viceroy and statesman Lord liardinge, of your determi- 
nation to investigate personally and impartially to judge 
in oases where diffet cooes of o|>inion may arise, and of 
your earnest desire to maintain and to treat as sacred 
the treaties between the British Crown and our States 
and to interpret them not only in the letter but also in 
the spirit in whioh they were framed. In oonoliision, 
we feel we cannol: allow an unique oocasion like the 
present to pass without once more giving expression to 
our sense of unflinching loyalty and deep attachment to 
tbe Person and Throne of His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor, and we beg Your Excellenoy to convey 
to Hia Imperial Majesty the respect of thd Rjslers imd 
the assurances of our readiness to m^ke all p^ible 
saorifioea to further the cause of th^ great to. 

vvhiob we have the pride and privilege to belong. / 
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An account of the work done dining this 
important sessiori formed the subjett- matter of 
another address presented to H. B. the Viceroy 
by H. H. the Gaokwar on behalf of the assembled 
Princes. His Highness said : — 

On behalf of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs, assembled 
here, I have the honour to place before Vour Kxcelleney 
a brief account of the proceedings of this Conferenro 
during the past five days and on tho agenda placed 
before this Conference. We have been compeilcd to 
postpone the consideratiuii of item No. 2 relating to 
the realisalioii from insohent debtors of assets lu Stato 
territory, this being a complicated question which re- 
quired further investigation and expert advice. Con- 
sideration of tho designs and plans for the Higher 
Chiefs’ College, has also boon postponed pending further 
information as to tho funds available and the quantity 
of accommodation roi^uired, while as regards item No. 7, 
on the subject of the rules for tho payment of compen- 
sation for railway laud, required in British India, wo 
have decided that the question is one which is more 
suitable for discussion by letter and by later reference, 
if DOCOBsary, to a future oonferenco. As regards item 
Nu. 8, wo have to acknowledge with gratitude the help^ 
ful suggestion made by Sir Thomas Holland as to the 
means by which the industry of our States may be 
developed. On tho question of the eeremoiiiul to be ob- 
served at the installation and investiture Durbars, wo 
have arrived, after full consideration, at certain conclu- 
sions which we desire to place before Your Excollency's 
Government for favourable oonsideration. Similarly, thu 
question of tho form of administration to be adopted in a 
State during the minority and the question of the 
education, and administrative and moral training of 
mioor Princes and Chiefs have been carefully considered 
by Committees, and resolutions on tho subjects have 
boon adopted. Wo have also recorded our opinion on 
the control and regulation of motor vehicles and have 
approved provisionally the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider moans for financing the Higher Chiets’ 
College. The Conference has reaffirmed its previous 
resolution in favour of tho institution of tho Higher 
Chiefs’ College, at Delhi. 

This has been the first meeting of the Conference in 
its extended form. Composed as it is of Princes and 
Chiefs who are accustomed rathor to issue direct com- 
mands than to discuss and vote, and who are for thu 
most part strangers to tho rules of debate, we think 
that its results have boon fruitful and proiltable. Your 
Excellency has held out the hope that in tho fulness of 
time some oonsti-utionaf assoinbJy may grow out of this 
Conference which will take its appropriate place in the 
Qovoroment of our mighty Empire We eheiish that 
hope ; we trust that this Conferonoo will in future meet 
annually, for in it we see the oommeneement of an institu- 
tion full of potential good. Tho ideal wo have before 
us is a Couaeil of Princes with speeiliod f uneiinns and well- 
designed work, and that it may be realised speedily, so 
that it may perhaps be looked on in future as one of tho 
landmarks of Your Excollenoy’s term of oHico, 

Our every endeavour mint bo to socure that tho future 
sessions of the Conforenoe niay be worked on proper 
business-like lines. This our first experionoe has revealed 
to us the ftkot that we must eliminate certain defects of 
procedure which have been obvious, which tend to dissi- 
pate our energies and to Haoriheo valuablo time. If, for 


example, the Select Coimnittees could be appointed 
Bom^ time before the ceranier cement of the regular 
session, we shoald be in a position to give to the reso- 
lution the thought they deserve. Some of the overlap- 
ping and oonflieting amendments which wtf had to deal 
with could find no place in a well-regulated debate. A 
record of the proceedings should be prepared and circu- 
lated ever^ evening, showing the stage each question has 
reached, and a daily agenda preparing us tor the work of 
the day well in advance should bo in our hands every 
morning. Such a conference as ours depends for its 
success on several factors. Not the least of these is the 
interest shown by the members in every detail of its 
proceedings. This has been a particularly pleasing 
feature of our woi k of tho past few days and has been 
evidenced by the animated nature of tho debate on 
several items. We desire to take this opportiftiity of 
leaving on record oiir sense of gratitude to tho Political 
Secretary, Mr. AVood, for hi% exemplary tact and 
patienco in the conduct of the affairs of tho ConferoAco, 
Wo trust tho recommendations which we place before 
the OovarRment of India will bo accepted. We would 
again express to Your Excellency our gratitude for in- 
viting us to” the Conference and so affording us an 
opportunity of recording our views on important matters 
affecting the welfare of our States. Further we desire 
with sincere oinphasis that Y^our Excellency will con- 
vey to His Most OraQious Majesty the King- Emperor 
the warm assurance of our unswerving loyalty to his 
august person a'nd to the throne. 

In bringing the proceedings of this session to a 
close, H. E. the Viceroy made the following 
remarks : — 

1 am glad to receive such a satisfactory account of the 
work you have been able to aeoomplish during these 
past few crowded days, and 1 should like to offer you 
roy felicitations on the work you have accomplished and 
the spirit in which you have approached it. I need 
hardly assure you that the Government of India will 
consider most B} mpathetically the advice which Your 
Highnesses have placed before them in the resolutions 
•which you havo pashod. 1 am gratified to think that you 
regard the meeting of this Confetence as having been of 
value and are dcisirous that I should invite you to assem- 
blo again next year. 1 think 1 can without risk say that 
1 share your opinion as to tho value of this Conference 
and hope to bo able next year to invito Your Highnesses 
once again to help me with your advice, but 1 would beg 
you to give time for development and erowtb, and the 
motto 1 would ask you io place before yourselves is 
festinalehte “ mi ko haste slowly.” Naturally 1 should 
like to see the Cc nforeneo take a concrete shape during 
my tenure of ofike, but tho tenure of a Viceroy's office 
is merely an arbitrary time-limit, and the oourse of 
events in the history are not dotermind by the limits of 
man’s making. 13o sure that in this matter of the evolu- 
tion of your Conference, as in others, the inevitable 
psyohological moment will arrive but true statesmanship 
awaits that mosaent and is careful not to bo ahead of it. 
For myself it has been a source of intense gratification 
that 1 hare been able to oomo into close personal touch 
with Your Highnesses, that you are no longer merely so 
many names to. mo, but living personalities, in whoso 
actions and welfare I can take a lively personal interest. 
Tiio personal factor in affairr is one which none of us 
ever can uilord to disregard. 1 have iFow the honour of 
formally declaring the Conference closed. 
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Panchayats in Dewas. 

t HE restoration of the Punchayat system in 
both British Indian territory and in that 
* of the Native States has been considered 
one of the esscntijils of good government inas- 
much as the ancient Indian form of village self- 
government is admitted to have been ideally 
perfect, The administrative vicissitudes, which 
India •has experienced, have disintegrated the 
Punchayat system and all but brought about its 
disappearance. Village self-government is felt to 
be the basis of the freedom which finds *its best 
expression in national self-government. Among 
other Native States, devoting attention to this 
very important matter, is Dewas, the territory 
ofU. H. Shrimant Khase‘Sabib Maharaj. We 
are indebted to Mr. B. V. Samarth, Member 
of Council and Panchayat officer of Dewas, for a 
detailed report of the results achieved during the 
last 18 months, and there appears to be every 
reason for congratulation. There are in the State 
village panchayats, Tahsil Panchayats and Town 
Panchayats numbering in all 73, composed of 531 
l^anchas drawn from all classes and castes of the 
population, so that they are thoroughly represeu 
tative. It is surprising to read that as many as 
105 of the Pancha*s are illiterate, while in 14 
i^inchayats not a single member is literate. The 
PanchayaT.s deal with both civil and criminal 
cases. Civil money suits, damages for cattle 
trespass, and break of contract suits were dis- 
posed of, tlie average duration of suits being only 
1 0 days. On the Criminal side, there were cases 
of intentional insult, assault, trespass, «theft, 
drunkenness, mischief, simple hurt, contempt of 
court, and breach of village^ duties.. Altogether 
nearly 900 civil and five hundred criminal cases 
were disposed of, of which only in three civil 
cai^s and fifteen criminal cases were the decisions 
interfered with^ This is not only satisfactory, but 


it shows a capacity for managing their little 
aflairs which is surprising. Mr. Samarth is of 
opinion that even illiteracy is no obstacle to 
Panches in discharging their duties provided they 
are properly trained and make a good start. The 
necessity for better education is of course felt, and 
it is determined to push on primary education 
with all speed. The creation of the Panchayats 
has served to develop a distinct desire for educa- 
tion, for sanitation, for village improvements and 
generally for co-operative work. The preventive 
influence of the Panchayats in potty litigation is 
specially marked, and Panchas make use of their 
local knowledge of men and things in appreciating 
evidence. The average villager is loth to perjure 
‘^himself in the face of his peers, while in distant 
courts he does not flinch from such conduct. 
The method of recording proceedings calls for 
improveinent and in some case the members are 
nervous of exceeding tlieir powers. Faction 
retards good work, and ways and means have to bo 
found for many things, but all in all the work 
done by the Panchayat in the State is highly 
gratifying and full of promise. With institutions, 
as in other things, it is only by the slow and 
imperceptible formation of habit that accomplish- 
ment is achieved, and if the results of the 
Panchayat system is not as full as administration 
w^ould wish, there is no reason for depression. 
Tliere is no reason to doubt that among many of 
the Panchayats a desire for advancement has 
asserted itself. The Panchas are beginning to 
realise that the Panchayat system has opened to 
them a sure and certain means of developing 
themselves to the fullest extent of their abilities. 
The exigencies of space preclude a more extended 
notice of the Panchayats in the State. 
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S. I. S. in Bombav. 

We understand that eighteen registered co- 
operative societies of Bombay are woikiiig utuh^r 
the debt redemption scheme started by Mr. G. K. 
Dovacjhar, of the Servants of India Society. At 
the annual gathering of the members of these 
societies, over which the ITon. Mr. C. Carmichael 
presided, Mr. Devadhar stated that the societies 
were able to pay oil’ debt to the extent of over 
lakh and a half of rupees, and the debts due by 
the njembeis of tho societies amoiuited now to 
Rs. 05,000 only. 

A New Glass Factory at Bijohi. 

We are glad to learn, say.s the Trihwm^ that a 
new glass factory has been started at J^ijuhi, near 
Moiadabad, by L. Isher Das, the able manager of 
tho Ilmbala Glass Works. The work of the con- 
struction of the factory was undertaken so long 
ago as September last ; and it is only for tho last 
two months that the factory has been manu- 
facturing ghisswaro for the market. The main 
ditliculty was, as we once explained before, the 
supply of crucibles from Japan. We now under- 
stand the Japanese Government has undertaken 
the work of melting some of tiie old cupper 
coins of China, and tho glass crucibles arc all 
booked for this purpose. Yet Mr. Isher Da.s, wo 
are glad, succeeded in getting enough crucibles to 
start his work and about 20 maunds of glass are 
being melted every day. There is no doubt about 
the successful future of this factory since the pro- 
prietor is working successfully in this line for the 
last eight years. We are only sorry Government 
aid should not come in, either to hel[» tlie import 
or the manufacture of even crucibles when there 
is so much talk of sincerely helping Indian indus- 
tries, Mr. Isher Das’s factory vindicates the c.npa- 
cities of private and unaided enterprise in the 
oddest of circumstances, and wo wish the pro- 
"prietor every success. 


Restriction ol Coal Export. 

TJic following press has ^leeii Lssuod 

at Simla: — The Government of India have found 
it nocess^ary to restrict the exjiort of first class coal 
from India for- private consumption. The Govern- 
inei#. of India Iiav(‘, therefore, found it necessary 
to prohibit the export of all coal and coke from 
India to all destinations, but the export of second 
class coal will be fi iaJy j)eunitted iinder license, on 
conditions which 11103^ he a.scortaineci on ap^Hication 
to Collectors of Customs. 

A New Indian Industrv- 

Tho 1' 'hues of India writes with lefcrcnco to a 
new mill in Bombay : — 

“The war has given a stimulus to .several new 
Indian industries ^ and among the enterprises 
recently undt^rtaken in India is a mill which was 
registered recently in Bombay. Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy, Ebrahirn and Sons are the agents of the 
mill which, when completed, will be tho first of its 
kind in India. Before tho wai’*a large quantity 
of “ cotton waste” was exported to Germany for 
the purpose of manufacturing cheap blankets and 
other coarse cloth, and tho tinished articles were 
marketed in India and other places in the East. 
The export of this cotton waste to Germany closed 
on the outbreak of the war^ and Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy, Ebrahirn and Sons have taken the initiative 
in the direction of utilising the waste fi-oni their 
mills. Immediately after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities, they sent an order for machinery for tJie 
manufacture of coarse cloth in their Indore- 
Malwa Mills. Tho capital of tho new concern, 
which is another development along the same 
lines, is lls. 20 lakhs. No prospectus vA-as issued 
but the cajpital of the company was oversub- 
scribed privately. Applications foi’ shares amount- 
ing to lls. 40 lakhs were rocoivod, and the shares 
were allotted already. The name of the coneorn^ 
is “ Tho Premier Milk” 
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India and War Finance. 

( 

.In the House of Commons, in reply to a series 
of questions by Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that the question of an Indian War Loan 
had been carefully considered in India and at 
Home. He did not see his way to advise its issue. 
The money availaUe in India for Government 
loans was limited, and the war had stopped Indian 
borrowings in London. Mr. MacKenna and he 
agreed that tb.e most effective help India could 
give was to avoid, recourse to the London 
market. India had paid off seven and a half 
millions of lloating debt in Jjoiidon thjs.year and 
bought since the war mere than seven millions 
of Imperial securities. There was reason to believe 
that there had been considerable private subscrip- 
tions from India to the British Issue, and he 
doubted whether any more moiiey would be 
obtained from India by means of a War loan. 
The Government -of India was already giving all 
the assistance in its power ^n the provision of 
military supplifs of all kinds. He recalled that 
at the beginning of the war, India gave large 
supplies which Britain could not provide and 
which were urgently needed. He believed that a 
detailed statement of India’s assistance in the war 
would be supplied by the Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion. 

He assured Mr. Churchill that the question of 
a War I ho fits Tax was considered when the last 
Indian budget was framed, but he declined to 
anticipate future budgets. 

Sales to British Firms. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that the Travancore Minerals Company had 
itself purchased the German shar^thereii;. The 
Company had undertaketi to sell nmnazite sand 
direct at a fair price to any bona fule British firm 
desiring to purchase reasonable quantities for Uie 
purfKMie of manufactures. 


[Novembbe 1916. 
Oil^Seed Crushing in India. 

It is curious, says a contemporary, that in India, 
which produces many millions of tons of oil seeds, 
the industry of oil extraction is almost entirely 
neglected. In the long list of Calcutta joint-stock 
concerns there appears only one oil company. 
Years ago the crushing of oil seeds was attempted 
OH a large scale at Bangalore, but the venture 
proved unsuccessful. There are hundreds of hand 
oil presses and small power plants scattered about 
the country, but their methods are wasteful and 
they do not deal with sufficient seed. As a 
consequence, innumerable tons of castor seed, 
ground nuts, linseed, copra, cotton seed, 
gingelly and other seeds are exported without 

ei 

profit to India in respect of the oil and also of 
much valuable cattle food and important ferti- 
lisefs. India’s many neglected industries, not 
one is deserving of greater attention from the 
Holland Commission. 

Charcoal for the Trenches. 

The Bail}/ Chronide states that as a result of a 
new invention, the Ministry of Munitions is con- 
sidering the utilisation of great deposits for the 
manufacture of charcoal for the trenches at a cost 
of 30tf. per ton, as compared with iJlO, the present 
cost of manufacture from wood. 

The Tata> Hydro Works. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Co., it was resolved to sanction the pro- 
posal of the Directors to increase the capital of 
the Company from Rs. 2 ciores to Rs. 3 crores. 
The terms df allotment have not yet been decided 
upon. 

A Commercial Agreement. 

An Anglo-Dutch commercial agreement has 
been signed, by which Great Britain Will secure 
increased supplies of Dutch sgricultural poduce. 
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A PunjabvHome Industry. 

Mr. Pritam Singh, M.A., Professor of Eoo- 
nomios, Mohindra Oollogo, Patiala, writes an in- 
teresting article in the October number of the 
Myfiore^ Economic Journal, on the various home 
industries of the Punjab. The article deals with 
the gold and silver lace industry — a dontestic 
industry of great interest to the people of the 
Punjab — the processes of which the writer has 
had .special opportunities of studying at first hand. 
The industry is a flourishing one in the towns of 
Amritsar and Dollii and in Patiala, and the imi- 
tation lace which was imported from Germany 
could not stand against the article manufactured 
in the Punjab. If intelligent young men, the 
writer says, were to take up the industry and 
become manufncfcu?‘ers of the commodity ajid were 
to inti'oduce the latest methods of working and 
organising it, the manufacture of gold lace would, 
he thinks, take a respectable place among other 
Indian products of luxury, ** It struck me,” bo 
writes, “ as a remarkable illustration of the 
domestic system of industry, and I was assured of 
its becoming a very paying industry in the hands 
of intelligent men who could, by tlie investment 
of a small capital, organise it properly and manage 
it economically.” Mr. Ihdtam Singh give.s, in his 
article, an interesting account of the process 
through which the lace passes before it is manu- 
factured in the final form. 


Management of Railwavs. 

In response to the Government of India's 
request for opinions on the subject of Company 
veraua State management of railways, the Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have 
written a letter expressing a preference for the 
present system of railway administration in this 
country and strongly opposing any extension of 


Statn managemont. The letter states:— “The 
uryted experience of the Chamber’s members leads 
them to the coiudusion that tl\cy are hotter sowed 
by company mnnnged liiu^s than by State lines in 
respect of' (a^) promptitude of despatch and deli- 
very, {h) rates, (r) dealing conijdaiTits, 

{(1) care and handling of goods, and («) pas.scngcr 
traffic.” 

Export of Bones from India. 

The Snrma N^alley eorresponchnit of tho 
Knqiis/nnnfi writes:— The M^soie State, it appears, 
exports consiilerablo qnantiti(‘s of hones and at 
the same ^mo all the bone manure re([uired by 
the coffee planters is^imported from outside. We 
have for so many years looked upon our own 
system of exports and imports as being peeuliarly 
anomalous to the tea distiict tliat it comes as a 
surpiise that the same state of things lias been in 
existence iu this iihportant Native* State. TTow-, 
ever, according to a recent report of a Mysaro 
Economic Conference, it has been decided to start 
a joint-stock company at Chickmagalur to manu- 
facture bone manure. Some are sarcastically corn- 
nloriting on the projt'ct by snying that tho Mysore 
planters will still import their bone dust and the 
State will still export its bones, the only dillbr- 
ence being that tho exports will bo in the manu- 
factored state instoxd of the raw material. We 
.are still exporting bones from the Surma Valle)' 
in tho raw state and import them in tho form of 
dust. We have often drawn attention to tlie 
enoi’mous amount of calcic phospliate in tlie 
shape* of bones which is annually lost in the 
Surma Valley. Any one visiting some of our 
immense stretches of “ howar” towards tlie latter 
end of the cold season, mn.^t bo impressed with 
the lakhs of rupees in bones wliich are allowed to 
be washed away during the vains. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


Lord Chelmsford on Agricultural Progress. 

The activities of the departments administered 
by the Department of Kovenue and Agriculture 
have been restricted both by the need for economy 
and by the shortage of officers. Not only have 
the services of a considerable number of officers 
been placed at the disposal of the military authori- 
ties, but it is nt present difficult to obtain suitable 
recruits especially fer the forest and agricultural 
departments. AVe have lately, however, been able 
to secure the services of two exports from Home 
to conduct special investigations. 

The Indigo Expert, r 

One of these is studying the problem of reviving 
the trade in natural indigo. If ho can devise a 
means of standardising the natural product in a 
form which will enable it to compete with the 
German synthetic dye, it is to be hoped the 
4>lanters will adopt some co-operative system of 
manufacture and marketing, arid thus place this 
'once profitable industry on a sound basis for the 
future. 

The Tanning Expert, 

A tanning expert has also recently arrived with 
a small extract plant and is engaged on an inves- 
tigation of the tanning materials yielded by various 
forests in India with a view to preparing tanning 
extracts for trial on a commercial basis. If his 
rosearclves are successful, not only will the forest 
department obtain a new source of income but the 
tanning industry may be expected to develop on 
a large scale and to produce good leather frpm the 
enormous quantities of hides which are at present 
exported from India in a rayv condition. 

The Silk Expert. 

Mr. Lefroy^s enquiries into the silk industry 
were interrupted by a visit to Mesopotamia^ where 
be valuabto work in organising measures for 


the destruction of flies and vermin, but he has 
now returned and resumed his investigations. It 
is h(>ped that they will result in a considerable 
revival of this historic industry. Without foi’G- 
stalling his report, I think I may say that he will 
show that large parts of the country, especially 
the submontane tracts, are suitable for the pro- 
duction of the silkworm which cannot thrive in 
the arid heat of the plains. It is equally import- 
ant to know the .areas which ai’o unsuitable, so 
that eftbrts to develop the industry may be con- 
centrated in those tracts which ofler the best 
prospects of success. 

Improvcmcnl of Agriculture. 

The Hon. Mr, Hill explained at the discussion 
on^he l<Tnancial Statement last March that the 
present period of comparative inactivity is being 
utilised for the preparation of schemes, G.specially 
in connection with agriculture for development 
when more favourable conditions recur. It is my 
hope that those schemos will bear bountiful fruit 
during my term of office. The success of the 
rese.arches at Pusa, in selecting improved varieties 
of various crops, especially of wheat, has demon- 
strated the possibility of getting a vastly increased 
yield from indigenous species. There is room for 
many more w'orkers in this field and in the course 
of time every large province should have a compe- 
tent .staff to work out local problems. There is 
equal room for expansion in the work of demon- 
strating the results of these researches. The 
Indian cultivator has'shown himself quite ready to 
adopt improved metliods as soon as he is convinced 
of their utility, and I look forward to a time when 
demonstration farms will be spread all over the 
country, bringing the practical results of scientific 
research within the reach of the agricultural 
masses. 
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Literary. 

JOURNALISM IN TilE TRENCHES. 

“JournalisTi in the Trenches — Army News- 
papers Produced at tlie Front.” This is the subject 
of an interesting article in the Windsor Magazine, 
“ What all these journals aim at is the mainte- 
nance of the soldiers’ moral — that mysterious 
force which decides everytliing in war. And this, 
Rs all observers testify, the British Army breeds 
with high contagious zest. Said an officer of 
general rank to me : ‘ Whenever we got depressed 
by news from hr)mej we went along the trenches. 
And there we found a never- failing tonic.’ ” 

“ YOUNG INOIA.” 

The conductors of Yoxing India (Bombay) an- 
nounce that Mr. P. K. Telang, m.a., ll.b., son of 
the late Mr. J ustice Telang, has taken over the 
editorship of that journal and that it has now 
become wholly the organ of the Home Rule 
League in the Western Presidency. Mr. Telang 
is a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
University. He was for a time a b’ellow of tho 
Elphinstone College and then an Honorary Pro- 
fessor at the Central Hindu College, Benares. 
Later he became the Headmaster of the T. S. 
Collegiate School, and in that capacity did much 
service to the cause of education in Benares. 

THE COMMERCIAL DRAMA. 

Mr, Alfred G. Arnold, writing in the American 
Revisw of Reviews on this subject, advoontes the 
necessity of the country theatre. He says ; — 

The object of the Little Country Theatre move- 
ment is* to produce such plays and community 
programmes as can be easily staged in just .such 
places, or, in fact, in any place wJierc jieople 
assemble for social betterment. Its principal func- 
tion is to stimulate an intoi’est for good, clean 
drama and original entertainment among the 
people living in the open country and villages, in 
order to help them find themselves and become 
better satisfied with tho community in which they 
102 


live. In other words, its real purpose is to use 
the drama, and all that goes with the drama, as 
a Sociological foico in getting people tog(jther and 
acquainted with each other, 

THE GENIUS OF STEIUIEN LEAGOCK. 

Some of the witty and whimsical sayiags of 
Stephen Leacock have endeared him to many 
lovers of literature. At some time or other we 
all love to dwell “ in the meWow moonlight of half 
truths.” This i.s how Mr. Leacock is fascinating 
his readers : — 

‘‘ Everything is a oiov’emeirt. Cannibalism is a 
sort of apprenticeship in moat-eating.” “ A pro- 
fessor liv6s under many disM,(lv\antages, he docs 
not know how to make irmncy.” Tho list of the 
st.affi of a« ideal lirst-rate school . . . would 

read soinetliing after this fashion : Headmaster 
.... Mr. Woodrow* Wilson, Treasurer and 
Bursar .... Pierpont Morgan, Esq. Instructor 
in French . . . . M. Poincare, tho rest of tho 
stall’ bringing in amongst others such narne.s as 
Paderewski, Billy ^Sunday, and T. Roosevelt. 

TWO NOBEL PRIZEMEN. 

The Nobel prize for literature for 1915 has 
been awarded to tho French novelist, Romain 
Rolland, and for 191G to tho Swedish P(»et, 
fteidenstara. 


literary activity IN INDIA. 

The latest figures, in regard to tho publication 
of books, show that Bengal leads with 2,902 to its 
credit. Madras wa.s, liowevcr, not far off with 
2,549. Next came Bombay at a respectable dis- 
dance with only 1,017. In tho .subject of tho 
books published, religion as usual holds tho first 
placo.^ Here are the figures : 

ReligioiU 4,015 

Po«tyy and Drama 2,27 1 

Language * 1,711 


l?w*f inn 




English is, of course, the medium used in the 
largest number of books (2, (’>15). Bengali comes 
next with 2,294, and Tamil thiid with 1,425. 
Sanskrit cotnes lathor low in the list with 409* 
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(^HEAP EDUCATION OR ILLITERACY. 

Prof. Jadunath Sirkar of the Patna College, 
a distinguished scholar and an educationist of ripe 
expenence and judgment, in the course of his 
presidential address to the Behar Students* Con- 
ference referred to the constant charge made by 
some of the insidious enemies of India*s progress 
who cry, “ cheap education is nasty and worse 
than illiteracy.” 

^Ihe Professor’s refutation of this theory 

deserves to be quoted in full : — 

Every Eurnpean country has made primary education 
free and oompulsary. I shall hero only examine the 
question whether college education is necessarily bad 
when it is cheap. 

Take the case of Scotland. Onjy a hundred yeara ago, 
many a poor Scotch student* used to go to the Edin- 
burgh Univorfcity from his village home, carrying a sack 
of oatmeal on his back, hire a small bed-room, keep the 
sack in one corner of it, and live on the oatmeal. Here 
was education as cheap as could be imagined. Thomas 
Carlyle, when a boy of 14, had to walk a huAdred and one 
miles on foot to his University and live there in the same 
humble 8t)le. Tb-day, no doubt* this “discipline of 
poverty and self-denial,” as Fronde calls it in his Life of 
Carlyle^ is not so austere ; but, thanks to the Carnegie 
endowment, no Scotch student has now to pay liis fees. 
Is Scottish education, then, nasty because it is cheap ? 
Are Scottish graduates worthless because their entire 
College expenses do not come up to the price of “ the 
latest flannel cheeks ” of the young artislocrats of Oxford 
and Cambridge ? On this point I shall not presume to 
say any thing of my own but simply quote a very recent 
pronouncement of Sir Harry H. Johnston, a distingui- 
shed colonial governor, explorer and statesman " [The 
present British] politicians, therefore, saddled with the 
inadequate education I have charactered, acted like the 
fox in the fable who had lost his tail ; they were desirous 
that we should all be tailless. They, therefore, saw to it 
that all the avenues to public education were controlled 
by their contemporaries at Oxford or Cambridge . . In 
short, to such [men] the old-world teaching of Oxford 
was the Ark of the Covenant, just as an education at 
Eton or Harrow was eupposed to make a bettor officer 
on the field of battle, a more upright and intelligent 
minister of State then the education at a Scottish, a 
Midland or a Welsh University.” Ho then shows how 
very prejudiced such a view is, English philosophy and 
the English public sorviees bear \vitnefc8tto the efficiency 
of cheap Scottish education. When we .look around 
ourselves we find Scotch men filling the places of all the 
bankers, iuce mill managers and assistants, and marine 
ODgineersin India. If these are the deadly fruits of the 
tree of cheap knowledge as it grows in Scotland, let the 
tree be transplanted to India by all moans, wo are ready 
|o risk our lives by eating such fruits. 


PROP. RADHA KUMUD MURKERJEB. 

Wearo glad to learn tha't the Hon. Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi, of Cossimbazar, has 
endowed a Chair for Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the Benares Hindu University, and 
that Dr. Radha Kunmd Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, will be appointed 
to (111 the chair. 

INDIAN students’ ADVISER. 

Mr. Chamborlain has appointed Dr. T. \V. 
Arnold as Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
in succession to Mr. Mallet, who is retiring .at his 
o^Yn request at the end of this year. 

A MEETINO OF THE DIRECTORS. 

The meeting of the Directors of Public Instriic- 
' tion of the dillcrent Provinces will take place at 
Delhi on the 22nd January. 

*■ . CKVLON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

The Conference to consider the pioposed Ceylon 
University College scheme has drawn up proposals 
for a group of buildings in quiwlrangular shape, 
the whole of which — the hostels apart — would 
cost Rs. 4] lakhs. This includes the erection of 
suitable scientific laboratories. It is estimated that 
the University Hall will cost a lakh of rupees hut, 
.as the Conference suggests, it should piove an 
addition to the architectural features of Colombo. 
The hostels needed for tlie development of the 
residential system will, of course, form an import- 
ant addition to the estimate for University build- 
ings. As regards these, however, much has still 
to be settled as to the lines on which they are to 
be managed. The general idea seems to be to 
place them under the supervision of sectarian 
bodies willing to undertake the work. The Con- 
ference insists, however, on the necessity for at 
least one entirely non-sectarian hostel cowtrolled 
directly by the University authorities. 
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THE TILAK SECURITY CASE. 

The High Court of Bombay has reversed tlie 
order of the District Magistrate of Loona binding 
down Mr. B. G. Tilak in a security of Ks. 40,000 
to be* of good behaviour, that is, not to make 
seditious speeches, for one year. The Judges of 
the High Court found that the three recent 
speeches of Mr. Tilak, on which the District 
Magistrate based his order, are not, taking them 
as a wLole, of a seditious character. Sir Stanley 
Batchelor said ; — 

The Court’s aim is to dccido upon tiio general cilcct 
of the speeches as a whole, and probably i the fairest way 
to ascertain that is to read the three speeches fiotn 

beginning to end quietly and attentively, remember tho 
arguments, and remember the politically ignorant audi- 
ences which Mr. Tilak was addresning, 1 have so read 
these spoeches, not once but several times and the 
impression left on my mind is that, on tho whole, despite 
those passages, which are rightly objected, to by the 
prosecution, tho general cfTeet would not naturally and 
probably be to cause disalTection, that is, hostility or 
enmity, but rather to create a feeling of disapprobation 
of tho Governmeot for, at least, not transferring the 
political powers to the hands of those who speak or 
designate themselves as tlie * people’. 

Mr. Justice Shall, in liis concurring judgment, 
observed ; 

Undoubtedly there are objectionable passages in 
those speeches. Particularly the references to tho condi- 
tion of slavery and tho alien character ot tho rule are 
unfair and improper. It seems to me, however, that the 
petitioner is entitled to tho benefit of the argument that 
the general effect of the spoeohes taken as a wliolo should 
be considered, as that would bo tho impresHion left on 
minds of the hearers. 1 have done my best to consider 
the passages iu tho speeches in favour of the petitioner 
on the one hand and in favour of the Crown case on the 
other, and to estimate their effect. 1 am unable to say 
that the natural and probable cifect of the speeches, 
taken as a whole, on the minds of thoso to whom they 
were addressed, would be to bring into hatred or oou- 
tempt or to excite disaffection towards Government 
established by law in British India. 

Commenting on thi.s, tho Indian Social 
lleformer rightly points out ; — 

We are glad that the learned Judges have adopted this 
view, as the opposite view, namely, that a man can bo 
convicted of sedition on the strength of isolated passages 
in a long speech, would practically make all political 
speeches seditious. No man speaks on political matters 
except to bring a grievance or aspiration to public 
notice, and oven in an advanced country like England, 
where the people have had a political training for gene- 
rations, politicians are not always able to confine their 


criticism of measures within tho bounds set by the 
Indian Penal Code. Apart from the law on the point, 
we can think of*no more inopportune time for scenting 
seoition in speeches where in every other sentence 
almost, the speaker proclaims his loyalty to Efritish rule. 
Of course, it is more than possible that a man may 
spout rank sedition, interlurding his speech with “ God 
Save the King," but the .trick is not likely to deceive 
any one, and oven the most servilely adoring audience 
will bo disgusted with such transparent duplicity, and 
there can consequently be no question of the speaker 
influencing it. One may not like Mr. I'ilak’s politics but 
one has no right to attribute to him the oontomptiblu 
kind of cowardice which such a tactics would imply. We 
cannot help thinking that the legal advisers of Govern- 
ment have been rather careless in Jaunohitig the prose- 
cution. And it IS a costly carelessness both to fiovern- 
mont and the parties concerned. » 

A rillVV (JOUA'UIL DECISION. * 

On tlu; ground that the ca.se is outside its 
jurisdiftioi., tlio Privy Council has refused the 
petitions of Hiulasingli, Naranjansingh and Palht- 
singh for leave to np[)eal against tho sentences 
passed on them i!i Kurma under the Defence of 
India Act, 19l5, for conspiracy. Tho Counsel for 
Budasingh submitted that it was ii question 
whetluu* that Act excluded the prerogative of the 
Crown. Lord Ualdgnoin giving hlsjdecision empha- 
sised that the lew and constitution precluded tlJe 
Privy Council from assuming the functions of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 

ClllMlNAJi CODE AMENDMENT COMMITTEE. 

• The Committee, piosided over by the Hon. Mr, 
G. R. Lowndes, which has been revising tho Crimi- 
nal Code Amendment Act, concluded its sittings 
recently. Their recommendations have been 
forwarded to the Government of India, and the 
members of the Committee and the secretary are 
reverting to tlu^ir respective provinces. 

INDIAN LITIGATION DELAYS. 

In reply to Sir John Ree.s, Mr. Charabeilain 
stitt^d that he viewed with great concern the 
delays in the Indian litigation di.«closed by the 
recent judgment of Tihe Privy Council. He wrote 
to the Government of India in May, requesting 
them to consult the High Courts on the subject 
and report their views ;\ml proposals as early as 
possible. 
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CURE FOR SNAKE-IilTE. 

An indigenous institution has been established 
in Cochin for the cure of snake-bite. The present 
Rajah of Cochin has a great reputation amongst 
his subjects for being able to cure snake bite, and 
his name has been appropriately given to the 
institution which has been formally opened by the 
Uowan’s wife. Mrs, Bhore is an Englishwoman 
nnd.a medical graduate, and it is appropriate, that 
at a time when Western ideas are beginning to be 
freely exchanged, an English votai-y of th's medical 
art should have opened an indigenous institute. 

AN AYURVEOIC HOSPITAL. 

A correspondent writes ^o a contemporary : — 
The members of the Standing Committee of the 
All-India Ayurvedic Conference and those of the 
India Ayurvedic Education Board waited in 
deputation on the Maharajahs^ the Rajahs and 
tire Princes that"^ attended the Conference of the 
Chiefs at Delhi with a view to the establishment 
of an All-India Ayurvedic College and Hospital to 
be upon modern lines. Their Highnesses the 
■ Maharaja of Kashmir, Jaipur, Rewa and Alwar , 
and others promised to give their hearty support 
to this movement. Of these, the Maharaja of 
Rewa was very earm^st in his clforts to improve 
the Ayurvedic Science and promised liberally to 
further the c^mse of Ayurveda. Tlie members of 
tha Standing Committee are about to visit other 
States in India for the purpose th^y have in view. 

A CURE FOR CATARRH AND DEAFNESS. 

The success that has been achieved by Sir Hiram 
Maxim’s inhalers is not surprising in view of the 
great scientific attainments of* the inventor. Sir 
William Crookes, F.R.S., the eminent chemist and 
jphysicist, states that Lady Crookes found the in- 
haler very beneficial in alleviating a bi'Onchial 
cough which had Voubled her for some time. 


The design of the inhaling set called the “ Pipe 
of Peace and Inhaler ” is a distinct departure, 
since it makes certain the reaching of the precise 
seat of trouble, whether it bo in the larynx bronchi'i 
lungs, nose, or ears. It is curative of all catarrhal 
conditions in thohe locations, and hence besides 
relieving the sufferer from colds and cough, it 
improves the natural speaking voice even when 
there is no definite disease, besides banishing what 
is known as catarrhal deafness. 

VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS FOR rUNJAB« 

It is stated in the latest Annual Report of the 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Civil Veterinary 
Department, and the Government Cattle Farm 
at Hissar, that there is a keen demand for qualified 
veterinary practitioners. Of the 160 graduates 
of the College who have passed out within the 
last three years, 140 are employed by Government 
pr local bodies and 20 by Native State.*?, leaving 
none available for private practice. The instruc- 
tion at the College, it appears, is given in the 
student’s own vernacluar, and is therefore both 
practical and readily assimilated. A post-graduate 
course has been started within the past year. 
Dealing with the shortage of veterinary practi- 
tioners, the Principal, Colonel 11. T. Pease, ob- 
serves : “ Never before has the demand for 
graduates been so great : and the supply is totally 
inadequate to meet it. I have for many years 
advocated the establishment of a second Vernacular 
Veterinary College in Northern India and feel it 
to be my duty to once again represent the urgent 
necessity which exists for such an institution. 
Procrastination in this matter is costing Govern- 
ment very dear at present. By placing the whole 
of the veterinary work in .Lahore under the 
College and by establishing branch hospitals, we 
shall no doubt be able to train more men, but We 
can never hope to cope with the demand.” . 
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A NEW VENTILATING WINBOW. 

A novel device for letting fresh air into a 
building during the monsoon without rain or 
draught has recently been tested with satisfactory 
results by prominent architects in Bombay. We 
are all familiar with the stulllnoss that is caused 
in a room when the glass windows have to be 
closed against wind or rain. The Simplex Venti- 
lating Window, as the invention is ^called, over- 
comes this discomfort by a simple contrivance 
which admits air through slits or openings under 
each pane of glass. To cllect this, the sash rails 
which support the panes are made in two pieces 
instead of one ; each piece is so made that an S 
shaped passage, about an uich wide, is formed 
through the rail. When the windows aiw closed, 
the air enters the room through these hollow sash 
rails, the rain being kept out by the peculiar form 
of the openings. As each pane has an opening 
of its own, the aggregate area for the admission 
of air is sufficient to keep the room cool and dry. 
In bungalows and houses exposed to wind and 
rain, the Simplex Ventilating Window will prove 
a blessing, because with the glass windows all 
closed, the air will circulate through the building 
in all directions with the minimum of dust. 

It is satisfactory to note that the new window 
is offered to the public after being- tested in the 
roughest weather during three monsoons. It was 
put up and tested at 'the offices of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust and the Bombay Municipa- 
lity, the Executive Engineers in each case report- 
ing favourably on its working. In addition to 
this, the invention has been tested in private 
buildings and recommended by well-known engi- 
neers, builders and architects. The Simplex 
Window, which has been patented in England 
and India, is the invention of Mr. S. M. llutna- 
gur, of the Indian Textile Joarnal^ Bombay. 


RBNEAVING RUBBER. 

^ Rubber that has lost its elasticity may be re- 
juvenated, according to the Journal^ da Phar- 
made et de Chimie, by immersing it for live 
minutes Jn a both of glycerine mixed with 
twenty-five times its volume of distilled water and 
heated to 70 degrees centigrade and then drying 
it with filter paper. 

GUN CARRIAGE AS TRAILER. 

A new machine-gun unit adapted to. rapid 
mamcuvering consists of a motor-cycle and a two - 
wheeled carriage, on which are mounted a machine- 
guu, ammunition lockers, and a protective shield. 
There is room also to carry the gunner. The 
frame of the motor-cycle is so constructed that 
the carriage can be attached to either side ns a 
side-car or to the r^ar as a trailer. 

When the former arrangement is employed, one 
civrriage wheel is removed and taken along as a 
spare. For ordinary usage on the road, the shield 
which has wings to furnish protection at the sides 
as well as at the front, is folded up, though in an 
emergency it can be used while moving. When 
desired, the machine-gun with its triiiod can be 
removed from the carriage. 

(jUEEll CAMERA OVER DATIXEFIELDS . 

When a German aero]iiaue on reconnaisanco 
duty over the Fieiicli lines was recently brought 
down by the Allies, an aerial camera of an old 
type was recovered intact. At the rear of the 
case, a handle and trigger like those of a revolver 
are provided, the latter being used to operate the 
shutter. It weighs about 12 lb. and has an addi- 
tional handle near the front end, so that it can be 
held with two hands when in use. The lenses are 
in universal focus, and tests have shown that 
faultless photograph^! can be obtained with the 
instrument at heights varying from 160 to 
1,800 yards. An outside arrangement is provid- 
ed to enable an operator to place a yellow screen 
before the lens without opening the camera. 
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* THE LATE MU. B, L. GUPTA. 

Mild and unassuming as the late Mr. B. L. 
Gupta was in manner, says the !Statesnfian^ he 
possessed in an eminent degree the thoroughly 
British quality of grit. He was one of the first 
Bengalis to go to Europe, and it has even been 
asserted that he had practically to run away from 
home ip order to overcome the reluctance of a 
conservative Indian fp.mily to seeing him face the 
dangers of a voyage which was then a totally un- 
familiar experience. He got away, however ; passed 
into the Indian Civil Service ; and attained the 
rank of a Judge of^the High Court of Calcutta after 
holding various important offices, TKe average 
Civilian is generally not reluctant to withdraw 
from public life after 30 years’ service. Not so 
Mr. Gupta, whose energies found scope as Prime 
Minister of Baroda, a position which he held with 
much credit for several years. Latterly his health 

s ^ 

hHd been indifferent, but he retained to the last 
his cheerful and equable disposition and his in- 
terest in affairs. Not the least valuable of the 
servioe which he has rendered to his country is 
the example afforded by his notable career. 

THE NEXT BENGAL GOYEllNOU. 

Sir llobert Chalmers, whose name has come into 
prominence in connection with the speculation 
about the next Governor of Bengal, and who is 
credited with a good chance of securing the ap- 
pointment, was, not long ago, the Governor of 
Ceylon and may be remembered "to have bungled 
woefully over the riots in Colombo. That he had 
to take recourse to the last and desperate expe- 
dient of martial kw shows that his statesmanship 
gave way in a crisis and was unavailing to meet a 
serious situation. It is on such a supreme 
occasion that the statesmanship of a ruler shows 
* itself off to the best advantage, and Sir Robert 
Chalmers did n©t come with flying colours out of 
this ordeal. The failure of the pqlicy pursued by 


him in relation to the riots led to, what was to all 
intents and purposes, his recall by the Colonial 
Office. His recent appointment to the Irish 
Enquiry Commission met with a storm of 
opposition in the English Press. We are in 
doubts whether the English Press having raised 
a howl against him on that occasion, will pass in 
silence over his being pitchforked into the arduous 
and delicate charge of the destiny of Bengal. But 
we forget, remarks the Hindis it may be a 

mere rumour, or a feeler and as such, we are not 
disposed to treat it seriously. 

THE nON. MR. bllAFI. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Shafi, C.I.E., of Lahore, has been elected President 
of the next session of the All-India Moslem 
Educational Conference to be held on the 27th, 
28tb. and 29th December. 

MR. rOLAK’s VISIT TO INOIA. 

It is understood that Mr. Polak, who is now in 
li>dia, will not go back to South Africe, but will 
go to England and settle there. The object of 
the visit to India appears to be to attend the 
National Congress at Lucknow and consult with 
Mr. Gandhi with regard to the arrangements to 
be made in South Africa in view of his perman- 
ently settling in England. 

A TOUCHING PICTURE OF THE G. 0. M. 

The following is an extract from an eloquent 
address on the life and work of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, which was delivered some time ago by Mr. 
N. C. Kelkar, and which has now been published 
in the “ Quartarly Journal " of the Poona 
Sarvajanic Sabha : — 

In Dadabhai Naoroji, I often fancy the Grand Old Man 
of the Mababharat, the venerable Bhiabma. For even like 
Bhiahma the warrior, Mr. Dadabhai the HtateBman is, 
afCer a life-long battle— royal, lying atretohed on a bed of ^ 
arrows, with nothing more oomfortable than an arrow / 
for his pillow. For are not the inilrniities of old age iii^ 
themselTes a torment ? Like Bhishma, too, he is en* 
circled with the respeotful admiration ot friend and foe 
alike, who forget their political enmity for the moment, 
instinctively lay down their weapons, of contiovsiBy, and 
join hands in reverential worship of the beroio'soni who 
is preparing for his departure. ♦ * 
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THE WAll AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In his recent speech at Aligarh, Mr. do la Fosso 
referred to the supremo importance of making 
India^i Mus.salmans understand quite clearly what 
in the spiritual world the British Empire stands 
for in the present war. “ The Mahomedan Edu- 
cational Conference,” he said, “ would not be 
doing its duty if it left thorn, like travellers at 
the cross roads, hesitating for want of sign-posts 
which direction to take. The community must 
be made to realise to tJie full the menace to the 
human spirit of the intolerable doctrine which 
ovemdes the laws of (lod and man. Do pot 
misunderstand mo. I am not reproaching you 
specially. We have all been remiss, we educa- 
tionists, in not attaching sufficient importance to 
the realm of ideas in our teaching. We have not 
brotight it home sulliciently that ethical principles 
are the touchstone, not only of individual con- 
duct in daily life, but of public acts and policy.” 

INDIA AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 

The India publishes the text of a resolu- 
tion passed lecently by the Bradford and District 
Trades and Labour Council regarding Homo 
Rule for India. This is a body alliiiated to tlie 
National Labour Party, and its sympathetic 
reference to India will be much appreciated. 
The resolution of the Council is as follows : — 

In the opinion of this Council representing 
the organised workers of Bradford and District, 
the time has arrived when the question of Home 
Rule for India should be brought within the 
scope of practical politics by the British (Govern- 
ment. In view of the loyalty and whole-hearted 
support of the Indian Nation to the Mother- 
country in her hour of need, this Trades Council 
strongly urges the British Government to intro- 
duce at an early date legislation, having for its 
object Home Rule for India. 


INDIA AND TUE WAU. 

ft is needless to enumerate all that India has 
done for the Empire in this War, said Mr. K. 
Venkatareddi Naidu, at the Nellore District Con- 
ference, on October 28th, but it may bo mentioned 
that she sent a much larger force to the front 
than any of the Self-Governing Colonies. Y^ou 
all know that India sent between ir)0,000 and 

200.000 of fighting men, while Canada sent 

80.000 to 100,000 ; Australia could not send 
more than 52,000 to 55,000 ; and New Zealand 

28.000 men. While the Self-Governing Colppies 
had to be financed by Great Britain, India not 
only bore all her expenses of .£22,000,000 but 
could also give a loan of iI850,000 in 1915-16, 
and .£1,000,000 in the current year to Australia. 

COMPULSGUn'^ SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Yate suggested that the Military Service 
Act should bo applied ti) all Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians in India. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied : — “The Act does not 
apply to any of llis Majesty’s subjects outside 
Great Britain, and I see no reason for making an 
exception in the case of residents in India.” 

THE El’FlCAUY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The current number of the Round 7\ihU con- 
tains a very interesting article on the Irish 
question, and the contention of the home rulers 
for self government is sunimarised thus : — 

‘ They contend that if the majority of the Irish 
are politically backward, are lacking in enter- 
prise, aro easily swayed by agitation and phrases, 
those defects have been intensified by a system 
which compels them to obtain what they desire 
by factious pressure on England, Jind that to 
throw upon them the responsibility for govern- 
ment is alike ^he best euro for those defects and 
the only foundation of individual self-respect and 
national self-confidence. It is responsible govern- 
ment, following after a period of good -govern- 
ment, that has made the Anglo-S.axon world what 
it is to-day.’ 
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THE MADRAS WAR FUND COMPETITION. 

Ihe Madras War Fund announces the offer of 
Prizes for the following Literary Competitions, 
open to all who may desire to compete,^ for which 
entries will be accepted from now until the 
Ist February 1917 : — 

1 . The best limerick. 

2. Tlie best riddle. 

3. The best ihymed double acrostic. 

£, The best amusing anecdote or incident. 

5. The best sonnet of fourteen lines ; cr poem 
or parody of not more than sixteen lines. 

6. The best short storj% descriptive sketch or 
dialogue, humorous or serious, not exceeding 2,000 
words in length, of which the ^cene must be laid 
in the Madras Presidency or any other part of 

’ Southern India, and may deal with any subject, 
including or excluding the War. 

7. The best illustration in ^ black and white 
rhlating to Competition No. 4 (amusing anecdote) 
or to Competition No. G (short story) above. 

8. The best caricature in black and white. 

Except in the case of Competition No. 6 (short 

story), as mentioned above, the subject of each, 
entry in these competitions must be the War, or 
some place or individual, or incident directly con- 
nected with the War. 

Each entry should be (i) signed with the name 
and full address of the competitor, (ii) accompa- 
nied by an entrance fee of 8 anna.s, (iii) enclosed 
in an envelope marked “ Madras War Fund 
Literary Competitions,” and (iv) addressed to 
The Military Secretary, Government Heuse, 
Madras, by whom entiies must be received not 
later than Ist February 1917i * 

PROHIBITION OP LIQUORS IN RUSSIA. 

The Ahkari, London, writes 

Mr. Guy Hayler, Electoral Superintendent of 
the I. O. G. T., Informs us that early in July Iho 
Hussian Duma passed a measure permanently 


prohibiting the manufacture and sale of all in- 
toxicating liquors containing more than one and 
a-balf per cent, of alcohol. The measure not 
only prohibits vodka and similar spirits, but all 
wine and beer with more than one and a^half 
per cent, of alcohol. An effort was made to 
permit the sale of liquor containing thirteen per 
cent, of alcohol, but this was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. The measure was in- 
troduced over the signature of no less than 
seventy-eight members, and during the debates 
the great success which has attended the sup- 
pression of the li(juor trafiic in Russia was 
emphasised by members from many parts of the 
country. The measure is now before the Imperial 
Council of tho Empire and tho Czir for final 
adoption. 

EVERYONE ADVANCED. 

“We should like to print this story in letters 
of gold,” says the Little Paj^er. “It is of a 
colonel on the British front who wanted twenty 
men to face almost certain death. He called the 
whole company together, and made the situation 
clear to them. Then he asked for twenty - 
volunteers to advance one pace. He loved his 
men, and it was almost more than he could bear. 

“ He closed bis eyes to keep back his tears, and 
when he opened them, the men stood in exactly 
the same formation. He was pained. ‘ Is there 
not one volunteer ? * he asked, and a little 
sergeant stepped forward at salute : * Everyone 

has advanced one pace, sir,’ he said.” 

DEKllAN BRAHMAN RECRUITS. 

The success of the Bengalee Double Company 
Scheme, which has attracted a largo number of 
young men of the educated middle class families 
to enlist on the same terms as the illiterate sepoys, 
has led an enthusiatic pleader to formulate a 
scheme of Dekhan Brahman Double Qpmpany. 
He says that Government servants, lawyers and 
merchants ought to form a company of their own 
and take part in the defence of the Emph^e. . , 






Oen. Remington, Sir Per tab Singh and the Rajah of Rutlam out riding in Franoe, 
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‘‘ [N)st-Wai Ueforms for Intlifi — the Memorandum submitted by nineteen ' Non-oHicial Members 


of the Vieere^al Council ” — the following 
been received. We have, no doubt, they 

The Hon. Mr. Manomohandas Ramii. 

{MpuLlwr^ Ijetft.sl'itirp ,U)ancil, Homhay) 

We are living in moving times when high 
hopes are entiirtained about the futuie and when 
the contiiliution of India to the defence of'tlui 
Kinpire has stirrcid up the [latriotisin and loyalty 
of Irnlian [leople and caused botli the Unitial 
Kingdom and its Sidf-goveming Colonies to view 
Indian [»olitical pioblems fioin a did'erent angle 
of visKui. 'i’bere is a natural demand o.; the 
part of our counti*y men at this junctuie for the 
administration of their a 11' ms by tbemsehes, for 
it must alwa>s be remembeied that a stiong and 
contented India is the most valuable asset of tiie 
Kmpire. What the juncture however requires, 
both fi om the point of .view of our interests and 
our duty to the Government, is to put forward 
our demands clearly and liankly and in 
no half'heai'ted manner. It was for this 
purpose that our nineteen lepresentatives in 
the Imperial C'ouncil prepai-ed a rejaeseiita- 
tion on the (question of political advance- 
ment in this country and sent it on to the 
proper authorities. 1 regret, however, with due 
deference to these gentlemen oc.cupying an 
eminent position in the world ol politics, that the 
scheme they forwarded cannot bo legardedas more 
than n half-way measure. Jt is no use pegging 
away at these half-way measures. What we want 
is, as r liave stated above, a full and clear ex pres* 
sion of our demands. Bxjiansion of (\)uncils, both 
Imperial and Provincial, will not avail us much as 
the working of the expansion of Couneik'^, accord- 
ing to the Minto -Moiley Keform {Scheme of U)0H 
has shown. What I should want* our National 
Congress and Moslem League as our repn'sentative 
institutions and all our countrymen to demanri is 
shortly this : — There should blS a Centwil Indian 
Parliament of about 500 or 600 members elected 
from ibderent parts of the cojjntry, and the Gov- 
ernpy nt should be by parties as it is in all the 


expres.^ions of opinion on tlie suhjeiq, have 
will Ije read with great interest — [Ed. /.A\] 

civilised Countries. Tlie party in majority 
will be the Jiarty in powbr appointing all the 
Mimsiers of the State, the Speaker and the l)o*puty 
Speakei* jxdng nominated either by the Viiteroy 
or elected by the House. The head of the whole 
of tlie Indian administration will be the Viceioy 
appointed by His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
who will lia\e the veto power for vetoing any of 
the me.isures passed by the Parliauumt, All the 
Provincial Governois^iips sliould be abolished, and 
})rovinces should bo administered by C.ommis- 
sioners appointed by the party in power. 

The military and naval commanders should, like 
the Vicoioy, be appointed direijtly by ilis Majesty 
the King-Emp(u*(#i*, the military, police of Jndia 
being governed, of course, by the Imperial policy. * 
Under such a system fiscal autonomy, the enrol- 
ment of Indians as volunteers, granting of Com- 
missions to them, abolition of the Arms Ac;t and 
all other reforms, for which we iiave been agitating, 
^will, of course, be presufftposed . .1 have given but • 
the outlines of the scheryivj 1 have in view. 

The Irnlian National Congress sliuuld ap^point a 
Committee to consider this and otiier schemes 
formulated on the subject ami to pie[>:i,re from out 
of all the.se a comjirehonsive schotne, which should 
bo sent round to all the leading yuiblic bodies for 
ail expre.ssion of their views. After ^these views 
are leceived, the Committee should consider their 
.scheme afresh and place their HmiJ recommenda- 
tions bofoie a Special Sessiou of the Congress 
which, after it has approved of the same, should 
t.ak?^ .'-teps to get a Pill on thosvi lines introduced 
iii the Pritish House of Commons. 

Instead urdemafiding a diluted scheme of re- 
foi-m, getting a portion of it and again agitating 
for a furtlier instalment, kef'ping the country thus 
in ^ constant state of agitation, it would be more^ 
desirable from all points of vle\^^'to demand a full- 
fledged measure which the Pritisli*people, wdth their 
tradition|l love of liberty, will not surely ref use, 
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The Hon. Rao Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao. • 

{Member^ Leyislative Council^ Mmh'os.) , 

A HE Memorandum of the eloctdd represen tsy 
U tives in the Imperial Council fairly sumnin- 
Vy rises the position taken up by the rank 
' and file of the public men in India 

on the subject of reforms after th« War. 
Since the sittings of the* Congress in Decem- 
ber , last, the various JVovincial Congress 
Committees have taken considerable pains in 
formulating their schemo.s in accordance with 
the resolution of the Congress : and these 
schemes were in their turn con.sidered by tlie All- 
India Congress Committee which met in April 
last at Allahabad. JThe tentative scheme put 
fonyard immediately afterwards by that augu.st 
body embodied the scheme of Self- GoveriiTu out 
demanded by the country, and the Memorandiitu 
of the ejected representatives very naturally and 
properly followed the lines laid down by the All- 
India Congress Committee. The document does 
not, therefore, merely represent the individual 
views of the several members ^ho signed it, but 
gives expression to the views of the public men of 
all shades of opinion throughout th.e country as 
formulated by the All-India Obngress Committee. 
Some attempt has been made to discount its value 
on the ground that the views therein expressed are 
npt held by the country at farge but the facts 
above mentioned are enough to .'•ilonce this class 
of critics. It is also a matter of sat.i.sfactifui that 
in some provinces such of those )'epi(*.‘'entativcs 
who declined to ^sign the document have been 
called to account. The proceedings of tiie x\ll- 
India Congress Comuflttce and tl.e AlbJudi.i* 
MiisUm League held a few weeks ago i\t Cileut.ta 
gave the la.st finishing touche.s to our demands, 
and the action of our representatives at a critical 
moment has thu.sbeen substantially latified .nrd 
confirmed, ancHbe wliole scheme tiow^ before the 
country for criticism and adoption. The Meinoi- 
andum embodies the demands made in the Con- 
gress since 1885, aiid is based on existing founda- 
tions and is neither revolutionary nor impractical. 
The scheme of SelLGovernment now put forward 
is intended to transfer the Executive Government 
of this country from the Secretary of Stafe to 
the Government of India w hich, in its turn, is 'to 
be generally under the control of th% T-egi.slative 
Councils. I must, therefore, expre.^s niy suipiise 
at the suggestion of Sir J\. ""G. Gupta about 
the need of representation of India in the llritish 
^Parliament by one or two Indian Membeis, n 
suggestion whiclj woul^ perpetuate tlie continu- 
ance of the control of the ’dom< stic affairs of 


India the British Parliament. This proposal is 
inconsistent with the xMl-lndia ‘Congress sefieme 
and also the Memorandum which contemplate the 
representative of India only in an Imperial 
Council or Parliament intended for the discussion 
of purely imperial matters affecting the whole 
British Empire. The desirability of Parliamentary 
^ representation for India was discussed by fjhe All- 
Tndia Congress Committee in April last an^ was 
delibemtely rejected. In fact, the tendency in 
Great Britain has been towards the creation of 
local parliaments for England. Scotland and V\ ale.s 
for the tr.‘uisantion of all business of a domestic 
nature, and the pre.sent scheme foi- Self-Govei ii* 
ment of Jndia generally follows the same line. 
The Memorandum and the scheme of t}\e All- 
India Congre.ss (.ommittee and the Muslim 
Le.ague ii,re now before the country and iiave 
been freely criticised. Even thost? who do not sei* 
eye* to e>e with us have been generally impressed 
with the soundness of the demands now put 
ffirw’ard. A point on which .‘^orne amount of 
criticism lias been levelled is the pioposal in the 
Memorandum and tlie (\)ngress scheme regarding 
the constitution of the Executive Councils ; tlie 
elective piinciple has,, for the piesent been 
waived, but unless the constitution o" thf^ Executive 
Government is thoroughly repiesentative 
and the mn.n chosen have the (ionfidence of 
the Councils, there is hound to be a dead-lock. 
Sir K. G. Gupta wislies to give a free hand to tjie 
Viceroy in the mattei* ot the selection of his 
Cabinet, The point, however, is that the Cabinet 
of the Vioerov jind the Governors should have at 
the same Lime ihc confidence of the Councils, who 
are to lav down the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. There are prece»lents in the histoi}^ ('f 
the C'olonial Government of Great Britain for tl,o 
proposrds now^ m.ade in this respect, ami the pi** 
sent tThome proceeds on the lines followe*! else- 
wh<‘re in the evolution of a system of Sell- 
Govornnient in the Colonies of the Biitish 
Empire. The criticism, therefore, that this part 
of the scheme amounts to the introduction of 
qnasi l^arliamentary institutions without a jiupu- 
laco at the back of the legislators, who can give a 
more or less intelligent mandate, has no force and 
many parallels in the history of the Colonies can 
be cited to justify the present position. The 
scheme has also the merit of proceeding on exist- 
ing foundations. The only thing that now’ re- 
maiiiH to be done is for the All-India Congress 
Committee and th# Muslim League- to ^ hold a 
session in Great Britain, and to meet and dif-criss 
the scheme with the Brutish public, 
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Sir Valentine Chirol. 

ITH reference to your letter of Noveinber 
13, in which you are good enough to 
invite an expression of my views in 
connection with the Memorandum recently 
presented to R. E. the Viceroy on “ Post-War 
Reforms, ” by certain members of the Imperisil 
Council, J can hardly hope to find more appro- 
priate language than that used by the late 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, in his last 
speech to the Imperial Legislative Ooimcil, at 
Delhi, on March 24, 1916 : 

During tlie past few mouths I have Ncen mention 
made in Hpeeciies at lueetingN lu the country and in the 
press of Kelf-goveruinent, Coionial iSelf-Governiiieiit oud 
lluino Rule for India. I have often wonlered whether 
thoHO speakers and writrrH liitJy M'JiHe the coiulitionet 
prevailing in Doujinions such as Canada or Auatralia 
which render sell -government powHible. I vv«sh that some 
of these could visit the liomiiiioiis and nee for tiiem- 
helves. A study of the historv of these DoininioriH 
would show that the development of their pieseut self- 
governing institutioiiH had heeii achieved not by any 
sudden stroke of states man ship, but by a proeesH of 
steady and patiimt evolution which has gradually united 
and raised ail elasses to the level of their enhance i res* 
ponnibilities. I do not tor a moment wish to'discounte- 
nance self-government for India as a national ideal It 
is a perfectly legitimate aspiration and has the warm 
sympathy of all moderate men. But in the present 
position of India it is not idealism that is needed, but 
practical politics and practical solutions to quevtions 
arising out of the social and political conditions in this 
country. Wo should look facts squarely in the lace and 
do our utmost to grapple with realities. To lightly raise 
extravagant hopes and to encourage unrealisable 
demands can only tend to delay and not to accelerate 
political progress. 

Those are the words of a friend, aiid J hope 
they are not already forgotten. 


The Hon*ble Mr. Ramani Mohan Das. 

(Member^ Legislative Coinicil^ Assam.) 

What we have to say on this in brief is that 
the India of to-day, having rendered such valu- 
able services both in men and money during 
this calamitous war in Europe, reasonably 
deserves a recognition of all these and that 
in the shape of a raised status in the British 
Empire like her sister colonies. We, therefore, 
assure you, dear Mr. Editoi-, of our sincere 
earnestness to achieve this end just on the 
lines suggested and submitted by some of the 
Honourable Members of the Impel ial Council. 
We hope and trust that these prayers will receive 
due consideration and favourable treatment in 
the hands of H. E. the Viceroy in Council. 


Mr. Abbas S- TvabjL 

{Retired Judge., Baroda.) 

^ O one lias followed carefully the develop- 
ment thnt has been going ion in the 
direction of Self-Covornment evei since 

Lord Hardinge’s memorable Delhi despatch, cun 
doubt for ii moment the wisdom of the elected 
members of the Imperial Council presenting their 
Mcmoiial, in which are crystallized the aspirations 
of the present generation of Ilis Imperial Majesty’s 
Indian subjects at the moment they did. The 
claims made therein would have been made by 
the representatives of the people had thiA^e been 
no war at all, for they represent only the normal 
growth of the desire in the people to obtain a 
gre iter share in the iiitoriml administration of 
tlicir cOmitry, the satislaction of which cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. Tt may be that the 
actual carrying out of the reforms asked for may 
have to lib postponed f6r some time, but there is no 
reason why a scheme to promote the reforms so 
ardently desired by*iis all — Hindus and Maho- 
inedans — should not be worked outaYid kept ready 
for being brought into operation the moment the 
present abnormal conditions ceased. 

The proposals put forward in the Memorial to 
the Viceroy are not of the nature of reforms 
which can be considered proporfy only after the 
war. 'I’lie Post-War Reforms will be concerned not 
with the machinery for the internnl government 
of India but with its rights and duties as a 
member of the Imjierial Federation, which is bound 
to come into existence the moment the present , 
*■ war is over. 

That the .action taken by tbeMemorialists to the 
Viceroy has the whole-hearted support of every 
Province of India i.s evident from the Resolution 
passed at the vjirious Provincial Congresses held 
during the last month or so. The present desire 
for Self- Government is so urgent and insistent as 
to bridge the difibrences so long existing between 
Mahomedans and Hindus in a manner undreamt 
of no longer than three years ago. When there 
are forces in operation which have brought about 
sncl^ unity in the desire of the whole nation for 
Self-Government, it will be woi*se than mere folly 
to ignoie the urgency of the reforms asked for 
and to postfione all corrsiderations of them till 
after the war. For the moment we must trust 
to the wisdom of those at the helm, and this we 
can do with certain amount of conlidenco, know- • 
iiig that the Viceroy's endiiiivours will be towards 
the securing a practical response to this new desire 
for progr^s. ^ 
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The Hon. Dr. H. S. Gour. M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 

{Meniber, Legialaiive Councilf 0. P.) 

« 

^ gladly. lespond to the invitation of the Editor 
3 of this lievievj to jot down my views on the 
^ subject of Post-War Kefornis affecting the 
Government of India. 1 have carefully ]ierused 
the Memorandum presented by the 19 Member.s 
of the Imperial Legislative Council to Ilis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for transmission to the Secretary 
of State, and while I am in general agreement 
with their tenour, Ido not think that the purpose 
the Memorialists have in view will be fully 
achieved without the direct representation of 
India in the Imperial* Parliament. Judging from 
the* guarded expressions occurring in the public 
pronouncements of responsible statesmen, the 
representation of the Colonies in the' Imperial 
Parliament appeals to be a favoured proposal 
emanating not only from the Colonies, but also 
from the responsible Britisli Ministers anxious to 
draw the Colonies closer to the Mother Country. 
If, therefore, the (piestion of Colonial representa- 
tion in the Hritish Parliament is a foregone con- 
clusion, it is a question whether India .siiould not 
also press foi* her reipi esentation there as well. It 
seems to me that if the Colonies are rejiresented 
ill the Imperial Parliament apd India left out 
^ w ithout representation there, her po.sition as a 
mere dependency would be aggravated rather than 
alleviated by her enlarged Councils. And it 
would be galling to the sense of .self-resfiect to the 
people of this country since the Colonists have, by 
their past and present attitude and behaviour 
towards the Indian settlers and emigrants^ 
shown such an unconquerable prejudice against, 
and implacable hostility that the Imperial 
Government might well be taken to have thrown 
up its hands in despair for its fjulure to find 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. This 
is the attitude of the people who have at present 
no voice in the governance of this country. Put 
what would be their attitude and power for harm 
if they are represented, and Jndia is not., in the 
Council of the Empire ( The question of Indian 
representntion in the British l^arliament Js no 
doubt a ditliciiit (piestion and one involving a 
radical alteration of the Englisl^ Constitution. 
But so is the (question of Colonial representation. 
India does not desire nor ask for any exceptional 
or preferential treatment in this respect ; what it 
desires is that her position in the Empire should 
not be worsened by her exclusion and the inclu- 
sion of Ooloaifjs in the Imperial Parliament. 
India desires to be elevated to thg rarjik and pres- 


tige of a British Colony, and treated as such. 
That she is well-justified in asking for this treat- 
ment is in the opinion of many competent think- 
ers not a visionary ambition, but a bare justice 
to the education and enlightenment she has 
received, and the improvement she has made 
since the establishment cf the British Govern- 
ment. Jndia is a vast country ; so is Australia. 
But if a census of the highly educated men in 
this country is taken, their number is likely to 
exceed those of Australia, or, indeed, of any other 
British possession. The ijuestion then is, are the 
educated men in Jndia ijicompetent to take care 
of their internal afiairs ^ If so, thej’e niust be 
something radically wrong with the Government 
.administering its alVairs, and responsible for their 
educatio»» and proper equipment. It caTiiiot be 
tlio fault of the people alone, since all otlier 
Oriental people do govern themselves and 
some of them as well as any fiist-class Knro]>ean 
Powei*. The art of Government is not. new to the 
people ot India. Why should they not then 
be entrusted with larger powers '-:’ It is admitted 
on all hands that the expansion of their liberties 
has been so far well justified. Why then should 
England fear that her emancipation will Ini con 
ducive to any but her lasting good Sir 
W. Laurior, the Canadian Premier, once referring 
to the relationship of Colonies with the Moth(*r 
Country said, that their loyalty went with their 
liberty, it may he so with the Colonies, but in 
India her loyalty has amply preceded her liberty, 
as the recent events amply jir^tify. The N'iceroy 
Iiad only the other day convened a Council of the 
Princes of India. May it not be the harbinger 
v)f an assemblage of their chosen I’epresentatives in 
the gilded Chamber of the House, from where 
they might guide and shape the policy of Eeuda- 
tory India. It is not necessary that they should 
be there in any large numbers so as to appreciably 
control the imperial policy. Nor is anything 
more (claimed for the ])()pular leprescntatives in 
the House of Commons. If, suppose, their 
number is limited to or 40, it should not 
unduly disturb the English Constitution, and at 
the same time it would stamp on the Imperial 
Parliament a truly Imperial dignity and character 
which should be the visible symbol of a federated 
Empire, the members of which would feel an added 
pride in its solidarity, maintenance, and advance- 
ment. 

The Memorialists suggest the abolition of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, and the bringing of 
his pay on the Annual Budget. The object of 
this is to make that Minister" accountable to 
Parliament. How can an Indian Secretary )De held 
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etiectively iiccouutable to that body unless it con- 
tains members conversant with tlie s ilhirs (»f Indi.-i, 
.and who can be inorfw conversant than leprcscnta- 
tivH Indians elected to speak lor Jraiia in that 
august assembly. 

Ever since the day of Hurke ar»d K.iwcott, the 
“ Meinhei India” has been the term of a 

good-heart(ul irony. I3ut underneMth that irony 
lias reiuainod lurked the truth t.h.it a Meinher lor 
India was needed to voice her grievances for 
redress in the great Court of Parliament. 

As regards the Government of India, the 
Impeiial Councillors stand on firm ground when 
they refjuirc that the Governor of a Province 
should be an English politician instead of an 
J ndian Civilian. Membeis of the Civil Serviiui 
are drawn away fioiu the cuiTcmt of English lile 
when they are s(Mrcely out of their teens. Their* 
knowledge of the pmctical wor king of Enghsh 
politicos is conse(|U(jnlly ilr*awn from what a lawyer 
will rule out as “ hearsay”. The Presidency 
Goveriror's ar e now i*ecr uit(‘(l from the ])olitical 
j)arti(5s in Ejngland, and tlay ofler- precedents to 
(:o[»y ill all oLhei* Provinces- The jMernoiiahsts 
under lofereiice do not appear’ to su'ggest th(‘ 
regrouping of Provinces, hut it ^oetns to call for 
a, passing notice. It seems to mo that tlur 
Ihovinces should he rc constituted on r’acial and 
linguistic aUinit\ , and the several High Courts as 
distinct units abolished to insure uniformity in 
the admiiiistiation and exposition of Liw. The 
Ifigli Court of ludi.i .sliould comprise' all the 
judges now constituting the several superior 
Courts, find thii rc(|ui.site number oi judges alloted 
to sit at each Provincial Capital, which would 
greatly strengthen the judici.iry, and miiiiiiii'/.e 
the uncertainty of law, ami the conihet of rulings, 
which is a prolific source of avoidable litigation in 
this country. 

it is an anomaly that the court of 
ultimate appeal sits in Downing Street. 
Cord Haldane had recently i.ssued a feeler to lec- 
tify this anomaly by suggesting that the Privj^ 
(-oiincil should hear :ill Indian appeals in India 
lUit the suggestion was unfortunately not followed 
lip hy adequate publicity or di.siais.sion in this 
country. But it appears to me ra stop in the right 
direction. There is no fe.ar to .appi’ciiend mis- 
carriage of justice by its being tinctured by the 
local Executive. At any rate, the ex[ioidiiierit is 
well worthy of a trial in view of the ever-growing 
number of appeals to that High Tribunal which 
has led to the formation of a .scheme for its 
division. The sitting of the King’s Court in 


jiidia will he a visible emblem of the Imperial 
unity, and tlu^ high position of this country in 
the Biiti^rn re.ilm. it will enable th.it august 
Council, which speaks in the name of the sovereign, 
to bring justice to the door of the peopltj, who at 
present regard it a far cry to Westminster. 

Other reforms adumbrated by the llonounible 
i\l eriiori.t lists are already receiving, ns they deserve, 
the country’s acclamation. 1 have only suggested 
certain modilicatioiis, hoping that your synipo.sinm 
will focus public opinion upon points which do not 
.appear to bo necessarily involved in the Memo- 
randum under consideration, but which should be 
made an integral part of a considered scheme for 
the betterment of the government of thi.s cifuntry, 
which is justly regai’ded as the brightest diadem 
in the liriti.sh Crown. . 

Rai Bahadur Baikunth Nath Sen. 

{I^arltfiiiipore^ Itengal) 

N any^scheuie of Imperial Federation, India 
should be given a place similar to that of 
the Self-goverfiir^ Dominions in the British 
Empire. • 

The Government of India should possess fiscal 
autonomy^ and must in that respect be free from 
the control of the {Secretary of State for India 
and should have the privilege and right of 
revising customs ctuties and lndia*ri Tarifls and of 
removing, reducing or imposing any tax or cess. 

The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished, and there should ho a re- 
ailju.stment of the relations between the Secretary 
of State for India and the Government of India. 

• 'Uhe Se*cretary of State for India is an irres- 
ponsible officer ; when he wishes to introduce a 
iiew policy of administration or when he vetoes 
any measure suggested by the Government of 
India, he advises the King Emperor (not in 
C.ibinet) only and takes His Majesty’s sanction, 
he is in no way under the control of the Cabinet 
Ministers. This state of things is undesirable 
and most prejudicial to the interests of the 
Indians. The functions of the Secretary of State 
for India and his ]) 0 wers and rights ought to be 
similHi’ to those of the Secretary of State for the 
(colonies. At any rate, in ca.so of difference of 
opinion between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Indian Government, the matter should 
be referred to three members of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council and the opinion of their Lordships 
or of the majority of their Lordships in the 
event of a difference of opinion, should be the 
final decision of the matter. 
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The Government of India must possess fiscal 
autonomy and must in that respect be free from 
the control of the Secretary of State, and must 
have the privilege and right of refusing (uisfcoijfjs 
duties and Indian Taiiffs and of removing, reduc- 
ing or imposing any tax or cess. 

Shbuld the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India be not acceptable to 
the authorities and the Council be continued to 
exist, then certainly it ought to be reformed. The 
number of members ought to be raised to 15 
(fifteen) as it stood originally, and amongst the 
Councillors there ought to be two ex- Viceroys, 
four ex- J udges of the Chartered High Courts, 
four elected by the non-official members of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, two merchants 
elected by the Bengal and Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, one from the Eiucation D.epartment, 
one from the Medical Department, and one from 
the Military Service. 

The status of the Councillors should be raised, 
and they should be treated as colleagufes of the 
Secretary of State for India, particularly in the 
administration and responsible with him for any 
new departu>'e in the policy of administration. 
In case of difterence of opinion between the 
Secretary of State and the majoiity of Council- 
lors, the matter should be placed before tliree 
members of the British Cabinet, whose opinion or 
in case of difference, the opinion of the majority 
shall be final. 

The whole expense for the maintenance of the 
India Office, and the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India, should be on the British Budget, 
India being absolved from any payment on that 
head. 

The Imperial J.<egi8lative Council should have 
power to legislate on all matters, and to discu^s 
and pass resolutions relating to all matters of 
Indian A<lmiuistration, and the Provincial Coun- 
cils should have similar powers with regard to 
Provincial administration save and except that 
the direction of Military affairs of foreign 
relations, declarations of war,., the making of 
peace, and the entering into treaties other than 
commercial, should be vested in the Government 
of India. As a safeguard, the Governor- Gen^ral- 
in-Council, or the Governor-in- Council, as the 
case may be, should have the right of veto, but 
subject to certain conditions and linhtatioiis. 

The total number of the members ^f the 
Supreme Council should not be less than 150, 
a and of the I.^rovincial Councils not less than 100 
for the major provinces and not less than 60 to 


75 for the minor provinces. The Legislative 
Couiicils should be expanded and made of truly 
representative character, ai?d the majority of 
Indian members real. 

In all the Executive Councils, Imperial or 
I royinciaJ, at least half the number should be 
Indians. The elected representatives of the 
people should have a voice in the selection of the 
said Indian members of the Executive Councils. 

The Arms Act applies to pure Indians onl}', 
and it excludes from its operation Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. This racial, differential 
treatment is a constant irritating cause giving 
rise to discontent. The disqualifications of 
Indians foi* forming or joining Volunteer Corps, 
and their exclusion froni the Commissioned Ranks 
of the Army, are felt sorely by the Indians, and 
are considered as grievances and disabilities of a 
very serious nature. Time has certainly come 
when the Indians have proved their loyalty to 
their Crown, and theii* fitness and capacity to 
serve in the Army, including the Commissioned 
Ranks. Die Arms Act should be amended and 
the disabilities mentioned above should be remov- 
ed, and the pure Indians in this resiiect should 
have light.s and privileges equal to those enjoyed 
by their fellow subjects, the Europeans and tiie 
Anglo- Indians. 

A full and liberal measure of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment should be granted without further delay. 

Bengal, the Chairman of the Munici- 
pal Corporation and of tlie District Boards should 
always be non-officials. 

The Local Self-C^overnment Act should be 
amended, and the constitution of the District 
Boards and Ijocal Boards changed and improved. 

beparation of Judicial and Executive functions 
would also be effected without delay. 


Mr. Sheik Mohammed Omar. 

{Bar.-ut-Laio^ Amritsar.) 

reply to your letter, dated 15th Instant, 
Re : “ The Post-War Reforms,” I beg to say 
that 1 have the honour to be a member of 
the Council of the All- India Muslim League, and 
the views of the League are my views. 

I may add that the demands are very modest 
and constitutional, and must have the support of 
every sane son of the soil. 
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Mr. G. S. Arundale. 

{^Organising Secretary^ Home Rule Leagnt*.) 

S 0 comparativf3 newcomer into the politiml 
arena, J naturally have considerable hesi- 
tation in expressing my vieiys on the Memor- 
andum of the “ Nineteen ” with regard to Post- 
War Reforms. As, however, you ask for iiiy 
opinion* 1 may at once say that J regard the 
Memorandum to be one of the clearest pieces of 
evidenee we have had for some time as to the 
fitness of India for Self-Government. The Memor- 
andum lays stress on the two most cogent argu- 
ments in favour of Home-Rule — first, the fact that 
the present system of Government is vitiated by 
a want of tiaist in the peo]de on the part of the 
rulers, paitly shown in the grudging nature of 
every reform granted, partly in depriving Indians 
in their own country of rights accorded to 
foreigners ; second, the fact that no Government 
is a true Government save as it is for the people and 
responsible to the people. Th(‘ Memorandum 
proceeds to show that Indian^v have hcer* entrusted 
witli almost every responsible office under Gov- 
ernment in the course of the granting of piece- 
nieal reforms, and concludes that f.here would he 
no didiculty in securing the neces.sary adminis- 
trative talent for the various poi tfolios of the 
Executive Council. A very sober statement is this 
memorandum, but remarkably cleai* and unhesi- 
tating ; and T feel assured that among the €^igna- 
tories to this Petition of Right are raan^Avho 
will bring the necessary statesmanshi]) to the 
offices which may, under a Self-(3overnmeiit 
scheme, be entrusted to them in the near futuie. 

[ would lay the grea,test stress on the fact t.hat 
the test of India’s fitness for Self-Government does 
not lie in the number of educated people in the 
country or in the realisation V)y India, as a whole, 
as to the meaning of nationality and citizensliips ; 
rather does it lie in the capacity of the few*^ to 
govern, :^nd the memorandum breathes capacity in 
every line. It is always the few who rule, and if 
an Indian few direct the destinies of this great 
land instead of a European few, the many will 
all the more quickly he made ready to have such 
wSmall active share in the (country’s government 
as is possible for the masses of the population in 
any land. 

The present system must go if India is to become 
great, and that there need be no reason for 
delay in its departure is made clear from the 
existence of a sufficient number of capable Indians 
to do far more for their Motherland than can ever 


be possible for the foreigner, however clever and 

versed he may be in methods suited to his own 

a foreign —nation. 

Gne word of criticism. 1 find no mention 
anywhei^e in the Memorandum of Education ; and 
T regard this omission as most serious. Educa- 
tion must be handed over to the care of Indians, 
Enrope3.ans being only in subordinate y)osition.s, 
if they are needed at all. It is strange tl\at the 
training of India’s children should practically he 
in the hands of a small group of Einopean 
Directors of Public Instruction. Sir Sankaran 
Nair is doubtless tlie Educat.ion Meniber, but 
there is exceedingly little ho cnri do against a 
rigid system and against tlie mischievous doctrine 
of prestige. 1 regret excetMlinJly that no mention 
is made of Education in the Memorandum, f()r 
whatever the reform may be granted us, the 
real reform, the real sign of - Britain’s eagerness 
to do ju.stice to India, will consist in India’s 
children hjing trained by Indians in Indian 
ideals and in the Indian spirit. “Give us back 
our childr(*Ti.” l^e the cry of every reformer, 

of e\'o ^ yuitriot : for at pi(‘seT)t the fn|;ure race is 
being ill -prepared for the duty of lifting India 
once again into the forefront of the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. Sved Mohammad. 

{Bar -at Laa\ Bank Ip ar) § 

t , LIE Post-AVai Reforms suggested by the 
elected inemhersof the Supreme Legislative 
' Oouncil are very inodest and the least that 
India can he satisfied with. 

Tliree point.'*; .are ahvays advanced by the oppo- 
nents of Indian a^^ydrations a** against any measure 
of refonn.s wliich may tend to iriti’oduce Indian 
element in the administration of their own 
country. I'hat tin' Hiinlus and Mussalmans will 
never unite, and their antagonism is .so deep rooted 
that it is the work of centuries to bring them 
together : that the Indians are not to be trusted, 
and a foreign government, in order to secure its 
owui yrositioj), cannot be expected to associate 
Indians in the real management of the country ; 
and that the interests of the mas.ses are not safe 
in the ^haiids of the educated Indians. As to 
the first point, the Mohammedans during the last 
few years have^ not only shown a rea.sonableness 
but a real anxiety iS evidenced on their part to 
make up for their past aloofness from the national 
movements. Difterencos there are and differences 
there will he, but the so-called “desyr -rooted anta- 
gonism” between the two gieat communities is H 
thing of the past, • 
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Before this terrible European wnr, v,e had 
effective reply to give to the second point. But 
now India has given such ample proofs of its 
loyalty and trustworthiness that even the most 
bitter enemies of India cannot at least openl}'^ 
deny it. 

As regards the iviterests of the ajjricultuial 
classei^, it is strange to find that the champions of 
^uch interests do not understand even the lan- 
guage, and cannot be expected to enter into the 
feelings and sentiments of" those whose cause they 
profess to champion. The prosperity of the edu- 
cated classes — iijiy the whole of India — is bound 
up wiUi the amelioration of the conditions of the 
agriculturists. 

Who can then be better suited to safeguard 
thfe interests of the masses than those with whom 
the idea of regeneration of Hindustan has become 
.‘I tenet of their leligfon ^ 

India has long suffered the humiliation of being 
treated as .slaves by the Colonials. In the Middle 
Ages, the real slaves were tieated as members of 
the family by the Hindus and Mus.salmans .alike. 
But in this civilized world, under the civilized 
British rule, Indians hold no better po.sition than 
slaves, and are treated shamefully in some parts 
of the British Empire and in their own (amntiy . 
they have hitherto been regarded as hewers of 
wood and dravjers of water. <. 

* Indian opinion, Hindu, Moliammedan, Parsee 
and Sikh, are all one in this matter, that a real 
and effective system of reforms should be 
immediately introduced in this country after the 
war. We trust that the British state.^^men are 
fully alive to the situation. 

Discontented C'itrzens .are never a .source of 
strength to an K upire. The mighty Homan 
Empire suffered rinee through its di.scontented 
Provincials than even by the invasion of Bar- 
barians. Those of the conijuerod people, who were 
admitted within the fold of Homan citizen.ship. 
fought bravely and loyally again.st Hannibal and 
at last crushed him. Teachings of History ai e 
never without pregnant lessons to all who would 
learn them. 


“ MAj about THV; war -THE H^DIAN 
REVIEW WAR BOOK A comprehensive aid 
authentic account of the War with numerous illustra- 
tions, portraits, cartoons, maps and ditigrams contribut- 
ed by officers of the Indian Civil, MiMtary and Medical 
Services, Ministers of Native States, Engineers, 
Educationists, Joumalists. Ijawyers, PublicistH and 
other Specialists. Edited by G. A. Katesan with an 
introduction by His Excellency Lord Pentland. Price 
Re. 4. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rs. 3. 

Gj A, Natesan ^ Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


Mr. Sadiq Ali Khan. 

at - Jjavi, Txachnow . ) 

N my opinion the Menioriindum on Post-War 
Reforms presented recently to II. E the 
Yicero}’, hy 19 elected non oflici.-il mpmb(^rs 

of the Imperial ^legislative (jonncil i.s extreinehf 
moderate. In internal matters we ought to 
demand Self (Government like tlnat of CaruKln. Tlie 
Viceioy .shoulil have no iiioie powei* th.in the 
(Jovernor-Oenerul of (Mnada. His position sliould 
be exactly similar to tlmt of the ( u)vernor-(jeneral. 
THie Executive Government, whatever name or form 
it might take, should b(‘ eonipletely responsible 
to the Im])erial liegislative Gouncil. In money 
matters, the Legislative ( Council slioiild lie snpnune 
and its power should he full ami complete. 
Civilians should have no place in tlie Executive 
Council nor on the Judicial Bench. Provincial 
* Govern mcaits should have Governors at their Jieafl. 
The Executive Councils and Legislative CGouncils 
should have similar pr>vver to tho.se of the 
Imperial Executive and Legislative Councils in 
IVovincial matte) s. The number of members should 
bo increased a great deal, and every one of wdiorii 
s))Ould be elecJcd. Tlie impeiial (Jonncil (Legis- 
lative) slioulfl consist of, .say, oOO members and 
the Provincil Councils of G»00 members in the cases 
of major provinces, and of 2r>0 in cases of minor 
provinces, so that all shades of opinion should be 
repnfijjiteited in each Council. The franchise should 
be on as wide a basis as pcs.sihle. Education 
should have privileges of its own, c a graduat(‘ 
as such sliould be ipialified to be a candidate of 
any of the Councils. 

The Press Act and the Arms Act, (itc., should 
be repealed as early as possible. 

But though we should not demand anything 
less than that, we should .aciiept anything and 
everytliing that i.s conceded to us as the first in- 
stalment and sliould continue agitating foi* the 
rest. T'hese aie hiiefly my views on the Post-War 
Reforms. I omitted to menM'ori a number of 
things that we need very mmdi, bricause I believe 
that if oil)- diemands as regard the Executive and 
Legislative (k)uncils aie conceded, the rest will 
be in our hand. 

GOKHAliE’B SPEECHE^. -A new, exhaustive and 
comprehensive edllcction of bin speeches and writinga 
w'th five portraits. Over 1,200 pages, Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs .'1. To Subscribers, Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. Nfttesan & Co., Siinkwram* Chetty Street, 
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Mr. R- P. Karairdikar, B.A.r L.L.B. ■ 

In my opinion, Ao 8cbei|ne of reforms can be com- 
plete unless it ta^ces notice of the position of'the , 
Native States in India and their conilectiOn ^th, 
and influence over, the interests of the iBritieh 
Indian provinces and possessions. When in 19Q7- 
08, certain Reform Scliemes including Aavi^ii^ 
Councils — Imperial and Provincial — were circuit- 
ed to the several subordinate Govelnmonts and 
Administrations, they in their turn consulted 
leading public men in the countr}^ with the result 
that the idea of a combined Advisory CouncifebJ^ 
Ruling Chiefs and local magnates was rejected aftp 
unworkable and in a sense impolitic. The (Chiefs 
were thus left to he dealt with by Government, and 
at the etid of this year we have ha<l a Durbar pure 
and simple of the Chiefs alone. That the Chiefs, 
too, in their own way have begun to feel the 
advance of time and do exhibit a spirit of civili- 
sation is another matter. Then, again, our agita- 
tion in connection with the Government of India ** 
Act Amendment Bill — so much of it ns 

affected Native States and their inhabitants — has 
in no small ’degree alienated the bulk of British 
Indian interests from those of the Nativd States. 
The action of our Congress, too, to abstain from 
di.sciissing grievances extending to Native States, 
has contributed to widen the breach. Suppose the 
question of ‘ Reforms ’ is solved so far ns British 
India is concerned, the position of., the Native 
States, too, must he a fl’ected thereby. I notice 
with fdeasure the advance made by some Native 
States over Bi’itish reforms in certain matters, as 
setting an exam])le to the British Rule. If that 
is so, verily the Native States likewise must 
imV>ibe the spirit of British reforms as we ask for 
them. I am led toai gue to mv.self that the reform.s 
that we claim in British India are delayed,, 
because of the vivid necessity of their being copied 
by and for Native States. Indeed, almo.st all 
British Indian laws are more or less applied to 
all Native St ates. Take, for instance, the question 
of subordinating the Executive to the unanimous 
declaration of the Legislative Assembly on a 
given point. If that is given to us, the ruler of a 
Native State, too, will have to subject himself also 
tio a like dilemma. And the Native States both in 
population, extent, revenue and influence are a 
large fraction of the whole of India. 

This appears to me a situation to grapple with. 
But it will never come in our way of asking for 
reforms. It is wise for the time being, to keep 
out of the sphere of influence of the reforms that 
we ask for, the question of foreign relations. 
Native States, however^ cannot be classed as foreign 


im this sense. T am sure the reforms urged by the 
19 Members of His Excellency the Viceroy's Legis* 
lative Council ve all well conceived and workable. 
^ Control over the purse is and must be the pre- 
ddhiinant idea. No taxation without represent- 
' ation, the qardinal rule an(l fiscal .autonomy — the 
sine ffna Kion in every item of reform. The 
reform oflhB Executive, and its subjection to the 
jtftgislative Councils being granted, other reforms 
urged, for ir^ptance, in (10) anti (11) will naturally 
follow, but in the larger schemes silch as (7) and 
fl2) and (13) federation and army, full “support 
of the Greater Britain is absolutely necessary. The 
propo.salp look, no doubt, as hurriedly penned, but 
they have behind them the full support of ‘every 
true and patriotic Indian. Reform in th6 Legisla- 
f^tive Council is a paramount necessity. The 
« Momorandujn i.s just the requisite draft for the* 
Congress. 

Mr. Satvananda Bose, B.A., B L. 

^<8elf -Government is the nalural right of a 
people. It is the .crying need of India at the 
present moment. It is heeded alike in the interest 
of India and of the British Empire. Our hope and 
desire is to occupy a responsible position within 
this Empire Responsibility implies a two-fold 
iflea — nn idea of rights as well ns of duties. '>You 
cannot have the ©ne without tly^ other. The 
strength of the Empire depends on the strength of 
the comi)onent units. Indin, ns a dependency, is 
a weak Jink in the chain. But a Self-Governing 
India will be a strong and mighty pillar of the 
Empire. 

The Post-War Reforms must be towards the 
establishment of responsibK Government or, in 
other wojds, a Government responsible to the 
people of India. The British spirit of adminis- 
tration will have to change into Indian. You can 
no longer satisfy Indian aspirations by reforms 
piecemeal. Reform must not be of the nature 
o^ a patchwork. Tt must he organic. We 
stand up for political rights. Mere conces- 
sions of minor pr ivileges will not do. One dozen 
niore^ of listed appointments, or half-a-dozen 
Commissions in the army, will not touch the 
fringe of the question. What is wanted is, control 
over the disposal of these appointments. But this 
is only by way^f illustration. It is needless to 
discuss any partioulaf scheme f>f reform. It has 
been discu.ssed threadbare. Whatever reform is 
granted, must he tested by one principle. We will 
see if it makes for Self-Government in the 
country t 
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Rao Sahib D. Laxmi Narayan. 

(Kamptee, Central Pro^nces,) 

I shall briefly state now what sort of popular 
Governnfent we require in India : («) In the 
Districts, the Collector or the Deputy Cornmis- 
sioper should exercise all the powers of .Divisional 
Commissioners, whose posts should he abolished. 
The post of Financial Commissioner or Revenue 
Boards, wherever they exist, shoulcU> be entirely 
abolished ; for, instead of adding to the efficiency 
of the administration in any way, they are like a 
fifth wheel in the coach and needlessly add to the 
expenditure of the State. Each District should 
have a District Council at the District Head- 
quarter, consisting representatives of the ]:>eople. 
We want the District Officer to be absohitely 
free from his judicial nnd magisterial, functions 
and to do a good portion of bis work with the 
assent of the Representative Council at his own 
headquarter. All the civil and crimvial admi- 
nistrative work shall be placed under the direct 
control of the High Court* of each Province 
(?>) Village ..Panchayats shall be established for 
villages or groups of villages. Tbev should be 
\yholly elected, and should be entrusted with civil, 
criminal, and revenue work. We want permanent 
settlement of land-revenue throuffhont tlie 
whole India without any exception. Elementary 
and secondary education should be made free and 
compulsory in India. 

2. As regards Jjocal Self-Government, the 
following reforms should be carried out:-- 

(a) Municipalities should be wholly elected 
with elected non-official Indian presidents, . 

{b) District and Taluk Boards sliould be 
wholly elected with elected non-official Indian 
chairmen. 

(c) Panchayats wholly elected should be estab- 
lished for villages or groups of villages for sanita- 
tion, elementary education and other purposes. 

(ri) There shall be a Local Self-Governrnegt 
Board in every Province consisting of official and 
non-official members, with the member in charge 
of the department in the Exe.cutive Courlfcil as 
Chairman to cojitrol and superintend the afifairs 
relating to Local Solf-Government withifl the 
Province, The Board shall huve a special set of 
officers to inspect the working oF^the municipa- 
lities and rural body, and the District Officers 
or Collectors shall have nothing to do with them. 
The municipalities or rural bodies shall have 
charge of sanitation, elementary and secondary 
education, police, local coipm unications, etc. The 
Provincial Government shall provide J^he urban 


and rural bodies with, adequate resources and em- 
power them to levy rates. 

3. Chartered High Courts Should be esta- 
blished in all the provinces. The appointment of 
the judges should be made by the Government of 
India from the trained members of the Bar, and 
of whom not less than half shall be Indians. 
These judges .should have complete freedom, 
independence and lihertv in the administration of 
justice, and these judges should be absolutely free 
from the control and influences of the Local 
Qovernment, and even the Government of India. 
fAll the^ivil .‘Uid criminal ndministr.Mtions of the 
province shall he .solely under the direct control of 
the High Court. 

4. (n) Commissions in the Army and Navv to 
V>e thrown open to Indian® A military college 
should be e.stnbli.shed in India for the tmining of 
Indians. Provision shall be made for the admis- 
sion of Indians to higher offices in the Army and 

•Navy to the extent of not less than one-half. 

(b) A territorial Indian army bound to serve 
only within India, under the control of the 
Viceroy as representing the Crown, but the num- 
ber of nlen and the expenditure to bo voted by 
the Lejrislature ; the army to be allow(‘d in case of 
war to volunteer foi- service outside Tndi.a. A 
Home N.avy to be nuiintained under similar con- 
<litions, a fixed proportion to be available for 
foreign .service 

(c) Indians should be permitted to enlist 
themselves as volunteers on the same terms as 
Englishmen. 

5. The Arms Act should be totally repealed. 

G. Freedom of the Press and liberty of speech 

should bo freely permitted to Indians in India. 
The Press Act of 1010 and other repressive legis- 
lations end the old regulation of 1818 should be 
immediately repealed. 

7. {a) The distinction between the Imperial 
and Provincial or European and Indian services 
should be abolished. 

(h) All services should be recruited in 
India by the Government of India. 

(c) The Indian Civil Service should be an 
exception to the above 'for the present ; but 
simultaneous competitive examinations should be 
held both in England and in India to prepare the 
way for the final abolition of the examinatiori in 
England. 

8. General. — (a) Each province will have a 
Governor at the head of the Government equal 
in status to a Presidency Governor, who should 
be appointed directly by the Grown from England 
for a term of five years; 
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(6) Each Province will have an autonomous 
system of Government with full powers over its 
own administration,* finance or fiscal freedom and 
legislation. Thus, a Provincial Government will 
have independent authority to manage such 
matters as sanitation, education, industries and 
arts, excise, local Self Government, police, agri- 
culture, feeder railways, land revenue, local 
taxatron, finance and several others. 

9. Legislative. — (a) The Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils should be absolutely representative 
of the people. This Assembly should be wholly 
elected non-ofticial Indian members foi* a ]»eriod 
of five )ears. {h) Tim (.Vmncil shall be cousider- 
ably enlai giid and adecpiately representative of 
all communities, including principal minorities, 
(c) Election should not be confined to local bodies 
only, hut the franchise shall be extended ; and 
the qualification of an elector should be based on 
landholding of all descriptions, income and pro- 
perty, education, commerce, industry and labou**, 
and will also have to furnish the bases of a 
Pailiamentary franchise, {d) ^'o place shall be 
reserved or o.u'uiarked in the Lxecutive or 
Ijcgislative Councils for members of the Indian 
Civil Service or other services, who shall be purely 
an administrative body as in England. Perma- 
nent or temporary (Government Civil or Military 
servants shall have absolutely no place in the 
Legislative or Executive Councils, {e) The 
Govei'nor shall be the president of the Assembly 
wno will have the power to veto the Bills in 
specified cases. (/) All taxation and expendituie 
shall be under the control of the Legislative 
Council, which should have full power to deal with 
all matters mentioned in clause 9 (6) above, {g) 
All Kesolutions of the Legislative shall be binding 
on the Executive Council, {/i) The right of put- 
ting supplementary qiiestioniT should be extended 
to all members and not merely be restricted to 
members putting the original questions, (i) The 
non-official Indian members should have the right 
to introduce Bills and Kesolutions without any 
previous sanction of the Governmont, and the 
right of interpellation should be extended to all 
manner of subjects, {j) In fiscal matter’s, the 
Legislative Councils should have Provincial Auto- 
nomy to include power to raise loans, to impose, 
alter or annul the taxation, and the right to 
vote upon the Budget, (k) Budgets shall be fram- 
ed by a Commitee of the Assembly and be finally 
adopted by the A&sembly. (^) The Legislative 
Councils should be possessed of plenary powers 
over the entire internal administration bf the 


• Provinces, and provided witn autonomy in the 
sense of having both the power to administer and 
to control. (' 4 r) In administrative matters the 
Provincial Government, working under the control 
of the Legislative Council, should have complete 
freedom of initiative and executive. 

10. Executive — Executive power shall vest in 

the Governor and a Council of four Members, who 
should be wholly elected by the non-official Indian 
members of the Legislative Council. The Gover- 
nor and the Executive Council will be responsible 
and subject to the control, or in subordination to 
the Legislative Council. The Legislature must be 
enabled to pass a vote of censure which shall 
ordinarily be given effect to by the Governor, 
calling upon the Member irf charge of the Port- 
folio to resign. • 

11. . T'he electorates of the Provincial and All- 
India Legislatures shall be so arranged as to re- 
present adequately the whole people. Each 
District in the Province should elect seven mem- 
bers to the Provincial Council representing ; 
(1) Municipality. *(2) District and Local Boards. 
(:>) Landholding of all description^ (4) Income 
and property. (5) Education. ((>) Commerce and 
industry. (7) Labour. There shall be no nomi- 
nated non- official Indian members, but all non- 
officials shall be 'elected. 

12. ( general, -^{a) The Central Government* 
shall not interfere with the local aflairs of a province 
and powers not specially given to a Provincial 
Government shall belong to it. The authority of 
the Central Government will ordinarily be limited 
to general supervision and superintendence over ^ 

* the Provincial Governments chiefly exercised in 
matters in which an uniformity of procedure is 
essentially necessary in the opinion of the Central 
Assembly. (6) The jurisdiction of the Central 
Government shall include army and navy, wars 
and expeditions, customs, tariffi and imperial 
taxation, currency and mints, foreign affairs and 
native .states, the regulation of commerce, 
industry and trade, railways and irrigation, 
statistics, ciimes, famine relief and protective 
works, public debt, bunking and insurance, postal 
an<i telegraphic service, references of the diHerent 
provinces and adjustment of inter-provincial 
i-elations. ^ 

i;3. Legislative*— [o) The Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council should be expanded to an Impeiial Legi - 
lative Assembly of ICO members, who must le 
wholly elected non-offioial luJians for a period of* 
five years. 
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[Here the wHtej* pleads for all the reforms advocate 
td in clauses (d) to (m) vnpara 9^ with such modifica- 
tione as are necessary in view of the nutut e of the 
Imperial Legislative Assembly, ^Ed, 

14. RcecuAive: — (a) Executive powers shall ve'fet 
in the GoVernor-General and Council, consisting 
of ten members, including the Commander-in- 
Chief with whose exception all the gther nino 
members should be wholly elected. The Legis- 
lative Assembly must be enabled to pass a vote 
of censure which shall ordinarily be given efiect to 
by the Governor-General, calling upon a member 
in charge of the poitfuiio to resign, (h) The 
Departments of the Government of India shall 
be as follows : — 

(1) Foreign affairs. (2) Home Affairs. (3) Law. 
(4]^ Education. (5/ Agriculture, and Irrigation. 
(6) Commerce and Industry. (7) Finance. (8) Rail- 
ways and Public Works. (9) Military. (lO).Keveniie 
and Customs. (11) Native States. 

15. Finance. — (a) The Government of India 
must possess fiscal autonomy or fre6(h)ai, i.e.^ it 
must enjoy the right of revising Indian Tariffs 
and custom duties, imposing or reducing or 
removing tax or cess at its 9 wn initiation 
and pleasure, modifying the existing system of 
currency, banking and mints and granting any 
aids or bounties to any or all deserving and 
nascent industries in the couoitry. (6) There 
should be no divided heads revenue between 
the Central and Provincial Government, (c) The 
Central Government may make grants from 
surplus revenues to Provincial Governments. 

16. Finally, we want the office of the Secre- 
tary of iState and his Council to be entirely 
abolished, and his power and functions to bp 
approximated to the Secxetaiy of iState for 
Colonies, who shall only exercise such poweis in 
the Indian administration as he exercises over 
the Colonies, and his pay shall be placed on 
British estimates. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnasami Rao, Cd.E. 

a 

(Retired Dewan of Trnvaneore.) 

' HK Memorandum on Post-War Reforms .sub- 
mitted to II. E. the Viceroy by nineteen 
elected non-official members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, is a remarkable ilocu- 
ment. The Hon'ble Members who have signed it, 
deserve tbe thanks of the Indiaw public for the 
z^ew form of constitutional representation, adopted 
by them. It must receive better consideration 
than the resolutions of the National Congress 
' and Provincial and District Conferences, .as 
it proceeds from those whose title to represent the 
^dlan public dhnnot be disputed, thev being the 
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chosen representatives of Indians under the law- 
It places before the Government the aspirations 
of Indians in clear and expressive language, 

I have very carefully read this interesting 
document. While I generally agree with the 
honorable signatories, I feel bound to state my 
opinion on two or three comparatively minor 
points, on which I arn not able to concur with 
them in full. ^ 

I think that the two European Members of the 
proposed Executive Councils, should be members of 
tbe Indian Civil Service. Their intimate knowledge 
of the country, and of the administrative details, is 
of considerable help in the discharge of the ordi- 
nary duties of Government. Fresh imports from 
Europe will be under very great disadvantage on 
account of their wjiiit of Indian experience ; and 
must, for a considerable portion of their term of 
office, be guided by their secretaries. With two 
Indian members in the Executive Council, and 
.the Governor, who is always a gentleman of 
distinction trained and educated in the public life 
of England, there need be no reasonable appre- 
hension of the Indian Civil Service dominating 
the decision of Govornmont prejudically to Indian 
interests. 

I entertain a very serious doubt as to the 
propriety of substituting one Indian Uiider- 
iSecretary for the existing (Jouncil of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which consists now of 
two Indian gentlemen and several Europeans not 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service, such as 
retired Judges of High Courts, military officers, 
and gentlemen belonging to commercial and other 
professions, it is not likely that tlie opinion of a 
single Indian gentleman will carry as much 
weight as the concurrent opinion of two Indian 
gentlemen. 

The proposed iiumbei* of the members of the 
local I^egislative Councils seems to me too large. 
Each district in the IVesidency may be allowed to 
send one representative to the Council. As at 
present, the Universities, Metropolitan Municipal 
Corporetions, Chambers of Commerce, Trades^ and 
Planters’ Associations and Zemindars, must have 
their special representatives in Council. The 
Government should have some places to fill by 
nomination to secure the representation of commu- 
nities who are not in a position to benefit by 
election ; but their number should be so fixed . that 
their votes with those of the official members 
may not constitute a majority. 

In all other respects, I agree with the Honor- 
able authors of the Memorandum now before 
H. E. the Viceroy. 




THE INDIAN !NDtl§TRIAL COMMISSION. 

BY -MliHOAtlrlHST.’ 


) N the course of* the debate on Sir Ibrahim 
llahimtoola’s Resolution in the Impeiial 
Legislative Council, on the 21st March last, 
Sir William Clark announced, on behalf of the 
Government of India, tha-t the Secretary of State 
had assented to certain inipoitant proposals made 
by th«m, and added that they had been enabled 
to make “ the beginning of a new and impor- 
tant departuie in the history of Indian indus- 
trial development.” The Resolution of the 
Government of India appointing the Indian 
Industrial Commission was issued on the lUth 
May last, in whicli they said, 

that the time has come when the <jucstion of the 
exp'insioii and development of Indian imiiiufaeturew and 
induHtriCH bhould botAiKen up in a more c-ompi eher.hive 
manner than has hithoilo been attempted .... She 
(Indii) was still in the main a provhicer of raw matenalH 
.... it may prove possible to plaeo the industiies of 
thin country on a much liimor and more extended basic 
than at present .... No moans shouhl be left untried 
which holds out a reasonable hope of eJI'ecting this end. 
.... They are aware of the eager denire o! u large 
number of the people ol India for the industrial dewilop- 
mont of the country, and with this doniro thts Govorn- 
ment of India fully associated themselves. 

Ill framing the trims of reference, two impor- 
tant matters weie inlcul out from the scope of the 
Com mission’s labours — the consideration ol the 
Indian fiscal (piestion and certain asjieitts of 
technical and industiial education already dealt 
with by CommilUcs working in Knglamd and 
India., whoso repoids wmo then under the con- 
sideration ct thi‘ Government ot India. The 
Commission was accoidingly instructed toexumine 
and report and submit its iecommendati()n.s 
with special reference to the following <|ues- 
tions : — 

(1) Whether new openiiigH for the prolltablo employ- 
ment of Indian tsapiUl in commerce and industry 
can be indicated. 

(2) Whether, and if so, in what manner, Government 
can usefully give direct encouragement to indus- 
trial developmeiit-- 

(a) by rendering technical adiice more freely 
available , 

(t)) by the demonstration of the practical poB- 
sibility on a commercial scale ef particular 
industries; 

(c) by iiffordiiig, directly or indirectly, finan- 
cial assistance to industrial enterprises ; 
or ‘ 

(cZ) by any other moans wliudi are not incom- 
patible wiih the existing fiscal policy of 
the Goveinment of India. 

The hope was expressed tliat the CJom mission 
would find it possible to place its ic])ort in the 
bands of the Government of India within twelve 
months from the date of its assembling io India. 


Thd Composiiion of tlio CtrunuHsion, as aiinouneed, was 
at} follows : —(1; Sir Thomas llolliiiicl, , President 

of the Institution of Alinm;; Kngineors, l^rraUhnt, (2) 
Mr Alfred (TiRttfrtOM, f'.I.R, L)im<1o-> * hxbmtiies 

and Coiiniieice, Myn'ie. (.J; I lie lionble Sir ^'i.zulunny 
Curiimbhov. Kc , ot floiubdV [1; Mr. Edwjid 1 iopkiiisoii, 
Manngiiif:*] )iie. tor, Miitber and I’oiti, Aifii. In ^ter. 

Tbo Hoo'ble Air, (J. E,. bow, C I E., SiMn Ui) to the 
Governiiirut ot J ndiH, Department of C'omiiei.i* Rnd 
liiduNtr>. (G) The Ho»‘'Olo Pundit Madun Moban 
Malaviyn of Allalinbad. 7) Sir P. N. MoJicrji, K.C.J K., 
ol Cali'iil-ra. (8) The lliglit lion’blo Sir Horace bl.mkett. 
{Mj The llon'hle Mr. K. IJ. Stewart ol the Gengal 
Chamber fif t^)lnnler(^e ; and (10) >ir Dorabji J.Tataof 
Monsrs Tata, Sona iSj Ct.y , noijib.ty. 

Sij" ThiMi :i.s ilull.iiKJ arriji’ed in India in the 
iirst week of May, v\ibh the Secietiuy to .the 
Commi‘'SK)n, Mi*. R. [) I Jell, from Lugland. It 
wiis luifcnsntil the first week ef July ihatthi'y 
reached Celeutta in tlie course of tiieir pieliminary 
tour. In the meantime, tliey luul been gathering 
useful inft)rmatioii at the headquai teis of the 
Government of India and viMting some places of 
interest. (In the 2*1 st July, an infoirnal meeting 
of the Mum hors of the Com mission, with the 
exception of Sir lloiaco J^lunkett and Mr. Hop- 
kiiison, was hold at Calcutta. The linos on which 
the Commission should make its enijuiiit's were 
now' settled in c^nsultation with prominent men 
in Calcutta. Tho*prehminary en*(|Uiiies were ex- 
tended to other JTosideiicies, and in tlio course of 
his preliminary tour, Sir Thomas vi^^ited Madras, 
IJaiigalore, Rombay, Nagjiur, Allahabad, Delhi, and 
l>Iainit.il before reaching Simla. Mr. llopkinson 
arrived in Rombay on the 2Jrd October and 
■‘“procei'ded straiglit to Delin', whore the Commis- 
sion assembled for taking evidence on tlie 28th 
idem. iSii* Dorace Plunkett was unable to come 
out to India. The llun’ble Mr. Low joined 
the Commission, at Rankipore, on the 13th 
November. 

That Sir Thomas Dollaiid has undertaken the 
labours of this Com mission and realises the 
niagnitudo of tise same by no means lightly, was 
made evident in the course of his pieliunnary 
tour. The preliminary Note on the scope of the 
eiHiiftiry, and the set of ijuestions for the assist- 
ance of witnesses which he issued, proved that 
his grasp of #he Indian Industiial ITobJeni waa 
thoroughly exhaustive, and that lie rneaiit to 
neglect no possible aspect of the great question 
his Commission was to solve. V\ hat is even moie 
nptewoithy is, that some of his utterances in the 
course of his preliminary tour showed tliat he had 
brought an open mind to the enquiry and that he 
bad been teeing certain things for himself. *Qa 
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landing in Bombay, he was reported to have 
observed in the course of an interview : 

Thera is no doubt in the mind ot an^ one about the 
real object that we all have in view, the su cabiiity of the 
present tinva for reviewing the pt ogress, a id the noses- 
eity for prompt end energotio action on a scale appro- 
priate to the importance of India's premier position 
among the Dominions of the Empire. r 

At Madras, before the Southern India Uhaniber 
of Commerce, he said ; — 

When their labour was properly organised, educated, 
and fed, there was not the slightest doub^they would get 
results that would suit the law material available in the 
country. 

And again • 

They wore certainly pot geUm;* en-in^'Vi of olomentarv 
and industrial uducation at preseiic. Hjseareh work 
would have to be conducted in the light of the raw 
materials availsOle in the ooiintrt', *^0 fh>it thev nught 
OOmpete silci'OSKfolly with Mioho itii|iorte(l from alnna^l. 

, . . It Waft only a 4U ‘Htioii of developing rhoir 

resources to compete successfully with foreign countries. 

Oil the proscribed of fiscal if lor!n,ione 

or two observations miglit be cited to reveal his 
own personal views thereon c- 

The attitude of nianv of India's mm is, it 

seeuiB to me, largely due to the uniural tondein ' to 
resent forcible imposition of the Lancashire form of 
KuUur, 

Protection should be regarded nather as a medicine. 
It may be good i( taken in measured doses. 

< It was no use spending all their energy in building up 
a protective wall, if they had nothing inside v/orth 
protecting. 

In the preliminary Note ollicially issued ; — 

The scattered information already available regarding 
the resources of India in raw material, the suitability of 
the people for expert labour, and the probable finanuitsl 
resources of the country, is sullicieiit to show that there 
is room and opportunity for a very substantial deve- 
lopment of manufacturing and other industries. 

Commencing at Delhi, on the 28th October, the 
Commission has up to date ( 1 7tli December) visited 
Dehra Dhun, Bareilly, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Firozabad, Benares, Bankipur, M uz itferpore, 
Calcutta and Nagpur. Before Christmas, Katni 
and Jabalpur will be visited, and the Comruis- 
Bion will go into recess at Calcutta until the 
beginning of the New Vear, when the Session 
will be resumed at Calcutta and continued up 
to the 12th January. Halting at Cuttack 
and Bezwada, Madias is, expected to be 
reached about the third week of next month. The 
visit to Burma, which was put down in the jiro- 
visioual programme us following Calcutta, has been 
indefinitely postponed until next cold weather. 

At Calcutta, where the Commission h|is so far 

•at tor 17 days, as many as 55 witpesses have 


been examined ; 25 at Cawnpore during a stay of 
6 days; 25 at Muzafferpore in 5 days ; and 10 
at Bankipur within 3 days. ' Not only has the 
Commission been so far i-apidly moving about, but 
also gathering as much as it could at each place. 
Besides examining witnesses and recording evi- 
dence, a number of important institutions has also 
been visited. Perhaps, an enumeration of the 
more important of the institutions visited 'may be 
of interest. At Dehra Dhun, the Imperial 
Forest Researcli Institute and J lixon’s Chemical 
laboratorv ; at Bareilly, the Government car- 
pentry school, the match factory and the co- 
operative furniture workshop ; at Lucknow, the 
Government technical school, the .school of arts 
and crafts, and the paper mills; at Cawnpore, 
the Cawnpore woollen mills ; at Agra, the John 
mill : .it Fir()Z:»b:id, the gl.iss iactory and the 
bangle- iimking iiiduc>tries ; at Benares, the Gov- 
ernment central weaving .school and the silk- 
* weaving and brass-making industries; from 
Muzatlerpore, the Push. Agriciiltuial Institute ; 
from (^\ilcutta, the Tittaghur jute mills and 
p.ai^ier mills and the Sibpur Civil Engineering 
(College* and, lastly, the school of handicrafts at 
Nagpur, weio \KsiLed. If oui calculation is 
correct, and we have nothing more than the. daily 
newspaper reports to go mion, the Commission 
hits up to date (17th December) examined 129 wit- 
nesses, of whom only 40 are Indians. Of these, 
20 were examined at Calcutta and the remaining 
at Muzalleipore, Bankiporc and Delhi. A consi- 
derable number of olliciaJs have been examined, in- 
cluding technical and scientific experts, educational 
ollicers, and directors of industries and other 
miscellaneous ollicers. The non-ollicial European 
interests, represented by Chambers of Commerce, 
factory^ managers and assistants, the Bohar indigo 
and sugar planter.*^, and managers of landed estates, 
have also been strongly advocated. A number of 
i. C. S. Ohicers . have also tendered evidence. 
From the summary of evidence telegraphed to the 
daily newspapers it is difficult to form any 
general estimate of the value and significance of 
the evidence so far collected, or to indicate the 
general trend of it. To draw any inferences in 
respect of any important questions or to state that 
recorded opinion, official or non- official, has been 
one way or the other, in any particular locality, 
such as Cawnpore or Calcutta, is neither possible 
now nor would be fair to those who have been 
examined, as tlie materials on which to base any 
such inferences are as >et only very meagrely avail- 
able to the public. Even the full text of the written 
statements of witnesses have not been published, 
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An attempt ia made in the following paragraphs 
to point out the more striking among the reported 
passages of their evidence, oral and written, 
bearing on particular industrial questions of 
interest. 

Banking Facilities. 

Taking the question of existing hnnking facili- 
ties and necessary banking orgariisations for the 
development of industries, the following opinions, 
which we havt^ taken at r.andom, are note- 
worthy : — 

Mr. Lala Sultan Singh, T)ollii : - 

to education, Uu* thing thiU is moRt needed for 
the economic progress of the country iR a wftll-ori;«ni«ed 
RV«t,em of banking. There oucht to he a great, industrijil 
hank in every province which should reco've full 
support from the (lavernmcnt and should have «tR 
operations Ruporvised hv pxj.e»-tH rppointcd hy the 
(fO^'orntnont .... The (iovemuicnt of the Proyipoe 
should co-operate with tVu> people in mnintninieg the 
banks at the right, standard, hv depositing a portion of 
the public money in them, and hv a svstern of Govern- 
ment audit of Hccoiints . Government ought to 

depoait money in tho«« hanks on the same terms as in 
the Presidency Ranks. 

1\1 r. 11. R C. 11 lilcv, I S , Givvnpnrsi ; — 

He did not think thc’*c any need for ho industrial 
hank. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, Muir Mills, (^.i wnpm-c • - 

Tin would oppose an indn-itri'il haul; for the whole of 
India, hut he would not ohjeet to h'^^ing wuch hankH in 
provinces. The idea of an industrial Innk for all India 
was too vague The Presidenev R.anks and the large 
■joint stock banks should HH tlio gm and re-occupv the 
ground formerly held hy the sirr^llnr institutions hv 
ostahlishing ayeneies or Huh-agim'^ies .... He know 
of Indians being in (ihargo of suh-ofli ics of hanks who 
did excellent work. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Silver, 1 lirectoi' of 
Industries, U. P : — 

The promotion of an industrial hank might ho on the 
lines Ruggested by the Fsrringdon Gommittoe .... He 
thought the Presidency Hanks had helped some indus- 
tries. 

The Hon’blft Mr. A. W. Pirn, I (^S., 
Financial Secretary, U. P ' — 

There ia a wide field for the o^ipr.itionfi of an industrial 
bank, hut the greatest obstacle in their working in the 
difficulty of Renuring proper ex oerts to adviRO .... On 
applications for loans, the Director ef Industries would 
probably be consulted by such a hank, but he cannot bo 
an export in every industry. 

The Hon’ble Rai Hahndur P. N. Hhargavn, 
Oawnporo, Indian Chamber : — 

The small industries did not reeeivo the same amount 
of help from the hanks which larger industries managed 
by FiurooeanH did. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. J. Reid, Behar Planter.s’ 
Association : 


t Calcutta banking housep refused to advance money on 
an indigo crop untdthedye was actually manufactured, 
without Riib*«tantial collateral security. He suggested 
tl\e ostablishinont of an agricultural hank. 

Mr. S. N. Singh, Personal Assistant to Com- 
missioner, Tirhoot J.)i vision - 

If Government bought somo shares in indiistrial banlcR, 
it would irfMpire confidence in the people. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. R. N". H.mn, Royal Bengal 
N.ational Dink, Ltd : - 

Industrial hinks should he started under the auspices 
of the Goveniment , . - . The capital f'>r these banks 
shiMild he seciirod hy the mle of bonds, the interest on 
whl^'h nil. will! gTir iri'oc'l hv Giiverunient .... The 
Gold ■ir.anrl fil'd Reserve hlioiild bo utilised to hel|4 indus- 
trial banks. 

Di’oii S* Miti i, Mutaram ?datch Faetc^ry, 

( J.ilciitta : - 

Agrii'uWyi >1 and luditstnal hanks should be started in 
each pr iviiicc, of wliiuii onc hilfof the capital was to 
he siihscnbe i h> the people an. I the other half by the 
Government 

The ?..i n.h adiir Sitnnath Roy, 

Don.;.iI N.i'ional Clumber* - 

11.1 could .live irist'in(.*OK of .xisfing hankAi refusing to 
hG») indt «e f•ll^' ir'diisfrieH . . , An industrial b«rik 

un*' re\i»c*' ..Ivt, e wruM he sole to give iinuiciHl help 
to na-' f I’vi L..^i I U'« reiiddy thsu an existing 

bael. ',uhl do. 

'riio lluit’ole l’>i N’llr.it.in Sir(Mr : — 

The ahnv.n. " r)f huil'i.ig wiis a Kerioiis dif&> 

(uihv in the r ‘1 itid'^o oiis industrios m Bengal, 

The llon'ble the Mu Jiarn j.ili of (V^ssim bazaar: — 

He was aware that there W(‘rc difliiMilties in getting 
niorey from t.he Presidency Bank for industrial purposes, 

Mr. ( H. Klumin, Marwari OJiainber of Com- 

*niorcc'* — 

An organised Hvstem of banking for advancing loans 
for indusfnid iDtdert.akmgs should receive full support 
from the Government. 

Mr. iM. M S Giibbay, I.G.S., Controller of 
(^urronev * 

So far EH he waa aw.ire, Indian industrial concerns 
received th^* -iime iiffommodution from the Presidency 
Hanks as Kin'openn hiiwinoHS firms. 

Forms of Government Aid. 

As regui l.s fplm sovoral forms of financial and 
othor assi.^t in(‘e indicated in tlie interrogfatories 
and on winch opinions wei(‘. song:ht, the following 
may be nscfiiTly cited : — 

The Hon 'hie Mr. James Ciinie, Punjab (Cham- 
ber of (k^innn?n^c : — 

I do not thin., it would bo a wise policy for Govern- 
ment to giv^ money grnnfs-hi atd^ or bounties or subsi- 
dies or to gu irariten dividends. It may be possible to 
develop a B(^iieme of assistanoo by means of loans, or th* 





The South African Indian Question To-day 

BY MB. H. S. L. BOLAK. 


1IA.T the Indian Settlornont in South Africa 
practically synchronised with tho outbreak 
of the present world-war is a significant 

Iinperiml fact. To what extent, if at all, private 
Imperial urgings, based upon knowledge or fea]‘of 
the calamity that was about to befall a hoi i ified 
Kurope, influenced that Settlement, is a matter 
that cannot be propoily known, excejit to those 
in whom the inner mysteiies of stat(ua*aft repose. 
For our own purposes, it sulHcos to note tliat the 
Settlement in South Africa went far to make it 
possible for India, to takt3 her part in the War 
without heart-burnirjg or heart-.soarcliing. To 
Lord llardinge, Lord (iladst()n(‘, (iener.il Smuts, 
Mr. Gokhale, Mr. (iandlii, and Mr. C. F Andrews, 
in particulai’, tho FiOkpire owes a deep debt of r. 
gratitude for tho Imperial sei vices rendered by 
them at a very critical moment in the Empire’s 
history. But for them, and tho special inlluenee 
that each was aide to biing to boar upon the 
problem, a solution wouM have been far more 
(lirticulfc to reach, and immeasurable barm to 
Imperial interests would, of necessity, have 
resulted by the delay, consequent upon failure to 
roach a common understanding. 

It would he as well, hero, to examine hiicfly 
tho n:iture of the Settlement, to observe what it 
accomplished, and to note carefully wliafc it did 
not and was not designed to accoiTH)lish. Whilst 
every material gain was but the restoration of 
that which had been taken away, each establish- 
ment of principle was the concession of that 
which had been previously dcjuied. Tlie struggle 
had commenced with a protest against the almost 
universal distrust of, and contempt for, the Indian 
community. That distrust and ct)ntenipt have, 
particularly with the Government themselves, 
been exchanged to some extent for trust and 
respect; and, in so fa]' as this eliange has not 
been more complete and general, it is due, in part, 
to the ineradicable hostility, existing in South 
Africa, towards all non-whites. The Passive 
Kosistance Struggle commenced with and arose 
out of tho entire ignoring of Indian sentiment. 
To-day, the Indian leaders are consulted, and 
their views considered, in matters vitally affecting 
the welfare of Indians, and Pa.ssive Kosistance 
has thus given to a disfranchised people far 
more than the vote could have won, and in a 
much shorter time. Of course, tho cost was heavy, 
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but it was not coiinlo 1, or the i' 0 '?ult would have 
been far different. 

The inyvemont began with a di'niaml foi' the 
repeal of tho Transvaal Act 12 of 1007, which 
was based ii[>on an attempt to bring about tho 
servitude of tho inde[)Oii(leMfc Indian jajpulatioi] 
of that tori'itory. Tlio Act was repealed, and its 
threatened exteiBsion to other parts of South 
Africa was completely frustrated. At the 
boginning, racial legislation against rndiai^s was 
not only attempted, hut, in j)art, enforcerl, witli 
tho object of driving them from the Coh)ny. Tho 
Sottloinent, if maintained by constant vigilance 
and propajation, has removed tho possibility of 
direct racial lt‘gisla.tion against Indians throughout 
tho Enipire. 

The sy.s4em of Indiaii indentured immigration, 
that had been regaided almost as a [lerujanent 
feature of South Afficj^n industrialism, has been 
ended, with absolutely no prospect 4 )f re- intro- 
duction. But, indirectly, tho Struggle and the 
Settlement have produced even wider-spread 
economic results. It was no mere coincidence 
that Mr. Gokh. tie’s licsolntion, in the Inipoi'ial 
Legislative (JounciJ* at Calcutta, im 11)10, calling 
upon the Ooxernnjent of India to prohibit the 
recruitment of iiidentin'cd i.iboJir in India for 
service in Natal, was followed by his fuitlier 
Resolution, in 1912, demanding the total abolition 
of the system of indentured recr uitment in India, 
fjnd Lord Hardinge’s express under taking, in that 
sense, with the san(;tion of i ho lirqierial Govorri- 
luent, in r'eply to Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya’s Kesolutiuri, in tho present year. Tlicsc 
incidents in recent Indian history were but the 
natiii'al sequence of events. Nevertheless, I 
firmly believe that, but for the focussing of 
Indian public opinion u])on the sysf.eni of inden- 
tui'od labour, due to the original and very natural 
de.siro to I'otaliate upon South Africa iru tho only 
manner in wliich she could bo directly attacked, 
that system would to-day be very much farther 
from abolition than it actually is. 

The hated tax upon tlie fr'coJom and honour 
of ex-indentuAnl Natal Indians has been repealed, 
and its attendant misery and insult destroyed. 
There is little disputo that, but for tho increased 
cost of living brought about by war- conditions, 
which has certainly affected the poorer sections 
of the South African population, the economic 
position of the Indian laboufing clas.^es of 
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Natal, would be far superfor to what it was before 
the passing of the Union Act of 1914. 

Vested rights, that were tending to disajipear 
everywhere in South Africa, are being, in the 
main, preserved. The bulk of Indian marriages, 
that had never previously received the sanction 
of South African law, have, for purposes of 
immigration, at least, been formally rend^nised. 

But above and beyond all is the new spirit of 
conciliation that has been the outcome of the 
hardships, the sufferings, and the sacrifices of the 
Passive Resisters, fortified as those have been 
by an altogether novel appreciation of the won- 
derful part taken by India herself in the War. 
The fhig of legal racial equality had been kept 
flying in South Africa, and it is now being 
recognised, in an increasing degree, that Indians 
have rights and aspirations and ideals that canntjt 
be ignored, as they had hitherto been,* find that 
the community are entitled to more satisfying 
opportunities for self-expression and the contribu- 
tion of their quota, as peaceful and law^respecting 
citizens, to the building up of the great new 
nation that is arising in thu South African sub- 
continent. ‘ 

But the Settlement did not contemplate, nor 
was it designed to accomplish, the solution of 
every outstanding question afiecting South African 
Indians or even the relations of India with 
»Africa. Two ‘things, especially, it could not 
possibly deal with, and each has called forth a 
certain amount of somewhat purposeIe.ss criticism, 
either in South Africa or in India, from people 
who have failed to study and place in their 
proper perspective the history, limitations, motive, 
and operation.s of the Passive Resistance Struggle. 
The first objection advanced i.s, that the barrieis 
to inter- provincial migration have not been 
removed. The Free State is still a holy and 
practically undefiled land, so far as the presence 
of Indians is concerned. Indians from the Cape 
and Natal Provinces may not enter the Transvaal. 
Indians from other Provinces of the Union way 
not enter Natal or the Cape, -save by passing an 
education test, or, in the case of the Cape, by the 
production of a certificate of South African birth. 
But the removal of thes-e barriers is a grievance 
of long standing and in existence before the com- 
mencement of the struggle, of whi^h it was never 
and could not be a part. Time and patience are 
required before they will disappear, because of the 
interaction of racial prejudice and economic fear. 

The second point of criticism, which has come 
chiefly from some quai^ters in India, is that the 
Settlement ha|i not [opened the doors of South 


Africa to unlimited Indian immigration. Whilst, 
as a matter of legal theory, Indian immigration 
into the Union is as free ,and unrestricted as 
European ; it is true that, in administrative prac- 
tice, Indians are not ns free to enter as Euro- 
peans. But the Struggle never for one moment 
contemplated this. If India wants the wide- 
open door, in practice, as in theory, in the Self- 
governing Dominions, India must herself fight 
for it, and bo piepared to pay the pric^. The 
dem.and is far too large to be made by a immori- 
c%ally insignificant local Indian population, even 
were it so disposed. And then, too, India, in 
submitting the demand, must do so with all the 
obvious implications. If, for example, the Free 
State would resist, at the cost of the disruption 
of the Union, any attempt to grant the open 
door into that Province, oven to Indians of South 
African birth, it requires no great gifts of politi- 
cal intelligence to deduce that South Afiica will 
not be prepared to Jidmit into the Union unknown 
numbers of Indians, of varying degrees of cul- 
ture, but practically all diflering in standard from 
that which she has set up for herself, and thus 
complicating still more the tangled web of appa- 
rently insoluble racial and economic problems 
that she is called upon to unravel. This leading 
feature of the South African situation was 
clearly perceived by the lato Mr. Ookhale, with 
the sure and penetrating observation of the gifted 
statesman. But whilst the wide-open door is not 
a matter of practical politics to-day, neither is 
the fast shut door of yesterday. For the Struggle 
ended with a definite understanding that that 
exclusive policy must be once and for all departed 
from by the Union. A certain number of persons, 
qualified by education or other special attain- 
ments, may, by administrative arrangement 
under the Jaw, enter each year. If advantage is 
not taken of the right, it is due largely to a lack 
of cohesion amongst the different sections of tlie 
resident Indian population, and also, in part, to a 
want of public spirit and enterprise on the part 
of individual Indians in India possessing the 
desired qualifications, whose unselfish and cour- 
ageous services are badly needed to help the 
community on its way, in co-operation with the 
dominant European population. Unless contact 
with India be maintained through this narrow 
avenue of approach, it will be merely a matter of 
time for the presently-existing right to fall into 
desuetude, from which it can be rescued, if at all, 
only with the utmost difficulty, and the South 
African Indian population — and. in, in particular, 
the Colonial-born element — ^wil) be ehtfrely cut 
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olf from the vitalising inspiration .of the Mother- 
land. 

Whilst, however, •the Settlement hud down the 
broad lines upon which the political dev(3k)[)ment 
of the community must run, whilst it fixed a 
standard of political values from which it would 
be most perilous and very unwise to diverge, it 
could not be expected to [uovide an easy means 
of rengoving immediately all the relatively lesser 
grievances, that had not been tljo subject of the 
Struggle, under which Indians labour in one 
Province or other of the Union, nor could it be 
hoped that the walls of administrative obstruction 
would fall at the blast of a single trumpet and at 
^he first assault. 

Tbo demand for the removal of certain long- 
standing grievances, such as tho ])robihition 
against the ownership of fixed property, in the 
Transvaal — a dilliculty tli.it Jia.«, in pra(dice, been 
largely overcome under the (Join pa ny Law of tlie 
Province — cei'tain .sen ions defects in the Immi- 
gration and Kegistratiou laws, and bumib.ating 
provisions in the regulations ap)dying to Indi.an 
localities in some municipalities in tlie Transvaal, 
was, however, held in abeyance upou tbe‘'out- 
break of the War, since when the Indian commu- 
nity has voluntarily ob.sorved a self-denying ordi- 
nance ; and alter Mr. Gaiidbi’s dep.irture from 
the country, the energies of the communal leaders 
have been mainly confined to a policy of watch- 
fulness, private negotiation with the Government, 
the securing of administrative reform, and the 
purging from the community of some highly 
undesirable elements. The situation was not 
rendered easier by the 'absence of Mr. Gandhi 
himself, and the fact that a new Minister of the 
Interior and a new head of the Department were 
appointed almost immediately after the commence- 
ment of hostilities. None of tho negotiating 
parties was, therefore, acquainted with the others, 
and whilst occasional misunderstanding.s could 
not bo avoided altogether, it say.s a grc'at deal for 
the “ new angle of vision” that, in the mid.st of 
much distraction and what must have ordinarily 
caused friction and irritation, the relaticiis 
between the Government and the Indian commu- 
nity have, on the wJiole, improved. Indeed, I 
have been personally assured by Sir Thomas 
Watt, the present Minister of tho Interior, that 
the Government have no wish whatever to do 
anything that will di.sturb tho.se relations, or 
arouse tho suspicions of the community as to the 
bona fdea of their intentions, of which evidence 
is not lacking. 

Public opinion, too, is generally not unsym- 


pathetic — it is, at all events, much less rancorous 
than it has ever been befoie. Tbo War itself is, 
of (four.se, largely re.'^ponsible for this change of 
^ittitude, not only beeausd of the present sense of 
appreciation of India’s services to the Empire, 
including the despatch to East Africa of two 
South Afri(;an Indian Bearer Double Companies, 
with their supports, and the donation of large 
sums by Indians to the various funds for which 
collections are made, mainly in Natal, but also 
hecau.^e public ai.tention is almost exclusively 
absorbed by the War and its attendant problems, 
and there is tlie less inclination to expend 
energy upon a destructive campaign such as that 
fiom which we have so recently eiherged. 
Moreover, at the present time, tho German is the 
“ whi])])ing-l)oy ”, so, for the moment, the Indian 
goes fieo. To wli.nt extent tliis unacjcustoraed 
spirit of folcration and appreciation will survive 
the War it would be fool-bardy to prophesy. 
People witli long memories will recall how unani- 
mous Natal was in her commendation of the 
Imperial spirit di.vj^laxed by the local Indians at 
the time of the Boor War, and her recognition of 
their Impel i’al citizenship. But tKey will also 
remember that six } ears had barely elapsed from 
the declaration of peace, before the Natal Legis- 
lature had enacted statutes rejected by the 
Imperial Govern ijient — to terminate all existing 
Indian tiade licences within ten years, on a nomi- • 
iial basis of compensation, and to prohibit the 
further issue of new licences. The public memory 
is short, and the gratitude of people, as of princes, 
is proverbially unstable. It may quite well be 
that, returning to South A frica after the War, . 
*some of the ex-soldiers wiP resent the fact that, 
in the absence of a large proportion of the 
adult male white population at war-service, the 
Indian traders have been carrying on their business 
as before, regardless of tlio fact that these traders 
were serving Imperial interests in this way, 
e(|ually with the others, whoso activities had been 
more strenuous, and forgetful, that tho Indian 
population, at tlu) oiitbrcjak of the War, offered 
its services to the Government in any suitable 
capacity, but tliat, save as stated above, the ofter 
hasiso far not been utilised. It is, nevertheless, 
to be expected that the association, upon the 
battlefields of France, Egypt, and East Africa, 
of British and Dufteh South Africans with the 
Indian troops and bearers; will create, in course 
of time, a new and more generous mutual con- 
sideration and .appreciation between the two sec-* 
tions of the population of the Union. 

Whilst the Indian community, as has been 
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said, has adopted a self-denying ordinance, in 
refraining from advancing new or inopportune 
claims, the Government, or, at least, some of the 
ofticials, have not always adopted a similar policy^ 
nor have certain sections of the European trading 
community. With the appointment of new officials 
at the head of particular branches of the Iinmigrn- 
tioii Department, new brooms have boon it work, 
raising clouds of irritating dust, to the annoyance 
of those who could have suggested milder and no 
less eftective methods of removing the objection- 
able matter, and ij has at times required much 
vigilance and sharp criticism to prevent these 
olKcials from taking undue advantage of their 
positiori, and exasperating their victims 
beyond endurance. •And as the Minister and 
the ‘'heads of the Department of the Interior 
are very largely in the hands of these olJicials, 
it has not always been easy to procure a 
remed3^ Nor has the Immigration Department 
itself been immune from criticism regarding the 
purity of its administration, and the communal 
leaders have collaborated with the Government 
in endeavouring to purify a' somewhat mephitic 
atmosphere. ‘ But the Union Government, which, 
like all similar organisations, is a somewhat 
un wield}' and unimaginative machine, cannot 
escape responsibility for its own ill-conceived and 
short-sighted actions in indivi(Jual cases of un- 
necessary hardship, as in the legal persecution, 
through three Courts, of the Natal-born Narayan- 
samy Naidoo — after endeavouring to secure his 
deportation from South Africa, the Government 
eventually were prevailed upon to allow him to 
. remain in the Transvaal, where he had resided 
for about a quarter of a century, since his early 
childhood — and for the often tactless, unsympa- 
thetic, and harsh .administration of its own 
ofliccrs, as, for exanjple, in the case of the success- 
fully resisted demand for photographic identifica- 
tion. 

On the other hand, again, the European retail 
traders, in some parts of the Union, appear to 
have forgotten that a great War is progressing, 
in which both India and Houth Africa are taking 
a not unimportant part. Their horizon, as ever, is 
bounded by the lining of their pockets, and l^hey 
cannot see that, though they themselves may not 
profit so much, others, tlie consumer^, may gain 
from Indian competition. In some places in the 
Cape rrovince, licences are being refused to 
Indians as merrily as before the War, and no 
cplea of patriotic self-restraint seems to avail. 
But the danger-zone again lies in the Transvaal! 
In 1912, w^er> the Indian community was 


wholly engaged in the effort to brihg to a 
successful conclusion the great Struggle that 
had r.iged for so long, the - Provincial Council 
passed an Ordinance giving to municipalities 
power to issue trading licences of certain 
classes, and principally in relation to the sale 
and storage of food -stuffs. TIio power of control 
was sought ostensibly for sanitary purposes ; it 
has been exercised to deprive Indians of their 
means of livelihood. It has been held (i) that 
the refusal to issue sucli a licence need not depend 
upon the sanitary condition of the premises for 
which the licence is sought or upon the personal 
cleanliness of the applicant ; (ii) that the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, ns regards apj)ea>' 
from such refusal, is ousted ; (iii) that, unless 
bias can ho proved — a ver}' diffeient tiling from 
even the strongest and most convincing suspicion — 
there no possibilit}' of reversing the adverse 
decision of .a town council, save in tiie highly im- 
probable case whole a magistrate, sitting adminis- 
tratively, is not satislioil that the municipal 
council reached its decision hoita juU. ; (iv) that 
the power to refuse to issue such a licence includes 
the i^owor to l efuse to renew an existing one ; 
and (v) that a licence applied for by a MuUani 
silk-hawker must be regarded as a food-licence, 
as he cannot be prevented, once it is issued, from 
selling, say, potatoes. Cases have even been 
know n where an Indian trader, to whom a grocer’s 
licence has been issued for premises situated in 
Smith Street, on the ground that he is a desvt'oble 
person to be entrusted with tlie sale of groceries 
to the general public, has been refused an exactly 
similar licence in Jones Avenue, in the same 
municipal area, on the ground that he is an un- 
desirable person! inconsistency could go no 
further, even in a muddle-headed South African 
town council. One of the oldest Indian firms in 
the Transvaal, with hoadquai ters at Klerksdorp, 
havS recently been refused a grocer’s licence for 
its Krugersdorp branch, where it has invested 
about .£10,000 in goods and property, and is 
thus faced with heavy financial loss. In a Roode- 
poort case, the owner of certain new premises, 
which have considerably added to the rateable 
value of the municipality, has been refused a 
grocer’s licence, upon his removal thither from* 
the old premises previously rented from a 
European, possibly of non- British origin. All 
these thing.s have been done on the pretext that 
Mr. Gandhi agreed, as pai*t of the Settlement, that 
no new licences should be issued to Indians. 
Upon investigation, however, it Was discovered 
that this astounding statement, was based upon a 
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8omi"privato nnd porsonal letter from Mr. Gandlii 
to the then SecretKiy for the intoiior, in July 
1914, in which the^forrner dealt, not with the 
issue of municipal trading licences, a question that 
was not at the time in dispute, but ^^ith the then 
acute question of vested rights, as regards re- 
sidence, under the Transvaal Gold haw and Town- 
ships (Jjand) Acts. Jn tin's letter, rnoreovo]*, he 
expresdy and clearly declared tliat it contained 
his own personal Aiews upon this wholly 
separate subject, and that it did nut in an} 
way bind his follow-countr} men. Tlic (piostion, 
Avhich involves tlie very existence of tlie Transvaal 
Indian population, has been brought, with all 
]K)ssibIe emphasis, to tlie notice of the Uiiion 
Government and the Trans\aal Jhovincial Ad- 
ministration. The foiiiicr say that the matter 
lies within the juiisdiction of the latter alone ; the 
Administration, in its turn, declares that the 
municipalities are acting Avithin the pow^ciis 
graiitoti to them by law, and that it cannot 
directly intervene. >^’eithcr statement of tlie 
position is acccyited hy or satisfactory to the 
Indian communitv, and meariAvliilo, something 
like a deadlock exists, A\hich is not likely to bo 
dealt Avith to any purjiose until Geiioial Smuts 
returns fi'orn East Africa. 

Anotlior troublesome possibility lies in the 
now Union Railway Regulations Act. Lhidor 
the rcjioaled statute', the Ca]ie Province was 
specially exompttid from the provisions, giving to 
the Railway Adininistiation poweis as regards 
the setting aside of special accoinmodalion for non- 
Euro})ean passengers. Ihit the new Act AA’ith- 
draws that exemption, and the Gape Jntlian 


((Community has alicady determined to defy the 
law, jf enrorcod against it, as a most reactionary 
innovation inUoduced at the behest of the 
hatk-veld Dutch po[>uliition of the Northern 
Provinces. {Signs aie not wanting, too, of an 
attempt to dopi ive Natal Indians of their juesent 
light — whicli, for obvious ica.suns, they have 
hitherto refrained fj oin exercising to nouun.-itc 
and elect persons of their own race as members 
of town councils. 

Dining the year to come, ]>robah1y no di^cisions 
likely to arouse acute controversy Avill he taken 
in South Africa. lUit of that country nothing 
can he safely pre<lic,tod, save tha,t constant vigi- 
l.ance, both theio and in India, aie of tho most 
vital lu'ccssiby, if tlie welfare of the local Indian 
pi>[»uIation is to b(3 maintained and the piestige*of 
India is to he pieserxed. So very much depends 
upon tlio* ])ersonality of the communal leaders, 
tho s}mpatiiy of individual momhius of Guvern- 
iiieait, tht^ tact of individual ollicials, and the 
pati iotism of tho Kin‘ 0 ]>can population. Ihit it 
nuiNt he memherod lliat the general puhlie is iii- 
dillerent, and Avill expfess the utniost^wonder and 
disgust (with rel’eronce to the Indian community, 
of couise), if occasion requires a more vigorous 
ju-otest than has been customary or necessary of 
recent months Rut tho best way to prevent any 
untoward accident ^)f the kind w;!! undoubtedly 
be for Jndia to folloAv closely Avhat is happening 
in South Africa, and to take steps to exercise 
her increasing inlluerico in tho Empire’s councils 
on behalf of ht'r colonists abroad. How this may 
best bo doiio is quito another story. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

BY Dli. MUHAMMAD AHMED, M.A., LL.M. (OANXAii), Tu.D , Bau.-At-Law. 

{Late liGccniie Minister^ Bhopal.) 


N a country like India whore, according to the 
latest statistics, nine tenths of tho rural 
population live directly or indirectly by agri- 
culture, tho solvency of the large ngiicultural 
population is an administrative and economic pro- 
blem of the first magnitude. The ]nohlem is 
probably as deep-rooted in tho past as many other 
great social and economic problems Avhic-h con- 
front us unsolved to-day. But this should not 
deter us from tackling it with all the resources 


Avhich time and accumulated experience have 
placed at our disposal. 

The tenantry in all countries is more oi* less 
iiidelfted. The loan transactions in Jndia are 
spcxaally small and remain mostly unrecorded and 
iiiircgisteied. • Hence there are no statistics aA\Til- 
ahle to show their extent, and in tlie absence of 
statistics it is impossible to determine wdiether or 
not the Indian ngricultiirists aro the most deeply 
involved in debt. But considering their vast 
numbers in India, there is probably no other 
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country in which it is more imperatively necessary 
to investigate tlie causes of their indebtedness, or 
in which remedial measures are jnore urgently 
called for. • 

The prime cause is ignorance. The ignorance 
is so complete that many rustics do not actually 
know that two and two make four. They go on 
borrowing cash and grain from the vilfage Ba^^ia 
and sinking deeper and deeper into debt, without 
any thought or idea as to how much they have 
taken. The Dania adds up the cash and grain 
accounts at the end of every year, and if he hap- 
pens to be dishonestj he manipulates the figures as 
ho chooses. His chief endeavour is to get hold of 
the crops raised by the cultivator on the most 
favourable terms, and he generally succeeds in that 
endeavour. 

In one of the districts of the United Provinces, 
with which the writer happens to be well- acquaint- 
ed, poor tenants ,who have no cattle of their own 
to plough their fields, hire them from the 
neighbouring soiocar^ and the hire stipulated is 12 
maunds of corn to be delivered to the nowcar at 
harvest time. There is ifo agreement regarding 
the kind of corn, and the tenaht can give 12 
maunds of the cheapest grain if he likes. But 
scarcely any of those tenants grows 1 2 maunds of 
one kind of grain. Ho he givesjill kinds of grain 
raised by him Jbo make up th^ 12 maunds. The 
Ordinary plough cattle being fairly cheap in this 
district, the price of 12 maunds of mixed grain 
ordinarily given by the borrower actually amounts 
to double, and sometimes treble, the price of an 
ordinary pair of plough cattle. This goes on year 
after year without the tenant being any the wiser 
after each transaction. 

The ordinary illiterate peasant is so improvi- 
dent that he agrees to pay almost any interest 
demanded by the creditor. He has no idea of the 
value of money, or of the ruinous consequences of 
exorbitant interest. On small sums of five or six 
rupees, the interest generally agreed on is one 
anna per rupee per mensem which comes to 75 
per cent, per annum. The Allahabad High Court 
had a case before them, in which “a man bonow- 
od Rs. 70 and was to repay Rs, 85 at the end 
of three months.” The interest came to nearly 
1 00 per cent, in this case. There are many in- 
stances in which as much as k^O per cent, is 
charge<l and paid. There are Vorse cases in which 
the peasant is made to acknowledge a much 
higher sum than that actually advanced to him. 
For instance, a farmer receives Rs. ^100 only but 
gives a bond for Rs. 500 beaiing ititerest on the 
latter sum. - The result of these unconscionable 


bargains is obviously disastrous to tbe tenant. The 
interest being much higher than he can ever 
manage to pay, goes on accumulating year after 
year. Fresh bonds are executed at intervals of 
every few years, to odd compound interest to the 
principal, until the arrears finally amount to a 
formidable figure which swallows up the tenant’s 
entile holding. 

The eaftravagance indulged in on occa^sions of 
rejoicing and mourning is another potent cause of 
agricultural indebtedness. It absorbs all the 
savings of favourable years and sometimes the 
savings of a life-time. Prosperous peasants are 
often suddenly reduced to abject poverty after a 
single marriage in the family. Expenditure fin 
the rites for deceased relations, and on other 
domestic ceremonies, is equally lavish and reck- 
less. The people think that the customs of the 
country and their own social position in the 
community require a lavish expenditure on such 
occasions, an expendituni out of all proportions to 
their means. The poor son of well-to-do parents 
considers that ho is bound to spend as much as 
his parents did before him on similar occasions. 
Thfi proisperoiis son of poor parents considers that 
he can prove his wealth only by spending beyond 
his means. In the result, both run into debt 
which hangs like a millstone round their necks 
for years and sometimes for life. 

Another and perha ps nearly as serious a cause of 
indebtedness is the litigious habit of the people. 
However embarrassed a man may be, he seems 
always to find money for a- law suit. In many 
cixses large sums • have been raised among tbe 
tenants to resist enhancements of rent or other 
legal proceedings affecting their interests. The 
number of rent, revenue, and criininal cases, in the 
great majority of which the parties belong to the 
peasant class, has steadily increased of late years. 
Most of this litigation is of the most trivial 
nature, and such as can be easily settled by the 
village elders if referred to them. But the parties 
often take a vicious delight in dragging their 
adversaries to courts. The litigious instincts of 
the {)eop]c are fostered by a horde of touts and 
agents, and often by half educated miikhtarsj who 
throng the purlieus of courts. 

From courts to corrupt officials there is a 
natural transition. The corruption of the menial 
and subordinate class is another prolific source of 
ogricultural indebtedness. Most of these petty 
officials and underlings levy blackmail not only 
when they visit a village but whenever tbe 
villagers have any business to transact with them. 
The amount extorted varies according to their 
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rapacity and the paying capacity of the villagers. 
The police are reputed to be the greatest oHenders 
in this respect. On, the occurrence of a case of 
murder or culpable homicide in a village, a dis- 
honest investigating officer may demand anything 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 5,000 as a bribe, according to 
the circumstances of the villagers. Tlie sum has 
to be hurriedly raised by subscription or by a loan 
from a sowcar^ and many victims of such black- 
mail *sell out their property before they 
can entirely repay the loan. The subordinates of 
other departments do not enjoy the same opportu- 
nities for extortion, because they do not possess 
tlie same extensive powers as the police officials. 
iJut many of them do not lag far behind the 
police in greed and rapacity, and their petty annual 
exactions amount to a consideralde sum in the 
aggregate. 

It has been well said that the moral tone among 
the officials cannot be superior to that prevailing 
among the people, from whom they are recruited. 
So long as the people are willing to give bribes, 
they are sure to meet with some bribe-takers ; 
and so long as the officials continue to demand 
and enforce the payment of bribes, they are*sure 
to find a certain number of people willing 
to pay, A dishonest people thus encourage 
corruption among officials, and corrupt officials 
foster and keep up the vice among the people. I'he 
two classes thus act and react on each other and 
perpetuate the vice. 

Another fruitful cause of indebtedness is the 
pi’essure of the population on the soil. But the 
increase of population is not so rapid or universal 
as is generally supposed. The population of the 
Province of Agra, for instance, rose from .50 -j to 
.34|,and that of Oudh from 11} to 12] millions 
of souls during the twenty years preceding 
the census of 1891. The census of 1901, however, 
showed that, except in some parts where there 
was a slight increa.se, the population either 
remained practically stationary or actually de- 
clined during the ton years succeeding 1891. This 
was no doubt due to the prevalence of famine and 
plague over large areas during that decade. The 
increase in population may thus bo checked by 
natural calamities but it is not kept down in India, 
as it is in France, from prudential considerations. 
The agriculturalist generally takes no heed of the 
number of hungry mouths he brings into the 
world. 

On the other hand, there has been no appreci- 
able increase in agricultural produce in India for 
many years past. Thus, while population goes on 
increasing appreciably in favourable years, there 


is no corresponding increase in tlie produce of 
land. 

The produce, moreover, fluctuatos according to 
seasons, and tins irrognlaiity of a. peasant’s income 
is another cause of his in<lebt(‘dness. As is well 
known, agriculture is tlie most uncertain of all 
indu.stries. It is primarily dopeiidont on tlie 
amount n«id scasonablene-s of the annual rainfall, 
vVliich is very precaiious in many parts of the 
country. A tenant may have the liest of lands 
he may plough and prepare it thoroughly, lui 
may procure and sow the best seed, the seed may 
germinate satisfactorily, but the rains may fail at 
a critical period and the young crop may dry up 
.and wither away for want of moisture, (k-, even 
after the crops have ripener^, a hailstorm or Hood 
may burst upon them any day and carry .ajvay 
the fruits of the cultivator’s labour in a few 
moments. The crops are exposed to many other 
disasters, siudi as a spell of fierce sunshine, a day or 
two of exceptionally heavy rain or frost, the depre- 
dations dbmmitted by locusts and many otlier 
insects resulting in blight or rust, the rav.ages of 
wild animals, such ‘as, the wild boar and the ante- 
lope or even .of the common pan ot.^. These are 
some of the many risks to which the crops are 
exposed, and any one of them is sufficient to des- 
troy them. The tenant thus depri\'(*d of his 
livelihood natuiaily runs into debt. 

indebtetlness fk .also oncourajjed by incroasijd * 
facilities for borrowing conseijumit on :v rise in the 
value of land and on the increase in the nuiiibiu' 
of money-lenders. Ov\irig to rise in prices, the 
value of proprietary as well as cultivatory riglits 
on land has largely increased of late yea is. Tlie ^ 
• Pax Jbitanniea has contrihuted to enhance the 
value of land and with it the peasr.nt’s fem])tation 
to plunge into unnecessary debt. He lias found 
out that his credit has expanded and tliat lu) can 
raise a much larger loan on the secinity of his 
laiid or his rights in land. In actcordanee with 
the law^ of supply and demand, the number of 
money-lenders has increased in proporlion to tlio 
rise in the price of land, and they outvie one 
another in luring the peasants. 

Indebtedness is perpetuated hy law in two 
ways. Firstly, limitation begins to run not only 
from the date on which a loan is contracted but 
also from the date of every new wiitten acknow- 
ledgment of R. Xlius, a debt may have remained 
unpaid for 50 years, and the creditor may have 
written it off his books. But if the debtor 
acknowledges it again in writing, the creditor gets^ 
a fresh period of limitation from the date of this 
acknowledgment, ^ 
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Secondly, an heir is legfllly liable for his ances- 
tor’s debts at least to the exte»it of the property 
inherited from the ancestor. This is an ancient 
and indigenous law of the country, and a soji 
considers ,it an act of filial piety to repay the 
debts contracted and left un]>aid by his father 
and cheerfully devotes himself to that ]>urpose. 

It is not suggested that tlujse laws are unjust. 
They are justifiable on general grounds but in 
practice they epfuate somewhat harshly on the 
poor tenants And in the second case often result 
in the sins of an extravagant father being visited 
on his innocent progeny. 

So much for the causes of indebtedness. Let 
us now consider what lias been and what still 
remains to b(3 done tv alleviate the misery caused 
by it. 

One of the chief remedies is the .spread of educa- 
tion among the people. (If coni se, it os not an 
infallible remed}', and it cannot lie predict e<l with 
certainty that tlie Indian peasant, when educated, 
will give up indiscriminate boriowing.* Still we 
may be sure that he wdll no longer remain at 
the mercy of the village shiy locks to tho extent 
that he IkS at* present. 

Education is however a s1o\v and expensive 
remedy. It will take several ^cmeiations to filter 
through and reach the ma.sses, and it will rcijuiic 
a lot of expenditure to make it free and cornpul- 
fioyy and thus pface it within the reach of all class- 
es of people. It will be too expensive to start 
schools in every village, and even if they aio 
started, they will not attract all the boys of a 
school going ago unless education is made both fieo 
and compulsory. Jhit it is ilouhtle.'^s desirable to 
adinit inci easing numb(;rs to the henefits of edu-< 
cation and to encourage its spieiid as Imich as 
pos.sible. 

The people generally fight shy of secular schools. 
But they are often willing to rec-oive instruction 
at the hands of their religious ministers in tem- 
ple.s and mosques. One of tlie cheape.st and best 
methods of populirizing education should, th(*re- 
fore, bo to arrange for tlie payment of small allow- 
ances to competent religious teachers in every 
important temple or moMpie j\nd to entrust them 
with the duty of collecting and instructing^ the 
boys residing in the neigbbourbood. This monthly 
allowance can in many cases he raised by 
Rub.scri[)tion among the villigets, nruf where it may 
not 1)0 found possible to raise it entirely by local 
subscriyitions, it may be supyileinented by a small 
grant in aid from tho State. A zealous teacher 
can make almost every villager (willing to learn) 
to jytteqd tho tgjnple for an hour ov two daily and 


to learn the three It’s, there. 

Extravagance on occasions of rejoicing and 
mourning can he checked in^re by example than 
precept. Tho principal hoj)e of reform in this 
direction lies in tho example to bo set and the 
restraining inlluence to be exercised by the leaders 
of each caste among the y>eople. For this yjurpose 
eveiT cluster of villages ought to have a pnnchiyal^ 
which should fix scal(3S of ex})enses for marriages 
and funerals and other ceremonies varying witli 
a .sliding scale according to tho income of each 
family. An influential pmichaytd should have 
no dilllculty in yiorsuading I’efractory iiidividuals 
to confoirn to the scale y)! escribed by it. . 

Jjitigionsness is best combated by insisting th.Vj" 
petty suits wdll not be diaggcnl to tlie courts at 
Jieadquartcrs. All money suits not exceeding, 
.say, Us. If) or ‘JO in valuation can l e dealt with 
by a ynnehnyat or village council of elders. These 
men can bo cJio.sen ironi a gioup of villages and 
constituted into an honorary bench for the delu- 
sion of petty suits both civil and ciimirial. The 
Honorary Munsills and Honorary Magistrates 
in Briti.sh India dispo.se of a large volume of petty 
litigntion annually, and the rough and ready 
justice ndmiiiistered by tlami saves the parties 
considei'jihle expense and trouble. Tliese honorary 
function:ii ie.s do not sometimes inspire confidence 
w’hen sitting .singly. But when they constitute 
benches, their joint decisions are generally im- 
p.aitial and command yniblic confidence. So there 
is safety in numbers. 

Bribery ivS to be checked by improving chiefly 
the police and revenue establish merits. The 
recruitment of ofiicials reijuires careful suyier- 
\i.sion. Tho higlicr grade appointments in all 
departments should bo reservwl for men of 
superior uni vei^ity qualifications belonging to 
w’ell-to do cla.s.sos. Exyieritmce in British India 
has e.stablished that both the executive and 
judicial services liave improved in integrity 
enormously since they were filled by graduates 
from the univer.^ities. inferior posts which are 
not sufiicieiitly attractive for griiduates should be 
reserved for lUidei graduates ns far as pos.sible. 

Other strong incentives to honest work are the 
fear of punishment and the hope of adequate 
reward. Officials of all gi ades proved to be guilty 
of corruption should be punished severely, so that 
their example may act as a deterrent to others. 
On the other liand, honest wwk should be 
rew^avded with adequate and frequent promotions. 

Tlie pressure of population on the soil is to be 
relieved by encouragement of emigi-ation from 
dense to sparsely populated pp-rts of the country. 
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The concessions (jflcred to now settlors sliould be 
substantial and even liberal, so as to [)rove resdly 
attractive to intending emigrants 11 : ilf- hearted 
measures do not achieve this object, for the 
migratory instinct is very weak in the Irnlian, 
and all his prejudices tend to keep him at home. 
When ho leaves his homo, he loses the sympathy 
and support of his neighbourn and caste- follows, 
the sei\ices of the family priest and the protection 
of the local deities. In order to compensate him 
f jr those losses, he must bo assured of advanl.ages 
at least as substantial as those ohbred by the 
Punj-ib Government some 3 ears ago to settlers in 
^e ne^ district of EyiLll[)ur. 

There is much room for improvement in the 
produce of land. It is not half as Inge in India 
as in some of tlie European (countries, where 
agriculture is (•i)nducted on scientific principles. 
Tims whihi vvlieat lieie yields 10 bushels an am-e 
on an average, in England the pioduce is 28, in 
Germany 18, and in France 17 bushels. Th^? 
Indian pioduco can be increased by a larger and 
more scientific use of tlio ddlerent manures. Tim 
researches of Dr. Voelcker, the emiiumt ^gii- 
cultural expert deputed by the Britisii •(ri)vern- 
ment some ^e.irs ago to investigate and report on 
Indian agriculture, proved that cowdung is one of 
the b( 3 st manures for the Indian soil. Instead, 
however, of being used for manuring pm poses, it 
is almost exclusively used as fud. This means an 
enormous waste, which must be cheeked if agri- 
culture is to be improved. The su[)ply of fuel 
wood c.an be increased by planting more hiihal 
and other suitable trees on itk-ar and other un- 
culturable lands. Night soil and bones, which 
science has proved to be most valuable manures, 
are also scarcely used by the Indian agriculturist 
outside large cities. 

The produce of land can be increased likewise 
by the employment of modern ploughs. The 
Indian plough is the most primitive of its kind. 
It is made principally of wood, because iron was 
too expensive for common use in tlie old da 3 s. 
But iron has since cheapened considerably and 
outers largely into the composition of modern 
ploughs. A modern plough such as that used at 
the agricultural demonst ation farm at Cawnpore 
is by no means an expensive luxury tor temu ts, 
and its use is calculated to increase agricultural 
produce appreciably. 

Again, agricultural produce depends to a large 
extent on the quantity of water used to iirigate 
the soil and crops. The pioduce is genorailly 
doubled or trebled by proper irrigation. The 
Indian soil is irrigated mostly from wells iu 


firimifetvo fnsjiion. With tiie introduction of suita- 
ble ^jumping lUacliiiiery fitted to wells, rivers, or 
reservoirs, a considerable saving can be eiJectod 
in human labour and the iirig.itional opeuitions 
gradually rt volutioiiized. 

The prerariousnes.', of the agricultural industry 
can he ’iriitig.ited chiefly by staengthening the 
r}ots’ financial condition. Sudden or cvxecssive 
enii incemerits of their rents should lie avoided :ind 
prohibited by law. The law in Biitisb India at 
prcfeont pioliibits thorn in tlie case of occupancy 
tenants but not in other cases 

The consti'uction oftan.ds, ro.-orvoirs, and ptu)ca 
wells should be eitiiei umhu-takon by tlu* Sb^to and 
big Zainind irs, or assist'd by Sbate .aid and en- 
cour;igements. The introduction of uiodc'rn 
imideinents of liusbaiidry and iriigation sliould 
also be 43 .ucoiiraged by the State. The people 
have read.il) adopted the iron sugauiane pi ess 
in the western districts of the [Jriitcd Provinces, 
where tlm^ancient stone KoUni has been entiiady 
superseded. Tliis shows that once the people are 
convinced that luc^epi ini])lenicnts ai’e equally 
advantageous, tl»(;y will no longer •liesitato to 
adopt tliem, Tboir disinclination to use them is 
soiiietimos due to the fact that modern impli nients 
cannot be easily repaired if broken or damaged. 
The remedy lies in the introduction of elementary 
technical educatiifii by the estaWishment of on§ 
or two schools for the artisan classes in each dis- 
trict. When there are trained hi udcsmitlis ready to 
repair the modern implements locally, they will lx* 
eagerly sought after and wide!) emplo)ed by the 
cultivators. 

, The cultivator in other countries is seldom 
altogether dependent on agriculture. When the 
crops fall, ho turns his hand to some other 
industry and thereb}" ekes out his livelihood. Tlie 
plantation and sale of fuel woo<l, the conservancy 
and supply of rnanuro, the rcaiing of poultry, 
dairy work, fiuit growing and cattle breeding ni'e 
some of the industi ies wdnch can bo easily and 
advantageously combined with farming in India. 

Rigidity in rent and leveniie collectiuns is to 
be avoided chief! > by impressing upon all revenue 
oliicials the necessity of promptly reporting all 
ngricflltural calamities which necessitate sus- 
pensions of rent or revenue. These should be 
freel}^ gianted*Jis soon as they are ascertained to 
be really necessary. Elasticity is essential in 
revenue collections, and when revenue is postponed 
or remitted by the State owing to these calamities, 
care should be taken to see tljatthe corresponding 
amount of rent is also postponed or remitted by 
Zamindars^at the same time, in “order that the 
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tenants may be relieved an^ benefited to the same 
extent as the Zamindars. • 

When a tenant falls into arrears* w»th his rer^t, 
there are several sources of relief open to him. 
His landlord may temporarily oveilook his 
default. The village Bania always waiting for his 
opportunity may advance him sufficient •money to 
enable him to tide over his difficulties. Or, if the 
tenant can ofler adequate security, he may secure 
a loan from the Government for specified produc- 
tive purposes, such as the purchase of seed or 
cattle, or the construction of a well or dam or 
reservoir. These agricultural advances made by 
the British Government are known as takJcavi(\nd 
the liberal manner in^which the Government comes 
to Jjhe rescue of hundreds of tliousands of peasants, 
specially in times of scarcity or famine, is a matter 
of common knowledge and thankfulness: These 
advances are given at other times also, but in 
ordinary seasons the grant of takkavi is hedged 
round by too many restrictions. Too much 
enquiry is made regarding the securit}’^, too many 
domears have sometimes to i)©*paid to subordinate 
officials, andt there is often too much delay in 
obtaining the money ; and when the time for 
repayment comes, the money is realized by tho 
subordinate collecting staff with too much strict- 
ness. These defects in the systenf of iakkmi distri- 
bution and collection in norrrffil years must be 
rectified before it can be generally acceptable or 
advantageous to peasants. But the amount 
which the State can advance ns t ikkavi in orJinar}' 
years is after all limited. Tho State has its own 
fixed charges to meet every year, and it is beyond 
the means of the richest of Governments to* 
relieve all the financial needs of their tenantry. 
Credit is a necessity of agricultural life which 
can be supplied by banking institutions only. The 
functions of Government oven in the department 
of agricultural relief are after all not co-extensive 
with those of a bank. It is for banking institu- 
tions to relieve the ever-present financial needs of 
the peasantry. But the existing ordinary banks 
are too few and far between and too wealthy to come 
to the ryots’ rescue. To them the trouble and 
labour involved in dealing with a peasant’s fi|)pli- 
cation for a small loan of, say, five rupees is the 
same as is required to complete a loan of Rs. 500, 
but their profit from the forpier ftansaotion is 
infinitesimal as compared with that to be obtained 
from tho latter. The result is, that the ordinary 
bank does no business with the ryot, and the 
Matter has to content himself with that oldest of 
Indian institutions, the village Mahajan. The 
activities of this gentleiqap thus have t^ejr bene- 


ficial as well as evil aspect. He often serves 'h 
useful purpose in the villqge economy. Being 
on the spot, he is naturally best acquainted with 
the actual needs of tho peasants in his neighbour- 
hood, and he is nearly always ready to advance 
money in the minute doses in whicli it is required 
by them, lie naUirally charges a high rate of 
interest owing to the risk he runs on .account of 
tho irnpecuniosity of liis customeis. fiut he 
generally goes too far, and unlike the banks ho 
often takes a mean advantage of the helplessness 
of his debtors. He becomes a usurer and ends by 
ousting the pensfuitsfrom their lands and acijuiiing 
them all for himself by means both fair and foitf.^ 
The British Government has undertaken special 
legislation to save the poor peasants from the 
Mahajan’s elutehos in two ways. In the first 
place, where tlie rates of interest charged by the 
m(5ney lenders aro found to be exceptionally high, 
the Government has disallowed th(Mn by special 
^aws and directed that the interest decreed by 
courts .should he reasonable Tiius two of the 
higher (iburts in the Punjab latol}' leduced a money 
lencier’s interest from 36 to Iti per cent, per 
annum. * This latter rate is about as high as can 
be reasonably admitted or decreed by courts. 
Secondly, in ))arts of British India, where ngri- 
eulturnl indebtedness has grown to be a serious 
evil and where the land has already or is about to 
pass largely either by sale or usufructuary moit- 
gage from the peasants into the so?c/i;arfi’ hands, 
the Government has remedied the evil by curtail- 
ing tho peasant’s right to alienate his land. The 
Punjab Land Alienation Act was passed with this 
object in 1900. It was followed by the Bundel- 
khand Encumbered Estates Act in the United 
Provinces. Both these Acta invalidate indis- 
criminate alienation.s of land made in favour of 
money lenders and provide for the clearance of 
existing encumbrances by compromise with 
creditors. They leave enough power with the 
tenant to enable him to raise the money required 
for his actual wants hut ^deprive him of the 
further credit which acts as a temptation for extra- 
vagant borrowing and which ultimately lands him 
in ruin. This legislation has undoubtedly bene- 
fited the agricultural classes. It has set thou- 
sands of indebted tenants on their legs and saved 
them from penury and absolute ruin. 

The third and largest measure for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness adopted by the British 
Government still remains to be discussed. It is 
the organisation of agricultural banks or co- 
operative banking societies founded on the mtxlel 
of people’s banks in Central Europe. As, staled in 
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a foreign office report, “ they are based upon the 
principle of self-help and aim at developing habits 
of thrift in the peoyle by providing a profitable 
moans of investment for their savings, while they 
seek to put down usury by the facilities which 
they afford for obtaining loans at a reasonable 
rate of interest.” They bring tlio advantages of 
joint-stock banks within the reach of the peasant 
depositor and borrower of petty sums. 

The^rinciple of co-operative credit societies was 
first formulated by Schulze and Raiffiesen in Ger- 
many in 1840, when the first village bank was open- 
ed in the village of Flam nersf eld. They made it an 
essential condition of membei'ship that none but 
■^oSG possessing a high reputation for honesty and 
just dealing should be admitted as members of 
the bank. The bank’s shares were worth about 
Ks. 50 each, payable in instalments sp»‘ead over a 
year, and the total capital did not gencirally (ixcoed 
Rs. 2,000. Funds were obtained from the sale? of 
shares, from savings, and from a small entrance 
fee paid by each now member. The membeis 
were jointly responsible for any lo.ss occasioned by 
a defaulting member ; so they took good care to sec 
that no one obtained a membership who waSi^not 
of good repute. . The bank confined its operations 
to a small well-defined local area, and it engaged 
ill none of the ordinary operations of a bank except 
giving out loans to its own members and receiv- 
ing their savings. These loans were given tor 
productive purposes only and for terms not exceed- 
ing one year. They were repayable by instal- 
ments, and punctuality in their payment was 
insisted on, defaulting members being liable to 
summary removal. All profits were carried to 
the reserve fund which was not divisible among 
the members under any circumstances. It the 
bank failed, the re.servo fund was to be pre- 
sented to some local charity. No speculation 
was allowed, no dividends were paid to luembers, 
and no salaries allowed to the directors. The 
first bank was so prosperous that it hoon found 
many imitators, and by 1890, theni were not 
less than 2,000 similar banks established through- 
out Germany. Mes.srs. Luzzati and R.ayneri 
introduced co-operative agricultural banks with 
slight modifications in Italy and France respec- 
tively, and they have since proved an oipial, if 
not a greater, succe.ss in both those countries. 
Kneouraged by those successe.s, the (lovcrnmont 
of India parsed the Go operative Societies Act 
in 1904, authorising the establishmci.t of these 
banks in India, and registrars of co-operative 
societies were appointed in the various provinces 
in the following years to oiganise and eiicoiiiage 


the establishment of banks. The number of 
co-operative banks establi.shed in the various 
provinces of British India has increased from 
8;}2 in 190(? to 14,500 in 1913-14, with 
661,859 inembei’s and a capital , of Rs. 
4,64,27,842. As remarked by the Government 
of India : — 

The devolopmcnt of the co oporaiivo credit move- 
iiient has been much more rapid than was expected, and 
the rate of progress has been well maintained. The 
figures are a satisfactory indication of irtcreasing conii- 
dcncc in the societies, and the fact is to bo welcomed as 
an indication that the experimental stage is left behind. 
The valu(3 of non>ollicia] asHistaiice has beon fully esta- 
blished and there appears to bo no doubt that the principle 
of co-operation will eventually, as in other countsies, be 
extended to productive and distributive societies to the 
great benefit of the agricultural pbpnhition. 

• 

It is to be hoped that the rural agency of these 
co-operative societies will also bo freely utilized 
for the introduction of universal elementary 
education, the organisation of technical education 
and 1 ural Sanitation, and the improvement of the 
exi.sting antiijuated methods of agriculture. 

The progress alread5' made by the co-operative 
movement is a most satisffictory feature of modern 
Indian administration, and once it lias taken 
firm root and successfully developed throughout 
the countiy, it wijl confer lasting benefits on the 
rural population jand constitute ^ the ^best and 
most satisfactory solution of the groat problem 6t 
their indebtedness. 


JEHANGIR AND THE LITTLE CHILDREN/ 

HY 

MR. P. SRSHADRl, M.A. 


One day, through crowded streets of fair Lahore 
Royal Jehangir pns.sed in pomp; from far 
And near, the singing people poured ; minar 
And mosiiue and towering arch and column boro 
The gayest signs of festival. He wore 

A kindly, smiling look and beamed his grace 
U[>oii the humble crowd ; along th(' city’s ways. 
Thus passed the cav.alcmle. When lo I tho i‘oar 
Ami <lin suddenly ceased -the king got down 
His stately tn.sker, joining on the ground 
A knot ot lil.tlo ones absorbed in pi. * 13 % , 

And loud exclahned, “ho wished lie wove a.s gay, 
His life were such a simple, stainless i*ound 
( )f joy, without the weighty^ cares of crown.’' 

The incident is moritioned in Manuoci's iStoria de 
Mogot . ^ 



THE TOAD’S POINT OF ViPW 

BY J. CHAKTRES MALONY, I.O.S. 


T is an eerie pastime to speculate as to what 
people will think of us a hundred years 

hence. Of ninety-nine point nine per cent, 
of us as personal entities they will not 
think at all, bgt they are fairly sure to think of 

• the stirring times in which we lived, to tell how 
the unconquerable spirit of the Briton smashed 
the arrogance of the (lerman, and all the rest of 
it. We do the same ourselves : we speak of the 
stout old sea dogs who humbled the might of 
Spain in the spacioiA days of groat Elizabeth, of 
theYhin red line of heroes against which Napoleon 
shattered his splendid armies. Yet in rehition to 
the sea dogs and to the “ thin rod line,” our point 
of view is that of the butterfly upon the road ; 
wo are the toads under the harrow of to«day, and 
one hundred years hence buttei flies will twitter 
complimentary things about us# We really know 
nothing of t|\e toad- like opinions of our great 
forbears. Charles Kingsley wrote a glorious saga 
of the struggle between Spain and England, ending 
in the Armada crash that njade England mistress 
of the seas ; Charles Lever portrayed almost as well 
the gallant me© of “ the Duke.” But in these 

‘splbndid books there is one fatal Haw ; iieither 
Kingsley nor Lever knew in the lea.st what the men 
who fought on the seas or in the Peninsula 
really thought. Kingsley knew what the end of 
the story would be ; he knew that Amyas Legh, 

• Will Coffin, Jack Brimblccombe, and the rest of, 
them, would vanquish Don Guzman. Lever saw 
Charles O’Malley riding into Paris before he 
set Charles’ feet towards the battle. Amyas Lcgh 
and Charles O’Malley did not share this happy fore- 
knowledge ; what would one not give to know 
exactly what they tliought of their ciiances befoie 
the great issue was joined. We have so little first- 
hand information about all this sort of thing • we 
thrill as King Harry incites his English “ once 
more into the breach,” but we forget that these 
glorious words wore really uttered by a man who 
know that Harry would come out of the breach 
scatheless. There must be some literature that 
expresses what men’s hopes ami fears* really wei’e, 
not what their successors imagine them to have 
been. The best sample readily available is to be 
found in Carlyle’s transcript of Frederick’s corres- 
{»ondonce with his sister, “ Shrill Wilhelmina.” We 
picture to ourselves the grey gaunt llohenzollern 
bending Europe "to his iron will ; Carlyle loses 


himself in dithyrambs over his dubious hero’s 
steadfast resolve, over the unflinching calm ^ith 
which he trod his self-chosen road of “ gloire^ 
Yet Carlyle recalls that mention of “ fflowe ” 
soon v.inishes from F redorick’s letters, and in truth 
the great land -robber’s correspondence with his 
bister shows him, (for Frederick in his letters 
appears unconscious of liis own might}' genius), to 
be a man of like passions with other men. Jlo 
ran aw.ay from his first fight, “ vanished through' 
the horn-gale of dreams.” ('arlyle poetically puts it : 
in despair lie relinquished command of his forces 
for several days and retired to his tent to die 
broken and dispirited ; liabitually be carried 
poison wherewith to end his own life, and from 
^lis letters one may infer that he would in all 
probability have used it one day or other save for 
the shrill encouragements of Wilhelmina. 

A^number of books will be written about this 
war after* it is ended ; one good book about the 
war, while it is in progress, is probably worth any 
dozen of those yet to be. For the war is not at 
an end ; we hope wo shall win, we are confident 
that wo shall win, but we have not won yet. So 
there is a fascination in Pat McGills’ “Great Piibh,”* 
a book written in the thick of it all by an Irish, 
navvy gifted with u touch of genius. It is a 
formless sort of thing : it has neither the breath- 
stopping power of Crane’s, “Ked Badge of Courage,” 
nor the polish of Ian Hay’s much belauded* “ First 
Hundred Thousand.” But it is more real than 
either. Crane wrote from the outside, he knew 
what the answer would be when he started to set 
down his riddle on paper ; Hay, though ho has 
actually borne a good deal of the battle’s brunt, 
write.s like the literary artist, not like the rough 
and tumble lighting man. Hay’s characters are 
Kiplingesque, personages who fascinate the young 
and exasperate the middle aged. His subalterns 
are so smart, so respectful, and disciplined; they are 
so callow when they begin, so competent when 
they finish. His sergeants are monuments of 
grizzled wisdom ; his men mechanical mysteries 
of cheorfuliies.s. McGill gives us all the dirt and 

* The Great Push.” Patriok Mao Gill (Herbert 

Jenkins). 

t “ The Day of Wrath,” Louis Traoy ' (W. & R. 

Cbambers),^ 

f “ Tho Passion for Life.” Joseph Hocking (R. T. 

S. Bouverie Bt), 
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discomfort of tho trenches, the moments of breuth- 
less blundering struggle, alternating with limes of 
comparative safety •when eveiybody seems more 
interested in trying to find something to eat thsin 
in trying to slay his oneniy. He and his comrades 
get a store of champagne and drink it just before 
a scrap ; Chez Kipling they would have become 
gloriously intoxicated and liave done ama/ang 
deeds derring do. McOill and his comrades 
light neither better nor worsci for their champagne ; 
it ie:dly takes a lot of clianipagne to upset a 
navvy. They ai’e not certain that tliey aiv going 
to win, they don’t .seem to caie very inncli wliether 
^ley individually win or lose ; tiiey are tiiere to 
n^ht, and that is all tliere is to it. Tt is a bit of 
real realism, not ‘‘ arti.stic; ” realism. 

Mr. Tracy’s “ Day of Wratli ” t is a fair sample 
of the average war book. It is readable , we have 
a lovely heroine in distress, a miraculously com- 
petent English captain, a duly brutal and over- 
bearing Gorman ditto, beastly German soldiers^ 
witty cockney Tommies. Of course tho captain 
and his lady love win through, and the curtain 
falls to the sound of mariiage bells, ft is not a 
had pot-boilur ; would that the Huns \vere*such 
fools us they are therein depi(!ted. 

The worth of Mr. Hooking’s Passion 
for Life ” + lies in a little patch of incidental ugly 
truth. Mis hero, a rising bai’ristei suddenly smitten 
with some mysterious malady, letiros to Cornwall 
to Unger out iiis last few months. There .ai e possi- 
bilities of introspection here, although the situa- 
tion is scarcely novel. Hut Mr. Hocking specilily 
abandons these possibilities, and seds Ijis face 
towards a happy ending. The ending duly comes 
by a stage operation, after some liundiods of pages 
wherein tho hero tracks down, discum lits, generally 
speaking “ strafes,” some apparently demented 
German spies. As a stoiy the book is mud, but 
Mr. Lethbridge, the rich Kon-Conformist ladical 
mine-owner, and tho Cornish })eo]>U! of St. Issa, 
are j>crsonages that claim a certain respectful 
attention. Mr. Lethbcidgcj natiiially cannot 
conceive of going to war on such a tlimsy excuse as 
that of keeping faith with Belgium. To him “ it 
would be a crime ” if wo came in. “ Besides it 
would be bad policy. Germany’s trade A\ill he 
stagnated, and we shall bo able to get it. If wo 
get embroiled, Americ.i will .steal tb<' ti-.ide of tlio 
world.” Probably there are a many w ho think with 
Falstalf “ honour !! what is it But the intelligent 
Mr, Lethbridge is quite incapable of under.standing 
that this war is a simple business proposition. 
If Qermany had downed France, England’s turn 
would have followed as the night follows the day. 


^lobert BLitchioid expounded this, even foretell- 
ing accurately tlio attack on Belgium, live or six 
3 'oars ago. J-jut Mr. Letlibridge glories in our 
impotence, “ We iiave no army worth calling an 
army, and 1 thank God loi it.” When we are 
attacked, ho is sure that ‘The countiy will refuse to 
respond.” “A sohlier in this c.onutry is looked 
upon as a kind of legalised murderer ; you sc.aicely 
ever lind a conscientioiis Melliodi.st becoming a 
.soldier. 1 would rather see a son of mine di‘ad 
tlian a soldiei-.” W'lien his son joins up, Mr. 
Lethhiidge disinheiits him, witli angiy protests 
th.it this war will ijiei ease taxation. Better be con- 
quered by Germ.iny than pay extja taxes. As to 
the peo])le, “ What ! we go for sajers ; do'dnt you 
belie\ e it.” “ They (juite agreed that we sliould 
li.ave to see it tliiough, only some one idse must 
see it through. All of tliem Iiad a kind of feeling 
that tliey* would lower themselves in the social 
grade if they donmal the King’s uniform.” Now 
if these wjie the utterances of a recruiting pamph- 
leteers one miglit disregard them as the ordinary 
stock-in-trade exaggeration. But Mr. Hocking is 
a Cornish man, a NOfn-Conformist, a faiily well 
known radical jjoliticiaii. He does not comment 
on these utterances, he does not approve them, he 
sets them down coldly as illustrative of the spirit 
that exists, or that wais brought into being by 
radicalism and mejLliodism. The conclusion seems 
obvious. Professional radicalism (all * lights atrtl 
no duties), Chadband piety (long praters and 
plenty of ssind in the sugar), were tw'o cankers 
eating away the soul of England. If this war 
cuts out these cankers, England, as a whole, will 
have gained, no matter liow" much every individual 
'family in the country may ! ave lost. 

WORSHIP. 

UV JtOBY UATXA. 

Some f'ldl TlifO, Master, 

OIliui'M null Thee Fiiend : 

In tijoir liihtiKi.er 

Cjiruee orhuceeur lend. 

Sonic call Hice Parent, 

Othera call Thee Spouse: 

Their Ioac inherent 
* To perteetion rouHO. 

^Whatii’cr ih nearest 

Tg> the iiiiiioBt iicarfc, * 

Whato’or is dearebt, 

That to us Thou art. 

Thee Masterliest, ^ 

Friendliest of all, 

Thee Parontliost, 

Spoubelioht w'e caM. 
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MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DATTA' 

BY MB. SHUMBU OHBNDEU BEY. 

(Continued from the last Numhir,) 


When Michael Madhusudiiri found that he had 
another mouth to feed, he thought it ftecessary 
for him to work harder than he used to do before, 
when he had only himself to take oire of. 
Fortunately fbr him, he was about this time 
offered the Assistant Editorship of the AthemEuni, 
a well-known Madras journal ; and as the offer 
was quite to his liking, he did not hesitate to 
accept it. The chief editor hud known Michael 
Madhusudan from betore, and he was, therefore, 
very glad to have him for his colleague. The 
two editors worked in sweet concert, and the 
journal rose high in public esteem. Madhusudan 
continued to edit it for long, and, seme time 
after, when the chief editor went home, he left 
the sole charge of the journal in the haifds of his 
assistant, and, as was expected, the latter exe- 
cuted the charge so very cleverly and well that 
the journal came to be more and more appreciated 
by the reading public, with the result that the 
range of its circulation was widened to some 
extent. 

But Michael Madhu’s literary Ikbours were not 
•confined to *jourifalism ; he now and then courted 
the Muse of poetry and wrote verses. This 
he had commenced to do while he was in his 
teens, and as a matter of fact, like his great 
prototype Milton, he was a poet when he was 
in his eleventh or twelfth year. But as he 
held his mother-tongue in disesteem bordering • 
on contempt, he courted the English Muse and 
indited English poetry. But before his twenty- 
third year he had not formally appeared before 
the public in that character. In that year he 
brought out a little volume of poetry which con- 
tained among others his well-known poem called 
“ The Captive Lady.” That poem was evidently 
wiitten after his marriage with Henrietta, for as 
the opening lines show, that in composing it he 
drew his inspiration from her, just as Vidyapati 
had drawn his inspiration from the Mitjjiila 
princess, Lachmi Devi. At that time, as before it, 
the poet was not above want. But though his 
inateriaf condition was the very i;everse of prosper- 
ous, still he enjoyed peace and comfort in the 
company of his beloved wife. Indeed, Love — 
pure divine Love — had taken entire possession of 

* Condonaed from a sketch prepared for Natesan & 

Co.’e '** Biographies Eminent Indian Series.” 


his heart, and, in the sweet enjoyment thereof, ho 
seemed to have forgotten how the world was going 
with him. Passionate lover that he was, he did 
not care a straw that Fortune had withheld her 
smile from him. As the opening lines of “ The 
Captive Lady,” referred to above, finely let u.s 
into the state of his mind at the time, and the 
manner in which he contended against the 
adverse condition in which he lay, we deem H' 
proper to quote them here. The passage runs as 
follows : — 

Oh ! beautiful Inspiration when 

Bhe fills the poet's breast, her fairy shrioc, 

•Woo’d by melodious worship ! welcome then 
Tho’ ours the home of Want, 1 ne’er repine ; 

« Art thou not there, e’en thou, a prioless gem and 

[mine ? 

Life hath its dreams to beautify its scene, 

And sun light for its desort, but there be 
Hione softer in its store of brighter sheen 
Thau Love — than gentle Love and thou ti mo 
Art that sweet dream mine own in glad reality ! 

Though bitter be the eoho of the tale 

Of my youth’s wither’d spring I sigh not now, 

For I am as a tree when some sweet gale 

Doth 8 ‘.veep away the sere loaves from each bough 

And wake far greener oharins to re-adorn its brow. 

As 1 have observed above, love had taken 
entire possession of his heart, and be seemed to 
have forgotten the ‘ withered spring' of his youth. 
In fact, the beginning of love is generally sweet, 
but its onward progress is not always very plea- 
sant. In the case of our hero, however, his love 
to his wife never sufiered a change for the worse ; 
it was always at its full and knew no ebbing. But 
as his income was not all that could be wished, it 
was not unofton that he found married life some- 
thing like a burden to him. He tried hard to 
improve his material condition, b\it his efforts 
were not crowned with success. The world pre- 
sented a pleasant spectacle to him, but it was all 
false and meretricious. In the beautiful sonnet 
with which his “ Visions of the Past ” begins, he 
thus feelingly writes : — 

1 wept ! Bow oft, o world ! Ihy harlot smile 
Hath woo'd me from the fount, whose waters (low 
In beauty which dark Death will ne'er defile ; 

1 wept ! A prodigal once weeping sought ■ 

His father's breast and found love unforgot I 

But although deceived by the world, he was 
never deceived by his wife, who, ** fair without 
flaw,” always proved faithful to him. Her love 
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him was sincere, and it was ns sincerely recipro- 
crated by him. In £act, but for her, ho might 
have been a thorough-going pessimist, the world 
reproving, by the world reproved. But the pity of 
it is that with all his efforts and endeavours in 
that direction, he could never better his condition 
in life. Like the sweet poet of the ‘ Deserted 
YillagCj^ “ Poetry found him poor and kept him 
HO.” In his little Heng.ali poem on Self- Lament, 
which he contributed to the “ Tatwa Bodhini 
Patrika” somewhere in September 1 861, he regrets 
having allowed himself to be bound by the iron 
bond of Marriage, seeing thfit he utterly failed to 
Tlmke his condition easy an<l felicitous in a 
worldly point of view, even though ho tried to 
eke out his income from journalism and by 
teaching in the Madras University. When, at 
last, he found that Madras, which ho had 
so eagerly looked to for the betterment of Fiis 
fortune, did not prove favourable to his expec- 
tations, he thought of leaving it and returning to 
the land whence he had come ; and ns he was of 
a restless turn of mind, ho made no delay in exe- 
cuting the purpose of his heart. Accordinglif, in 
the opening month of the year 1 85(1, ho loft 
Madras with his wife, and in duo time arrived at 
the grand “ City of Palaces ” after a sojourn last- 
ing about eight years. 

nis RETURN TO CALCUTTA AND ( LERKRTTIP 
IN THE POLICE COURT. 

On landing in Calcutta, Michael .accompanied by 
hi.s wife drove direct to his paternal villa at Kid- 
derpore, but tho state of things which met his 
eyes there almost broke his heart. Both his 
father and mother had departed this wot Id, and 
the big house in which they lived, and in which 
he himself was reared up so very fondly, had 
passed into other hands ; and to add to this, the 
])roperty which his father had left behind him, 
and which he had longed for so very wistfully in 
his hour of need, — that property, too, did not fare 
better. Some of his Kidderpore friends had died, 
and as for those who were still in the land of the 
living, most of them could not or rather did not 
recognize him, and the few who did, carefully kept 
themselves aloof, seeing that he had renounced 
the religion of his forefathers and had become a 
regular ‘ sahih* with an English lady for the 
partner of his life. All these circumstances weighed 
very hard upon the heart of Michael Madhusudan, 
and firm though he was in his general character, 
h^ could not but heave a deep sigh and shed some 
bitter tears. When such was the state of his 
?pind^ he had no alternative left but to leave the 


place, dear as it was to him, with all its ])lensing 
associations. JJ.e, therefore, returned to Uidcutta', 
and calletl at tho house of his old fiieiul, Babu 
Gaurdas Basnek, a worthy gpiitlen>an wjio distin- 
guished himself in the Subfu-ditvite Execaitive 
Service. Gaurdas, kind and courteous .as ho w.as, 
gave a \farm reception to his frieial, who came 
almo.st as an unbidden guest, and in honour of his 
coining back to Calcutta, gave a dinner party at 
his house, in wliiTih were present hrnong othcis, 
Babu Digamhar Mitra, who w.as aftorwards laised 
to tho Peerage, and Babu Kishori Chaiid Miti’a, 
the junior Police Magistr.ate. 

While Michael Madhu.sudan was ei>joying 
himself at the hospitahh' Ix^avd of Gauidas, his 
friends knowing full wrdl his lost, less nature, A>iiu’o 
on the look-out as to how they might mak(‘ him 
settle in *Oalcutta for good. About tliis time the 
Hoad Clerkiliip at the F'olice Court liad fallen 
vacant, in consequence of its having been vacated 
by Dw.arkanath Mitia, who aftei wai ds rose to bo 
a Judge of the High (youi't. Micha(*l ^Madhusudan 
was induced to a^)ply for tb(i vacancy, 
and as tho Magistrate knew • very well 
what excellent stulf the applicant was made 
of, gladly appointed him to the post. But it 
was not long before MieJiaeJ Madlnisudau 
got a lift by being appointed Inteipreter to 
the Court. On *bcing so appointed* where l,^y 
his income wis appreciably augmented, he 
left the garden hou.se of ICishori Chand at 
Pikepara, and coining to Ckilcutia hiied the 
two-storeyed house No, 6, Ijowei* Chitpoio 
Road, and put up tliere with his wife. 

• The house Michael Mndhvsudan had rented on 
being appointed Court interpreter, lias obtained 
historic fame. It has a world of .associations 
connected with it. It was, in th.at pleasant abode 
that he laid bare the rich and vaiied tieasmes of 
his mind and m.ade his fiiemls and a.ssociates 
partake of them to their hearts’ content. Jn his 
‘ Reminiscences’ of l)is gifted friend, Gaurdas 
Basack thus says of the said House : — 

Mndhu was then living in a two-storeyed honso close 
to the Police Court on the eastern side of the Chitpore 
Rond. It was in this momorahle house that ho wi ote hia 
princlfial works — “ Sarnustha,” “ Tilottaina” and “ Meg- 
nadbadh.” Had Bengal been England, this house would 
bavo been purcjiat-ed and maintained bv the public for 
being visited by tho admirers of his genius. • 

Madhusudan’s literary activities commenced in 
1858. In that year he translated into English tho 
popular drama of “Ratnavali” at the earnest request 
of the Pikipara Rajas, Protnp Chandra and Tswar 
Chandra. The translation was ver^ well done, .so 
much so tlmt ev^n well-accomplished English m.op 
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were struck with the complete mastery which the 
translator ha<l gained over theij’Jnngu.agc, * The 
f.act of Michael Ma(ihusiuian\s having bpen 
induced fo translate “llatnavali” shows that he had 
commenced to look upon his mothor-tojigue with 
a feeling the very reverse of that wdn’ch ho enter- 
tained while he was in the llinflu College and 
.after. In fact, he h<‘nl by tiait time studied San-, 
skr^t to advnnti.ge, and liad also read some works 
in Bengali ; “aTul it appeared to him that he W'as 
well able to realise the boast he liad made to 
Piyari Ohand Mittoi’ some time back. 

The first fruit of this strong s(4f-confidence was 
“Sariwistha,” wbicli is a drama in five Acts. It is 
based on a w’ell-kncvvn Maliabharata story of the 
lunar prince, Y.ayati and his two wives. This king, 
.at fiist, married Devayani, daughter of the gi*eat 
Uishi Sukracharyvfi. Some time aftevj ho fell in 
love with the queen’s most beantifal haiidmni<l, 
the demon princess, Sarmistha, and married her in 
secret. On this unpleasant ne\vs cofiriing to the 
e.ars of the queen Devayani, she w’as aw fully en- 
raged both with the kinj^ahd liis newly marrical 
wife, and Iteing actuated by the^ feeling of revenge 
which is ahv.ays sweet to tlie female sex, gave no 
end of troubles to fiarniistha At last, at the 
instance of Rishi Sukracharyya himself, a reconci- 
liation took pla(;e betw’een tho'iival queens, and, 
•Sitrange t6 Kay,*the worthy son of Sarmistha, Purii, 
was nominated heir to the throne. Thus, to use 
the often quoted language of the great poet, 
“ All’s well that ends well.” 

‘Sarmistha’ was a great favourite wdth the 
poet, and not only did he translate it into 
English, he also named bis beloved daughter 
.after the heroine of bis drama, and it was at this 
d.aiighter’s house that Micluud’s wife, Henrietta, 
breathed lier last, only three days before the 
death of her husband in the Alipur Hospital. 

‘ Sarmistha ’ was followed by ariotlier drama 
called ‘ Padmavati,’ which, too, is in five Acts. 
Unlike ‘Sannistha,’ this drama is a creation of the 
poet’s brain, only that a glimpse of it has been 
borrowed from the story of the Trojan prince, 
Paris, awarding the golden apple for which the 
three goddef-ses, Athene, Juno and Venusr were 
contondine, to the last as prize of her rno.st 
exquisite beauty. The story devised by our poet 
is tins ; — 

Ono© upon a time, tho Vidarva king, Indraiiil, having 
gone a-huniiiig, arrived at the Vindhiya hills, where he 
aoeidentally met with the three goddesReH. narrcly, Sschi, 
wife of the great God Indra, Muraja, wife of -the 
Yaksha king Kuver; and Kati, wife of Kamdeva 
of the flowofy bow. The great iniHrhief-niRher, 


Narada, with the object of giviug rise to quarvel 
am rng those goddesses, presented a golden lotus to one 
who should bo proved to he the 'most beiutiful amongst 
them. As is usual in such cases, each considered her- 
self the mf»Bt doRerving and thought she was entitled to 
got the prize. 'J’horo being no hope of tho quarrel .being 
aniicably sotlled am )ng theinsoivcs, the matter was 
referred ti king l.idrniiil, who decided in favour of Uati. 
The de'ightod consort of Kamdeva, in token of her 
pleasure, got Indranil married to tho moat beautitul 
princesn of M duMwari, Padmavati. Sachi and Muraja 
in their rage g'-ve immense deal of troubles to king 
Indrani) and his wife, but by favour of Rati, they at last 
c.'uno out of their dangers and duli ulties quite unhurt. 

Though tho story is not perfectly original, still 
the poet by liis wondciful aliility and skill li^,« 
m ule it ‘ a tiling of beauty and j »y for ever ’ m 
the treasury of llengali litci.-itiiro. Besides, what 
makes this diaiim very peculi.ar is, that in it tJio 
pot‘.tieal p(U‘tion is couiposi^tl in blank vtu-se, a 
which w’as for the liist time introduced 
in IVoigali. 

I The thivil and last drama wiitfon by Michael 
Madhusudan was “Krishna Iviirnari” (also in five 
Act-«), the .story of wdiich was taken from Col. 
Todd’s “Ua jasthana,” and the idea of dramati.sing 
it was /Jiost probably dnived from Rangalal’s 
“Padmini Upakhyan.” Krislina Kumaii, daughter 
of king Rliima Sing of (Ma>pur, w.as remarkable 
for hei* boMut}', so much so that she had no equal, 
far le.ss superior, in hei time. On the report of 
her surpassing beauty being spre.ad all over 
llindusthan, the Jeyjiur prince, Jagat Sing, as 
well as the Jodhpur prince, Man Sing, strove to 
have her for wife, and in prosecution of their 
design inarched against Ud.aypur with a large 
army. Bhim Sing being unable to oppose the 
inva<ling hosts, and thinking that his daughter 
was the sole cause of all this turmoil and confu- 
sion, saw^ no other means of getting rid of tiie 
impending danger than by killing his beloved 
daughter. Kiishna Kumari on being appri.sed of 
her father’s intent, voluntarily oUVred to give her 
life, and died by drinking a. poi.soned cup with 
exceeding joy and composure. This drama 
has much to commend it, and some portions of 
it, more e.specially the lament of king Bhim Sing 
and hi^ brother, and the final farewell of the 
devoted princess, are so very pathetic that how- 
ever hard and obdurate orio’s heart may be, one 
cannot refrain from shedding a flood of tears on 
readi' g or hearing them read. 

But however good Michael’s dramas might be, 
their fame li.as been eclipsed by the brighter 
lustre of his epic poem.s, more especially the 
“Mognadbadh,” which stands at th^ top. Of these 
epics, ‘ Tilottama Sambhava’ appears' to have 
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bdbn written first. It consists of four cantos. 

• The story which fo\jms tlie ground v\ork of the 
poem is taken from that storehouse of Sanskrit 
literature, the Mahabharatn, — a stovt'liouse which 
is rioiier and more varied than the Llania 3 ^ana 
itself. The .story is .siiijply this: — 

Tiio godfl being greatly oxaspcratod by the inroads 
and outrages of the two fiereo and turbulent Asurs 
('Uitan8),^uiida and llpasunda, were on the look out lor 
means to put thorn down, and they, at last, pitehed upon 
a very artful plan for their mutual dosLruetion. They 
culling out of the best thiogn the Tuost beautiful parts, 
created a woman, the most beautiful that could he found 
111 the whole world, and in view of the materials out of 
^l4?^uh she was formed named hei Tilottama. The two 
Titans aforesaid were so much eh.armci with her un- 
paralleled per^^onai graces that th&y each sought to have 
her us hn own. Tlie rcKult was that they quarrelled 
with each other, and as both of them were equally bravo 
and stiong, they after a fight died by each 

other’s hand. 

Upon this .uncionfc story the pocun is hise(l,;i7Kl 
to give it ii new IVuturo, it is written tliroiighont 
ill blank verse wliich, as 1 have already stated, 
was for the lii-st time introduced into Hongali 
])oetiy by our })oet. 'rnie it is, the poiiiu 
possesses consideralile merit in a jioctical iifiint of 
vio\c, hut it falls far sliort of the ‘ Moguadhadh.’ 
T’ho })Oot, however, seems to have had a .strong 
liking for it, as it was the first work of its kind 
that came from his pen, ami he iiad commenced 
to translate it into English ; hut it is very much 
to 1)0 regretted that he could not complete the 
tran.slation. 

Tlie next epic poem comjio.sed hy IVIichael 
Madhusiidau is the world-renowned ‘ Megnadb.adlv’ 
in nine cantos, which is to him what tlie ‘ Para' 
(lise ]jo.st ’ is to Milton. Like tlie “ Tilotfama " it, 
too, is written throughout in blank verse. The 
name of the poem sufliciently^ explains what the 
subject of it is. The war recorded in tlie llania- 
yaua lasted for sometime. After Riibahu, one of 
the valiant sons of Ravana, had fallen in battle, 
Mfignadh, the bravest of the bravo, came out lik(i 
an enraged lion from his palace, and armed as ho 
was from Iiead to foot, joined the fray, .and ns he 
W IS a thoiougli master of the military .art, and 
wa.s, besides, of titanic strength -and pi’owess, com- 
menced to commit dreadful havoc on the i*aw 
undisciplined army of Ram CJhandra, und, at last, 
succeeded in defeating and crushing heroic 
Lukshman, wlio was the riglit hand man of his 
brother. Thus, the tide wais about to turn in 
favour of the demon king of Lanka, wlien Ram 
Chandra with the view to avenge his much-loved 
brother, fiercely attacked Megnad, flushed as he 
Was with success, and ns he was endued with 
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divine energy and suporhuman power, 
succeeded, thoi^li not without dilliculty, in put- 
ting down that mighty hero of a hundred lights. 

As we have nlrea<ly stated, Ihe “ Mogn*idi)adli ” 
is the liest of Michael’s works, ;»nd forms the* 
main foundation of his faim^ as a pfM*t. Ily wu'it- 
ing this pfTcm, the gifted author has iruliatiMl an 
.epoch in the annals of Bong.ili litinatiiM- and his 
established his claim as a gieat poet on n \^‘i v 
sound basis, and has justly sccaiveil *a \erv hi^di 
and prominent nicfie in the temple of k'amo. 

Tfm ‘‘ Megnadhadli ’ is tin* \ ei y gem of a pnom. 
Jn it Mie poet has displayi*d poetie power, learn- 
ing, Ingh-rnindedness jind iniagiuafion to*tli(‘ir 
utmost streteh, and Ins shown to the* wliolo 
civiliz^'d w'orld that a gi’eat jioet like him is owe 
of the noblest and rarest ert^atious of Uod. The 
relation wlrich this poem heais to its laedeeessor 
“Tilottama,’^ might he said to be that whifdi exists 
between M ilton's “ Paradisr* Regainerr’ and ‘‘l*ara- 
di.se Lost,” only that in tliis case the h(‘tf,(‘r ]>oem 
5ip[»eared later, wlule in the othoi' the ordfr was 
revor.snl. I.n f.iet. aftof reading “ IMeguadhadJi,” 
one would not* be disposeil to read “ Tilottama.” 
Some of tlie passages ai*(' simply brilJiaiit and 
splendid, and remind ns of the best passages in 
Homer, Virgil, and their English amalgam, 
Milton. The words utteied hy Ituana at tJie 
sight of the bridge- rKuind Ocean, t^io li*m(‘nt oj* 
OhitraTigada, for her son, the arming of Jndra jit 
for the battle, the setting out of tlie Ik'llona like 
Prainila to meet her luid, the narration by Sita 
to Sararna of tlie account of lier troubles and 
the sight of Hell hy Ram Ohamlra, are so very 
vivid, and pathetic and vai i* rl tliat their reading 
cannot fail to (‘xcitn in one’s mind the mingled 
feelings of sorrow and pain, sympathy and en- 
couragement, wonder and admiration. Imlecii, 
M egnadbadh stands out as a strikiirg instance of the 
sublime, the beautiful, tin* [lathetie and the lieroic 
in the wdiole range of Rong.ili literature, poor 
tliough it he in respect of sucli coniposition.s. 
It is hy the harmonious combination of :ill 
th( ise qualities that M etjnndhad.h has come to he 
considered as one of tlie best and finest poems in 
tlie world’s literature. A poet of gre;>t eminence 
has wi-ftten Notes on tlie Poem, while .another has 
hrouglit out a critical and exhaustive review of 
it in book form, and there has been 
of discussions regarding its merits and defects in 
newspapers and magazines : Hut with all its 
merits Afegnadhadh is not entirely faultless ; but 
its faults, whatever they aiv, are like spots on the 
sun or like stains on the moon. Ji^st as Milton’s 
“ Paradise I^pst” was caricatured in the Splend'nl 
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Shilling^ Michael’s “ Megnadbadh” has been paro- 
died in that droll burlesque, quaintly called 
Chhuchhundari Badh, or ‘The Kilhog of the Mole.” 

The “Megnadbadh” was followed by two other 
poems, namely, Birangana and Brajayujana. Tlie 
former, which is also in blank vei'se, is wiitten in 
the epistolary form, and consists of eWen Letters 
purporting to be sent by Sakuntala, Tarn, Ruk- 
mini, Kaikeyi and others to their respective lords 
and lovers. » The language of this poem is easier 
and more flowing than tliat of the two poems 
noticed before, and there is also iiiiioh in it which 
shows the descriptive power of the poet in strong 
reliqf. I may here add in passing that it is almost 
immune from tliose grammatical errors and in- 
accuracies which disfigure some [»ortions of tlie 
i'ilottania and the M eyntulhndk. 

The ‘ J^'ajangana’ exists in an unGpished st^to, 
as one canto only lias come to light. Tlie poet 
had a mind to complete it, but he could not do so. 
The poem, as it now stands, consists of some songs 
expressive of the sorrow of the love-loi n Jladhika 
for her divine lover, Kris^him. ^Tie verses are very 
fine and «Rweet, and they are absplutcdy free from 
defects of style and language according to tlie 
strict rules of Sanskrit grammar. One peculiarity 
of this poem is, that the poet, after the manner of 
Krittibas and Kabikankan, gives his name at the 
end of each song. ^ 

But it was not only in Drama and Epic jioetry 
that Michael Madhusudan distinguished liim.self, 
he also wrote two very fine faices,— r-L?- 
hale Sabhyata and Bura Saliler Chare Bow, The 
first consists of three Acts, and is well cjiJculated 
to excite laughter in the minds of the hear^Ts. 
The object which the poet had in view in writing 
it was to repress the pornicioua habit of drinking, 
which was prevalent among some of tlie Calcutta 
Babus of theiime, notably tlio coterie known as 
‘ young Bengal’, and the descriptions are so ajijiio- 
priate and telling tliat one has only to read them 
to be convinced of their coi rectness. It also has 
a fling at that bad habit, whi<»h some of the present- 
day Babus have contracted, of speaking Bengali 
intermixed with EnglisJi. This faico is excellent 
and has no e(j[ual in Bengali literature, affording 
as it does infinite merriment to the andiehce. 

The other farce, Bnra Saliker Chare Hoio^ is in 
tw(> Acts, and was written to gif'e a severe wig- 
gings to a certain village Babu of age, named 
Bhakta Prasad, who bad been guilty of carrying 
on love intrigue with a Mahomedan woman. For 
a Hindu to fall in love with a Moslem female is 
quite out of the common and the improbability 


becomes much greater when the Hindu, as in #he 
present case, is an old man verging towards 
seventy. Hut liowover improbable the subject 
may be, the poet has, by the magical influence of 
his vei'satile genius, rendered the performance 
highly ente)’tainiijg. 

Hobh the farces are favouiites with the play- 
going public, and no wonder that they are still in 
posse.^^sion of the stage, more especially 
hale-Sa hhijath . 

MICHAEL MAniir.SCJMN HUTT 7X THE EAR WEST. 

But neither the office of interpreter noi’ the pro- 
fe.ssion of lettei-s / oiild siiflice to feed his extrj^r 
gance. The legal profession having raised high hopes 
in his mind, IMichael Madhusudan was stioiigly 
bent on going to Engl and to stmly law and qualify 
liimself for tlio Bar But this wlis no easy matter ; 
it required a large expenditure of money, which 
he w;is ill aide to bear. He bad not been able to 
save {»ri} thing, nor could make any ju'Operty of 
his own, wort.liy r)f the n.ame. As for the property 
wdiich ho had inJu*rited From Jiis father, it was 
barely sufficient to meet the demand. But as 
that \w\H the only resource whicii he could fall 
upon, he w’as perfoH^o obliged l ither to mortgage, 
or to sell it out and out. He adopted the forimu 
course as tlie wiser of tlie two, and, accordingly, 
mortgaged the pioperty to a well-known pleadcu 
of (Jalcutto, Mailhusudan took some portion of 
the consideration money from the mortgagee ; and 
ns regards the remainder, it was ai ranged that 
the latter should pay it over to a respectable 
gentleman of the place who, friend and well- 
wdshov ns he pretended to be of Madlnisudan, 
undertook to send it on to liim in Europe by 
instalments according as ho might be required 
to do. About the middle of the year 1862, 
in which the present High Court, where ho 
was to practise, w’as established, Madliusudaii 
Rcconqianied by iiis wife and children started 
for England. 

Oil Ids arrival he joined Grey’s Inn. ITc 
commenced to study law in right earnest, 
and as ho possessed parts of a very high order, 
ho found no difliculty in getting himself ready for 
his examination. But while s6 engaged in Ins 
study, pecuniary difficulties sternly stared him i i 
the face, and he was reduced to such straits thrt 
ho was almost within an ace of being clapped into 
prison. He, therofoie addressed a feeling letter, 
as his de'i'uier resaort^ to a great and good friend in 
Calcutta imploring his assistance in piteous terms. 
That friend was no other than the good and 
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great Pundit lewar Chandra Vidy;isagar, who 
wa% remarkable not only for liis vast erudition 
»V)ut, also, for his generosity and philanthropy. 
At that time Madhusudan was residing with his 
family at Versailles in France, and the letter boro 
date, “ttie 2nd June 1864, about two years after 
ho left the shores of Bengal. In that letter after 
stating his deplorable condition wliich, ho .‘.aid, 
was brought upon him hy the cruel and inexplica- 
ble conduct of men, one of whom, at least, he felt 
strongly pei.aiaded, was his friend and well- 
wisher, he feelingly added, 

that if ho did not get immediate aid, he would bo east in 
a French jail, while his poor wife and children would 
to seek aheltcr in a rharitablo institution, though 
ho had faiily four thousand Rupees due to him in India. 

On reading the letter so feelingly mldressed to 
him, Pundit Jswar Chandra Vidyasiigar, vvhos<i 
luiart was full of l.he milk of human kindness, 
was so mu(!]i moved that tears trickled down hift 
cheeks, lie had then very little money in 
his hand ; but he was determined at all 
hazard to save IMadliusudan from his im- 
pimding danger. ile borrowed from one of 
his friends and remitted tift(‘eii hundied Uupert*s 
to him in Fiance. The money was received on 
the 28th August, and it was an ('jiportuiie remit- 
tance, as otherwise Madhusudan would have been 
cast in a sea of dillieulties. In the letter which 
he wrote on the 2nd Septombei* acknowledging 
with very many thanks the receipt of the money, 
]\ladhusudan desciibed his tender hearted bene- 
factor as one jiossessing “ the genius and wisdom 
of an ancient sage, the energy of an Fnglishman, 
and the heart of a Bengali inotlier.” 

But the above mentioned amount was not the 
only remittance Pundit Jswar Chaiidia made to 
Madhusudan ; it was only an earnest of larger 
sums which he remitted afterwards. In fact, he 
sent in all six tliousand Rupees to Furope on 
Michael’s account, and it is not too mueii to say 
that it was solely by the timely hel[) ot Vidy.a- 
sagar that Madhusudan was able to lamie baek to 
his country as a barrister. 

HIS JOINING TIJE ( AJJ U Tl’A UAK. 

When Michael was about to leave Ihiglaiid for 
good, he had very little money at his disposal, 
lie, however, somehow m.anaged to get together 
his own passage money and other neiu'ssary expen- 
ses. Ho had his wife and childnui then living 
with him, but he was obliged to leave them bcdnnd. 
In his last letter to Viilyasagar fioin the Far 
West, which bore date, the 19th November 1866, 
he wrote as follows : — 

You know, my dear VidyaBagar, that I liavt; no friend 
except yourself. 1 leave my wife and two infants m tbis 


Btr^ingo part of the world. Bhould anything happen 
to me during the voyage, remember that they will look 
to you for help, comfort and iriendship. I am obliged 
to leave Borne debttf behind. 

Madhusudan returned to Calcutta in February 
1867, and in duo course Mp[)lied for enrol- 
ment at tho Calcutta Bar. But here, again, ho 
had to face%^ome difficulties which wore thrown in 
his way. This would appear from a letter which 
B;ibu Anukul Chandra Miikerji, one of the leaders 
of the Native Bar, and who not lorg after rose to 
be a Judge of that Court, wrote to \ idyasagar, in 
which he spoke of tlu'. malicious attempts made by 
some of the Barristers to “ deprive the poor man 
of his gown,” at the same time intimating .that 
the Chief Jlistice would ho disposed to bo kind to 
him, :iiid allow liim to come in. V idyasagar wa^i 
at this time at Buidwan. Micliael ran up to him 
there, and stating the circumstances implored his 
assistance. The good man at once came down to 
Calcutta, and trying hard for his favourite, at last, 
got him enrolled as a banister of the High Court 
of Judicature at Fprt William ((Calcutta). Michael 
with his great solf?ccknlidence thought that ho 
would rise v(‘ry high in tlie profession k» a short 
time. (.)f course, ho had veiy good ro.ason for 
thinking so. He possessed sterling parts and was 
a thorough master of English ; but there was one 
very needful thing'wanting in him, his voice was 
anything but ‘ Parlialnentary’ ; it wa?^ rather weak,, 
and (juilo unbecoming one, who was to win his 
way by the jiower of his oIo(|uen(!e. Besides, he 
did not observe punctuality in his practice ; and, 
as a niattei* of fact, was not very regular in his 
attendance .at Court. It is said that Vidyasagar 
sometimes forced him to attend the Bar agasint 
his will. A man who was so very indiQ’erent about 
his business was not likely to prosper in it. Law 
i.s a jealous mistress, and is sure to withhold her 
fav’oiirs from one who does not court her with 
unabated ardour. 0\’er and above all this, 
]\lichael had contracted irregular habits, and had 
become a. slave to the demon of drink. 

Indeed by these oxtiavagances the total of his 
debts at this time amounted to over thirty-eight 
thousand, as would appear from tl\e schedule 
prejiared by Michaer.s clerk, Kailash 1‘handra 
Bose. 

Vidya.sagar tried his level best to save his 
protege from iin])ending ruin, and lie sto^ by 
him until he found to his deep regret tMat his 
case was simply hopeless. Accordingly, on tho 
30th September 1872, he wrote to him the 
following desponding letter : — 

I have tried my boBfc and I am sadly convinced that 
your caBO iu^an utterly hopeless one. No exertion of 
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niiue or that of anybody olsh viho is not a moneyed man, 
howovftr BtrenuouH it may bo, can save you. It is t6o 
lato to mend mattera by patchwork. 1 am Tory unwell 
and therefore unable to write more. • 

PRAC'riCE AT TBE BAR AND LlTEllAR'Vf LABOURS. 

r 

He could never get into fnir practice ; but 
for this unthought-of state of things, he himself 
was to blame to a great extent. Ti ite it is, he 
had joined the Bar, but he was not regular in his^ 
attendance at Court. He seems to have thought 
that it was itot necessary for him to seek business 
but that business itself would seek him. That, 
however, was not to be, and the result was that 
he never had good practice. This being so, his 
hopocof bettering his condition by his practice 
at the Bar suJierpd a blight. And' with nil 
Igs practice, both at the High Court and in 
the Mofussil, he could not accpiire money 
enough to pass his days in peace and’ comfort. 
In fact, ho never could chase away the wolf from 
his door. Want always stared him in the face, 
and made his life anything but pleasifnt to him. 
His income, moderate as it w^s, needed eking 
out, but with all his efibrte fie failed to add much 
to it. Under such circumstances he had no 
alternative left but to run into debt. Uneasiness 
of mind brought on bodily weakness, and, though 
naturally strong, his health broke down under 
the strain. Thus, ill-health. ‘ mental dejection, 

, ^ind peciftiiary* difficulties encompassed him round 
on every side. In that disturbed state of mind, 
ho tiied to seek consolation either by courting 
the Muse of Poetry or by dallying with the 
friend of drink. Indeed, he had sunk into a 
habitual tippler, not a contented one. llemorso 
was gnawing constantly at his heart, and the 
worm, that dieth not, always stung him sharp. 

When his ailairs were in such a poetical 
posture, Madhusudan, who had already established 
his reputation as a poet, commenced wiiting 
* Hectorbadh ’ in prose. Madhusudan’s ‘ Hector- 
badh ’ plainly shows that he had also a fair 
command of Bengali prose. The work was 
not an original one, but a„ free translation 
from the Iliad of that prince of poets, 
Homer. The task no doubt . was a difficult one, 
but our hero appears to have executed ^it in a 
way deserving of some praise. This prose epic 
was allowed to remfdn in manusenpt for a pretty 
long(time, during which some portion of it was 
lost ;\ind it was in that mutilated condition that 
it was given out to the woi ld in 1871, the author 
expressing a hope that ho would supply the 
omission at some future time ; but this hop^ was 
not realised. 

The afoiesiid work, Heeiorhad^t,^ h^d this pain- 


ful circumstance associated with it, that with the 
publication of this book, the literary life t»f 
Madhusudan virtually came^to an end. 

LAST DAYS OF HIS LIFE. 

After his return from the Far West, Madhu- 
sudan lived only six years, during which hercon- 
tinued to practise at the Bar, excepting the last 
few months in which he was laid up with one 
ailment or other. Though he had had bitter 
experience in his life, he did not evidently profit 
by it. He continued to live far aho.e his means, 
and thus encumbered himself with debts of an 
app.alling magnitude. In this woeful embarrassing 
way he managed to drag on until illness, which 
was certainly the effect of his irregular and 
temperate habits, gut firm hold on him. While 
he was in a pitiable condition, besides Bandit 
Iswar Chandra V^idyasagar there were some other 
friends who did many a good turn to him. Of 
these friends, Babii Hein Oliandra lianerji and 
Mr. Manmohan Gliosh did him yeoman’s service. 
Both these gentlemen were quite in a position to 
help him. Hem Babu was a vakil of the High 
Court, and was in very good practice. But 
‘ though a law}er by profession, ho was better 
known as a literary man and a poet to boot. 
Being of kindred spirit, he greatly appreciated 
Madhuftiidan’s merit and almost made liim a 
model to shape his own poetry by, and it is an 
open secret that he wrote his famous poem Vintta 
Sanhar in imitation of Miclmel’s Meynadbadh. 
Hem Babu not only assisted Madliusudan with 
money, but also tried to console him in his unfeli- 
citous moments, which unfortunately were rather 
too many. But helpful as Hem Babu was, 
Mr. Manmohan Ghosh was more helpful still. 
Like Madhusudan, this gentleman, too, was a 
member of the Calcutta Bar. Certain it is, 
he had very little practice at the High Court 
Bar, but ho had immense practice in the Mofussil, 
and used to gather money with both hands, 
to use a well-known native expression. He was 
a thorough master of Criminal Law, and his 
learning and tact wore such that he seldom 
failed to win cases. Mr. Manmohan was a most 
intimate friend of Madhusudan and stuck to 
him to the very last, ministering, to his com- 
forts and applying healing salve to his wounded 
feelings. He oftentimes visited him at his lodg- 
ings, and VT\ being informed of his wants and 
necessities would tiy his level best to romovjTor, 
at least, alleviate them. This noble practice he 
adhered to, even when Michael had tfkken his 
quarters at the splendid Bodleian of the Utterpara 
Mukerjeos. The mansion, as we all know, stands 
on the banks of the Hooghly and compaands a 
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very glorious prospect. Bel’oro Madhusu'laii had 

♦ been in the Utterpara library fOr long, his illness 
took a very bad turn, and he tl^.ought of bidding 
it a long, long adieu. Accordingly, a week before 
his death he returned to Calcutta, but as his 
n^ans did not allow of his living independently 
there with his family, and as nuno of his fnend.s 
volunteered to take hiuj in, he, to the utter di.s- 
grace of the whole cominumty of Bengal, was 
lodged at the Alipur Chaiitabie Hospital, while 
his wife who, too, had b(‘en ailing for some time, 
was with her two young ones sent to the house 
of her daughter, Sarinistha, One would have 
W'ished that the Bengal coininunity h.td made 

• better provision for their picmuer poet when ho 
stood in siudi need. But, ^is we Jiave stated abovt*, 
none eaino forwaid to do honour to himself hy 
giving him honourahlo leception at his house. 
And the very Milton of h.s country, if one 
might say so, was left to pine away to death 
in the tainted atmosphere of a chaiital>le 
hospital, among beggars and other ragged 
fellows. It WHS then tliat he must have deeply 
repented of his having in earl} lif(5 given«^io much 
pain and sorrow to his parents and relim^mshtd 
the religion in wliich he was horn a^id bred up, 
He sorely felt the folly of liis wild unbridled 
youth, now that none* of his friends .lud j*eJations 
took any thought of him at a time when bo 
stood in utmost need, and was going out of this 
woild, unseen, unwi^pt and uidionouied by any 
of them ; and his misfortune reacihed its height 
when he found that he could not have even a 
hasty look at his belovxul Heniietta in that much- 
dreaded hour. That unfortunate Luly, too, was 
stiuggling between life and death, and it was a » 
matter of doubt whether sbe or her husband 
would be the soonci* relieved of their pie.^ent miser- 
able condition. The suHerings of Madhusudan 
during the last few days of his life were intense and 
could be bettor imagined than described. When at 
times he recovered from the stupor caused by tho , 
illness, he would try to restrain him'self or give 
vent to his feelings in silent teais on pondering 
over tho fate of his wife and childien. But the 
end of the former was dra\^ing nigh, and she 
breathed her last, only three days before the death 
of her husband. This ineiaiKdioly news a (juoii- 
dam servant of his brought to Madhusudan at 
the hospital. The fountain of his teais had then 
almost dried up and in low plaintive voice, lie .said : 

O Qod, why didat Thou not get uh biiritd in one and 
the same grave. But 1 have not to btay here long, 1 
shall very soon follow Henrietta. 

Although Madhusudan knew very well that his 
pw ji ond was nigh at hand, still that very sad 


occurrence gave a crysliing blow to his already 
shattered frame, and probably hastened the passing 
away of his life to some extent. Circumstanced 
as he then v^is, lio bail not the wherewithal to 
defray the expenses of his wife’s funeral ; that 
gieatly important service, without • which the 
spiiit of a Chiistain would have to suffer endless 
pain, \^as done through tlie generosity of .some 
friends. Michael was denied even the (consolation 
which a loving husband feels at l»aying the last 
tribute of tears on the grave of his deal Vy loved 
wife. Mr. JManrnohan (Ihosh and one or two 
other fiiends, after duly burying Henrietta, 
prc.seiite(l thoiiiseUes at the Alijmr Hospital 
in order to give tla^ information to the bereaved 
hiisb.ind. Tlio latter was very an.xioiTs lest for 
want of iunds his wife* should not he givcui a 
de(;ent burial, and on seeing Mr. Chosh before him, 
he iea.ddy asked him whetlier the obsecjuies of his 
wife had been duly performed, and on being 
answered in the allinnative, thus addressed him ; — 

See Muomoiiaii, 1 have no money to reward the attend- 
antb and midwiveb uLtai hcd to thib llobpital. Thebo 
people expect hrtmc|lun^ ; if they arc levvardtd a little, 
they would tuko better caie of me. It you could spend 
a Rupee u dey, I might get bume eonBcdation in thiH my 
pitiable btute. 

Maiimohaii said : 

Only a Uupce a day! You need not bo anxiouH about 
it. The needliil'wili bo dune in no time. 

Then Madhusudan, again, safd : * ,, , 

Maniwohiio, what more hhall I tell you ? See that iny 
little unoK do not die oi btarvalion. 

On this, the good Mr. Manmohan feelingly 
leplicd ; — 

You may rent hshured that if my own hoiih do not 
Huller lor want of lood, yoar young onob bhall not. 

At this, Madhusudan’s withered countenaiico 
was a little lluslajd w ith joy, and fondly holding 
the hand of his friend, said, “ Manmohan ! may 
God bless you” Tlieii Mr. Ghosh took leave of 
his friend and went away. 

Madhusudan was dying by inches, and the end, 
at la.st, came on Sunday the 29th June 1873, 
at about 2 o’clock. His funeral was paid fur 
by a few fihuids, notably Mi*. Manmohan 
Ghosh, and his bier was followed hy only a hand- 
ffll of mourners to the ceiniHery, wdiere liis weary 
bones were laid in everlasting slumbers ; and as 
for tho tVo scMis left by him, they Imd to live 
priiutipally upon the bounty of tli^.said Mr. 
Gho.sh, who really proved a fiiond indeed, even 
after death. If ever a monument were raised to 
the dear memory of Madhusudan, it would Ijc 
necets.nry to make piuminent mention of the 
good I^r. Manmohan Ghosh id the inscription. 



THE GA-NGES-BADRI AND KEDAR* 
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f tlE Gaiigos is the most sacred river of 
India. It is called tJi(3 essence ,of all 
tlie tirthas (sacred placets) and is popular- 
ly believed in to have issued from the 
feet of. the God \’'ls1iiiu and received by the 
God Siva in his locks, where it remained 
wandeiiiig for many years, till it was brought 
to the regions of the earth through great 
ascetisin by King Bhagiratha for the purification 
of his andesturs, who had been consumed to death 
by the wrath of the Uh^lii Kapila, It is essen- 
tially a rivei of great traditions, and is associated in 
Hindu history with all that is good and^ great. 
On its banks are situated some of the best and 
largest towns of liidia. On its banks have lived 
the best and wisest men amongst Hindis? in all 
times. To pass the evening of life on its banks, 
is the ambition of every Hindu. To die on its 
banks is the wish of every Ilinoiu man and woman. 
Tlie dying man is not allowed to leave the body, 
till Ganges water is dropi)ed into his mouth. The 
bones of the dead are not to be thrown elsewhere 
but into the Ganges. Lapse of .time and the 
many upheavals in, politics and rfjligion, and the 
wfirs* of rival sects, have not decreased the 
sanctity of the Ganges, and if there is one unify- 
ing factor in the diversity of popular Hinduism, 
it is the belief in the sanctity of the mighty river. 
In remote villages, every morning you hear men 
and women singing in sweet tones of the greatness 
of the Ganges. The popular belief is, that in the 
present Kaliyuga, whilst all other sacred 
places sliall have lost their efficacy, the Ganges 
shall he the only place of refuge. When, as in 
the last portion of the Kaliyuga, it also dis- 
appears, Hinduism shall have disappeared and 
universal dis.‘<olulion comes. To the devout 
philosopher and the man of culture, a sojourn 
on the banks of the Ganges “is associated 
with all that is conducive to quiet and peaceful 
BuiToundiugs, where the truths of the highest 
and noblest system of religion given to ni^ii 
liave been and are to be realized in life. 
The Ganges has always been a most •fertilizing 
agent for Indian soil, and its* water possesses 
powerful healing properties and is held to be a 
remedy for many a chronic disease. Invalids 
c 
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who would not recover under any other treatment 
have recovered simply by drinking Ganges water 
and living on the banks of the Ganges. A Euro- 
jfean bacteriologist has declared that whilst 
cholera germs multiplied in all other waters, they 
did not do so in that of the Ganges. The groat 
Ganges canal, which runs from Hardwar to 
Cawnpore, is the source of an enormous revenue 
to the State and gieat gain to the Indian cultiva- ^ 
tor. The river, it is believed, passes through 
beds containing iron amf other metallic deposits, 
hence its highly medicinal properties. Even 
Mahomedan kings, like Aurangzebe, whilst they 
persecuted the Hindus, drunk none but Ganges 
Avater. Modern towns like Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Benares, Calcutta, especially the last, will bo 
nowhere but for their situation on the banks of 
the gHMt river. The beauty and grandeur of its 
scenery is however not realized in the j)lains but 
in the fiills,. At Jiaclunan Jhula, about 18 miles 
up Hard war whei e the pilgrim for Badrirmth 
crosses the river, the depth of the stream is as 
marvellous ns the transparency of its waters. 
Sitting on tlie boulder of a rock on the banks and 
looking down, you see the stone.s in the bed at a 
depth of twenty to thirty feet. It is now all 
rush and roar like a dozen railway trains in one 
place. A few furlongs hence it is adm and quiet 
like a vast pool. The trees on the hills and the 
sky above lend the water a greenish hue, very 
pleasant to look at and a great relief to tlie eye, 
one of the tints which an oculist would always 
recommend to his patient. Wo shall now describe 
some of the principal places of l esort on the river 
in northern India. The most noted of these are 
Hardwar, Badrinatli, Kedarnath and Garigotri. 
There are two routes to Badrinath, one from 
Almorali and the other from Hardwar. The 
former is for English tourists and the latter for 
Hindu pilgrims. The former is the easier and 
the better road, and there are good staging 
bungalows all the way. Along the line in the 
Almorah district are line tea and fruit gardens 
mostly owned by European capitalists. The 
other road is howevei the most used by pilgrimSy 
and they do the journey, 180 miles from Hardwar, 
in about 15 days all the Wfty on foot. .OnJy^the 
very rich or the invalid go in crudely built chairs 
carried by four men. Otherwise, men; women, and 
even children, trudge along steep hills, not 
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> minding the hardships of the joiirnoy, the * 
extremes of heat and cold, the bad supplies in the 
way, the poor accommodation, exposure to the 
heavy gusts of the winds of the hills, in the belief 
tlip.t their favourite deity «Kvill curry them 
safely through all the troubles of the journey. 
Often do we see women of seventy or 
eighty, tottering in the grave, walking cheer 
full/ along with their little bundles of 
supplies over head, in slenderest of clothes, bare- 
footed, stick in hand, enthusiastically shouting, 

“ Jai Badri Vishala” (victory to the great Jhidri). 
The charity of the rich has provided for eating- 
< houses at convenient places on the road, and 
living upon what they Qould get in these esta- 
blishments, these poor people cnnipleto the journey 
in a manner which, but for their deep religious 
enthusiasm, would have been impossible of accom- 
plishment. The shrine of Badrinath is* prtr 
ej'cdUnce the heaven of the Hindu. That is the 
foi’cst in which, fi om the time of the Jlisbis of fhe 
Vedas and the great Epics, the Hindu places his 
ginarija or heaven, and to which ho looks forward 
to retire as the crowning act of liis lif<}. Th« jdaco 
is called the tapohhunn, or tlio land of ascetisrn, 
and in the caves of the hills or inaccessible 
mountain heights, the wisest and the best of 
Hindus may, at the completion of their work in 
life, ho seen c.ontemplating upon the great truths 
of the Upanislruls, and realizing by complete 
abnegation and intro.spection the full significance 
of the saying, “ Thou art That.” The ordinary 
man or woman looks upon even a short visit to 
Badrinath as a means of purification of sins of 
accumulated births and, therefore, there is no • 
trouble which he is not ready to undergo for it. 
The temple of Badrinath is not an old temple. 
It is a very recent structure with not mmdi 
preten.sions to grandeur or architectural beauty. 
It is the air of the place, the association with all 
that is good and great in the life of man, which 
lends it its peculiar charm. The image of Badri- 
natb, which is that of the God Vishnu in an 
attitude of devotion, was brought out of the 
river by Sankarncharya, the great V^edanta. re- 
former, and who composed bis great commentaries 
on the Vedanta Philosophy at dotyirmath a few 
miles down. The temple is 10,400 feet above sea- 
level and for more than ^ix months in the year the 
place is covered with snow. In April, when the 
snow melts, the temple is opened on the 3rd of 
the light half of Baisakh (Akshatritya) to give a 
sight of the god within to thousands of pilgrims 
who assemble there, disregarding the excessive 


cold of the place. The pilgrim season is from 
April tp duly, and it is estimated that not less 
^han 70,000 to 100,000 pilgrims visit the shrine 
ill ordinary seasons. L ist > ear the nuujbcr readied 
about 100,000. The chief priest of the temple is 
a Brahman from Southern India, calk'd the Baval, 
and th(f general management is in the hands of 
tbs Maharaja of 'Dliri. 'Phe income from dona- 
tions of pilgrims exceeds 30,000 ruju'es jear. 
The British Government liave chAie much for tlie. 
place by building a good road, kee})ing tiavelling 
dispensaries along tin' pilgrim route, and looking 
after the general eomf i t of tlie pilgrims. Yet 
the journey is not only long and dittleuk, hut in 
several* places latlier dangorons also. The road 
is only about three or four feet wide, with a,steep 
hill on one side and a df*ej) valley on the other, 
where; jat the depth of thousands of feet, the 
Ganges appears like a tliread on the gi onnd. But 
even this journey is courageously undertaken, 
and hec'hnse of the strong faith of tl)e pilgrims, 
the accidents jiie very few. Along the route, at 
intervjils of five Ar^six inih's, aie resting places 
(Cniattis) wdth shops for tlio sale of *pTovisions and 
rough aecornmodation for the pilgrims. The poor 
do the pilgrimage in a few rnpres, the rich spend 
their hundreds or even thousands in charities and 
costly entertafnments to })iiests and religions 
men. * - 

Krom Badrinath w(‘ come to Kai anprayng, and 
go to Kedar which is .soun; 11,75.3 feet aheu’e the 
sea levied. The temple stands on a. level spot in the 
valley of the Mandakini. It is a handsonni building 
with a neat facade. In front are hon.ses of tla;' 
Pandas and accommodation for pilgrims. This 
temple is bke that of Badrinath, also a recent 
structure. The temple is managed by the 

Takur State, and tliere is a llaval, as in Badrinath, 
The route to Kedar is very rough .and in some 
places had and dangerous. 'J'he other day a 
bridge near the temple gave way as there was .a 
rush of pilgrims over it. and the many met a 
w.atery grave. The supplies are veiy dear, and 
at times wheat Hour (atta) sells at even one 
Rupee j)er seer, and yet thousands go every 
year. There is no mention of Kedar in any of the 
Sastras like the Mahabharata. Krom the heights 
of Badri and Kedar, you seoKailara, the heaven of 
the Hindu mythology. Beantilnl indaifed is the 
.scenery around. On one side are long lifies of hills 
covered with perpetual snow, shining with a golden 
hue with the reflection of the noon day sun. (in 
•the other are vast forests extending for miles in 
the valleys below. Here the Gary^es is falling dowi^ 
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the Gangotri. There tlio J umna is rushing along 
the Jumnotri. From Kedar, which, is one of the 
twelve chief temples of ' Siva, we return ten 
Deopraya.g find go either to Gangotri the source 
of the Gauge®, or come to Hard wav where it meets 
the plains. The temple of Gangotri is a very 
popular place of pilgrimage. I'ho place Vs now 
becoming habitable on account of the erection of 
'hou.ses by the ri(;!i and the charitable, and the 
JTihhri State ha.*? provided it with a good road and 
re.sting-housas all tlie way.’ There is not much in 
the temple but it popularly believed in to bo 
the source of the Ganges, and water from it i.s 
cai’ried W the southernmost point of India and 
ollercd at Ramesvarjim on the seacoast. The 
pilgrim looks upon this ns one of the most 
meritorious acts of life and spare's no trouble or 
expense to carry the water carefully in rou'gli glass 
bottles covered with straw. In the w.i}’' is Uttar 
Kashi, a place of resoi t of the learru'd arnl devf)iit 
])hilosophers, who congregate here in large numbers 
during the hot weather to dovoto their time to 
peaceful meditation awa'' frotii the heat of the 
plaiti.s. Therict* after crossing the bridge at Ijach- 
man .Jhula, the pilgrim conies to llishke^h, the 
tfipomina or the forest of ascetism of the Hindu 
Sastras. The bridge at Liichrnan .7 hula is the 
best banging br idge of its kind In India. The 
riv^v here i.s ’very 'deep, being fhinked by two hills, 
formerly the pilgrim crossed it by a rope bridge 
whi(di was dangerous to cross, and many fell 
down and met a watery grave. Nnw the 
munificence of a w'ealthy Indian merchant 
of Calcutta has given the public a very fine 
iron hanging bridge, by which thousands cross 
the river safely at all hours of the day and bless 
the man who built it. A.s you look down the 
bridge, the cU‘ar \v:iters of the river wdth the 
variegated colors of the sky above refle(!fced in them 
gives the place a peculiar charm. Thence we 
come to Rishkesh which li/is ever been a great 
place for congregation of religious men of all de.s- 
(uiptions, who love to retire fronr the world for 
purposes of study and meditation. Here the 
charity of the rich fiom all psu'ts of India, has 
provided them with eiiormous establishments fpr 
distribution of food, clothes and other neces.saries 
of life free of charge in a spirit of love and 
devotion^eldom met with elsewhere. There is 
here an fSfcablishment where instruction in the 
highest departments of Sanskrit literature and 
pjiiloaophy is given free to all who seek it, and 
where* student are lodged and boarded free by 
preceptors {rom the beginning of their 


studentship till tlieir period of study, which may^- 
be ten to twelve .years, is over.# In this way they 
are still able to give the world students of Hindu- 
ism AvJiich no other system can givo. From Rishi- 
kesh you come to Ward war, the great place •‘of 
pilgriniage of tlie Hindus of Northern India. Here 
congregate evoiy day in thousands men, women, 
,‘ind children from all parts of the country, ,Gspe- 
cially the Punjab, almost every day of the year. 
Tlie place is one of great antiquity. It was 
once the place of residonco of the liishi Kapila 
who passed his life at the place called Kapila 
Stambha, and was called Kapila. It existed in 
the time of the celebrated (Jhine.se travellei* Hvvon* 
Thsangin the 7th centm v A. I). It Avas called not 
Hardwar hut Gangadwara, or the Gate of the 
Ganges. There was, moreover, no town hcTo but 
a little further down at the place now known as 
Mayapur. In tho time of King Akbar, it was 
also a great ))l.‘ice of pilgrimage, and Abul J‘'azl 
tlcscribes it as llaridwar. The river here divides 
itself into sr-viaiil channels. The chief place in 
Hardwar is the lhahma Kiinda popularly known 
as the* Ha i ki pari, or the feet of Vishnu which is 
imprintial on a stone into the upper wall of the 
Ghat. The fair tli.it is held here every year in the 
month of April is called the Baisakhi to cooime- 
mornte the <iay on which the (5anges first appeared 
in the plains. Every tweltli year is held tho 
Kunibh when the planet Jupiter is in Aipiariiis. 
This fair is ono of great antiquity. It is attended 
by moie than a quarter of a iriillion of people 
from all parts of India. 

At Hardwar is cut from tlie Ganges Ihe canal, 
one of the most important works of engineering 
enter[)ri/e in India. It runs from Hardwar to 
Nanun in the Aligarh district where it divides 
itself into two branches, known as tho Upper and 
the Lower Ganges (Janal. The latter goes on to 
(kiwnpore. The burner goes up to Gopalpur. 
The cost of the work was .£2,707,5:18. The net 
revenue is about ten per cerit. of tlie capital outlay. 
The canal lias, however, not proved an un mixed 
blessing, and vast tracts of country have become 
covered Avith ’leh or fuller’s earth and rendered 
unfit for cultivation. 

This is the Ganges of India which has influenced 
Indian civiliz/ation for good from time immemorial. 
As the oflicial Gazetteer says, “The wealth of 
India lias been concentrated on its valley and 
beneath the shade of ti ees, whose roots have been 
nourished by its waters, the profoundest doidirinos 
of moral philosophy have been conceived to Ije 
promulgated afar for the guidance Xjf the world, 



Pit)s^cts of Indi^stry 8* Commerce after the War 

BY SIB. ROPER BETHBRIDGK, -.K.C.I.E. 


|l N last winter’s session of the Imperial Legis- 
11 ^lative Council, it was clearly intimated, both 

, » by the late Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, and by 
the Finance Minister, Sir William Meyer, that the 
attitude of the GoVerpment towards industrial ex- 
pansion in India had been profoundly modified by 

Afie iesson^ of the War. Owing to the fact that 

.. the fiscal question generally is, and must be, in 
abeyance during tlie war and the tenure of power 
.by a Coalition Government, the Indian public 
readily understand that no drastic, changes 
can be made just immediately in the direction^ of 
tarifl* refoiui in India, any more than in the 
United Kingdom or the Dominions. But both 
the Viceroy and the Finance Minister gave the 
publicly- plighted word of the Government — and 
Sir Thomas Holland, the President of the Indian , 
Industries CJominission, emphasised the pledge in 
his address to the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce last July— that the Indian fiscal pro- 
blem will be seriously tackled, at the end of 4he 
war, simultaneously with tint of the British 
Empire at large*.. And all the^e high authorities 
expressed their full belief that the icsult would 
be such a settlement as will be in full accord both 
with the well understood interests of India and 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian peoples, 
and also with the best interests of the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
Secretary of State for In^ia, has demonstrated 
the absolute bona fuks of the Government in this 
vitally important matter, by setting up two 
Commissions to make exhaustive preliminary 
enquiries in preciselj| those two directions in 
^vhich exact and universal knowledge is essential 
for the construction of a thoroughly scientific 
and up-to-date tariflSr The Holland Commission, 
with its very able President, Sir Thomas Holland, 
let the ball rolling last July by visiting Madras, 
interviewing the two Chambers of Comrneice, 
obtaining much useful and suggestive advice as 
to his modus opernndi. It will find out exactly 
wlj^at raw materials India can produce, in 
what quantities, and where and how she can 
hpst utilise them by employing Indian labour 
to manufacture from them the finished product. 
And while this valuable and essential work is 
being done in India, the McLeod Commission in 
London — whose President is Mr. C. C. McLeod, 
the energetic cViief of th© Jute Association will 
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be^scertaining what are the best possible markets 
for Indian products in the United Kingdom and 
th^ Empire generally, and how India can obtain 
the best possible return for her labour and 
capital. The two Commissions exactly supple- 
ment each other, and the combined result will 
enable such fiscal arrangements to be madc3^ as 
will give Jndian industry and commA*cc an estab- 
lished position among the greatest commercial 
nations of the world. 

In these circumstances, it behoves every well- 
wisher of India to^ do everything in his power to 
bring about a gorieral agreement in India itself, 
first of all, as to what fiscal arrangements will 
most powerfully benefit the various classes, 
agricultui'ifl, manufacturing, and commercial, of 
the Indian ‘ peoples ; and, secondly, how these 
arrangements can best be fitted in with a general 
Imperial fiacal policy that will unite all the con- 
stituent States of. the British Empire for mutual 
advantage and defence* against the exploitation 
of the aggressive foreigner. And as* for more 
than forty years past, I have never ceased to ad- 
vocate the claims of India to that influential posi- 
tion in the fiscal councils of the Empire, to which 
she is entitled by*lier v^st resources and high 
civilisation, and to which she will flow al last be* 
admitted by general consent, I am anxious to 
contribute my humble quota to this discussion 
from time to time in the pages of the Indian 
Ketnew. 

It may be taken for granted that in the 
Itnperial Conference that is to meet after the 
War, to settle inter alia the fiscal policy of the 
Empire, India will have her own real representa- 
tives, and not tlie mere dummy representative 
of the India Ollice. From the days of Mr. 
Justice Ruiade to those of Sir Gangiidhrir 
Chitnavis, India has produced a very largo num- 
ber of really first-clas.s economists and statesmen, 
such as the late Sir Seshadri Iyer, k.c.t.e., and 
the late Mr. Gokliale— and such men as these, 
with suitable representatives ' also of tjie great 
Feudatory Chiefs, will doubtless voice the claims 
of India in the coming Imperial Conference. 

In the v:irio 4 is theatres of this world-war, the 
soldiers of India, are everywhere ^ting 
shouldcr-to shoulder, in a spirit on both sMes of 
thorough comradeship and cordiality, with those 
of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions. 
AuUJjit]ftis Jn this spirit of comradeship and 
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cordial friendship that the representatives of the 
various sister-States of t£e Empire will meet in thp 
Imperial Conference. They will each and all put 
forward, first, the interests and r the •claims of 
their own individual States — and then, second!}^ 
they will take care that these are adjusted always 
to the benefit, and never to the injury, of the 
sister-States. ^ 

For Jnstance, the United Kingdom will 
doubtless settle her own tarilf so as to give a 
very substantial preference, or perhaps free 
admission, to the Indian manufactures of the 
future, as well as to Indian goods generally. She 
may give banking or other facilities for the 
acquisition, by Indian industrial enterpiise.s, of the 
cheap(}st capital in the world, tb supplement those 
supplies of capital that may be attracted to these 
industries from Indian hoards. Sir Thomas 
Holland was happily able to assure the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce that for all the 
coming industries, he had satisfied him- 
self that India would Ultimately he able 
herself to supply, not only all the unskilled 
labour, but also the expert labour that would 
be necessary. He said, ‘*When Indian labour 
w^as organised and properly educated 

and fed, there was not the slightest doubt that 
they would get the result that would enable them 
to utilise all the raw materials^ available in the 
country,^’ and for the training^and supplementing 
• 6f this wealth of Indian expert labour, the United 
Kingdom can, and doubtless will, supply all the 
necessary facilities. 

And in return India, while claiming the right 
to fully and adequately protect all her nascent 
industries, will doubtless concede to the United 
Kingdom the moat substantial preference over 
the foreigner. And in the caj^e of established 
industries, wdiile India must retain the right to 
protect herself against the dumping foreigner, she 
will give absolute reciprocity to the sister- 
States of the Empire, And similarly, while she 
claims the right to impose such export-duties as 
may seem advisable on the export of monopoly 
raw materia Is Jike raw jute and lac, and on (jtuisi- 
monopolies like wolframite, rnonazite, oil -seeds, 
raw cotton, and raw hides and skins, so as to 
protect her own industries in the workiDg-<.ip of 
those raw materials, she will supply those com- 
modities freely to the sister- State.c, so as not to 
injure X^eir manufactures in the competition with 
the for^sgner. 

It should be observed that Imperial Preference, 
Sis here indicated, is doubly blessed — it blesses both 
the State that gives and the State that receives 


it. The latter obtains the benefit of the pre- 
ference in her competition with the foreigner-y- 
the former obtains a safeguard against the ex- 
cessive and obviously injurious high prices for 
the consumer that may follow, and usually do 
follow, the unlimited protection of the production 
of necessaries when that production is Jbself 
limited. 

Let me offer some illustrations of this 
economic law. ' 

If the United Kingdom, in order t;o protect 
her agricultural industry, were to impose a high 
protective duty on the import, of all wheat and 
llour, whether from foreign countries or from the 
sister-States of the Empire, the result would, 
course, be the enhancement of the price of bread 
to the consumer, almtost in proportion to the duty. 
But if the high protective duty is only imposed 
on foreign countries, while wheat from India and 
Canada and Australia is admitted free, the com- 
petition (though greatly mitigated) would be 
sufficient to prevent any inordinate rise of price. 

So in India. In the address to the President 
of the Commission in Madras it was ably pointed 
out that a certain amount of protective duty 
is absolutely necessary to safeguard Indian 
industries from the dumping of the Protectionist 
foreigner. Japan has actually captured tho 
hosiery trade of India, supplying no less than 84 
per cent, of tho total import, while Java has 
literally swamped the sugar industry — and these 
conquests have been achieved by every Protec- 
tionist device, such as subsidised freights, com- 
binations of manufacture.*?, high duties ami 
subsidies, aided by sweated laboi r and fieo silver. 
In both cases, India will notd a preferential 
tariff, with highly protective' duties against tho 
foreigner to safeguard, the Indian industin>, 
while the supplies of cotton-^goods from the United 
Kingdom, and of sugar from Mauritius, will 
suffice (with the largely increased Indian prodn< - 
tion) to secure tho poorer classes of tho Indian 
‘ ^lopulation from excessively inflated prices. 

Indeed, the Madras Presidency has been selling 
oihseeds to the foreigner ^ the tune of four and 
a quarter crores annually — and these have been 
crushed in German and other mills, and some of, 
tho results sent back to India at an enormoufliiy 
enhanced value, in the form of oils, soap, 
steal ine, and candles, paints, cake for feeding 
and manure, and so forth. Why should these 
enormous profits be lost to India ? 

Take again the case of dye-stufis. India is 
exceptionally rich in these — ‘both vegetable and 
mineral — and yet Free Trade has forced her to rely 
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out Germany for her dyes ! The address out- 
lined the possibilities of the match industry, 
the glass, paper, pencils, cement, glue, ink, beads, 
bangles, buttons, brushes, and other manufactures 
thatj^an be done for the millions of the Indian 
population by Indians, better and more cheaply 
than by the foreigner, if our fiscal policy will 
give these various industries a chance of standing 
against Ihe dumping that in existing circum- 
stances is always certain in the long run to 
strangle them. From Sir Thomas Holland’s 
conciliatory Teply, it was very evident that the 
force of these facts and arguments was irresistible. 


He declared that “ he would not object to their 
using the tariff* judiciously whenever they found 
it hecessary.” And he added — “ On the fiscal 
question they must wait until India cab tit her- 
self to the fiscal conditions that would later on 
fit the Empire as a whole.” That delay — if the 
subject be thoroughly discussed and threshed out 
•in the meantime by all the communities of India., 
need not be longer than the durj^tion of * the 
War and the Session of the great Imperial 
Economic Conference th.at is to follow the 
declaration of Peace. 


THE SHTA SAMHITA : A Review 

HY THE HON. MR. .lUSTICE SEBIUGIKI AH All. 

— 


I'TA J^OIUIA y l(\ as he is generally known^ 
is crcjdited with the aiithoi ship of a large 
number of l^papuranas in the Sanskrit 

literature. The groat Vj/am is believed to liave, 
in addition to the compilation of the Vedas, 
given to the woild the eighteen Puranas which 
have been accepted by all schools of theology in 
India. acknowledges his indebtedness to these 
Puranas and says that he hud his inspiration from 
the great Vyasa. 

Although, as a Pouranic, Siiia's place is only 
second to that of Vyasa, yet it is by his philoso- 
phic discourses that he is best remembered. The 
Sitta Samhita * is I’egarded by the Hindus as 
containing the highest precepts of their religion. 
It is Advaitic in its character with Jjord Siva as 
Para Brahmam. To thinking Hindus, the fact 
that Sri Krishna is invoked in some Puranas as 
the Supreme Lord, and in others Siva is spoken of 
in the same way, is a matter of no consequence. 
“ The name does not matter.” 

This Samhita is in the Skaiida Puranani, one of 
the most widely read books of the Sivites. The 
Rishi is believed to have recounted in Naimi- 
saranyani the various Upapuranas v.dnch bear his 
name. The other Rishis act as prompters in the 
Kime way that Arjuiia did to Sri Krishna. Stories 
and religions and philosophical dis^iiusitions are 
tilicifced from yiuta, Jt is in this way that this 
particular Sainliita professes to have been narrated. 

*Suiu Samhita, By B. Ramachandra Sastri and 
Iv. KuppuBwami Sastri, Sarada Mandiram, Triplicaiie, 
Madras. 


The first portion of thcj Samhita is intended to 
convey lessons upbn the Paramatmic character of 
Jjord Siva and of his Omnipotence and Opaniscience*. 
The same chapter inducts the pupils into the rules 
of the worshij) of the J )eity. The next chapter is 
devoted to inculcating Gnanayoyam. Then follows 
a discourse on the. attainment of AJnHi or the 
liberation of the souj from the trammels of thp, 
Sams^ra. The fourth chapter treats of the 
meaning of sacrifices, The true sacrifice indicat- 
ed in this long chapter is the sacrifice , of the 
vices to which flesh is heir to in the endeavour to 
obtain a true knowledge of the Brahmam. 

The concluding chapter is the JSuta Gita. This 
laSt portion is soul Stirling. The devotional 
address of the pupil Rishis in seeking instruction 
from the Guru i.s one of the finest in the 
Sanskrit literature. Then follows the real Gita 
which summarises the lessons conveyed in the 
previous discourses. 

The beauty of the book lies in the simplicity 
and distinctness of the teachings. The Bamliita 
is typical of Hindu religious philosophy. The 
devotee is first inducted into the worship of Siva. 
The Gnanayogam is made to depend upon the 
devotioft thus obtained ; and the way to final 
omaiicipiition is then secured. 

Oiie might say a great deal about the teacj)inngs 
themselves. In a short sketch of this kindb they 
would be out of place. The (jditors are entitled 
to the gratitude of all lovers of Hindu religion 
for the publication. They have drawn attention 
to what appears to be interpolatioum The work 
has been excoodinj^ly well-done. • 




CURRENT EVENTS 

BY ilAJDUARI. 


♦ THE NATIONAL CABINET. 

^ MONG the many changes of a kaleidoscopic 
^JL character which have been presented to the 
gaze of the world of politics since the out- 
break of the War, perhaps, none has been' 
of &o staking a character as the one that so 
vividly came to the front at the commencement 
of the month in England, and a little later on, in 
France and Italy. Human nature is such that in 
titanic struggles of this character going on in 
Central Europe for the last twenty-four months 
and more, it grovfs impatient after a time. The 
impatience is not unnatural. Thus it has come 
to pass that the British people’s patiepce is tired 
out. During the period that the sanguinary 
struggle has lasted, a variety of engagements and 
actions have taken place in the different theatres 
of war with alternating result^. At first it was 
all a strategy of defence. Aftbr the battle of the 
Marne, there was a lullj and they had to survey 
the situation. Breathing time was necessary. 
Further counsel as to the prosecution of the war, 
with a view to bring about a “ decision” within a 
measurable length of time had to be taken. The 
munition, problem then loomed large in the eyes 
* of the Entente Powers. And fortunately, every 
effort was made to turn even nights into days with 
the object of manufacturing and acquiring an 
inexhaustible store of munitions, which might lead 
to success at all the fronts. There was unity of 
action on the point, and the Allies occupied the 
winter and early spring in equipping themseWes 
with the needed resources. The seizure of this 
one central fact and its realisation chiefly 
engrossed the attention of the British Government. 
That realisation inspired and encouraged the plan 
of a well- conceived and united ofiensive. The net 
result was the magnificent success of the French at 
Verdun and the e<iually magnificent success of the 
British on the Somme. Theltalians forged ahead 
and heroically fought till the Carso plateau was 
virtually in their possession. In Greece, they 
tried to concentrate all their energy a fid prepa- 
rations at Salonika, Avhile the Ku^sians, who had 
torfetire from the Carpathians, Veturned to their 
chat^e with redoubled vigour and' became masters 
of Bukovina, and are in possession to-day of 
almost all the Carpathian Passess, where the 
«enemy is doing his level best to dislodge them 
but hitherto without avail, Roumania, meanwhile 
has come ‘into a line with the Allies, but 


unluckily the enemy’s strategy deluded them, and 
they have found themselves in a tight corner. 
Bucharest has fallen, but on the Dobrudja the 
Roumanian- Russian forces are heroically 

resisting his untiring efforts to pierce tl^e centre. 
They hold fast by the strategical points, and so 
far as reports go, it looks as if they will stroj^gly 
maintain their position. But this fall of Bucharest 
and the treacheries of the King of the Hellenes 
has thrown a great damper on the Allies, specinlj^ 
the British. The Balkan policy of the For^jign 
Oflice has been the V)ne weak point of the Ast|uith 
Grey Government. The nation, from time to time, 
has murmured and shown its disfavour of their 
baiting and vaccillating policy which has lost 
them more than one golden opportunity to prevent 
the domination of the Central Powers in the 
Balkans. Gradually the nation came to realise 
that the Ministers were so far deficient in their 
diplomacy and that a nmro vigorous policy to 
retriev,e past errors was a trying necessity. On 
the top of these the frightfulness of the submarine 
campaign of the modern pirates was being severely 
criticised. Something or other was wrong at the 
Admiralty. The daily sinking of neutral and 
belligerent vessels was deemed intolerable. Vet 
beyond smooth words of assurance, no practicjil 
endeavours seemed to have been made to checkmate 
ettectively this appalling and ruthless piracy 
vigorously carried on in a remorseless spirit. Thcj 
Zeppelin raids, too, were deemed as another 
result of the inefficiency of those responsible. 
That the enemy’s fast cruisers should smuggle 
themselves into the Channel and escape with 
impunity was overmuch for the patient and 
suffering nation. Till late, they bore these evils 
with exemplary patience. Whispers grew into 
loud rumours that changes in the Kavy were 
imperative. Some of the journals loudly and openly 
proclaimed from day to day that the time 
near to change the halting Ministry. Unless 
there was formed a ministry which put into 
execution the national will, nothing could be 
achieved. A national ministry thus became the 
prevailing cry. At last the cry came to ble materia 
lised. There was a difference or disagreement iii 
the dropsical Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George, alway.** 
unconventional and always vigorous, had tin 
boldness to press his own plan of carrying out tlu‘ 
w^ar. He wanted a very small Cabinet of busine^ ’ 
men, not tied down by antiquated and obsolclt 
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traditions and a Council of Wjir, but without the 
* Prime Minister with whom fault was found that 
he was not too en^crgent and quick at resolutions. 
The will of one redoubtable stalwart jirevailed and 
wrought the downfall of the Ministry, of which the 
ijlition,with all its great appreciation of the inestim- 
able work done in the last 28 inontlis, had grown 
impatient. Thus, it liad to be swept aw^iy in order 
to njake way for a Cabinet and (Council of W:u* 
Ollice who could take (jiiick resolutions and com- 
^•inaiideer in a prcjinpt and vigorous manner the 
entire resources of th^ nation, Mr. As([uith had to 
resign and with him his thick and thin supporters. 
Mr. Bonar Ijaw was summoned by his Sovereign 
' to form a now Ministry Avhich shall be approved 
by the n;ition. He, however, had not the strength 
and the experience to form such. So 11. M. the 
King had to invite Mr. Lloyd George, the one 
in<hspensable man needed to put things right and 
prevent the traditional muddling policy, foi'* which 
the British have earned no little name. Like 
the great Hercules, Mr. Lloyd George worked .aiid 
in a short time chose* the best instruments, by 
which ho could work and bring that needed 
solace to the nation. He brushed aside con- 
ventionalities. Times had (dianged. "A new order 
of Government was inevitable. Mi*. Lloyd George 
courageously iiujiosod on himself the duty of 
tiiking a new departure. A now' perspective is 
ju'esented by this now apostle ot the new political 
dispensation. But, meanwhile, tho nation is 
gratified. It has heaved a de<*p sigh of i*elief 
and expects that the national ministry will achieve 
its appointed work with success. Time must be 
allowed to tho new Cabinet to take tho ropes ol 
the Government tightly in their hands. Tliieti 
months will inform us of their influence on 
national politics and national di l'ence. The next 
spring will he fraught with momentous issues for 
the Allies, having regard to the fact of the (jjerinan 
balloon of Peace, a preposterous balloon which Dr. 
Bethman Hollweg allowed to soai' high enough, 
but which the neutrals as w'ell as tho Allies 
have already torn to pieces. Another crisis is 
imminent. And all will depend on the political 
sagacity, wisdom and vigour with which the new 
Ministry sets itself to work. It is a most arduous 
and responsible task ever committed to a Council 
of Five. Let us all hope that it may rise cujual to 
the occasion and bring about that glorious deci- 
sion ” in the theatre of war, which shall lead to a 
lasting peace and the destruction of the Teutonic 
Militarism yet unbroken. 


Sir James Meston and the Congress 

Not? only> in the city of Lucknow but through- 
out tlie country has considerable surprise and 
indignation been roused by the warning His Honor 
Sir James IMoston has thought lit to administer 
to the^ members of the Reception Committee of 
the forthcoming Congress at Lucknow. It seems 
to UH strange that in view of the past history of 
the Congress, the fact that a former , Viceroy 
received a deputation of that body, and the present 
Governor of Madras attended its sittings only 
two years ago, and tho geneial reputation of the 
Congress party for its moderation and the consti- 
tutional character of its agitation, that gi eat insti- 
tution and the country at large which it seeks to 
represent, have not been spared the treatment 
they have received at the hands of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 
It seems on the face of it absurd to ask for 
the cooperation of the meinbeis of the Congress 
Reception Committee, and in the same breath 
threaten some , of the delegates of that great 
national assembly* with proceedings in a Court 
of Law. Tt is ecpially absurd to fexpoct the mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee of the Congress 
to hold themselves responsible in any manner for 
what may be i^pokonat numerous other Conferences 
to be held in l^icknow, with which the Congress has 
no otHciaJ connection. If Sir itames Meston 
thought that in the present circumstances of the 
country there was need on the part of Congress- 
men to be more careful and cautious than before, 
surely .i more polite method of addressing Indian 
political leaders could have been devised. As it 
is, we see in the letter the hand of the bureau- 
crat and not the wisdom of the statesman. 

The following is the copy of the letter address- 
ed to the Lucknow Congress Reception Committee 
by the Government of Sir James Meston * — 

I am directed to addresH you regarding the vaiious 
meetings which are e.\pectod to take place in Lucknow 
during the ChristniaB week. The local Government has 
watched tho progress ot tho meetings and other forms 
of agitation now In progress in various Provinces of 
India favouring constitutional changes in this country, 
including the establishment of some system of Hume 
ftule for India. The Lioutenant Governor has no desire 
whatever in the present connection to express any 
opinion ov the merits of the discussion, but has observed 
that the laugiyige used by various sp^kers has a 
tendency to grow moie and more emj^tic, as time 
goes on. Hero, again, Sir James Meston has no desire 
to interfere with the liberty of speech, but he cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that there is at times atd in 
certain qiiaHers a tendenc7 to put forward statemeotSi 
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argumonta and inforenoes wiiioh might be regarded as 
infringing the Criminal Law, He would consider it un- 
fortunate if the boundary between legitimate and illegal 
apeeoh wore Grossed during the Congretvs meetings at 
Lucknow, because it would leave the IjOcalGovernmenlf 
no option but to use all proper endeavour to enforje 
the law, a codrse which would be the clear duty of the 
Local Government and its Officers. It is, therefore, 
considered advisable to ask formally for the oo-o^eration 
of the office-bearers of the National Congress in 
preventing any ezoesses of speech which would compel 
,aotion to be taken against the speaker in the interest of 
of lav/ ipid order. 

• 1 am to ask tftat a copy of this letter may be 
^ conveyed through the District Magistrate of J.iueknow 
to the Chairman of the Reception Committee, the 
Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narain, and the local Secretary 
of the Congress, the Hon’ble Pandit Gokarn Nath 
Misra. • 

The Reception Comnnttee has given the follow- 

ing r^ly 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Government Order No. 40., dth Decern ben '16, in 
which you, on behalf of the Local Government, ask form- 
ally for co-operation of the office-bearers of the Indian 
National Congress in preventing any ezoesses in «. speech, 
which would arouse oomplication against the speakers in 
theinteiest of law and order. We beg to point out, in re- 
ply, that we confess that the letter ^cafhe somewhat as a 
surprise to us, casting an unmerited slur on the Con- 
gress. The CreeH of the OongreMS and its past history 
furnish sufficient proof by themselves that the movement 
is perfectly law-abiding and constitutional in character. 
Besides, in view of the assistance rendered by the autho- 
rities to the office-bearers of the Reception Committee 
in more than one matter, we feel sure tj^ere could be no 
miscopoeptidn fn theiV minds about its aims and objects. 
We are also not aware of anything special to justify, on 
the part of the Local Government, the apprehension 
that the limits of legitimate criticism will be ezeeeded 
during the nezt session of the Congress. Undoubtedly, 
questions will come up for discussion, which will evoke 
great enthusiasm, but the growing political oonsciouBness 
oMndia is surelv not a matter, which should cause un- 
easiness to the Government. At the same time, we are 
confident that this year also the proceedings of the Con- 
gress will be conducted with the same sobriety and 
moderation, which oharaoterised them in the past. 

Raja Ram Mohan RoV; V'asanta Narayan 

Naik, M.A. Monoranjaii Press, Bombay. As. 4. 

It is a neatly got- up little booklet in apprecia- 
tion of the life and work of the gieat nation- 
builder and the Father of Modern India. With 
a foreword from the pen of Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar, it sets forth in a clear way the greatness jf 
the man which consisted in a comprehensive round 
of activities ; for, Ram Mohan was a^ political, 
social, an(L religious reformer in (jne — he was an 
educationist he was a versatile scholar, and he 
was the champion of the cause of the neglected 
wojfienkind. This small contribution forms an 
excellent introduction to the study of Ram 
Jtlohan Boy. 


The World of Books. 

[(IKI.Y SUOllT NOTICES Al'PEAJl^lN THIS SECTION,] 


The Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, Voi.s. I-lV. By ll. v. 
Russell and Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. Mac- 
mi llan Co., London : 42/- Net. 

Sir Her bert Risley’s standfird treatise oii the 
“ Castes find Tribes of Bengal has apparentiy ^ 
been the model of such etiinological accounts for 
other provinces of India. Among such volumes 
may be mentioned Mr. Crookes’ “Castes and Tribes 
of the North -A\"es tern Provinces and Omlh 
Mr. Thurston 6 work oq “Southern India,” and 
Mr. Anaiitakrishna Iyer’s volumes on “Cochin.” 
Mr. Uussells volumes yield to none of these in- 
exhausti veil ess. They are primarily intended to be 
a sort of reference library on the complicated 
and often ditlicult problems of Indian ethnology. 
The volume of ethnological literature in India is 
by no means negligible, and the authors’ practical 
experience in the Central Provinces must leave 
added ^considerably to their knowledge of the 
peoples concerned. But tliese studies of the 
castes and tribes treated indopendaiitly necessi- 
tate an obvious repetition, which, however distaste- 
ful to the ordinal y readei*, is indispensable to tho 
English civilian, for whom they are intended to 
be what one may call “ an ethnological cyclope- 
dia.” TJie volumes are pJentifiilly supplied with 
maps, illustrations and a complete glossary. 

Folk-Talcs of Assam. By J. Borooah, Bai .-at- 
Law. Earle Law College, Gauhati, Assam. 

We are all familiar with the folklore of 
Bengal hnd South India. But every part of 
India can 'boast of its i.wn indigenous produc- 
tions especially in the old art of folklore. 
This is tho first time we believe that the tales of 
Assam have been made popular ^to the English- 
reading public. And we congratulate tho author 
on the excellence of hi^ English version. 

The Mastcrv of the Air. By William J. Clax- 
ton, Messrs. Blackie tt Sons, Ltd., London. 

it is the author’s avowed intention to arouse among 
readers an intelligent interest in the art of flight. . . 
by setting forth the romance of triumph in the realms 
of an element which has defied man for untold oonturies, 
rather than to give a mass ^f scientific principles, which 
appeal to no one but the expert.^’ In this ^ has been 
entirely sucesssful and has traced the history of both 
types of flying machines, the heavier than air type, 
and the lighter than air type, through their various 
vicissitudes from their hapless infancy to their pte* 
sent state of comparative virility and utility. 
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The Press in India. 

• Mr. R. G. Prad ban’s brochure on “The Freedom 
of the Press in Indi^i” (Arya Bhusan Press, Poona) 
is a timely publication, as it throws light on the 
historic development of the Indian JVess. It begins 
wiy^ the memorial nddressed to the Supreme 
Court at Fort William by that great champion 
of Indian reforms, Rnja Ram Mohan Roy, 
and traces down to the unhappy legislation of, 
1 9 lO.Tt contains, besides, the famous judgment 
(jf ’Sir Lawrence den kins in the well known case of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali’s proscribed pamphlet. The 
book has a foreword by Mrs. Annie Besnnt. 

Mr. K. Vyasa Row’s pamphlet on “ The Pre.ss 
ander the Pre.ss Act ” (Srinivasa Varadachari 
Co., Madras) is a stud 31 of the operations of 
the Press Act since that measure was forced on 
the Indian Public. 1 1 is a judicious estimate of 
the dillicultitis of Indian journalism so continually 
under tho dread of sftch a draconian legislation. 
The chapters originally appeared in the columns of 
the “Young India” of Bonibav, and are novv print- 
ed with an appropriate introduction vindicating 
the yearning of India for the liberty of the Pre.ss. 
Lcathcrfacc. By Baroness (ire/y. Ilodd^rarid 
Stoughton, London , 

A tale of ()I<1 Flanders told by an old stor\- 
tollerin an eas}^ and interesting manner. 

Men, Women, and Guns. By “ Sapper.” llodder 
and Stoughton, London. 

A stoi\v of some interest ; “it’s all the war,” 
which }n>en fight with (juns, while n'onien wait in 
patieiUM*. 

The Indian Literarv Year Book and Author’s 
“Who is Who” Foi 1916. ity Nuiinlulijui 

Mitra, M A. I’liriirii Ottice, Allaliaba'I, 

This is the second year of the publication, aiu3,wo are 
glad to note that the volume has almost doubled itself ;n 
size. An alphabetical list of authors, poriodi(;ak», socio- 
ties, printing presses, libraries and piihlishmg housos is 
by uo means an easy compilation and the author has 
added considerably to the value of this book of reference 
by the supply of no loss than hundred pages of appen- 
dices, containing all important Acts and Uegulstions 
with reference to the printing and publishing of literary 
matter. The book must be welcome to all literary 
aspirants and journaliuts. 

The Secrets of the Upanishads, by Ula Ki.nnoo 

Mall, M.A. Damodar Printing Works, Agra. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s '^Master 
Poets of India,” which has been reviewed in these pages. 
In this little book, Mr, Kannoo Mall gives, as it wore, the 
very quintessence of the philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Some of the choicest Upanishadic stanzas are here given 
with appropriate translations both in Hindi and English. 
As such, this little compilation must be welcome to all 
lovers of the transcendent wisdom of this book of 
devotional hymns. 


BOOKS UFCEIVEl). 

^ PoLTTK.'Ah History of Japan durino the 
Melta Era, 1867-11)12. By W. W, McLaren, 
Ph.D. George Allen ami Unwin Ld., London. 

“A Mark Deos Est. ” By Charlotte Pearson. 
Methfteii ct Co., Ld., London. 

E(;lti>se or Emiurk. By Herbert Branston • 
Gray, D.l) , and Samuel Turnei;. NisbetW Co., 
Ld., London. ’ ’ 

A Short Htstorv OF THE English People. By 
J. R. Green. Revised and Enlarged by Alice 
Stopford Green. Macmillan t'r Co., Lon/lon. 

The Commonwealth of 4 Nations. Edited by 
L. Curtis. Macmillan k Co., liondon. • 

Constitution of the United Nations of the 
Earth. Pamphlet Publishing Co. Fall River, 
Masiicfiusats, U. S. A. 

Jerry : ’Full of Romanc e. By Jean Webster. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 

The Bia e BucKjiE. By William Hamilton 
Osborne. • llodder iuid StoughtoiT, London. 

Cupid in Oilskins. By J. J. Bell. llodder and 
Stoughton, London. 

Songs of the* Sailok Men. By“T. JL D.” 
llodder and Sifougbton, Loudon, • ,, , 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

IIuNc.'RV Stones and otqp:r Stories, By Sir 
Kal)indranatb Tagoie. Macmillan and Co., 

liOiid'in. 

Fruit Gatheiuxi;. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
Macmillan and Co., London. 

(JrrDK TO Aguht/ltural Section : Pusa. Govern- 

' merit Printing, Calcutta. 

An Outline of the System of Riutish Adminis- 
tration IN India. Published by Amritlal 
J. Buch. Rajkote City^ Kathiawar. 

Report of the Ranade Industrial and EcmoMic 
Institute, Poona. Arya Bnshan Press, Poona. 

The Indo-Aryan Races. Part I. By Rama 
I^'asad Chanda, n.A. The Vareiidra Research 
Society^, Rajsiiahi. 

Inter-University# Felloiaship Sche^. By 
Nawab Haji Mobummud Ismail Kbaff, Agra. 

The Commonwealth of India Act : The Madilas 
Parliament T iiANSAcrio>s. “ The CommonweaU 
Office, Madras, 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 

L 

November 24, M. Strumer, the Premier, has , 
been appointed the grand Chamberlain in the 
Russian Duma. 

November 25. Opening of the Punjab Provin- 
cial Mahomedan Conference at Lahore. ' 

November 26. At a meeting of tho deception 
Committee of the Indian National Congress, the 

. Hon. Mr. Jagat Narayan was elected Chairman 
in succession to the late Bishen Narayan JJhar. 

November 27. Violent fighting on the Itfilian front. 

November 28. Sir Dorab Tata presided over the 
Tenth r Annual General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of tho Tata Ij*on and Steel Company at 
Bopabay. 

Npvember 29. At an Extraordinary Meeting of 
the Behar Provincial Conference, a residution 
of protest against the Patna LTniveiiiity Bill 
was passed with the Hon. Kdo Bahadur 
Purondu Narayan Sinha in the chair. ^ 

November 30. Fighting on the ,Yepres front. 
Allies capture trenches. n 

December 1. The Rangoon Municipality present 
an Addre.ss of Welcome to H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

December 2. 'Fhe third Kurnool Oisstrict Confer- 
ence opens its .sittings under thfe presidency of 
* t4\e Hon. ‘'K. K. V. Krishna Kao, Zemindar of 
Pollavaram. 

December 3. The Hon. Babu Bhupendraiiath 
Basil gives his evidence before the Industries 
Commission. 

December 4, Opening of the December Session 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, H. E. Lord 
Willingdon presiding. 

December 5. Resignation of Mr. As^juith and 
Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Lloyd George accepts 
the premiership. 

December 6. Greek ti^oops attack the Allies. 
Franco-Serbian succe.ss in holding new posi- 
tions. 

December 7. Evacuation of Bucharest. 

Bombardment of Funchal by a German sub- 
marine. 

December 8. The United Provinces Congpo.ss 
Committee resolves to accept the Post-VV.ir 
Reform Momorandutn with .s^>me sliglit 
modifis^ations. , 

DecembeFv3. Sinking of British and Neutral 
steamers by German submarines. 

Qac ember 10. Air raid over Cairo. 

Viplent fighting near Dobrudja. 


December 11. Sir C. Sankaran Nair lays the 
foundation-stone of a school for the children of 
tho Depressed Classes at Vyasarpady, Madras. 

December 12. The Hon. Pundit Jagat Narayan, 
presiding over a, public meeting at Lucknow, 
points out the importance of this year’s Con- 
gress Session and the nece.ssity for demanding 
Self-Government. 

December 13. A public reception was given to 
Mr. LI. S. L. Polak at the V. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium by the citizens of Madras, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Whitehead, Lord Bishop of Madras, presid- 
ing. 

December 14. Pundit Manobar Lai elected 
(^^hsiirman of the Committee of tho Social Con- 
ference to be held at Luckaow. 

December 15. For the piirjjose of establishing 
an Association for the promotion of home and 
cotta go industries, 11. E. Lady Carmichael pre- 
sided over a largely attended meeting in the 
Government House, Calcutta. 

December 16. Death at Tlatnagiri of the Ex- 
King Thebaw of Burma. 

December 17. Greek evacuation. 

Massacre of Armenians. 

American view of Peace proposals. 


rNDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

1 , Patriotism in Trade, 2. Co-operation. 3. Industrial 
Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 6. Invostigatiou. 
6, Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores, 8. India’s Custemera, 
9, Turning the Corner, 10, Conclusion. 

SECOND EDITION 

Re. U To Subscribers of Indian Review,^* As, 12^ 
SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

” The Madras Mail.”— Throughout the book there is a 
cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraging 
lo those who are exerting themselves to bring about 
improvements. 

“ The Madras rimes.”— This little book is well written, 
well edited and well published, and wo can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward- 
ly digest its contents. 

'\The Daily Post,'^ Bangalore,— ThQ book is an 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will not be duo to the fault of the writer. 

3^** The Indian Speclalor,^ — Every young man in India 
ought to read Mr. Qiyn Barlow’s l^k. 

Git A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Btireet, Madi^' 



TOjPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


• THE SAKA ERA OF SALIVAHANA. 

Mr. J. F. Fleet, writing in the current number 
of The Journal of the Royal Aniatic Society ^ brings 
together various pieces of evidence as to the time 
wheiS* and the circumstances under which, the 
name of Salivahana first became connected wil.h 
Saka era of 78 A.D. dust as the name of Vikrnrna 
was preQxed tf) the era of ^>8 H.<J. which is the 
chief reckoning of Northern India, so the name 
Si\^va liana, as tliat of a. personage famous in 
Southern India, was prefixed to tlie ordinary Saka 
era. The date of A.D. in a record of King 

Hukkaraya I . of Vi jayanagara is the carlic.st known 
cePtain in.stance of the use of tlie name Saliv^ahana 
in a date. The personal idesiT which underlies this 
connection of a King Salivahana. with the Saka 
ora is more ditficult to ascei tain. Epigraphic 
re.search h.is shown be\on(l doubt that the con- 
nection is cei tainly not based on the existence of 
a re.il king n.irned Silivahana reigning in 78 A.D.* 
any more than is tin* connection of the name 
Vikraimi with the otliei- eia. based on the existence 
of a I'eal King V’'ikr.am;i reigning in ]5(hh8. 
There is also no reason for thinking th-at it cTirn- 
memorate‘> .any lard King Saliv.ih.-ma of later 
times. 'I’ln^ earliest iii'-t.iiuM* of the use of the 
nam(‘ Salivahana in dates comes from the South, 
and we may very possibly derive the name S.iliva- 
liana from tlie f.irnily nanui Satavahana of the 
great Satakarni, or Andhr.a Kings, who i uled over 
the Deccan for some four and a half centuries 
from H.C. ‘^25 to A.J). 225. The Satakarni 
Kings, however, had nothing to do with the found- 
ation of the Saka era, which had its origin in the 
western parts of Northern India and did not even 
use the era in their records. The name Satava- 
hana-Satakaini occurs very often in the 
Furanas and has also lived in gemuMl literature. 

On the evidence of these and similar points, 
Mr. Fleet comes to the following conclusions : 

(1) The namo of the supposed King Sahva- 
hana was introduced in connection with the Saka era 
in imitation of th('. .association of the name of the 
supposed King Vikrama with the era of ILC. 58. 

(2) The name is based on Satavahana, as the 
family n.ame of the And liras, who however had 
nothing to do with the foumlation of the era, and 
commemorates perhaps the dynasty itself, vaguely 
as a whole, or ejuite possibly some individual 
member of it, who was a great patron of literature ; 
but in the latter case, of course, without any elfect 
of really placing him in or about A.D. 78. 

j(3) The name was introduced in the first- 
half of the fourteenth century in the records Qf 
the Kihgs of Vi jayanagara. 
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• THE WASTE OF INFANT LIFE IN INDIA. 

The Kdfitor •of The Social Service (Juartcrly, 
commenting on the Annual Reports of the various 
Sanitary Commissioners for the year 1014 just 
issued, regrets the perfunctory manner in which 
the question of tlie high nioitality among infants 
has been treated in the reports. In his woids : 

The oauBeH of the high mortality among infantR may bo 
aa open to dispute ah the means of its prevention. -But 
that 18 no reason why the question Bhould bo dealt with 
in any but a thorough manner. It is apparent from the 
reports that there is a diversity of views about the 
oauHeH, but this is mainly due to the absence of system- 
atic inqui»*y. The (Government of India have deputed 
offieerH, and sometimcM committees, to investigofte the 
causes of dmeases like plague and* malaria and to suggest 
remedial measures. The prevailing high mortality in the 
countiy presents a graver problem well worthy of an 
exhaustive. examination. An examination like this would 
show that the causes of an excessive rate of infantile 
mortility are' many, and their interaction is complex. 
They may ho roughly divided into two groups : Chose 
ohieliy attiHbutablo to individual shortcomines ; and 
those chiefly due to govern mental and municipal derelic- 
tions. In the Reports pf tuo Sanitary Commissioners an 
inadequate treatment of Wie second group of causes is 
noticeable. The connection that exists between a high 
rate of infantile mortality and a high birth-rate, for 
instauco, IS referrred to only in the Report for Burma. 
The poverty, and not seldom the imtnaturity, of the 
parents, their ignorance ol the proper ways of rearing 
children, and tlio insanitary surroundings in which the 
poor have to live nhcessarily make the life of infants ^ 
very precarious. Under conditions like these to whicn 
most mothers and children are exposed — the surprising 
thing 18 not that so many infants dio, but that more do 
not die, 

Organised ellbri alone can be effective in rousing 
the apathetic poor to a sense of the danger of . 
’hisariitary surroundings ; und there is a l espon- 
sibility on all interested — parents, doctors, 
sanitary authoiities and the general public. 
Personal influence in educating the mass of the 
people should he very effective ; and the work of 
promoting the health of motliers and the welfare 
of infants oilers an aniplt^ field for the en(3rgies of 
those women who have received the benefit of 
higher education. In addition to an educational 
programme, there must be a systematic vi.Mting 
from house to house, and the provision of proper 
bods,, wards and even hospitals for niaternity easels 
ill all large towns. Healthy conditions of life 
must he in.uh* possible for mother and child, and 
proper attention should he secured for the feeding, 
clothing, and up bringing of the children Tlirough- 
out the first yen- of thiiir life, since excessive 
infantile mort.ility is a n.atiomd disaster and a • 
sheer waste of suffering . 
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SIKHISM FROM GURU NANAK TO GURU 
GOBIND SINGH. 

Professor Teja Singh, writing to * the 
Review (November), traces the growth of the 
Sikh reli^on from the founder Nanak for a period 
of two centuries down to the last Guru Gobind 
Singh, and shows that through the whole of this 
period the manifestation of the Guru through the 
physical frame is divinely linked and moved 
through and, through by one spiritual ideal. 
Guru Nanak’s mission, i.e., the tearing away of 
the veil of unreality, and the bringing of mankind 
in direct contact with the Divine Presence, was 
carried on by all the Gurus to the advent to Guru 
Gobind, who completed the first cycle of‘ it in the 
same divine and self-effacing spirit. Guru Nairak 
got his Divine Light from God by merging himself 
in Him. The next Guru lost himself in the love 
and service of Guru Nanak and became one with 
him. The 8rd, at the age of 72, came to seek his 
Guru in the 2iid. Guru Arjun, the 5th Guru, bore 
the separation from his saintly father in complete 
resignation and fully carried out' the wishes of his 
predecessor^. Har Gobind, kar Kisben, Teg Baha- 
dur and Guru Gobind, the last four Gurus, are 
identified with one another, and at Teg Bahadur’s 
martyrdom, he sent his final message to Gobind 
Singh, asking him to protect the poor and the 
weak and ito spread the truth* of Guru Nanak’s 
house, in spite of all opposition. Guru Gobind 
Singh carried out these sacred orders fully, and he 
and Teg Bahadur became one in spirit. 

This long chain of the ten Gurus is linked and 
fused with the divine spirit, and all that they did 
should be regarded as a manifestation of the 
divine will under varying conditions and changing 
circumstances. Guru Arjun got the MSS. of the 
teachings of the first four Gurus and completed the 
sacred Sikh scriptures — the Adi G'mnth -which in 
itself forms a great landmark in religious history. 
The book is the first of its kind in which the teach- 
ings of the Sikh Gurus aj-e put side by side with 
the teachings of the great saints of other religions 
in India, without any distinction of caste or 
creed. Guru Arjun in this way gave the first 
real aristocracy of saints, a living brotherhood of 
divine souls and shows that the religion of spirit 
is the heritage of all mankind. The superstructure 
to thifiL was completed by the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh. >) 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Writing to the November issue of the Positivist 
Review^ Mr. Charles E. Hcioper urges one or two * 
special points which he considers to be specially 
necessary reforms in international life. He has 
in view a deliberative assembly consisting of a 
hundred or more delegates, whose views need not 
necessarily bind the nations to which they belong 
but who must be regarded as the lawfuljChannel 
of diplomatic intercourse and negotiation. ,The 
deliberations should be open and reproduced in 
the press of every nation concerned ; and the 
formulated advices of the assembl}', when carried 
by a majority vote might ac(juiie the force of 
international law, if no constituent nation lodged 
a formal protest within a specified time. The 
assembly nnght elect expert officers and com- 
mittees to deal with the dillerent branches of 
international relationship. Such an assembly 
w^ould have much moral and spiritual as well as 
, direc.tly material value. It would he a })ermanent 
symbol of the solidarity of constituent nations 
and a focus of their international life and interests. 

The chief difficulties in the way of the forma- 
tiofi of the assembly may be best seen in the 
writer’s own words : — 

What may appear to be the chief difficulties in form- 
ing an loternational AHNcmbly as the organ of a League 
of Peace-pursuing States arc : (1 ; the manner of appoint- 
ment of the national deJogates or representativeH ; i^nd 
(2) the number of delegates (with voting powers under- 
stood) to be appointed by the respective States. 1 think 
that every nation should be allowed to solve the first 
problem for itself. A democratic country might elect 
its delegates by plebiscite, or might empower its Repre- 
sentative Chamber to elect them, or the several delegates 
sent by a State might be elected in different ways and by 
different bodies (one, possibly, by the universities, or by 
some body reprOHentative of the country's higher ciiiturr), 
or the ruling authorities of the time being might appoi* ^ 
the delegates as they now appoint ambassadorH. thon; ii 
the last is not the courf-e 1 should rocommend. n 
regards the second problem it is clear that, while the 
smaller nations of the Leayue would bo guaranteed iho 
same security as the greater ones, they ought no^, in 
justice, to have the same voice in world-politics. Iho 
representation of the various nations in the assembly 
should boar at least a rough proportion to their respeo- 
.tive adult populations ; but the representatioi* in respect 
of illiterate populations should he heavily disooiinied ; 
say, four illiterates to rank with one educated citizen. 
Not that a barely literate person is necessarily worth 
more to the world than an illiterate ; but ability to read 
is the basis of all higher education, and the exten»>ion of 
that ability is the most obvious distinction between 
civilisation and barbarism. Besides, while oountries, 
like Switzerland and Denmark, could not .expect to be 
represented in the Assembly by as many delegates 
Britain or Russia, they might well protest against either 
Russia or Britain claiming a reprosentation directly 
proportionate to populations which inclfid^ ipilltops of 
illiterate peasants or agva^ep* 
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, JOAN OF ARC: A PRACTICAL MYSTIC. 

/ 

J. Griffiths, writing in The Theonciphist for 
December 1916, rouses interest in the figure of 
Joan of Arc, who was recently canonised by the 
CatJ^olic Church. Many people and national 
historians have regarded iior as rather a mythical 
character, for her life was one of marvels blended 
with what are known as supernatural events. In 
spite oT this shrouding of her as a mythical figure, 
hgr life and experiences have been very thoroughly 
authenticated. During her trial, she was closely 
questioned, and all her answers were recorded by 
notaries appointed for the purpose, and 21 years 
after her death, the petition for her lehabilitation 
led to an exhaustive eiKjjuiry which lasted for 
more than six months. Prance in her times was a 
profoundly religious country : and the whole 
people were permeated by a faith that worked true 
miracles even while it believed in unreal ones ;the 
idea of a Providence that works only by general 
laws was wholly alien to the feelings of the age, 
and every political event as well as natural 
phenomenon was believed to be the iirimrcliate 
result of a spiudal mandate from God. Holy 
angels and saints W'ere believed to be cbnstantly 
employed in exeiaiting (h)d’s commands and 
mingling in the a flairs of men ; the Church 
encouraged them and sanctioned the concurrent 
bedief that hosts of evil spiiits were also working. 
Thus, the public mind of her age was leady to 
accept Divine interposition through the instru- 
mentality of Joan, and those who did not believ^e 
her to he insjured by God and angels, were ready 
to regard her as tlie instrument of the powers of 
evil. 

The unanimous testimony of historians regiirding 
Joan’s transcendent heroism and devotion, along with 
her pure disinterestedness, are the surest test of her 
greatness of soul, for not a single instance is given into 
which we can read the motive of self-grati fixation. She 
died before her nineteenth birthday after a short but 
wonderfully inspiring career. Her whole thought was 
how to be of service. Not a single instance do we read 
of her own desires or her personality obtruding and 
hindering her work. When her power began to be 
realised, it was beyond the understanding of most men. 
The noble, the loving and charitable, realised that it must 
proceed from a higher source ; but the jealous and the 
fearful, the ignobJe and superstitious, believed it to be 
witohoraft, or what we now term the black art, or black 
magic ; for those who do not rise above what is ignoble 
are apt to think that it is impossible for others to do so. 
One marked feature of J can’s life was her source of 
inspiration, or the Voices”. The hearing of voices is 
generally considered an unfavourable sign by doctors, 
and is looked upon as one of the first signs of a dis- 
ordered mind, or madness. The madman, however, is 
unable to discriminate between the physical and the 
astral, he confuses astral entities with those existing on 


the physioal plane ; but the^e is not the slightest doubt 
*that Joan was fully conscious that the voices were from 
the higher worlds. 

• Mr. GriffitRs says that in theosophical termino- 
logy* we might say “that the Higher Self- -the 
Ego — was able to express very muefi more of 
itself in Joan than is usual amongst good men 
and women.” “ Joan was simple, strong, pure, 
loving and utterly devoted, for she had learnt 
“ to discern the One, the inner round or voice 
which kills the outer.” • 

AN ASIATIC VIEW OF JAPANESE QUESTION. 

Lala J^ajpat Rai, writing in a recent number of 
The Outlook of New York, traces the changes in 
the attitude of Asiatics towards Japan, since the 
Ohino- Japanese War of 1^94 as well as the 
present outlook of Japanese politics and aims. 
JapanesjB participation in the suppression of the 
Boxer rising in China was unpaletable to the 
Asiatics generally ; but Japan’s war with Russia 
created tkroughout the Eastern world enthusiasm, 
and with l eference to India materially contributed 
to the developmlBhl of the Nationalist movement. 
“ Japan vindicated tlTe honour of Asia, and proved 
to the world, that given equal opportunities, the 
Asiatics are inferior to none in any sphere of life — 
military or civil.” One thing about Japan might 
lead to misuridoi;standing ; and that is her atti- 
tude to China #which is largely, inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation. It is unmistakalJle* 
that there is a strong and powerful party in Japan, 
which is inspired by an imperial vision of expan- 
sion and aggrandisement. The Japanese claim 
of enforcing the principle of the Monroe doctrine 
in Japan’s own favour in Asia also leads people • 
*to think in the same way. Japan's alliance with 
Great Britain and Russia looks ominously like an 
understanding to divide China among themselves. 
In fairness to Japan, her ambition to expand 
should not be considered as absolutely sinister. 
Her military and naval exigencies in the Pacific 
force her to seek means of expansion and money- 
making abroad. Unfortunately, there is an under- 
current of increasing distrust of the United 
States, and a growing anti-British feeling. Japan 
can expect no help from Great Britain if an armed 
conflict should ensue between her and the United 
States ; and it iS this fear that is driving her into 
the arms of Russia. But Japan’s attitude should 
be friendliness with all Asiatics, espe^ftlly the 
Chinese, so that her strength, safety, ana security 
will lie in the aflectionate sympathy and support 
of the billions of Asiatics, rather than in the* 
half-hearted support of one or more European 
powers. • 

* . A • 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

< 

Criticising on 1 he PopulcUion Problmn in India^ 
by P. K. Wattel, Mr. Shah writing 'to The Wealth 
of India (November) makes the following remarks: 
Mr. Wattel's Neo- Malthusian panacea for the 
high birth-rate (38 per thousand) in the face of a 
growingly difficult subsistence is very misplaced. 
Because, though a reduction of the birth-rate 
may lead to a reduction of the death-rate to a 
certaui extent^ yet the experience of European 
countries points out that when once the process 
of the forced reduction of biith-rate starts, it is 
likely to result in such a low- state of fertility 
that the State has to oifei* a premium on births of 
children. With respect to the low vitality of the 
Indian people, the retoedy of a decreased birth- 
ratef^ could be useful, only if it were exercised in 
the case of those who are .socially unfit. But to 
propose it as a univeisal remedy, as Mr. Wattel 
does, in a country of marriage* ridden masSe.s is 
to ignoi*e important factors which may lea«l to 
very bad consefjueiicos. Checking of the birth- 
rate itself cannot go far enough to solve many of 
the problems that allect th^ vitality and prospe- 
rity of the Indian people. 

Mr. Wattel’s other conclusions, riz., that the 
pressure of population is very intense in all the 
old provinces and the prospects of its relief aie 
,nojj very hepeful ; that the agricultural population 
is increasing at the expense of the industrial and 
trading populations owing to the di.splacement of 
the handworker by the machine, and the develop- 
ment of the means of subsistence by either irri- 
gation or indu.s try does not seem to be very 
‘ hopeful, are not easily endorsed and are open to^ 
further investigation and criticism. The pessi- 
mism about the inability of agriculture or industry 
to support more people than at present is un- 
necessary, and statistics are not sufficiently con- 
vincing to justify such a belief. “As to the 
possibilities of the increase in the capacity of the 
soil to support a larger number of people, by irri- 
gation, even though it may be-adfmitted that the 
most paying areas of canal irrigation have been 
already exploited, it is futile to deny the pros 
pects before well-irrigation. The conclusion about 
the incapacity of industries to support a larger 
number of people is unnecessarily despondent ; 
and the agricultural and mineraf resources of 
India a^ ample and await a successful de\'elop- 
ment, which is sure to come with the increasing 
^economic pressure in India and the world. And 
cottage industries also have a suitable future, if 
suitable organisations should help them. Finally, 


Mr. Shah, summing up his observations, says as 
follows : — 

Taking t;he whole argument of the book, while one 
agrees with Mr. Wattel’s faoCM about the high death-rate 
and decreasing vitality of the people, it is difficult to 
dogmatise about |^he increase in the means of subsis- 
tecce It must he said, however, that any attemf/t to 
prove that the means of Bubsistence in India cannot 
increase in proportion to the rise of population ignores 
the beneficial effects of the /Agricultural Keform, and (be 
work of the Agricultural Departments and Co-operative 
Credit Societies ignores the existence of the vast un- 
developed resources of the country and the future 
lies before well irrigation, and before cottage and other 
industries, and denies the economic influences of the 
close contact with the West. Lastly, it should be noted 
that the remedy of decreasing the birth-rrate cannot go 
far enough in a country of roarriage-riden masses, and 'if 
adopted wholesale by the intellectual classes (as has 
been usual iu all European ooiintries) cannot )mt lead to 
degeneration. At least the problems of India are too 
complex to be dealt with so summarily by a dose of the 
Neo- Malthusian panacea. 

SIN AND GRACE IN MAHOMEDANISM. 

‘ A Chrihtinn mis.sioimry of Caiio, writing to u 
Dutch Mihbionary muga/.iiie from wliicli a traut-- 
lation WHS made in the current number of The 
Moslem Worlds decries the stress on formal ism 
which is< laid by all Moslems, .sometimes to Uie 
detriment of inoval l;»w of whicli they jue much 
less careful. He says (whetlier lightly oi- witliout 
basis is a contested question) tliat to honour Cod 
in a narrow sense, i.s for tl.e Moslem tlie highest 
attain merit, and he overdoes this tliiough losing 
himself m this and assigning a, second place to the 
moral law. Hut Mahomedaiiism, with all its 
forniali.suj, is not devoid of the idea of sin and 
giace, and tliu confession of God’s mercy oceupieO} 
an important place in it. One of the attributes” 
of God, which the Moslem extols, is hi.s meicy, and 
repeatedly God’s mercy is mentioned in conn(*ction 
with the forgiveness of .sins. The Mnbomedan, 
even as the Christian bases his salvation, not upon 
his own merits, but upon the grace of God. His 
representation of the mercy of God excels even 
the Christian one. The Christian God truly 
forgives much but receives a .sacrifice instead 
thereof. This is, according to the Moslem, not 
forgivene.‘‘S in the fullest sen.se of the word, but it 
is giving in order to obtain an equivalent. The 
Allah of Mahomet forgives, and there ends ; and 
that is to the Moslem only genuine mercy and 
forgiveness by grace alone. 

The Mohammedan’s idea of sin and grace depends 
wholly upon his conception of God. Whenever ho 
ooromits ain, be asoribes this to the will of Allah. In 
bis heart, he makes God the author of sin, and furthor- 
moro be considerB the Almighty to be a rulei; who dis- 
peoBcB His favours in a wholly urespoasible wAy. Evep 
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the true believers of Islam have no absolute guarantee 
they will enter Paradise. Whetiicr piumiHing or 
punishing, not right but absolute irreeponsibiliy is 
A^llah’s privilege. His might is so great that it may 
compass evil ; His omnipotence is not controlled by 
holiness and righreuusnoss. 

Mohammedanism knows no froe grace, but alone grace 
basdi on the irresponsibility of the bestower. It is 
noteworthy that the Koran spetiks ol sin and grace but 
not of guilt and love The guilt of man and the love uf 
God are unknown doctrines in Islam. Its Gospel is a 
human gospel, Tho iVIohamrnedan may commit sin and 
cast the blame upon God ; he may hope for grace even 
tl^ugh righteousness be never satisiied. Nothing can 
be easier. 

in vain do we seek in the Koran for an expre sion of 
genuine sorrow lor iin committed or wrong done. There 
18 not even a true consciousness of guilt. Nor do we 
nfeet with a revelation of tho inhinte love of (vod which 
seeks for those deserving everlasting puuishmont and 
saves them unfailingly. Whatsoever may bo said of sin 
and grace in it, there is no referenc e at all to the know- 
ledge of our misery and our salvution from it. 

The Mohammedan beliel in GodV raerev can never 
become the bridge ov(*r which the Gospel inaY'lird 
entrance to ilici heart, Bosides the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, tho preaching of tho Cross of Chr’st, is 
one of tho greatest hindranocs to pi event the Moliaiu- 
iiiedan from becomming a Christian. 

WHAT IS AMERICANISM ? 

♦Jacob (Joiihl SclimUMii, th(‘ Prosnlout tho 
Chii’iioll I ■ iiivoi sity , wi itif'g to Tltt‘ Xr.in KfUaia 
i'(H( ndatLoui. if 19Li, idciitilios 

Auioi’icanisin wiLli the (‘.ailing inission of 

TTinnkiiid and inteiprofs it to bo r.bo lii’^toricaJ 
achievornorjt of tln^ Aineiiean people with tlu‘ 
ideals wliicb have insjiiicd tiiat aohie veaieiit and 
which btH'.koii it oiiwaid to raw attainments. 
Annuicanisni, according to liim, sliould Ixi not 
merely an intellectual idea but al.'^o an emotion or 
p.a.ssion in tlic soul of (‘very gcuiuine American by 
which that idea may he .‘^iiirused and inHauied. 
It also signifies an attitude of tlu^ will -a .readi- 
ness on the part of Ameiican men and women to 
assert and inaiTitain their ideals, t(.) do something 
on their behalf and to defend and, if necessary, 
to die for the Jlepuhlic. which embodies them. 
AmericuniMii is thus a prineijile ol action, as 
well as a sentiment of the he.ai't and an idea of 
the intellect. 

The spirit of Ainencaiiisni should not be re- 
garded as mere sjrrmd-eatjleism- . and it always 
goes with modesty, truth, freedom, loyalty and 
devotion, and if it should become vociferous and 
blatant, it is apt to lose its potency for passion and 
action. In the words of the authoi', Americanism, 

inoliidos complete religious freedom- -the toleration 
of all religious with favour to none and disparagement 
of none (so long as there is no violation either 
of the principles of morality or the l»w of tho 
land). It includes tho right of the people to govern 
themselves in tho way they think best and to modify in 


an orderly manner the institutions, laws and eonstitu- 
•tions they iiiny have estabiished to that end It includes 
the principle of a wide and dilTused ownorh hip of pro- 
perty, th^thoroiigh realization of which i»> an essential 
»KKCurity to every llepubiu*. It includes the welfare of 
the musses of the population as tho chief end ot govern- 
ment, and it makes the prosperity of the average man — 
not the wealth of the inilhonai»*e — the true test of the 
general welfare. It iiicludus the principle and the 
praecioe at free, general and compulsory education for all 
the children of the land with a view to the. development 
of their powers, their preparation for their future call- , 
mgs and vocations, and their training for the dpties of 
citizenship in a self-governing oommoiAveath. 

VViiere men are shackled by tho institutions of the 
Old World, in America they go free. The Kepublio 
exists to promote their welfare. It cannot use them for 
ends foreign to their own in'eiestsas individual (utizens. 
What Che Uepublic is and does, it is and does through 
their votes and by their manpate. The people control 
the government alike in time of war and of peace But 
the Aniericun hope and ideal has alwpys been that demo- 
cratic governments would put an end to war. No nation 
has ace’epted more enthusiastically and trustfully the 
doctrines .of the social philosophers, who have taught 
that mankind have outgrown the age of Militarism and 
have novv» entered upon the age of Industrialism— and 
Peace. And no other nation has so consistently and 
persistently chagipioned the policy of settling inter- 
national disputes by i^jeans of arbitration, when diplo- 
mii(*.y proved unctjual to tho task, ThuH,^Peaoe, Arbitra- 
tion and International Goodwill also form a part of the 
historical meaning of Americanism. 

Anieriuuiiisin, ii. the future, will develop along 
those w^ell-establi.slicd lines. ^\nd though the 
.Luropi'aii w.tr teaches to America th(‘ ru^cessity of 
jirepari^diH’ss the development of'armamcwJtJf, 
still when the wai* should bo o\ei, democracy 
might develop together with the love of peace, 
and the creation of a world -court of arbitration 
might probably result. 

AWAKENED INDIA. 

• Mr. 11. M. Hyndmaii writes thus in The Fort- 
nhjhthj Heciew for (Jotober: — An Empire which 
declares that it is lighting a world -war for the 
maintenance of National rights and National 
freedom cannot in decency keep one-lifth of the 
human rac(i in subjugation to foreign despotism 
:i,iid liable to the exaction of a foreign economic 
tribute on a huge scale. Jf England persists in a 
fatal policy, there can be little doubt as to the 
ultimate result. Not even the legions of Japan 
will suthce to keep India permanently enslaved. 
Thi* movonients in China and Japan itself have 
alread y had their in lluence throughout Hindustan. 
However d(»irable it may seem to the great 
Indian P^eudatories to exhibit their loyally to the 
dominant power to-day, it is irujonceil^able that 
they can fail to know what is taking place around 
them, or that they fail to share in the geneiHl 
Asiatic feeling against tlie .supremacy of the white 
race. • 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 

c 

The present condition of the Burmese people, 
their regulation of daily life and tb(i practice by 
them of broad, democratic principles are mainly dii6 
to the influence of Buddhism ; and several com- 
mendable features of this influence is portrayed 
by Maung Thak in the last number of the 
“ Buddhist Review.” Though Burmese cfironicles 
. say that Buddhism was introduced into the 
country in the .‘Ird century B.C., it did not 
* begin to spread till about the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. The Dfia/inma had its progress and decay in 
Burma also ; but it reached the zenith of its 
prosperity during the regime of the peace-loving 
. King Mindon some fifty years ago. -He was 
known as the Supporter of the Religion and in- 
augurated the Fifth Great Council, where the 
whole of the Tipi taka was inscribed in marble tab- 
lets in order that the Dhamma might be preserved 
for all time. Under him, the vast number of 
Pali college'* and seminaries, both in Mandalay 
and in other places, instructed a great number of 
students both monks and h^men ; the monks 
being suitably rewarded, and* the laymen at once 
securing Government appointments.’ The study 
of Pali and the Dhamma was encouniged in 
various other ways also. Ordination into the 
Buddhistic Order was also greatly encourage i ; 
and one-tenth of the population were monks. 
Students from China, Cambodia, Ceylon, Bhutan 
and Sikkim and other parts of the world flocked 
to Mandalay for study. In the eleventh century 
also, under the Paukkaii kings. Buddhism attained 
to a great height of prosperity, and the people of 
'those days are regarded to have been better edu- 
cated and more enlightened than in modei'ii * 
times. 

The result of this long course of discipline 
under the Dhamma is the present iieople of 
Burma, who have always been loynl, law-abiding 
and devoted to the religion of their forebears and 
have always given their whole-hearted support to 
the cause of Buddhism. Charity and selflessness 
inculcated in and practi.sed by air, the existence of 
a guest-room in all houses, high and low, and the 
truth of the Burmese saying, * that there has 
never been any death from hunger,' are all indi- 
cations of the fruitful effects of this discipline. 
Women have always been the forefront and main- 
stay of hospitality and charity.* They have com- 
plete freedom of action and speech in all respects, 
equally with men, and from time immemorial 
they have bean enjoying rights which their 
Western sisters are even now clamouring for. 
Ihey are shreWdnn business capacity and exemp- 


lary in their . devotion to duty and religion. 
Gambling and the drinking of intoxicants are 
unheard of among them. ^ Among the people, 
there are no class distinctions, which engender 
mutual hatred. These are all of them attributable 
to the influence of Buddhism. 

ECONOMIC ANOMALIES IN INDIA. 

In an article on “Indian Finance and 
Commerce ” in the November issue of the ^Mysore 
Economic Journal, “Dux” writes : — 

One fundamental fact I wish to make clear is, 
that Government will take comprehensive action 
only in response to united demands. Adminis- 
trative inertia, lack of funds and equipment, and 
an apathetic public ar^ not the most encouraging 
basis whereon to build a new policy, and we must 
remember the old tag that nations get the Gov- 
ernment.s they deserve. This applies even in a 
bureaucratically governed counti-y such as India. 
Unless they proved this, the administrative 
reforms characterising the last V’^iceroyalty proved 
nothing. The cha>iges were useful, but they left 
the economic situation unimproved. Industrial 
interests, unfortunately, are feebly represented in 
the Imperial and Provincial Ijegislativo Councils. 
The programme of Post-War Reforms suggested 
by the non-oflicial membeis for Government’s con- 
sideration is concerned with administrative 
schemes lixclusively. Banking and financial pro- 
blems often engage attention, but how many 
bankers and practical financiers can the Viceroy’s 
advisory council boast '( Not one. Since the 
council was re-constituted on its present basis, 
India’s trade, foreign and internal, has grown 5Q 
to 80 per cent., hut the only commercial cities 
sending representatives are Calcutta and Bombay. 
The co-operative movement, too, has yet to gain 
political recognition. The result is, economic 
interests are largely inarticulate. 

INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

Workmen’s Education in Ahmedabad. By J. V. 
DeBai, Eeq., Bar.-at-Law. [“ The Social Service Quar- 
terly,” October, 11)16 ] 

Education : Memories and Theories. By J. C. 
Molony, I.C.8, [“The Mysore Economic Journal,*' 
November, 1916.] 

Regal Succession in Ancient India. By Narendra- 
nath Law, M.A., B.L. [“ The Modern Review/' 
Deoenober, 1916.] 

Primary Education in Madras. By P. A. Bubra- 
mania Iyer. [“ The Local Self-Government Gazette/ 
November, 1916,] 

The Religious Philosophy of Hindu Marriage. 
By K. Narayana Iyer, B.A. The jVedio Migazine,” 
November, 1016.] 
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THE DOMINIONS AND INDIA. 

• 

Writing in the current number of The Modern 
Review^ Mr. II. S. ¥j. Polak criticises in a con- 
structive spirit the views of the so-called Round 
Table School of Imperialism as to the part that 
Irufia is to play in the coming ‘ Commonwealth * 
of the British Empire. The first proposition that 
would strike the readers of Mr. Curtis book, 
“ TheiProblem of the Commonwealth is that the 
citizens of the Self-governing Dominions, if they 
tsffiould be responsible for the foreign afiairs of the 
Empire, should also get to control the destinies 
of its subject peoples and to train them to govern 
tjiemselves. This claim, in the words of Mr. Polak, 
is merely V^entonisni in another form, tliough the 
people who put it forward do not seem to he 
aware of it. It would mean, in the case of India, 
the adding of yet another inter(*st and clique, that 
of the self-governing dominions to the already 
existing ones, like the Indian Civil Service, the 
permanent and special military group, and the 
European mercantile community. The proposers 
of this mea.sure urge in their support that the 
young democracies— they nr<^ giaplucall^ dis- 
cribed to be the strong and fruitful (huightei’s of 
Britannia - will naturally favour tlie adoption of 
measures calculated to bring n oarer the hapj>y 
day, when India shall enter into comjilete political 
0 (|uality with them. 

But facts speak entirely to the contrary. The 
attitude of the Boers, who in athemsolvos are demo- 
cratic to the verge of anrchy, is extremely auto- 
cratic towards the non -white population and they 
are aloof from them in the highest degree. Natal 
the most important British province of the South 
African Union, and th(^ stronghold of un- Dutch 
sentiment, embodies also the nou-lhitish ideal of a 
groat mass of colour prejudice. East i\frica has 
shown the same prejudice against ] ndi.ms, though 
its prosperity and present state have been mainly 
due to Indian pioneer work. “Liace dillercntiation 
has slowly but surely characterised the metliods 
and attitude of the East African nd ministration 
unchecked by the effective criticism of healthy 
public opinion, “until so lacking in sympathy and 
out of touch with the Indian community has it 
become that on the outbreak of the present war 
and the proclamation of martial law, Mr. Ritch, 
who had settled there and become the trusted 
adviser of the Indian community . . was one 
day suddenly and secretly deported witliout trial 
...” Even the Zanzibar Indians are fearing the 
day, when for administrative purposes, their 
island wijl be annexed to British Eapt Al^rica and 


thus be brought under the dreaded South African 
* influence. 

The spirit introduced by students from South 
Africa and otner Dominion.s into British Univer- 
sities, legal, medical, and other ediicatjonal insti- 
tutioTis, has resulted in driv^ing many Indian 
students to similar institutions in (Jermany, 
Americif, and tlapan. In the otluu- Dominions there 
is the perennial conHict between ca}>ital and 
labour, and neither Canada nor Australia recalls 
happy memories to India. The Sanguine hopes 
of some, that ract^ prejudice has entirely died 
out in New Zealand, where the Maori has equal 
rights with the White man, and that in Australia, 
the ‘ White Australia Policy * is being guowingly 
condemned, though partl.illy justifiable, may prove 
unfounded in the end. Moreover, the Dominions, 
so far from dejnanding a share of the control of 
the Government of India, have their own hands 
full of their ow'ii problems awaiting solution. 
And at least in South Afiica, Hertzogism refuses 
to recognise any kind of i esponsibility or obliga- 
tion tow^ards w^at Mr Curtis calls the ‘ Common- 
wealth.’ Under f,hfise cii cum stances it would be 
fatal to entrust the problem of the» development 
of the self-governing institutions in India to the 
Dominions that are prejudiced and are but still 
learning to govern themselves. 

SELF-GOJ/ERNMENT FQR INpiA. 

• * * 

India to hand by this week’s mail draws 
prominent attention to the following expression 
of opinion by Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., which is 
taken from the Star of November, 2 : — 

Tho problem that facea ur wuth regard to India, and 
^ perhapH Egypt, iH certainly Rc^iouR and difficult. The* 
linal authority will no doubt have to remain for some 
time to come in the hnndH of the Imperial Government. 
F< r long it will be neccRRary to maintain arrnieR both in 
Indii., Egypt, and other dcpoiidoiieieH, hut to an evor- 
wicrcflsing degiee thcHo armicH will bei'onie native ; and 
aK they become native, and vh the civil adminiatration ia 
nipyrc and more n 8 Roei'«,tcd vvith the people of the country 
80 governed, it would be p>*HBible to tranRfer from time 
to time powerH which have hitherto roHted with Great 
Ilritnin to the better edii«*aled and more diaciplined 
portionH cf thene largo conununitiea. It Ik not enough 
that India or Egypt should aupply leadeia - they must 
also be able to supply an educated electorute. For that 
reaHon the Liberal Party regards it as a profound res- 
ponfl^hility resting upon Great Britain to see that the 
Government of these Dependencies does take the neces- 
sary step grai^uallv to educate and train the native 
populations for a Seif-Governnient which, though remote 
at present, is none the less sure to come to j^ass in the 
fuinosR of time. India will also claim an ever-inci easing 
part in Imperial affairs, and she should be encouraged, 
all the more becauRe of her splciidid^aohie'''ementB in tbA 
waf, to look in that direction for the consummation of 
her hopes and aspirations, ^ 
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IS A SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION POSSIBLE ? 

Mr. Sydney H. Kenwood has a very interesting 
article on this subject in the ** Educational ^imea,” 
London. We reproduce it in full, as it will be* 
found of special iiiteiest to Indian readers as well. 

Now, if the object of education be really to 
unfold the human being, its means must match 
its ends ; that is, they must concern definitely 
human material. That this view is not widely 
held by the man in the street results from a niis- 
•conception of the end to be attained. Rrutally 
stated, his desire is not for a man, but a 
mechanic ; and (juite sensibly, on this view, he 
does not see the use of means to an end he does 
not understand, and, not understanding, does not 
want. It is to be obst^rved that lie is fully alive 
to the fact that means must match ends. 

In my humble opinion, it is much to be doubted 
whether such a thing ms a scientific oduc'ation be 
possible, since its means are non-human, and 
because it seeks a human end. Fleyond tly;) advan- 
tage of method — a method by no means applicable 
to human affairs — all that science appears to offer 
is instruction, which, as bar, been recognized for 
centuries, is*not education at all. 'And further 
the matters with which it deals must remain 
without any large share of human interest, for 
man is interested chiefly in the achievements of 
his own creative impulse —in the^records of Iminan 
eiitetion arid irnagination. Thus, while the cul- 
tured mind delights in the classics of 4II lan- 
guages, the man and the boy in the street 
read stories “ with a strong love interest.” Where 
the humanities touch science the case is, of course, 
somewhat difleient. There is human interest in 
the pirtly human ere ibions of science, in machines * 
to enslave natural fences or to overcome our 
limitation.^. But applied humanism cannot com- 
pete with the pure tiling in the aflection of the 
race. The surprising weekly inv'entionsof Charles 
Ford found a large juvenile public some twenty 
years ago ; but the contemporary adventuies of 
Buffalo Bill were vastly more popular, and that 
hero never invented sny thing ''except dramatic 
incidents. A machine can never take the place of 
a poem. Invention cannot di.sp]ace imagination. 
We value both, but not e(pially. , 

This difference in value is not unconnected, 1 
think, with the natural desire for liberty. There 
is something inherently repulsive in the idea of a 
force to ^^lich we must bow, and against which 
struggle is absurd. We start with a strong pre- 
fudtee in favour of a path which offers endless 
variation, a choice so nch as to appear limitless 
ijaconditionQfl. human being is apt to 


be scornful of those who urge the natural impos- 
sibility of imaginative flights. Schiler laugbedr 
enormously when astronomers informed him that 
Jupiter could not possibly have appeared to lure 
Wallenstein to his doom. We should all dis- 
countenance a critic who pointed out that “ Cross- 
ing the Bar ” was not nauticiilly accurate. The 
tyranny of natural law only differs from other 
^tyrantucs, in that it is impartial and universal. 

The very universality of our preference for the 
humanities indicates that its reason lies deep dow^ti 
in our nature. The moder n cry, en»phasised by 
the War, is for a revolution in our educational 
method, for the sub.^-titution of science for the 
classics. On the eve of impending changes it k 
well to stay and consi/ler one or two points. All 
revolutions involve waste of energy, and such as 
Hv in tlie face of a well-nmrked evolution aie 
ridiculous. No revolution has ever siujceeded in 
its fir.i.t wild aim ; tlicre lias rlways Jiad to be an 
eventiiil compromi.se, and not infrcijiiently a 
humbling swing in the oi)pO''itje direction. If the 
world were govei’ned by philosopbeis, as Plato 
hope*!, I evolutions could not occ'ur ; but the one 
fi.xc(Upolitioal principl*' of our luler I )einos is, that 
any change is for the better. 

What is lik(‘ly to be the result of the change 
longed for by the Kxtvernist.s One result sYca/r 
aaxi/eftr. We shall hi^ better disciplined ; our 
minds will bo more orderly ; our etiici(*ncy will 
increase, A humanistic education tends to the 
feeling that “ action is a trifle vulgar.” Scientific 
training will show us that action is everything, 
and puie thought waste of time — a point of view 
strangely like that of modern Prussia. 

l^rih ippily, any idea of examining the people to 
discover the effects of the rival systems must be 
condemned at the outsOt as impossible, But wo 
can eacii form a loiigh guess b.ised on our own 
experience of liteiary and sci(Milific men. We 
- can all gain some private idea of wliat would 
hapY»en if we swapped lior.ses. We can all ask 
ourselves, for example, why a “ well-born ” iTian 
leared on science i.s triapiently an intolerable bore, 
and why a classic il Scots ci ofter is often a de- 
lightful companion. If tlie time ever comes when 
we .shall be iriv ited to vote on the question, we 
shall be able to d acid (3 which to us .seems the 
freer and broader mind, which that of the narrow 
partisan. And if the British public can be 
awakened to consciousnes.s of what it really does 
think — if it can be induced to penetrate the 
clouds of proximate expediency and .arrive at its 
own true opinion — there will be small doubt as to 
tberesult. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


' Congress Work in England. 

The following report for the year 11)15 lOIG 
has been issued by the Hritish Cornuiittee of the 
Indian National Congress - 

This year has eMsontially boon one of anxious prepa- 
ration. Both 111 Itulitt and in Knf;Iatid, it has been fully 
recognisivil that, after the war, India should receive her 
due share of 8elf*(iovernment, and Bhould take, wi^hill 
thejl^ritish Empire, a place worthy ol her aneient < ivili- 
zation and the high ideals of her people. Aeeordingly, 
during this year stoady preparation has boon oariiod on 
by Congress workers botli in India and in England, ho 
tb.'it, when pea< e is asKuriMl, proposals may be planed 
bef'^re I’arliaineiit for siicli Gonstitutionul reforms as 
will Hatisly the liidiHii people, aiul he in conformity with 
Eritisli principles of lieedom and progress. 

From the nature of things, thw^ work ot preparation is 
nocOHsaiily carried on partly in India and partly in 
England. It n for India hcrsell to mature a sitheme of 
reform suited to her spec ial rciiuii'enients ; it iu iTn 
England, as the scat of power, that arrafigcnients have 
to bo made for the due hearing of her ease. Congress 
workciv, ill the East and in the West, have been diligent 
in the performarieo of this double duty. 

WORK IX LS'DI.V. 

First, as rogaids work in India By Ttesohit^on ^IX 
of the last ('’-ongress, under the heading of ‘ Self- (jovern- 
ment,’ the All- India Congress (’ommitteo was authorised 
to frame a sch une of reform, having regiiid to the 
principles embodied in the Ucsolution , and, lutther, it 
was aiitlioriHed to confer with a (<ommittee of the All- 
India Moslem Ticaguo and to take siudi further inoasures 
as may bo iK'^essary. This aetion accords with the 
advioc of 8ir S P. 8inha, the Preindeiit of the Congress, 
who pointed out that, for the general welfare, wo need *a 
reasoned ideal of India's future, such as will satisfy the 
aspirations and ambitions of the rising generations of 
India, and at the samo lime will meet with the approval 
of those to whom India's destinies arc committed ’ The 
representatives of the Congress and the Moslem League 
have met in conference as contemplated by Uesohftion 
XIX, and the final result of their deliberations is now 
awaited. Then* can bo no doubt that the representations 
of a united India will receive from the British people the 
attention demanded by its importance for the welfaic of 
the Empire. 

Steps having thus been taken in India to tormulate 
the wishes of the Indian people we have to consider 
the action reipaired from friends in England. At the 
proper time when peace is within sight, it is proposed 
that the Indian scheme of reform sliall bo brought to 
England by a deputation of the most trusted Indian 
leaders ; and the practical qiieHiion is: How should this 
deputation proceed so that the case inav be brought 
ofTeotively before the Home Ciovernaient, the Imperial 
Parliament, and the British public, wth a view to a 
settlement benefieial alike to India and the world ? 

ACTION IN ENGLAND. 

Naturally the first approach will be made to the Home 
Oovernment. In the Cfovernmont as now constituted, 
both the great parties in the State are united ; and, 
ortunately, even before the Coalition the loaders pn 
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both sides piedgec} themselves, by declarations in Parlia- 
ment, to a generous policy to India, promising her a 
worthy place in our free Empire, as a partner, and not 
as a dependent. Mr, Charles Itoberts gave this Assurance, 
speaking for Secretary of State, and Mr. H. W. Forster 
wan authorised by Mr. Bonar Law to say how closely 
the OpposiAon associated itself with the sentiments 
expressed on behalf of the Government. Furthermore, 
*the King. Emperor has repeatodly insisted on sympathy 
as the keynote in dealing with Indian aspirations. Tlicre 
18 , therefore, every reason to expect that India's repre- 
sencations will be received by His Majesty’s Government 
with careful and sympathetic attention, and that the 
Secretary of State for India will leeeive the Deputation 
in friendly confeience, so that there limy be a free inter- 
change of views, having for its object to m(?et the 
reasonable wishes of all concenm^. Proceeding on these 
lines, the way seems open for the Government, in 
consultation with India's reproRentatives, to prepare and 
place before Parliament proposals for sueh uonstitu- 
tional reforms as will satisfy the Indian people, and be 
in confurtiiitj with British principles of freedom and 
progress. 

From the above considerations there seems reason to 
hope that a satisfactory scheme of reform may be 
framed by agreement. ^At the same time we must not 
shut our eyes to the lact*tlmt the Government may not 
see its way to grant all that the Indian representatives 
consider essential. Doubtless offers will he made, but in 
the Indian view these may not be sufTicient. What, 
under the circumstanr cs, is the wme oourRe to pursue ? 
How can it best bo arranged to secure what the Govern- 
ment is willing to gite, and at the sawie time to provide 
means of progressiva improvement in the future ? The 
suggestion is that, if the Government proposals do n5£ 
come up to India’s expectations as formulated in the 
scheme brought by the deputation, the Government 
oiler should be considered, with a view to acceptance as 
an instalment, the points of dillorence being reserved 
for submission to Parliament, on the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, with a view to further legislation. 

• it will be for India’s representatives to consider 
whether they should not ask for a revival by statute of 
the periodical Parliamentary enquiries which, up to 1858, 
originated all the mofct notable improvements in the 
condition of India. The recent aetion of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses in dealing with the Indian 
Consolidation Bill on sound judicial lines must give 
India eonfidence that such Parlismentary Committees 
will give a fair hearing to Indian olainis, so that, from 
time to time, progress may bo made in constituting 
India a free and prosperous partner in the British 
Empire. 

THE ESSENTIAL PRINCirLE. 

The essential principle of self-government was de- 
clared Rv Lord Hardinge, v/hen ho indicated the safe 
path of Indian reforms, founded on provincial autonomy, 
with s peoisti nit, if gf'adual, transfer of authority from 
the olficial body to tke representatives of the people. 
This we trust, will he the direction in which Parliament 
will proceed. But in order that the Viceroy may be in 
a position to carry out the orders of the Home Govern- 
mept, it is absolutely neeessnry that his hands should be 
strengthened. At present the Viceroy is nob master in 
his Qwn household, the existing pra(^bice giving to th© 
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permanent offioials an axceptional position of authoirty 
in liis Executive Council. Tho oonstitution of that 
Council HI determined by the India >]^ot of JHGl (21 and 
2rt Victoria, e. 67), clause 3 providing that three out of 
hve ordinary members of that council are to be persons 
who hav^ been at least ten years in the service of the 
Crown in India; and this provision has been interpreted 
for tho solo benefit of the Covenanted Civil Service; 
so that tho Viceroy's * Cabinet ’ is unduly dbminated by 
a group of permanent officials, who enter the Executive 
Council automatically, imbued with tho spirit of the' 
great oentrali^ed departments, over which thcv have been 
accustomed to preside. Under tins system a Viceroy, 
fresh from England and unfamiliar with tho routine of 
Indian administration, is not in a position to give effect 
to tho policy prescribed for hinrj by Parliament and the 
Crown. 

The remedy is a simple one ; for the time has come to 
amend clause 3 of tl\e India Act of (861, bv providing 
that the Viceroy, with the approval of tho Secretary of 
slate, shall have power to nominate the momborH of his 
own Executive Council from amon^ men, British and 
Indian, of ripe experience in public ifTairs, 'tVieir term of 
oftice ending with that of the Viceroy > Such amend- 
ment will only be an extension of the beneficial practice 
which, for the last eighty years, have givon^^o India the 
services of such men of mark as Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
dames Wilson, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Sumner 
Maine, Lord Hobhoiiae, Sir * Courtenay Ilbert, and 
Sir Guy Wv^son. In more recent times the solidarity 
of the Empire has been strengthened by the 
addition of distinguished Indians. Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir 
Ali Imam, and Sir Sankaran Nair. It appears that this 
reform is a condition, pre. ^dent to all other reforms. 
Tho principle involved is one that has bocu accepted bv 
^all civilised Oovernments. In England, especially, it 
has been the settled rule that a member of tho permanent 
Civil Service must be content to close his official career 
as the trusted and authoritative head of his department 
without aspiring to political governance. Tho task of a 
British Premier would be an impossible one if he was 
not free to choose the membors of his Cabinet from 
among his political supporters, and was compelled to 
accept as his colleagues the permanent ciiiefs of bbo 
administrative departments. 

SIR KRISHNA HUTTA AND THR C'ON<}IlRSS. 

As regards a direct appeal to the Imperial Parliament 
and the British public on behalf of Indian solf-govorn- 
ment, tho British Committee and the journal Imha have 
been working under diffioiilties, have lost valued collea- 
gues, British and Indian, by death ; while owing to war 
exigencies the Congress has not been in a position to 
supply their place. At the same -'time they desire to o-x- 
press their grateful thanks to Sir Krishna Gupta for his 
unfailing support and wise counsels He is now return- 
ing to India, and his intimate knowledge of Indian ailairs 
in this country will be of tho highest value to Congress 
loaders in determining their action as regards froceed- 
ings in England. By a cordial and unanimous vote, the 
British Committee have elected Sir Kriahna (iupts to be 
thoir Delegate at the Congress^o beheld this 3 ear at 
Lucknow. 

In conclusion, the Committee would most earnestly urge 
Congress leaders to organize their resources of men and 
money, so that, when the great ([uestions aiTecting tho 
future of the British Empire come to be debuted,' tho 
claims of India may receive full and fair consideration. 


Indians Part in the War. , 

Mr. J. Saxton Mills, waiting in the booklet on«» 
“ The Gathering of tho Clans,” gives the following 
glowing account of India’s great hel[) in the war : 

Among the many painful disappointments wlfich the 
Germans have suffered during the war. probably tho 
severest has been tho splendid and helphi) lovalty to the 
Empire displaced by the Indinu people. In Itiditi, at 
least, the Germans had hoped for sedition and •iiKloyolty. 
Believers in brute torce, they could not imagine how 
racoH ao diverse as the British and the Indian coiil^ ho 
bound together by any other ties than those of tiir story 
and submission. They never imagined thai;, whatever 
may have been tho faults of British rule, il has at any 
rate stood for juNtiee, humanity, and a generous toler- 
ance, and that the 320 million in England’s grcfRcst 
Dependency would allow their appn ciation of these 
principles in the hour of her need and danger. Yet so it 
was. The Viceroy of India, who lepresentH the King- 
Kinperor, had no need to appeal for help. India sprang 
voluntarily and instinctively to the defence of the throne 
and Empire. Instead of England having, as (jermany 
hoped and expected, to send more troops out to India 
to strengthen her hold there, she was able to take away 
more than three- (juarters of the regular British troops 
and a good half ot tho native army, replacing tin; regu- 
lars only by Territorials. 

In Soptornber 1914, a stately armada of transport 
entered •Marseilles harbour bearing troops from India to 
light in Prai'co for England and ^Vanee, againi-t 
Germany. Those were critical days, and the 70,(’n() Jiidian 
troops rendered inestimable seiviee. In their first 
serious action, on October 2Hth, tiiey carrud the village 
of Neuve Chapelle. Jt may truthfully be sa-d that if 
England had not been able to throw the^e Indian rein- 
forcements into tlie fighting line, but hud been obliged 
rather to send out more troops to India, the British 
forces would scarcely have been able to bear back tho 
German onrush ai that time. Bntons will not (juiekly 
forget the decisive help afforded by their Indian tellow- 
Rubjocts in those dark and perilous days. 

And not only in Franco have those martial sons of 
India upheld the honour of the Dag. In Mesopotamia, 
on the Suez Canal, in China and East Africa, Indian 
troop!?, thoso in our own service, and those of the Maha- 
rajas, have done and are doing splendid service. Mean- 
while in India tho manifestations of loyalty were uni- 
versa). That sentiment found expresBinn in the Y^iceroy’s 
Legislative Council, where 8hr G, Chitnavis, an Indian 
mein her, asked the Viceroy to assure His Majesty that 
in this hour of crisis tho whole country was with him 
and would loyally and devotedly do everything pohsible 
to ensure the success of the British arms. He moved h 
resolution of “ unswerving loyalty and entliusiaHtic 
devotion to the King-Emperor,” which was seimndcd by 
one of the principal Mahomedaii leaders, thellHjaof 
Mahrnudabad. Mr. Banerjee, one of the severest critics 
of the Indian Government in the past, Raid that Indiana 
desired to tell the world and all else whom it might 
concern that their loyalty was not " lip-deep,” and tbst 
behind the serried ranks of the finest armies in the 
world were the vast and multitudinous racoB and people 
of India, bound together as one man. .Nay, even the 
disaffected forgot their grievances in those days. The 
leader Tilak, who bud tvyice been. imprisoned for sedition, 
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addresHod a meeting in his native town, urging the 
people to sink thoir diffcrenceH and Hupport the Govern- 
indlit in every poHMible way. The preaence ol; English 
^ rulers,” he said, “ was dcNiroble even from the point of 
* view of Indian self-interest.” 

Exprossions df loyalty, sympathy and friendliness 
streamed in from the feudatory and independent ehiehs 
with V^om the Covermnent or India is in relationship. 
The premier ehief, the Nizam of Hyderabad, offered 
contribution of 4.140(1, UOO towards the cost of the War, 
and, ill particular, to defray the entire expenses while on 
foreign sru'vico overseas of his own regiment of liiiperial 
Servi^ie Jjancers and of the 20th Deccan Horse. The 
Ma^rajah of Mysore offered .lO lakhs of rupees 
(£330,000), while the Gaekwar of iiaruda placed at the 
Government’s disposal the whole of his troops and the 
resources of his State. The Maharajah Scindia of 
(iwaiiur, in addition to shaiing the expenses of a hospital 
ship, the* idea ol which originated with hiinsclf and the 
Jieguni of lUiopal, offered to playe large sums of money 
at the disposal of the Govornment of India and to 
providu thousands ot hurses as remountH. He a’so gave 
a Motor Ambiilan(*e Corps. The Maharajah of Kashmir, 
not content with KubsiTibing personallv to the Indian 
H'und, presided at a meeting of 2ff,0()() people held Ut 
Srinagar and dehveied a stirring speech, in response to 
which largo subscriptions were collected The Maha- 
rajah Jiolkar ottered free of charge all the horses 
belonging to his State lorces. Tin* spirited Maharajah 
of HiKanii offered his Camel C-orps, and with the well- 
kiio'^ui and chivalrous Sir Perttip Singh, the Grarid^Old 
Man of India, and other diieis, came hlm^e^ tc\ serve in 
P^rance. The Aga Khan, in addition to directing the 
Mahoinedan community to place their personal servicos 
and resouroes unreservedly at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, volunteered to serve as a private in any infantry 
rogiiiiont of tlio Indian Plxpcditionary fi'oree. 

From the most remote regions, from chiefs, like the 
Mohtarof Chitrsl, or border States, offers of help came 
to the Viceroy. Even oxtra'lndian rulers iihowcd their 
practieal sympathy The Prime Minister of Nepal 
placed the miiitary servici'S of the State at the (iovern- 
rrient's disposnl and presented imichine-guiis. The chief 
of Bhutan, bordering on Tibet, and the Arab (.ffiiofs in 
the Aden Hinterland, offered gifts, and, lastly, the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet offered a thousand troops and seated 
that Lamas innumerable throughout the length and 
breadth of Tibet were offering prayers for the success 
of the British Army and for the happiness of the souls 
of the victims of war. 

It should be added that the Victoria Cross has been 
won in seven cases by Indians, while over 1.300 other 
decorations have gone to the Indian Army. Jnko the 
peoples of the Self-governing Jfominioiis, tiio Indians 
have felt that this war was their own, that the very 
foundations of the “ free, tolerant and unaggressivo 
Empire,” to which they belong, were threatened. Their 
loyal co-operation cannot fail to have a profound effect 
on the future relations between India and England ; and 
BO long as the British Empire exists, and the annals of 
the great war are read, the part India played in the 
struggle will be honourably and gratefully recorded, 


The C. P. Government and Mrs. Besanl. 

» 

A iiieetiiig of tho Ceiitr.-il Province.s Legislafivo 
Council waif liolcl*!Tt Nagpur on the J 3th November, 
in feply to a que.stion from the lloii’ble Mr. Joslii 
aliout the prohibition of Mrs. Besant Mn the 
Central Provinces under the IJolence of .fndi.i 
Act, tlie Llon’ble Mr. Slocock, (ffiief Secrota I’y, 
made ;i long statement, giving reasons for Cuvern- 
♦nent’s action. He said : -- 

]3uring the currency of the war it hbs boon more 
especially the Chief Com mission or’s policy to discourage 
violent political agitation and inllammatory speeches in 
these provinces as being prejudicial to tlie piUilic safety 
at a time like the present. Jn carrying out this policy 
the Chief (^Commissioner is pleased to acknowlec^gc^he 
has received the support ol leaders of public opinion*ou 
practically all occasions on which 'political matters have 
been d'sciissed. The projected visit of Mrs. Bcsarit 1)0 
Aniraoti at the time of tlio Provincial Conference 
became known to tho local autiioi ities only a tew days 
before tho opi;oiiig of the Confercnco. Mrs. BesanCit 
was understood, had been invited to attend tho annual 
meeting of *the Theosophical Lodges of tlie Central 
Piovinces and -Berar. At tne s.imo time Government 
received authoritative information that Mrs. Besant had 
announced her intention of not confining herself at 
Amraoti to Theosophicai* subjects but of dealing with 
political bubjucts'as well. In view of the policy declared 
above, and having regard to the public utterances of 
Mrs. iicsttiit both on the platform and in the press, 
(iovernment was of opinion that her visit to thtisu 
provinces should be prohibited. 

As the action of Government has boon tlx* subjet^, 
of criticism of tho Provincial Conference as casting 
a slur on itself, and as it has also been attacked 
by Thoosophical Lodges in some parts of India as in- 
volving an interference with religious liberty. Govern- 
ment takes this Opportunity of giving tho following 
further facts : Mrs. Besant nad received invitations for 
several years past to attend the annual Tlieosophical 
Fivderation meetings in those provinces, but had never 
found It possible to attend. On this occasion the annual 
meeting was fixed for the session of the J'rovtncial Con- 
leronce. When the projected visit of Mrs. Besant for 
the Theosophical Conference at a time which coincided 
with the Provincial Conference session became known in 
Amraoti a few days before tho date which had been fixed 
lor tho meetings, the information gave much dissatis- 
faction to an important boction of those interested in the 
Provincial Conleienee, who considered that it would 
prejudice the hucccsh ol the Conferonc o, and propos-ils 
were actually put forwaril thaf Mrs Besant should be 
asked to abandon her visit. The lieception Committee 
of tho Provincial Conference conveyed an assurance to 
the CoipniiHsioner that Mrs. Besant would take no active 
part in the Conference. This assurance was fully accept- 
ed, and the issn^ of thelorder implies no mistrust of that 
assurarce. Eijually, the allegation that tin* order was in 
any way directed agaiiTst Theosophy or the Theosophical 
F'ederation is without any foundation. The 8rdcr was 
directed entirely by tho considerations set forth in the 
earlier part of the answer to Hit* hon, nieinbtr’s 
fjues^on. 
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The Viceroy on •India's Loyalty. 

Mr, Mackenzie, correspondent of the AssociateS 
Press of America, has cabled an iptei view which 
he has had with H. E. the Viceroy. Tho latter 
said that Jbhe war, by giving India an opportunity 
to show its practical importance to the Empire, 
had stirred Indian aspirations for development, 
politically and economically. It would be his 
endeavour to secure 'a practical response to this « 
hew ^desire for progress. His Excellency spoke 
warmly of thd loyalty of India and the alacrity 
and fine spirit with which , Princes and People 
had identified themselves with the cause of the 
Empire. He emphasised his own deep interest in 
India’c problems, 

H. E. the Viceiwy referred to the highly 
coloured articles in American papers purporting 
to depict India labouring under oppressive rule, 
and shaken by revolutionary activities,"' ' and said 
to the correspondent : “Go every \vhei o ; no 
sentry will bar the way. Talk to evei;ybody and 
write what you please. We liave nothing to 
conceal. My task is to guard India from tlio 
cramping influences of * undue conservatism 
equally with unpractical revolutionary tendencies.” 

India's Man-Power. 

‘ it cannot be stated too often that India is the 
most populous unit of the Empire, says Mr. 8t. 
]Sihal Singh indihe Pall Mall Gazette, There are no 
less than 125,000,000 men in British India alone. 
The States ruled by Indians, comprised in the 
British Protectorate, contain another 45,000,000 
men. To insinuate that out of a total of 
170,000,000 men, 1,000,000, or even half a 
million, men capable of being thrown against 
enemy cannot bo found is a malicious libel. A 
mistaken concept of iiolicy might, at one time, 
have led to the fighting capacity of India being 
minimised. Necessity for the adoption (»f such 
tactics, if it ever existed at all, cannot continue 
to exist after the glad ^^sacrilice that India has 
ofl’ered on the altai* of the Empire since the 
autumn of 1914. 

The military authorities in British India divide 
tho Indian population into martial and non- 
martial classes. Such division is arbitrarv, and 
highly unjust to persons condemned as un^ from 
the military point of view. But^ adopting the 
standard set by the Government of. India, for the 
sake offargument, it may be pointed out that the 
clans and castes recognised as martial, number 
many scoi’e and comprise millions of men of 
fighting age. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieute- 


nant-Governor of the Punjab, recently stated that 
these martial races have responded to the call of 
duty with great alacrity and enthusiasm. He said 
that 59,000 Punjabi MussuliAans; 28,000 Gurkhas; 
and 27,000 Sikhs, not to speak of dthers, had 
flocked to the Colours since the War began. ^ lie 
laid emphasis upon the point that the Govern- 
ment of India had experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits that outnumbered the strength 
of the Indian Army, as it stood before tile com- 
mencement of hostilities. 

Why should the process stop there 'i- Not for 
lack of men, or on account of their unwillingness. 
No one, in authority or otherwise, has suggested 
or could .suggest that. The dilliculty is said "to 
lie in obtaining oflicei’s for new units. It is urged 
that Britons conversant with Indian vernaculars 
are not available. The course to follow is (juite 
plain ; Let Indians have commi.ssions. Tliey 
have shown in this war and in [>i(}vioiis citrnp- 
,aignK great capacity as leadei's of men, whenever 
the death of British ollicei.s gav(5 them the oppor- 
tunity to act for themselves. Such a concession 
would not only help to solve a piessing proldciu, 
but^woLild settle a question that has been pending 
so long that any but the patient Indian people 
would have lost hope. It would meaTi no more 
than giving Indians what is their birthiight ; but 
the warm-hearted Indians would look u])on it as a 
boon, and the hand that gives it would greatly 
endear itself to them. 

Lord Montagu on India and the War. 

Lord Montagu, of Beaulieu, writing to the 'J'imes 
with reference to the tendtnicy to hlaine the 
Government of India indistaiminately for alleged 
shorjtcomings, says : — It is sometimes forgotten 
how much India has contributed towards the war 
and how she is now consequently handicapped in 
many ways. India, moreover, has shown a loyalty 
unparalleled in history. Tho satisfactory situa- 
tion, he says, is duo to the Government of India, 
to the courage and wisdom of the great Indian 
princes, and to the patient, silent work, sometimes 
under great difficulty, of thousands of devoted 
military and civil servants of the Crown. He 
recalls some of India’s achievements in the war, 
and says : The greater part of the credit is due to 
Lord Hardirige. Much is due to the wise rule of 
Lord Chelmsford and the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, especially Lord Willing- 
don, whose popularity and energy are admirable, 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir* George Roos- 
Keppel. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 




• The Vicerov on Municipal Administration. 

His Excellency the Viceroy recently l oceived an 
address from the Agra Municipality. Rc^plying 
to the Alldress, Lord (Chelmsford said in 
th^course of his remarks ; -1 am particularly glad 
to have this early opportunity of wishing yon 
succ.ess in your new and indepen'lent career of 
Municipal administration. There can be no better^ 
school for training the political sense than that of 
municipal administration. In it among other 
things you learn that it is easy to make jaomiaes, 
but th.at it IS not alw.iys so easy to carry tliem out, 
and, above all, }ou can learn the spirit of co- 
operation in work which is indispensable if the 
community is to prosper. * These aie some of the 
lessons which my close connection with municipal 
administration iii London has taught me, and I 
oiler tliem foi your consideration, and be assured 
that I appreciate to the full both the diiUculties 
of youi work and the political importance of local 
self-govej iimeiit. 1 gather from your address and 
from wli.it 1 have read ot municipal politics in 
those LlOvince.■^ that yuiir dilliculties have been 
grea.t, hut that you hi\y>' tackled them# with 
courage and, on the whole, with success. To em- 
phasise wliat I liave .said with l egard to (io-opeia- 
tion in woik, may I congratulate you on the 
excellent example whicli you liave shown to the 
rest of th(‘ Trovinces in tlie amicable election of 
thii New Munieijial Hoard under the new Jaw ^ 1 
understand tluit Agia, has, in the p.ast, been tlie 
battle-field of considciable sectarian strilo, and it 
does Tillich ci'cdit to ihe good .scn.sc and visdom 
of her leading citi/.cns that, the existing a.mica- 
ble I’clatioiis have been establislicd. 

Sir James Meslon on Indian Sludefits. 

In the course of his address at the recent 
(Convocation of the Allahabad nniveisity, Sii’ 
•lames Meston sketched the carecT’ of the Jiidijin 
student from the primary school iipward.s to the 
University, aiid said ■ — 

“ Am 1 guilty of exaggeration when i say that 
in this picture of a student’s career there is one 
outstanding feature which disiim\s the onlooker, 
1 mean the ten-ihle wastage that goes on at every 
stage of pT’eparation for a University dt3gree ^ 
We have seen tliat at the very outset thousands 
of candidates from our high schools are found 
educationally unfit to enter a Univci.sity at all 
and are shut out. V\^e have seen liuw many are 
cast aside two years later in the very middle of 
their college life and, finally, how sniuJl a propor- 
tion are given the final halhmark for which they 


• have been struggling as a means of earning their 
livelihood. A schoolboy is not too but late to 
turn hi.4hand to Ie.ss ambitious woik by an under- 
graduate, who has to stop short of his degree, has 
a hard time before him, and, ns for thhse who fail 
1 look upon them frankly ns the most dispiriting 
product* of our edncationnl system. There must be 
something gravely wrong when so many }oung 
men waste two years at n most [necious period of • 
their lives. What volume of fiui|.less InbcAir has 
it meant for their teachers, how much bitterness 
for themselves, and how serious a handicap to 
their belated start in life. And all along the line 
there is waste of human effort which impeaches 
the very humanity of our w’oik. The tlame is 
neither yours nor mine but that of the system of 
which w'o are ministers.” 

llis Honour suggested that the first and most 
remediable evil in our higher education lies in our 
secondary schools. His Honour proceeded : — 

“ Clearly, therefore, it is here that we 
have the rooji-cau.se of the lamentable pro- 
portion of failures, in the intermediate exami- 
nation, of the worst foi ni of that Amman waste 
which we have just agreed in deploring. But its 
results Jiave spiead a great deal furthei. It 
goes without saying that they prevent even a 
successful student from reaping the full value of 
his teaching at Riter stages and thfls react* 'on 
his chances of securing his degree. But they 
also pull down the whole TTniversity standards. 

We all I’egret that the number of university 
candidates is in excess of the openings in life such 
as a Univeisity man legitimately looks for. 

» fortiori what hope ol prolli. from University train- 
ing can there be for a much larger multitude, whose 
w'ork at school is directed at a chance of proceed- 
ing to a college In other words, ought not our 
high schools to diveitto other careers a great 
majority of the boys who now read for the uni- 
versity ^ At present they struggle to matriculate, 
because they have nothing else in view. This 
attitude is, of course, fatal to the University spirit 
and the whole tone and purpose of its teaching. 
It also means a grave potential loss to a commu- 
nity^ ; because in all these young men who now 
hang on to the skirts of chance, there is material 
foi* the iiici^jasing wealth of the country. They 
could be used aud are ui gently wanted in trade 
and industry, in the handling of labour and the 
preventing of waste. Before all this can be reme- 
died, many changes must happen ; but one step W- 
Vvards health is, again, the improvement of our 
secondary schools.” ^ 
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Sir K. G. Gupta on Self-Government for India. 

Speaking, on November 27, at the Bombay 
Presidency Association, Sir K. G. Gupta, \j[ho has 
just come back to India after a long sojourn in « 
England, observed : — 

It was a fortunate thing for India that the 
British Government should have availed them- 
selves of the Indian army to light in France and 
JBurope; for, wheifthese men were seen in England, 
the Brijiish people came to realise that there was 
ftuch a thing as Indhi. The Indian troops were 
in France, when the situation was very serious 
and very critical. The troops h^d also sullered 
terribly in the winter ; but there was one recoin- 
pense.‘ It w'as that they had given the British 
public an idea that t^iere was such a thing as 
Indiais That feeling had not altogether died, 
although the Indian troops were not lighting in 
Europe now, nor could it be neglected. ‘On the 
other hand, he wjis ipiite aware that liidia had 
not received the same amount of fittentk^n as it 
was entitled to, or was being received by the 
Colonies. A year or more ago, « there was a 
meeting in London when the ‘Prime Minister and 
Mr. Bonai* LaV spoke, and the speaker was ,‘il.so 
present at the meeting, hold specially to thank 


India and the V>elf- Governing Colonies. Mr. 
Bonar Law then spoke very Hatteringly about 
India’s part in the War and that India’s position 
will have to be reconsidered when the reconstruc- 
tion takes place. There was a feeling of dis- 
appointment, botli in England and India, 
when the Prime INIinister spoke at La(?y- 
bank, as he had not a word to say fibout India. 
How far the reforms would go, he (!ould not say. 
They must send their best men with pleiit^y of 
money at their back, when the War is over, to 
agitate in England as nothing could bo done ir^ 
England without organised Jigitation. He instan- 
ced the case of Irish Home Uulo. In England, 
tlu^y had to work with men and money at their 
hack. The word Home Uule had a h.ad odour in" 
England, find Self-GoveVnmcnt would servo the 
purpose :is well. They wore not refidy to grant 
Self-Govei ninent as Midi, but they might give 
Self-Government on the lines of (.Colonial Sell- 
Government. But they must bear this in mind 
that they must hold on to the ideal find goal of 
Self-Government in Iiulisi. They were always 
told tliat they were unlit ior Self ( Jox ernment, 
but tliey must he trained to it, find they would 
never *iearri to govern tliemselves unless they 
weie given Self*Governm(‘nt. 


. INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indentured Emigration. 

The despatch fiom the Government of India 
to the Secretary of State, which was sent on 
October 1 Ti last year on the .subject of indentured 
emigration, has now been published in the Gazette 
of India, The despatch and the Secretary of 
State’s statement on the subject were referred to 
by Loid Hardinge in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, on March 20 last. 

The following is the text of the concluding 
passages of the despatch : — 

We are of opinion that the ipomont has now 
arrived to urge His Majesty’s Government to 
a.s8ent to the total fibolition of the system of 
Indian indentured labour in the four British 
colonies, where it still prevails and in Surinarm ; 
and thus to remove a social stigma which is 
deeply resented by educated public* opinion in 
India, and exposes to hostile ^iticism the Gov- 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Government 
in the sanction which they lend to a system 
entailing much unhaj^iness and moial degrada- 


tion amongst reitfiiri classes of a pojmlfition 
dependent on their cfiro and pruteiftion. We can 
well understand tlifit His Majesty's Government, 
with their heavy pie-occupfitions during the 
course of the wai', may prefer to postpone the 
final .sf»ttlement of the question till alter the 
conclusion of peace. But, in the meantime, to 
facilitate the preliminary discussions which will 
have to bo uridertfiken with the colonies interest- 
ed, we desire to submit the following preliminary 
suggestions on the general outlines of a scheme 
which, in our opinion, ^illbrds the most hopeful 
solution of the ililliculties which wo have pointed 
out, while causing as little disturbance to colonial 
interests as is compatible with the maintenance of 
our obligations to the classes cf the Indian popu- 
lation concerned. 

“It is r|uite clear that the mere abolition of 
indentured emigration, a course which implies the 
refusal to allow any emigrant to leave the country 
under a contract, will not be sufficient. The 
re.sult of this would be that recruitere would 
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^induce coolies to go without any agieemont, but 
by the grant of advances or by fraud, and the 
ciolies on their Jirrival in the colony would be 
wholly at 4ihe mercy of its laws, and niiglit be 
compelled to work out the advances wliich they 
haS^ received, or were alleged to have ifujoived, by 
local labour laws with which the ( Jovcrnnicnt of 
India would have greatly weakened its powei* of 
intorterence. The men* abolition ot indentured* 
egfiigration, while it would remove what is in 
•iudia considered a l acial stigma, v^ould not do 
away witli the morally undesirable feature of 
a. coolie life in the Colonies, or with the abuses of 
contract recruiting in India, and }<it these are 
ktains from which Hritish administration in 
India ought to cleanse if^<‘lf The introduction 
of a system or r(*cruitment on sar</ari lirnKjaiii 
lines would, we admit, present diHiculties in the 
case of distant colonies. It would be costjy to 
anange for the continuous voyage under proper 
conditions of small [unties of Cf'oli(»s, ami the 
system must in any case he freed Iroin the bonds 
which the recei[»t of advances and the 
Ceylon enticcrmuit law attach to the lavijan't 
system. \\T* think, howevei, that, su'di ifilUcul- 
ties can, and should, be met. One of the best 
features of the last menlioned system is the 
[lOKsibilit}’ which it holds out of im[)roving tin* 
present abnormal sex latio with its attendant 
evils, the removal of whicli i.'s, in oiir opinion, an 
ah.solutely essential coii(!ition of whatever new 
system bo introduced to take the [ilaco of inden- 
tured emigration. The system might he iinanceil 
by the Ckilonies tinougli a tax on'.coolie cultivated 
estates, or coolic-produced exports There is no 
need for the individual [ilantei to pay lor the 
imlividiial coolie, and so he led to consiih'^' that 
he h as a right of [iroperty in him. The coolie 
should he at liberty to serve wliatcvcr master he 
chose, while if he desired to return to India, he 
would be cnlhal on to [)ay some share of the cost 
of his repatriation, a share which might vary 
with the nature of the circumstances and with 
the length of time he had served, 'hlie pros[)ects 
of free emigration are not jit [»rescnt very 
hopeful, except so far as the Mauritius figures 
are concerned. 

“ It would appear, then, on the whole, that an 
improved Ican^ani system, under which a coolie 
was not bound by the receipt of advam^es or by 
the local law to serve on a particular estate, with a 
proper sex ratio, and confined to approved colonies, 
offers the most promising results. The present 
system of inspection, shipping, and sanitary regu- 
lations, would have to he maintained, There is no 


doubt that the chance, especially the insistence on 
a proper sex ratio, would lead, at any rate, at first 
^to a cdhsidernble falling off in tlio number of 
emigrants. lUit, after all, it is not the duty of the 
(lovernmont of India, to })iovide cooTies for the 
colonies, but to insist that those wdio go there 
shall dq so under conditions wdiicli are not repellent 
to educated Indian opinion, and wliieh give the 
emigrant himself a chance to live a decent life* 
under [iroper conditions, and to* develop • into .a 
move desirable class of settler than the man who 
at present leaves the i^oolie barracks of a Fiji sugar 
e.state at the exjary of his pi'riod of indenture. 
I>y a policy on these lines, Jndia will suiely offer a 
more acceptable contribution to the cause of Im- 
pel ia I jirogi ess and unity 'than by a blind com- 
pliance with demands for the continuance *of an 
evil sy;stem.” 

Indians and the Empire. 

At fhe entertainment organised by the 
Workers’ Fjducational Association, at Johannes- 
burg, more Uiar^ one speaker emphasised the 
importance of asscuiiating Indians in the gover- 
nance of the Km[)ire. The Jlev. S! Featherstono 
JLawkes said, that the great Indian Emjiiie would 
nevei* submit to be governed by a joint Common- 
wealth of peojile who were English, South African, 
Australian, and ^Canadian. He said ^ “ The joint 
Gov(‘rnment of the Commonwealth, supprtrfirfg 
that the Indian people W’ere to be included in Hie 
Empire, must include a. fair [uopoition of that 
gieat Eastern race on tlie governing body.’’ ■ Dr. 
Manfred Nathan said, he thought they had come 
to an era when they might rejoice that class-dis? 
tinctions belonged t.o the past, and w’ould lie entire- 
ly swept away with the conclusion of the war. 

Indian Representative in Fiji Council. 

. The Coveinment of India has made a rejiresent- 
ation to the Home (h)vein merit to modify 
the constitution of tlie Fiji tiegislative Council, 
and His Majesty s Government has accordingly 
modified it by admitting one Jndian non official 
member, provided he is a Hiitish subjeet. The 
Fiji Legislative Council consists of 10 officials, 0 
elected and 2 “ native ’’ members “ appointed by 
the«Governor.” The concession is obviously in- 
adequate, but when the natives of the Fiji, who 
are twice stiong as the Indians in population, 
have not got th^ majority, it is inopportune to 
expect a proper number of Indian representatives 
on that Council. The concession is an act of justice 
(ind, it is gratifying to see tliat the Hgitation for 
aduiiiting an Indian representative in the P'iji 
Council has borne some fruit at'least). 
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Mr. Polak on South Africa* 

Mr. H. S. L. Polak has been the recipient of 
a most well-merited welcome from all parts of 
India fcinc§ his arrival in this country. 

‘At an entertainment in his honour, on the IGth 
November, given by the members of the Bombay 
Servants of Indian Society, Mr. Polak stated that 
in South Africa the Emopean feeling towards 
* Indians genemlly was now decidedly changed for 
•the better, partly owing to the part played by 
Indians in the war and partly due to the loyal 
and voluntary help rendered by Indians in South 
Africa by forming a Double Ooniimny of stret- 
cher-bea/'ers with perfect disregard of pecuniary 
consideration, in spite, of disabilities imposed on 
then} in respect ot p »y which was actually lower 
than what was granted to similar Corps of 
Natives of South Africa. 

Indian Labour in Cevlon. 

Mr. N. E. Majoribanks, of the Indfan Civil 
Service, and the Hon. Mr. Ahmed Tambi Marak- 
kayar, of the Madras Legisjative Council, who 
have been appointed a Commission to study the 
conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon, arrived in 
Colombo on the morning of November 20. Mi*. 
Majoribanks said, in the course of an interview, 
that their mission was to study* the conditions 
of Indian labour in Ceylon, thtf object being to 
see how far the system in Ceylon would help the 
Madras Government in devising a scheme to 
replace indentured labour in other Colonies. 
Mr. Majoribanks explained that Lord Hardinge 
had abolished indentured labour in Fiji, Trinidad, 
'British Guiana and Jamaica, where the labourers , 
were imported umlor a live years’ contract, and 
were subjected to cci bain peniil laws. The object 
of the Government, was not to restrict immigra- 
tion 'but to devise some scheme under which 
indentured labour might he replaced in the 
Colonies named. It was hoped that the condi- 
tions prevailing in Ceylon and the Federated 
Malay States might help in suciTi a scheme. The 
visit of the Commission had no other object. 
Nothing political was involved. The Commission 
came with no pre-conceived notions. Mr. MAjori- 
banks claimed to be ignorant of what the cofidi- 
tions in Ceylon were. Jle and his C 9 lleague will 
be spending a month in Ceylon^ They were to 
call on th^ Colonial Secretary to-day, and though 
their plan of campaign had not yet been mapped 
ant, their intention is to work through the Local 
Government and the Planters^ Association and 
visit estates and see everything for themselves, 


Sir Tagore in America. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore availed himself of an 
excellent opportunity to meet'the insulting atti- 
tude which the average Colonial assumes towards 
the Indian. This great poet and philosopher, who 
is now delivering lectures in the United Stateff’ of 
America, wa.s invited to lecture at Toronto and 
^rontreal, but (piite properly declined the invita- 
'tion because *' of the manner in which bis 
countrymen had been treatial in Toronto.” 
According t(? an account in the Toronto J)(vWf) 
State ' 

“ Ho wishes this to be pul»lished and generally 

known. M(j said that he was asked to l'O ashore 

* • 

at Vancouver, hut ivFused. He would never sot 
foot on (Janadian or *i\ UNtralian soil while lus 
countrymen were treated as they wen*, nor did 
he expect that things would alter untd the psy- 
chology of Nations was changed.” 

.Sir ’Fagore’s attitude has ei‘oatod a profound 
gratification in Jndia, as lie lias truly expressed 
the universal feeling in this country. 

‘ Indian Students in England. 

We learn from the fifth .annual report of the 
J )istres.se<l Indian Students’ Ai<l Committee in 
London that, during 1915, forty-nine new cases 
came before the Committee. To thirty nine of 
these, and to four others who had had previous 
loans, help was given from the general fund, whilst 
to three applicants loans wore made from the 
Special Relief Fund. The Committee on more 
than one occasion advanced the iinuiey reijuired 
for the examinations or “ Call ” fees when it could 
iiotanive in time. Apathetic interest attaches 
to one such ca.se, where the money was advanced, 
and the stuuent called to the Bar. He received 
his remittance from home very soon aftei wards 
and repaid the Committee before starting forborne 
ill the ill-fated F. and 0. Malojay on which he 
met his death. Two instances, in which the 
Committee wa.s able to render valuable assistance, 
were those in whicli a stmlent had temporarily lost 
his reason, so that he had to be taken to an 
asylum. By making an advance of a few pounds, 
pending the arrival of money from the student’s 
relations, it was possible to make better arrange- 
ments for him than could otherwise have been 
done. The advance in each case, we are glad- to 
note, was repaid. 




FEUDATORY INDIA. 


• H. E. The Viccrov on Native States. 

• Tn the course of a speech, in reply to the toast 
proposed by II. the Maharajah of Udaipur, 
H. E. the Viceroy referred to his interest in 
Native*States in general in the following terms : — 

My interest in the Native States in India is 
naturally intense, and I recognise their enormous 
value and importance in the scheme of the 
Empire. Their material value has been abun- 
dantV ‘‘^howri in the support which they have 
given so lavishly to the cause of (Ireat Britain in 
tlie present war, and 1 congratulate His Highness 
on the princely share tliat lie has taken in the 
gent/ral demonstrations of loyalty and goodwill. 

I feel that in any similar crisis that may occur, J 
can always count on the co-oporation of the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India, and the 
importance of this co-operation it would be 
dilHcult to exaggerate. 1 (!an assure} His Highness 
that I, on mv part, shall always do my best to 
pi-eserve the dignities and privileges of his princely 
order and to assist the Indian rulers in the 
development of theii* States and in solving the 
problems of administration with which they rnSy 
be confronted. I claim only, in return, that my 
friendly confidence shall be reciprocated, that 
trust shall be given for trust and that no shadow 
of doubt or suspicion shall rest between us. 

Reprcscnlalive Assembly in Baroda. 

The Maharaja Gackwar has directed that a 
representative Assembly of the people sliould be 
formed to rcceix'e suggestions and discu.ss ques- 
tions a fleeting the public welfare. Tlie Dewan 
will pieside, an<l lieads of all OepHi tments will be 
present to give information and help in the djs- 
cu.ssions. Each di.strict and divisional local board 
will send one rep resen tativt^. The first met^tmg 
of the* Assembly is fixed for January M, 1917 
During each session of the Assembly, the rejnesen- 
tativos will be tr*jated as State guests. 

The Begum of Bhopal. 

H. II. the Begurn of Bhopal, before leaving 
Delhi, where she attended the Conference of 
Indian Ruling Chiefs, opened the Lady Hardinge 
Purdah Garden. Her Highness said the garden 
would be of great advantage to the ladies of 
Delhi since it would ofier facilities for that social 
intercourse which w»is a recognized need of the 
times. H§r Highness said that the garden was 
associated with a name that would always be 
cherished by the women of India with feelings 
uf deep-rooted aflection and sincere gratitude, 


The Maharajah of Bobbili. 

The Maharajah of Bobbili, who is one of the 
most prominent members of the landed aristo- 
cracy in Southern India and one who*has for , 
over a quarter of a century led movements relat- 
ing to the jmaterial and moral well-being of the 
members of his class, has retired from the 
management of the estate, installing his elder son 
ill his place ns Zemindar, ^ • 

Gwalior Agriculture. 

The Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, whose 
practical interest in agriculture is well known, 
has granted concessions to a number of Parsls to 
induce thi^m to settle on the land. Agriculture 
is said to have been the ordinary occupation of 
the P.irsis before the superior attractions of 
commerce lured them to the cities, and it will be 
particularly interesting to learn whether the new 
venture proxjes a success. There is no doubt that 
they will apply to agriculture the business princi- 
ples and the enterprise of which it stands so 
greatly in need, but it is* a little doubtful whether 
they will aLo dbvelop the habits of patfence and 
endurance which are not greatly in evidence in the 
markets, but are indispen.^able to the tiller of the 
soil. 

Maharajah Patiala’s Ap^peaK* 

His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala, at a 
Durbar at Rluibinda, made an inspiring appeal to 
his subjects to come forward and enlist. TIi§ 
Highness, in the course of his speech, said : — 

I .should here like to remind you that our strug- 
gle^ with the enemies is not confined to one locality 
but, on the other hand, it extends to countries 
and islands distributed all over the world. It is, 
therefore, most important that reinforcements 
and • war materials be supplied to our armies 
constantly and in time. It is also our duty to see 
that the gallant warriors, who do not hesitate even 
to lay their very lives in the service of their King 
and countiy, are not put to any hardship. This 
object crin be achieved by adequate transport 
arrangements. It is not difiicult for the British 
Government, or for the State, to secure the 
leqiiiieit number of mrvas and drivers ; yet, 
hetoie It be considered necessary to order compul- 
sory service, 1 wish tg give you an opportunity to 
show your zeal and patriotism by serv^g the 
Government out of your free will, because it is 
my firm conviction that service rendered out of a 
spirit of loyalty and love is fraught with ejccellent 
results, 
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Maharaja of Jaipur's Gift. , 

Major-General His Highness the MaharAja 
Sir Sawai Madho Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharaja of Jaipur, has placed the sum 
of Rs. 50,000 at the disposal of His Excellency 
the Viceroy for any fund to which in His Ex- 
cellency’s opinion it may be devoted. This 
generous gift is to commemorate tHe Viceroy’s 
first visit to His Highness’ capital, and has beeij 
gr%tefully accepted by His Excellency. 

Manipur State. 

The Native State of Manipur in Assam has 
suffered heavily in the floods. The Chief Secre- 
tary.to Assam Government referred to it thus at 
the last meeting of^the Assam Legislative Council : 
The greatest damage of all seoriis to have been 
done in Manipur, and I feel sure that the Council 
will feel much sympathy with His Hightiess the 
Raja in the very heavy loss incurred by his State 
and in the sufferings of himself, his family and 
his people. The Pioneer writes : — The greatest 
damage of all seems to have been done in Manipur, 
and the Chief Commi^sj^ioner’s expressions of 
sympathy with His Highness the Raja in the 
very heavy loss incurred by his State and in 
the sufferings of himself, his family and his people, 
.will be widely endorsed. The Assam administra- 
tion has lost almost a lakh 'of rupees in damage 
» . done in* Manipur. • 

A University for Travancorc. 

The Bombay Chronicle writes thus : — While 
’a "definite decision has been taken to start 
a University for Mysore, a movement seems to be 
on foot in Travancore, another educationally jiro- 
gressive State, for the e.stablishment of a separate 
State University. The claim for a University in 
Travancore seems not a whit less strong than 
those for the Mysore University. Mysore, when 
it Sought to establish a University in 1914-15, 
had three Government Colleges with a strength 
of 700 students, two second grade private Colleges 
with 101 students, 45 High Schools, out of a total 
of 292 recognised by the Madras University. 
Travancore, on the other hand, had during the 
same year four Government College^, including 
the Training and l^aw Colleges with fi#strength 
of about 657, and two private secpnd-grade Col- 
leges with 1134 students. Thus, t!he total collegiate 
strength, namely 990, confpared favourably with 
the cSrresponding strength of 801 ijj Mysore. The 
State had 31 High Schools recognised by the 
Madras University. ^ ^ 


• • 

The Maharaja of Biltanir. 

Nothing the Maharaja of Bikanir does or says 
is ever commonplace, obsei;ves the Statesman^ an(^ 
in unveiling the statue to the l/ite Maharaja at 
Bikanir a few days ago, he was especially interested. 
The occasion, of course, lent itself to elo- 
quence. The late Maharaja wus a devoted and 
popular ruler, the memorial which has just been 
unveiled is a spontaneous tribute from Jbe people 
of the State, the canopy was designed by the 
present Maharaja, and last but not least tlif^ late 
Maharaja was the present ruler’s brother and 
adoptive fathei’. The Mahara ja, in the course of 
a long speech, paid a glowing tribute to the public 
spirit and administrative zeal of his brother, 
followed by a personal sketch which is s])Ocially 
remarkable for the English feeling which it dis- 
plays : — “ A dignified and gallant figure, standing 
well over six feet in height, of splendid ph}sique 
and handsome features, a fine sportsman, .in ex- 
cellent horseman, and a crack shot ; endowed, as 
every Rajput ought to be, with the traditional 
Rajput courtesy and chivalry ; his late Highness 
won the hearts of all his people, the best and 
^‘eatest of all eonijuests by his gracious demean- 
our, great liberality, and infinite kindness. 

The Kalsia State. 

The Hon. Mr. Aitkins, Commissioner and 
Political Agent, Uinbala Division, in presenting 
the i^anad conferring upon the Chief of l^alsia 
the title of Raja, on October 9, said : — The Kalsia 
State has so far contributed over one lakh of 
rupees towards different funds connected with the 
war. This is a large sum to pay out of the 
revenue of so poor a State. Tim Slate also often *1 
to purcha.se new conversion Joan shares of the 
value of Rs. 25,000, but was unable to get sliar* s 
of more than Rs. 16,000. In addition •to tin- 
above, the State offered 25 mule drivers, but ef 
these only seven were accepted . The State Ijh.k 
also given ten horses for military purposes, and 
Government orders are aw^aited with regard to the 
offer of a house at Jagadhri railway station made 
by the Durbar to be used as a hospital for tlu* 
wounded soldiers returning from the war. The 
President tells me that he is very hopeful of help- 
ing substantially in procuring recruits, camel 
drivers and mule drivers, of w'hich Government 
at present stands in need. J hope that he will be 
successful. 


INDUSTRIAL 8 COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


• Commerce and Industrv. 

• In the cour-fse of his«ohsorvations as President 
of the Central Provinces Provincial Conference, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Cour said ; — 

It is^ci sad reflection forced upon us by recent 
events how sorely dependent 1 ndia is upon outside 
help for its necessities. Ever since the commence- 
ment of hevstilities, the enhancement of prices of 
our daiJy wants has forcibly reminded us of our 
entireMependence on the corn nier(;ia] products of 
other countries. Economists tell us that a (iounti-y 
that barters its r.iw produce for finished products 
barters its liberty for bondage and we are in such 
a ]jredicament,. Tlie Coveiiiinent may then assist 
the growth of industrialism in this country in a 
variety of ways : ’ 

(1) Hy a profco(‘tivt; tarifr; 

(-) by special concessions and bounties in their- 
initial stages ; 

(3) by research work undertaken to discover 
the potentialities of the resources of the country 
demonstrating pioneer work in the case of pro- 
mising and profitable enterprises ; 

(4) by the wider dissemination of applied iiech- 
nical knowledge amongst the pciople ; 

(5) by the establishment of commercial 
museums at least in the capital of eacdi Province, 
where the best samples of Indian products should 
he exhibited and facilities allbi'dod for their wider 
distribution, and 

(6) by establisliing new ways of communica- 
tions reducing transit charges to a minimum. 

India’s Power Resources. 

It sliould be remembered, says the Tribune., that 
coal is not everything in the })resent ago. White 
coal (electricity), petroleum and recently indus- 
trial alcohol have till begun to materially replace 
coal as a driving power. The Kolur Gold Fields 
are being worked by electricity. Petroleum is 
becoming scarce, particularly in these war days, 
and Germany has substituted industrial alcohol 
*even for lamps for homo needs. There are so 
many industries where electricity can replace coal, 
and we have in India so many waterfalls that 
could easily be harnessed. Salt, lead, rock-oil 
and other minerals are all prospering year after 
. year. The imported salt is still increasing in 
(juantity, and it is so very astonishing, remember- 
ing we are surrounded by sea on three sides of 
our country. Our output of coal is undoubtedly 
small, and it is poor in quality. But with- 
out in the least being disappointed, we must 
develop our resources of electricity, petroleum 
^ and industrial alcohol wherever we can. 


Joint Slock Companies in India. 

recentfy piiblishod report states that the 
total number of joint-stock companies incorporated 
in India up to 1914-15, amounted to 6,90&. Of 
these, 2,545 companies wore working at the end of 
the year. There was a decrease in 1914-15 of 
199 in the number of companies (loatod, and of 
Bs. 3,24,44,000 in authorised capital. The paid- 
up capital, however, showed an kicrease of 
Ks. 4,23,04,000. The number of companies 
registered in Bengal was over a third of the cntiie 
number registered throughout India, but the 
average paid-up capitel per com])any was higjiest 
in Bombay, Burma occupying second place. 

Indian Raw Materials. 

The Sucre taiy of State for India has authorised 
the Indian C/ommittee of the Imperial Institute 
to inquire into and report on the possibilities of 
Jurtheu’ cxter^ling the industrial and commercial 
utilisation of Indian raw materials in this country 
and elsewhere in the Empire. The committee has 
already commenced its wbrk, and has appointed a 
number of sub* committees to deal with the more 
important groups of materials, to consider the 
results of investigatic ns and inquiries already 
conducted by the Impi rial Institute, and to obtain 
thei views of leading merchants, nn^nufactureis, 
and other users of the raw products of India. 

The Indian Committee of the Imperial Insti- 
tute includes : — Lord Islington, Under- Secretary 
of State for India ; Sii* Marshall Keid, Member* 
of the India Council ; Professor Wyndham 
Dunstan, Director of the liaperuil Institute ; 
Mr.* L. J. Kershaw, Secretary, Kevenue and 
Statistical Department, India Cilice ; Sir John 
Hewett, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces ; Mr. George B. Allen, of 
Messrs. Allen Bi others and Co., and Messrs. 
Cooper, Allen and Co., Cawnpore ; Mr. Yusuf Ali, 
late Indian Civil Service ; Sir R. W. Carlyle, 
lately Member of the Viceroy’s Council ; and Sir 
J. Dunlop Smith. Mr. C. C. McLeod, Chairman of 
the London Jute Association, is chairman of the 
committee ; and the secietary is Mr. A. J. Hedge- 
land, of the Imperial Institute. 

Indian and Ceylon Tea- 

The Indian and Celadon tea industry having 
applied for an increase to twelve per cent, (ff the 
statutory pre-war standard of profits for the 
calculation of the excess profits duty, the Board 
of Referees, after hearing the evidence, have raised 
the percentage to eight for companies and nine 
for private firms. • 
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Trade Depression in India. • 

How far the trade of the country Jias suffered 
and business activities have decreased, will be fieen 
to some extent by the remarks contained in the 
report on the working of the Indian Companies 
Act in Bombay during 1915-16. The depression 
of business, loss of credit and the stringency of 
the money market account for the small number 
of,new companies registered and the closure of as 
many as Seventy companies which went into 
liquidation. The Registrar thinks that Japanese 
competition also contributed towards the slackness 
of Indian business, “ Japanese business methods 
being extremely up to date, skilful and well orga- 
nised.” He also. says that no general improve- 
ment can be expected in the Presidency until the 
end of the war. It would be interesting to find 
out why Japan, which started later tiian India in 
industrial pursuit, has now greater facilities of 
trade and organisation than India, and what are 
the defects of the Indian policy as compared with * 
the Japanese. Surely, says contemporary, the 
comparison will not fail to expose our defects and 
prepare ils for the future. 

Commercial College for Madras. 

The Government of Madras have appointed a 
committee to consider and advise on a scheme for 
. the establifibenent of a college of higher account- 
ancy and auditing in Madras, and for the utili- 
sation of the Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay, as a central examining body 
for conducting accountancy examinations at 
vanous centres and for awarding diplomas in 
accountancy. The Committee consists of the 
Director of Public Instruction (Chairman), the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, Pundit Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Mr. G. S. Fraser, and Rao Bahadur 
M. A. Parthasarathy Ayyangar. 

An Exhibition at Amraoti. 

The Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar have decided to hold an Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition at 'Baroda in the first 
week of January next. The Exhibition will be 
divided into four sections : Agriculture, Industries, 
Forest, and Education. There will ajjio be an 
Horticultural Show at the time. For the enter- 
tainment of the large number oi Visitors who are 
expected from all over the ^country, there will be 
man;)^ interesting side-shows. The influential 
committee appointed to organise the Exhibition is 
also trying to arrange a series of lectures on 
various subjects by prominent men from different 
parts of th6«country. 


Indian-made Candles. 

« 

We have received, says New India^ from Messrs^ 
Holst and Nathan sqme excellent Indian -made 
candles, manufactured in Baroda ; and we nre 
asked to recommend them to all who pr|;fer the 
product of the Motherland to the product of a 
foreign country. We have tested one of the 
sample sent to us — in appearance it vies with the 
best foreign candle — and find that in "every way 
these J/adian-made candles are equal to the foreign- 
made article. The fiamc burns steadily, the w'ax 
is perfectly pure, and there is no trouble whatever 
with the wick. Messrs. Holst and Nathan, whoso 
adtiress is 2/12, Second Line Beach, Madra.s E., 
are dealing in thesft candles from purely patriotic, 
motives, as it is generally much easier to dispose 
of foreign -made candles, and they oiler special 
terms to Secretaries of Home Rule Lengue 
Branches, who may be able to introduce these 
candles into local markets. From personal ex- 
perience, we recommend these candles most con- 
fidently as in every way equal to the foreign 
variety, and we hope that every patriotic Tndiaii 
will write to Messrs. Holst and Nathan for parti- 
culars as to price and methods by which the 
Swadeshi candle may be given the support it so 
thoroughly deserves. 

The Buildings Committee. 

With the approval of the Secretary of State, 
H. E. the Governor-General in Council hav ap- 
pointed a committee, under the presidency of 
Mr. h\ G. Sly, Commissioner of the Nagpur 
Division, t-o enijuire into the question of moderniS' 
iiig and rendering more economical and ellicient 
the orga/nisation, laothods and procedure of the 
Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Workb 
Department, of improving the education in engi- 
neering provided in India and of securing* if and 
wherever this is possible, the substitution of local 
and private tor departmental agency in the execu- 
tion of civil works. The Committee will consist 
of a President and four members, of whom one 
will be a retired member of the Public Works 
Department, one a non-oflicial Indian gentleman, 
one an ofiicial of the Local Government 
Board in England, and one a member of the 
London County Council, the two last mentioned 
being nominated by the Secretary of State. The 
Committee will commence its sittings in Bombay 
at the beginning of January, and will, after hear- 
ing evidence in that city, visit Madras, Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Baukipore, Nagpur, Allahabad and 
Lahore for a similar purpose. 
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Agriculture in Madras. • 

We have r^eived about a dozen pamphlets 
issued the Department of Agriciiltum, Madras* 
being reports of the various Agricultural Stations 
•in the Presidency. They are clieap and useful 
tracts detailing the account of the woiking of the 
difterent stations during the year 1 9 I 5- 1 (3. The 
stations include the following centres : Anaka- 
, palli, Coimbatore, Manganallur, Samalkotai, 
Nandyal, Palur, Koilfuitti, Tali para rn ha, JIagar, 
and Sirval. 

Synthetic Indigo. 

The cAtent to which the restriction of the 
su}>plies of syiiathctic indigo has encouraged the 
cultivation of the natural product in this country 
is indicated in tiui first indigo forecast for 191()- 
17, just issued by the Dej>artinont of Statistics. 
The area sown with indigo in this country this 
year is estimated at 025,900 acres as against 
258,100 aci'cs at this tinu'. last year, or a,n increase 
of 1 12 per cent. All the provinces have an in- 
creased acreage, the most markcjd increases being 
in Madras and the United Provinces. The season 
has on tlie whole been favouraWe, except in 
Madras and the (iastern districts of the United 
Provinces. In these tracts the crop has been 
adversely affected by heavy rainfall. The estimat- 
ed yield for the whole country is 75,200 cwt. 
against 58,500 cwt. last year. 

India as a Wheat-Producer. 

India, it cannot h<^ too fi-e(]uent.ly urged, says 
the Indiaman^ is the greatest wheat producer in 
the Bi'iti.sh Kmpiic, juid, with the e.\ception of 
Kussia and the United States, the greatest whea*t- 
producing country in the world. Of the six chief 
producing countries — the United States, Canada, 
, Russia, India, zVu.stralia and the Ai'gentine — the 
harvests in the Argentine and Kus.sia iii*c the 
most precarious, and, theieforo, more uncertain 
than that of India. J)uring the past decade the 
greatest total outturn of wheat in India was in 
1914-15, although the yield per acre was highest 
in 1909-1 0.‘ The smallest yield per acre was in 
1907-8, which, it will be remembered, was a year 
of scanty rainfall. The highest exports of wheat 
and wheat- Hour from India during the past decade 
were in 1912-15, when the value exported was 
T 12,500,000. The chief buyers of India's wheat 
in ordinary years are the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Fi’aiice. Since the outbreak of war 
up to June last, India exported wheat to the 
value of £8,844,500, of which £7,891,100 came 
to the United Kingdom. 


Selection and Storage of Seeds. • 

The Agriculiand JonrYiul of the DepJirt inent of 
Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, contain an interest- 
ing article on the Indian cultivator’s method of 
storage of seeds and of seed testing. The ’latter 
is a very crude and simple allair. The media 
which be selects for sprouting seeds are the very 
watery leaf- stalks of such plants as the plantain. 
The stalks are cut into (convenient lengths and 
then partially split open to place the seeds inside 
in contact with the moist fresh cut surface. The 
leaf stalks are then tied up and kept in a moist 
place. Usually sixteen seeds are taken. When 
the germination goes below ten, the seed is consi- 
d(?r(Ml to be bad. It is*cnstomary with cultivators 
to tost their wheat, gram, barley, oats, yeas, and 
lentil seeds in this way before sowing. The elibrt, 
though crude, is very creditable. 

Agriculture in Assam. 

Tlie work of the Agricultural Department in 
(ivery provjnce, says an up-country contemporary, 
excites the ihtjjrest of all true lovers of the 
country.; and the three outstanding features of 
this work are experiment, demonstration and 
dissemination of useful information among the 
cultivating classes. The Report of the Assam 
Agriculture Department for the year ending June 
la.st, and the' Resolution of frhe Local Gownment 
thereon, are before us, and the former points from 
the opening to the closing paragraph to the 
dilhculties experienced on account of the paucity 
of funds to carry on the work satisfactorily. 
Indeed, the Resolution begins with the remark, 

“ Money and trained agents are the essential 
requisites for marked progress in the Agriculture 
Department and during the war neither of them 
call be obtained.” This is a sorry avowal, for the 
activities of few depaitments can equal those of 
tide particular department in interest and import- 
ance in an agricultural country like India. 

Sugarcane in Bengal. 

The area under sugarcane in Bengal is estimated 
to have increiised from 218,300 acres in 1913-14, 
and 233,400 in 1914-15 to 233,500 acres in 1915- 
%1G. The total production of cane giir and date 
ijvt/r is^ostimated at 5,179,000 cwt. and 1 ,983,800 
cwt. in*1915-10, as compared with 4,890,500 cwt. ' 
and 1,947,000 cwt. in 1913-14. 

Madras Cotton Cultivation. 

The area reported to be under cotton cUitiva- 
tion in the Madras Presidency is 120,300 acres as 
compared with 105,000 acr^s in 1915-10, 
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Why Some Seedtf Fail. 

Old Heeds may fail because the conditions most 
favourable for fresh seeds are no longer rsuita^de. 
In experiments reported to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences by'-M. Demoussy, cress seed seven 
years old did not germinate in distilled water at 
the ordinarily favourable temperature of 80 ^eg. 
F., but 40 per cent, sprouted witliin 10 days in a 
25 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide, and 
25 per cent, within fifteen^days in pure water, 
when the tempt rature was kept at 50 deg. to 57 
deg. These curious results proved to be associ- 
ated with the development of parasitic germs. 
Fresh seeds sprout before the microbes get a 
start, but tlfe old seeds germinate more slowly, 
and with ordinary warn.th the pmusitic life 
develops "SO much (juicker that the seeds are 
smothered, and rot from lack of oxygen. The 
hydrogen peroxide, or oxygenated water, aicis the 
seeds both by destroying the micro organisms and 
by supplying oxygen. The lotv' temperature #‘icts 
favourably by retarding the microbe development 
several days, and thus giving the gferminating 
{Seeds an earlier start. A considerable percent- 
age of seeds rejected in the malt-house from a 
study of germinative power would grow when 
sown by the farmer, because the conditions of 
aeration and temperature would be mgre suitable. 

^ Preservation of Forests*! 

The lirst duty of the administration, says a 
writer in the indmman^ is to keej) tlie forests in 
existence^ This is technically called conservation 
and is now on tlm whole eliectively performed. 
It is.costly work, and probably it could be im- 
proved if more money were spent on it. The 
second duty is to pay expenses by selling the 
forest produce as it matures, and heie ngain the 
administration can claim substantial success. 

The revenue which India draws from the forests 
may be put at about a million sterling annually 
aft^r all expenses have been paid. The third duty 
is to raise this net revenue to the maximum, and 
here the administration has, in the opinion of 
the Indimian^ fallen seriously behind, and for 
this the Government and not the technical 
othcersare responsible. Large areas now covered/ 
with practically worthless jungle could ^ with 
proper management yield highly remunerative 
crops of timber, w'hile there is an abundance of 
minor produceA-dyes, tans, gums, resins, grass 
for paper-making and so on — which need only 
effective pioneering to secure an advantageous 
market and thereby assist very materially in the 
industrial development of the country. 


^ Cotton Growing in China. 

In China, as in India, says the Statesman^ the 
improved production of cotton is leceiving atten- 
tion, and a step forward has been mad(l in the 
appointment of an American cotton expert. From 
the remarks of a China contemporary we gather 
that in the Par Ejist the cotton-grower is at least 
as conservative, not to say lethargic, as his 
congener in India. “ The greatest difficulty in 
the way of improving China’s crops of cotton lies 
in the educatioif of the Chinese farmer. Alike 
unobservant and intensely conservative, he lives 
alongside the experimental farm without attenjpt- 
iiig to copy its methods, even in respect of tlu^ 
things witliin his own povv'ei-, such as weeding.” 
His poverty is another serious di-awback. When 
he lays down cotton and beans, it is not that he 
does not. know that ho w'onld do hottei with 
cotton if ho gave the soil a re.st. It is that 
without beans he has literally nothing to eat and 
consefpieiitly cannot allord to wait for the pro- 
ceeds of tlie cotton crop per sc. Thus, the cotton 
problem in China touches intricate economic 
difficulties. 

Agricultural Education. 

The Imperial Department, lemarks the SLates- 
man, is of opinion apparently, that in the ease of 
sons of agriculturists not going up for English 
education -but desiring to gain more useful 
general knowledge coupled with some instruction 
in agriculture, the provision of sfffiools on the 
lines of that, at Loni (established by the Bombay 
Department of Agriculture) is mo.st desirable. 
Even at Jjoni, however, the curriculum is divided 
equally between a geneial education in the 
vernacular and practical cultivation^of the estate, 
the whole of which is carried out by the boys. 
Mr. Sayer hopes that when these schools are 
started in diU'erent jiarts of India, their aim, 
besides the imparting of technical education, will 
be the widening the boys’ outlook, so that they 
may go away and carry on their bueiness in a 
really intelligent manner. 

Remedy for Pests. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture reports 
that, at Manganallur, last year a pest of land- 
crabs created havoc amongst new transplants. 
The Government Entomologist treated the crab- 
holes with carbon bisul})hide and with cyanide, in 
a way which showed that the pest could be 
practically “ wiped out ” early after the .paddy 
harvest. The fields that were treated will be 
watched with interest for the possibility of a 
re-appearance of the pest. 
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* Rosha Grass. 

The Indian Foreatfi contains an iiiterest-j 

ing note on the econornio uses of Rosha grass in 
India. The paper is chiefly of interest in the 
West Indies, in that it shows tint approximatfdy 
20 per cent, more oil cnn bpohtiunnd from a ste.‘un 
]f)!ant than from a direct fire still when using 
thoroughly sun-dried grass. Again, when using 
steam distillation with dry and green grass, 100 
per cent, more oil was obtained from the latter for 
the reason that the oil lias not time to volatilise 
out of the green grass. The consuhiption of fuel 
when using a boiler is somewhere about 100 per 
cent, le.ss than that required for a direct fire still. 
These results should interest woT‘kers in lime oil 
and bay oil distillations in the West Indies hut 
they re(|uire careful criticism. 

Planting, Manuring and After Treatment. 

An agricultural expert gives the following 
advic(‘ in the columns of a locjil contemporary : — 

When preparing the iwebeds, remove the soil 
to a depth of 2 ! to ,‘5 ft. Allow the soil to 
remain on the surface for two or three days to 
become well aerated sun and air. Before 
returning the soil, place G inches of well-rotted 
cow-dung. It is impf)rtant that the roots of the 
plants should not come in contact with manure 
directly after planting. If, at the time of plant- 
ing, the hall of earth about the j)lant is dry, it 
should be immersed in water until the whole is 
in a damp condition. When planting, the plant 
should neither be too high noi* too low in the .soil, 
the soil must be pressed or troiMen very firmly 
around it, and should receive copious .watering 
directly after planting. Over-maunriug is fatal to 
the phints. Fnriify;>rd mauiu f^ should never be 
allowed to come in contact with the rootps of the 
plant. Voiing rose.s requirci hut little m.anure 
^ until fibrous roots are frc(dy d<‘veloped. Cattle 
manure is the most suitable for light soils and 
horse- Toanure for heavy retentive soils. When 
the trees are well established and in active giw\th, 
artificial manures will be found beneficial in 
promoting healthy wood and fine flowers. The 
manuring of roses should only be done Avheu the 
weather is cool. During the hot season and 
rains, roses should not be enciouraged 
to make vigorous growth. Any great activity 
on the part of the plant at th(\se seasons only 
tends to enfeeble it and shorten its life. Liquid 
cow-dung may with advantage bo applied to the 
roots of rose trees when they are in full growth 
and when large blossoms are desired. This should 
be done in the cool hours of an evening. 


Starch from Sweet Potato. 

In hia report for 1 915-lG, the Imperial Agri- ’ 
cultural Chemist, Pnsa, states th.at the experi- 
ments begun l.tst year in connection uitli sweet 
potato, as a possible source foi' t^ie commercial 
production of starch, have bc^en continued! In 
Older to find out the yield and quality of starch 
at different periods of growth, foil nightly har- 
vo.sts wc^re made from a Geld of swe^et potatoes, 
from the latter-lialf of January to the end ’of 
March. The analysis showcdMliat the best time 
for harvesting the cio]) was the middle of 
February. Thioiigh the kindne.ss of the Imperial 
Agriculturist, arrangements are, it is stated, being 
made to grow diflerent varietii*s of sweet potato 
in a plot of land hettei- suited to this crop. 
Another crop tes-ted was the kidney-shaj^yd yam, 
J)iofiC07'ea fascicnlala (vein, suthni) which also is 
largeily grown here. One sample was found to 
contaki 19 per cemt. of starcih, and to yield a very 
good (|nality of starch. 

riot Water for Farm Lands. 

The use of the hot water from condensers of 
steam-driven stations as a stimulant of plant 
growth IS an electrician’s suggestion. This water 
absorbs abopt half of the heat of tJie coal, 
and in ditches or pipes might, give, such in/jrease 
in crops that it is believed lai-ge stations* might 
acjtiially find it worth while to locate themselves 
near farms to ‘provide a market for their hot- 
water by-product. ' 

“ Roses, Roses All The Way.” 

It is not in a blue l)ul]otIu published by 
Department of Land llecords and Agriculture, 
oh.serves tlie Madras that one would expect 

to find a treatise on ro.'ses, hut Bulletin No. ,S6 
issued from Allahabad by the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture of the United 
Provinces is an excellent treatise foi' the 
rose- lover. It is entitled, “ Hints for the 

Cultivation of Roses,” and is priced at one anna; 
and we imagine t^at the deinmid will he consi- 
ierahlo. It is tlie work of Mr. H. J. Davies, 
F. 11. ^Jort S., Siipcuinterdent of the Government 
Horticultural Gardens at liucknow, and is a 
practical little^ tract giving hints about soil, the 
method of planting, pruning, a/»d manuring. 
P'ew people, we imagine, are aware of the yery 
great variety of roses that exists. Mr. Davies 
* gives a list of nearly five hundred, 
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Progressive Agriculture. 

' Few people, it is to be feared, recognise the 
paramount importance to India of its agricultural 
indusfci y and the ever-pressing need for a policy 
of progressive .development. How vital to the 
intere&ts of India is agriculture may be gathered 
from the facts that the estimated annual value of 
the agricultural produce of the country is no 'less 
than XI, 000, 000, 000, and that directly dependent 
upon their labour on the land are no fewer than 
225,000,000 of the population. Whatever changes 
of thought and policy may come with education, 
whatever new prosperity may follow in the train 
o£ industrial advancement, one thing is certain — 
that for many years to come, it may be for gener- 
ations, the great ])i‘imal ijidustry of husbandry 
will remain the chief occupation of the vast majo- 
rity of the Indian people. 

When we bear in mind what has been done 
for agriculture by the Australian Ciuiim on wealth 
the Dominion of Canada or the United States of 
Amei;ica, it is natural to feel a little impatient at 
the very slow progress in India. We, must not 
forget, however, that, while the #Governments of 
the newer civilisations had the advantage of 
building on new foundations and in accord with 
the scientific spirit of the times, in India new 
methods had to be grafted upon an ancient civili- 
sation full of prejudice and distrustful of inter- 
ferencc.' Even^o, it* is worth inqufring whether 
the best use has been made in India of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the existence of ite Agricultural 
Departi^ent. Great as is the present value of 
the agricultural output of India, there is no doubt 
that, with intelligent direction, it might be enor- 
mously increased. To take the case of wheat 
alone, it is estirnatrd that, owing to the researches 
of the Howards, Tf all seed sown were of the 
variety they have arrived at by cross- breeding as 
the most suitable for India, the value of the crop 
would be increased by XT), 000,000. It is not, how- 
ever, only conservatism on the part of the ryot 
wiiich has to be combated. The Indian cultivator 
is a poor man, and has no capital to lay out on 
manures, even if he knew of their existence and 
their potency. Nor cJin he spend money on the 
erection of irrigation bunds to hlild up the soil— 
a very important matter, because, as Mr. Howard 
has pointed out, the surface soil of India,' which 
is the best part of the land, is , being washed 
away. This ^oblom of financing the industry is 
one which the Government must deal with. — 
Indiama/tt, 


Farmers in Burma. 

♦ The condition of the agricultural population of 
Lower^Hurma is generally more satisfactory than 
.was the case last year. In Upper Burma, the 
position is not so happy owing to the pooV season . 

Lucknow Agricultural Show. « 

The Lucknow District Cattle and Agricultural 
Show, which opened recently, was the first of its 
kirid in the district. We are told that Mr. Jeplipg, 
Deputy Commissioner, Lucknow, who has done . 
much to promote scientific agriculture and agri- « 
cultur.al education, initiated the moven\erit. About 
three thousand cattle and horses, including foreign 
breeds, were exhibited. A laige number came 
from the western districts and even from Native 
States. The Agiioultutal I )ep:irtment made a good 
exhibition modern implements, Push wheat, oil 
seeds, rice, sugarcane, vegetables, etc. The 
opening i^eiernony was perfoiuned by the Deputy 
Commissioner who gave an address in Urdu. He 
explained the objects of the Exhibition and the 
purposes served bv it. He complimented Mr. 
Shanna, Deputy Director of Agriculture, upon 
his share and eulogised Cliowdhtna’ W^i jid llus.saiu, 
the secrothry, for so successfully carrying out the 
Show. 


Indian Arts, Indnstries and Agricnlture 

Agricultural Industries in India. — By Boodick Rr 
Bayani. Widi an introduction by Bir Vitaldaa Damoda.i 
Thackerscy. Re. 1. To SubscriborB of the Indian Review 
As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Education —By 

E. B. Havoll, Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of the Indian 
Review/* Ro. 1. 

The Swadeshi Movement.— A Symposium by Repre- 
Bontativo Indians and Anglo-Indians. Ro. 1. . To Bub- 
HcriberB of the ** Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Economics. — By the late Mahadov 
ciovinda Eanade Rs. 2. ^ To Bubsoribers of the ** Indian 
Review,” Ro. 1-8, 

Industrial India.— By Glyn ' Barlow, kT Second 
Kdition, Re. 1. To Subscribera of the ** Indian Review,” 
Ab. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation. — By A. Chattorton.T Second Edition 
Revised and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems.— By P f. 

V. G. Kale, Fergusson College, Poona. Price Re. 
to Subscribera of The ** Indian Review’* As 12. 

The Improvement of Indian Atfriculture.— Borne 

Lessons from Ameiioa. By Cathelyno olngh. Price Re. 1. 
To Bubscribers of the ” Indian Review,’* As. 12. 


G. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras!^ 
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TO tllE SEA. 

Mr. Arabindo (ibose has the following boautifnl 
lines the Modern Review - 

0 Clrey wild sea, 

Thou hast a message, thunderer, for me 
Their iiuge wide barks 

Thy monstrous billows raise, abysmal cr-aeks 
deep between ; \ 

One pale boat lhitt(‘rs ovei' them dimly seen. 

1 hear thv roar 

C^all me : “ Why dost thou lingca* on the shore, 
With fearful eyes 

Watclii')" my tops visit the •foam -washed skies ? 
This ti iviiil boat 

Dares m\' vast battering hilhnvs and can float. 
Deatli if it hnd, 

Are there not many thousands Icd't behind % 
Dire my wide roar, 

Xor 'like a coward clasp the easy shove. 

(Jome down and know 

What rapture is in dangei* and o'orthrow.'' 

Vos, thon groat Sea • 

I am more miglity and out billow' thee 

On thy tops I iis(}-- - - 

’Tis a,n excuM* to dally with the skies. 

I sink below^ 

The liottom ol tlie clamorous world to know. 
On the safe land 

To linger is to loso wli.it (Jod has planned 
Knr man’s deep soul, 

Who set immortal Godhead for it^ goal. 
Tlierefore He arrayed 

Danger and Ditliculty like seas, and made 
Lain and Dot eat, • 

And put Hjs giant snares around our feet. 

Tb^i cloud lie informs 

With thunder and o'eiwhiihns us with His 
That man may grow' [storms, 

(Conqueror of }).iin and trinaijih in o’erthrow. 
Matching his great 
Unconquerable soul Avith adverse fate. 

Take me and ho 

Cause that F mount to Heaven, O thou v.ast .sea. 
I will seize thy mane, 

O lion, I will tame thee and disdain ; 

Or else below 

Into thy abysms and caverns salt I go. 

Feel thy deep weight 
Upon me and react against my fate, 
come, O free 

Ocean, to measure my huge self with thee, 

’ U3 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PANOUARATRA. 

pr. Otto Schrader, the late I )irector of the Adyar 
Library, has accomplished a fine piece of work dur- 
ing his infcernruent as a prisoner of War in 
Ahmed linger. The military authorities have ver}^ 
kindly allowed Dr. Schrader to receive the neces- 
sary books, so that he has been able to utilise his 
enforced leisure in work dear to his scholarly he.\rt. 
The book is a very learned one, and is intended to 
serve as an Jntrod.nctivn to the Ranckaraira mid the 
Ahirhndhnija Sunihita. Dr. Schi’adcr bad pre- 
viously published a standard text o'i’ the Ahir- 
hiidhnya in two volumes. 

ARTISTS AT THE FRONT, 

A wu iter in the M anckeeter Unardian ob.serves : 

Ml*. Frank Ih^angwyn, at the invitation of» the 
Italian Government, is going out to Italy to 
re(;ord pictorial ly the exti'aordinary war scenes 
amid the mountains. I heai’ that Mr. Robert 
.Jack has been asked to make drawings wdth the 
Canadian contingent on the Avestern front. Mr. 
Muirhead IV)iie, who was a])pointed oflicial artist 
to the English army in Fiaiate some months ago, 
has completed a lafige. iiumboi* of draAvings, in- 
cluding })ortraits of all Iflie British correspondents 
at the front, AvHich, like the lest of his tv^ork, Avill 
uUiinately go to the British Museum. Mr. Joseph 
Pennell has visited the great munition works on 
the 1'yne and in the North of England, and has 
completed a large ntynber of lithographs that Avill 
be publicjly (?-\hibited in a few' wrecks! i hear that" 
Mr. Pennell has an invitation from the French 
Government to visit and illustrate the munition 
factoi’ies tliere. • 

A suggo.stioii Avhich is urged by men Avitb 
practical knowledge of tlie conditions is that, 
besides the oilicial arti.sts’ work, there should 
be occasional visits to tlu? fiont by the artists of 
reputation to recoi’d some of the remarkable 
seeqes there of a kind that are. pai ticularly their 
subject. One lias in mind, especially Mr. Augustus 
John, wlio.so [larticular genius woidd be at its 
best in recording, for piopag.inda and for posterity, 
such .scenes as the juncture of the I'oads Avherej 
the French and English armies meet, at a moment 
when the w.u -Avorri and tr iumphant Avarriors hail 
one another at the end of the day as they return 
Avith tljoir prisoners. Mr, H G. Wells, Mr. 
Arnokl Bennett, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Noyes, 
and nianv otho> literary men hiiv^e been invited 
to the fr-ont to record their impressions. Why 
should the same svstorn not be followed witja a few 
of our most distinguished artists, whose works 
would servo, and perhaps serv^ more forcibly, the 
same "purposes, 
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EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 

. Presiding at the prize distribution of the 
An jvman-i- Islam Schools, H. E. the Governor 
said that with the rapid advance in India’s indus- 
trial, commercial, social and political development, 
more and more grave and serious duties fell both " 
on "the Government and lesponsible people 
throughout the Presidency, to secure for the 
youthful citizens the fullest possible educational 
advantages. His Excellency emphasised the 
necessity of co-operation of the leading citizens 
of alf communities and the Government, for 
establishing satisfactory system of primary and 
higher education, and of turning out efficient 
teachers, and raising the teaching prof^ission to a 
higher level, both as to pay and position, making 
it one of the most honourable and important 
services within the State. His Excel 1(5 iicy regret- 

^ ted that, owing to the war, much of the advance 
and development which he had hoped for in this 
and other directions fgr the welfare of the people 
had*- had to bo stopped, especially when the 
revenue had been such that substantial headway 
might have been made. 

FREE MATRICULATION^ CLASvS. 

•« The Fifee Matriculation Clilss to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Students’ Circle has 
been opened in Bombay. The class will be held 
every Saturday and Sunday between 2-^10 and 
T) I'.M. (S. T ). The place will be announced later 
on. The following gentlemen have kindly con- 
sented to render honorary services for the class 
Prof. N. M. Gidwani and Mr. N. Y. Kashalkar 
for English; Prof. Y. G. Rao and Mr. B. V. 
Mulay for French and Sanskrit re.spectively ; 
Prof. Mr. R. D. Karve and Messrs. R D. 
Kothare and. R. N. Pillay for Mathematics. 
Admission limited. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. W. P. Kabadi, Joint Hony. Secre- 
tary, The Students’ Circle, 2, K.elewadi, Girgaum. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Speaking at the Hindu Theological High School 
the other day, the Director of Public Instruction 
noted the fact that commercial subjects are 
ta^igbt in the school, and said th It it would be 
“ a good thing if more boys 1y)ok to learning these 
subject^ instead of pursuing the will-o’- the- wisp of 
V University career. Openings, however humble, 
in jbhe commercial line must be many in a city 
life^ Madras, and young men would be better off 
ix\ tift Jong rhp by entering them,” 


MOSLEM (’OLLEGE FOR SOUTH INDIA. 

His Highness the Nizam has sanctioned* a 
monthly grant of Rs. 1,000 to enable Vaniyam- 
badi Mahomedan Educational Society to found a 
College for the benefit of the MussaJrnans of 
Southern India. A grant of Rs. 2r>,000 ha^- also 
been sanctioned for the College building. 

CS RANTS Foa A UUSTKL. 

Sir Michael O’Dwycr pre.sided on tlie Hth 
iii.stant at the opening of Ewing Hall, 'the new 
ho.stel Forman Christian ('ollcge, Jjalvjie. 
Dr. Ewing, Principal of the College, after whom 
the new hotel has been nainerl, welcomed His 
Honour with a short address »*xprt3S.sing gisititude 
to the Punjab Government for the grant- of 
Rs. 50,000 towards „tho hostol. Sir Michael^ re- 
marked that the building woiihl bo a worthy 
memorial of the work Or. Ewing had done for 
the cau.se of education in the Punjab. 

UNIVERSITY AND Si:c;ONJMft\ EDUCATION. 

In the course of a recent lectin e dcli\ered at 
Nagpur, the Hon. Mr. \". S. Sriniv.asa Sastri 
pleaded for a representative Comniij^sion to in- 
quire into the present conditions of University 
and Secondary education, particularly the latter, 
which had not been placed under scr utiny since 
the Hunter Coiuinission thii'ty iive year.s ago. 
The coming Conference of the Directiors of 
l^ublic Instruction, in ♦lamiary next, was purely 
an official business, and no etlucational ch.angc* 
would be valuable without the co-operation of the 
non-official public. He pointed out that : 

The great extension of secondary education, 
which was needed now, is instanced by the •acute 
want of accommodation in several I^rovinces in 
India. The inadeipiacy of scholarships and free 
phujics for the poor but able scholars, the want of 
continuation or vocational .^chords, the deterim; - 
tion complained of by Dr. Mackichan and otlMM>, 
the state of training and teachers, the question t.i 
media of instruction, the conflict between ile 
School Final and Matiiculation, the nend of 
teaching citizenship and patriotism, the r.ec(?ssity 
of greater independence of our Universities and 
the sympathetic and cordi.al treatment of 
students, the addition of a popular side to Uni- 
versity activities in the shape of an extension 
movement and vernacular publications, the higher 
teaching 6f the applied sciences with a view to 
supplying local talent for Uie highest po.^ts in the 
scientific professions, the^ question of federal or 
unitary constitution of Universities and the rela- 
tion of Intermediate studies to secondary schools 
were some of the educational topics which lequir- 
ed immediate solution, 
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iiksj-:kvki> (jumpautments for Eurasians. 

The Hon. Sir Dinshaw I’etit had a couple of 
questions regarding the reserving of third class 
compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
The Hon. Member was informed that the 
arrangement of reserving such compartments 
on^ ’certain trains was made by the Railway 
administrations in exercise of functioii^ vested in 
them by law in regard to which sanction% or 
approval of the Government was not required. 

• “ :\IAUUA.S mail” AM> MR. TtLAJi. 

The following notice han been served by Mr. 
i>al Gangadhar Tilak ori the Editor of the 
“ Madras Mail ” — 

“It has been brought to my notice that in the 
issue of till! Madias Mail,” dated November 
loth, I0I(>, tlicie ajipeais a leadiuetto, on pag^ 
I, he.uhal the “ Tilak A[ij)eal,’" containing defama- 
tory statiMjicnts against me. The bulk of the 
paragrapii is (‘Vidcntly based on Sir ValeMfi»i<-‘ 
(Uiiiol’s “ I'nrest in India.' Ihobably ymi do 
know that I liavc likal a suit lor* damages 
again.st Sir Vahmtine (Jhnol in the High Court 
of fl notice, King's lieiuh Division, London, for 
delainatory statements eontained in his afoiesaid 
book. The suit is still pending. It was, theie- 
fore, to say tlie least, biglily improper and un- 
fair on your ])ait to republish the defamatory 
statements above referred to. I am soon going 
to ‘•place matteas in the hands of my, legal 
adviseis, .ind I sliall <lo as 1 may be advised. In 
the meanwhile, I write this letter to warn you 
of the con.^eciuences of your action, leaving it to 
you to make or not such amends as you may 
think proper under the circumstances. 

THE law’s delay. 

A Reuter’s telegram says : — 

“ At a hearing of an Indian a[)[)ejil before the 
Privy Council, in a suit which wa.s filed in 1900 
and in whi<!li the Imal decision, from which Me* 
appeal was ma.de, was given in 1 9()H, the Lord 
Chancellor said that it was plain that an attempt 
had been made to interfere with people in 
possession of their estate and the quarrel had 
been protracted for sixteen years. One of the 
first benefits of civilisation was, that a man sliould 
be secured in the peaceable possession of his 
property and that the rights should be settled as 
quickly as possible. Delays of this kind wore a 
gross scandal and those responsible should suffer.” 


DEFENCE OF^INDIA RULES. 

• An important amendment to the Defence of 
India (Consolidation) Rules has been notified, 
wihich enacts lhat where the output cf any mine 
whicli can be utili.sed in connection with the 
present war, the Governor-General in Council or 
an authorised otiicer of the Government may 
require t?he owner to place the whole or any part 
of the output at the disposal of the Government. 
Compensation will be paid for any loss immedi- 
ately attributable to such order a^>d for any sei - 
viccs rendered or expenses incurred by arbit- 
ration of an GX]iert nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council. If any owner disobeys the 
order, tlie Government may take possession of 
the output and dispose of it in any manner that 
may be neceissary. 

• » 

MRS. HESANTS APPEAL. 

Major D. Gr.vlianil Dolce arrived, on November 
‘18, in Madras from England to confer with Mrs. 
Resaiit on her Privy Council appeal and wih 
carry Jier instrucitions back. The RigJit lion. Sir 
John Simon, u.c., M.i*., lias been retained as 
her leading crounsel. » ^ 

TJIE CRIMINAL PROCEDLRE CODE. P' 

Speaking at F’oona Mr. R. P. Karandhikar, 
leferring to the revision of the Criminal 
I'rocedure Co(h‘, strongly urged Hie deletion from 
it of Chap. XXXIII (JJ) which in a most sub- 
stantial inniinei dilie)’entia,te.s between some sec- 
tions of His IVlaje.sty’s subjects. This is a maiiter, 
he said, partially aimed at in Lord Kipoii’s time, 
and however contentious the subject may have^ 
* been then, the circumstances have fast changed 
and all subjects of His Majesty reijuire to be 
treated alike as well by tlie criminal law as by the 
civil law. Moreover, at present all Civil Courts 
have jurisdiction over all subjects alike, and there 
no longer exists any reason fer continuing on 
the Statute-Book any diflerentiating treatment 
in respect of Ci-iminal Procedure. 

ACTION IIKDEII DEFENCE ACT. 

A recent cuiHnmnvjne issued at Ranchi states 
tliaK Bihar and Orissa Government have received 
reliable information that IMaulann Abulkalam 
Azad, late'^^ditor of Al IfUal, has hesen engaged in 
tren.sonahle communication with King’s cuiemios 
and have passed order iiiahu’ Rule ^ .‘I of tlie 
Defence of India Rules placing restrictions o« hi'' 
movements and correspondence. • 
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women’s medical C0LLE(JE. * 

Madras has benefited quite substantially under 
the will of the late Mrs. Rockefeller, for in’ addi- 
tion to the bequests to inissionar}" work in India 
generally, the newly-established Madras'* Women’s 
Christian College — which has re-opened after the 
summer vacation at Doveton House, Nungum- 
baukum, for sD many years the residence of Sir 
Ralph Benson — has had a windfall of £5,000 ; 
and a further sum of £10,000 is bequeathed for 
the purpose of establishing a Women’s Christian 
MedicM College in South India, plans for which 
are already under consideration. 

^ ^ prevention of yellow fever. 

The question of measures to be taken to prevent 
the introduction of yellow fever into the port of 
Calcutta through the niediufli ol' the* nteyomifia 
mosquito in consequence of the opening of the 
.Panama Canal has recently been under the con- 
sideration of the Government of •Bengal. H. E. 
the Governor has now decided, on the recom- 
xneiK^ation •of the Sanitary Commissioner, to 
conveVi a conference repiesenting dilierent bodies 
concerned to consider measure.s necessary to 
establish homogeneous sanitary control throughout 
the port area with special reference to tlie action 
* which shofild be taken to ensure security of the 
port from yellow fever. Mr. C. 1. Stevenson 
Moore will be the Chairman, and the Sanitary 
Co*nmissioner of Bengal, Secretary of the Con- 
ference. 

HOSPITAL EOUIl'MENT JN INDIA. 

Replying to questions by Major Astor; 
Mr. C. Roberts said : Last August my right 
honourable friend the Secretary of State for India, 
on receiving accounts of deficiencies in the equip- 
ment, of certain military hospitals in Madras, 
telegraphed to cthe Government of India for a 
report. As regard.s Coonoor, the Viceroy replied 
that there had been small defects of a temporary 
character, but that these had" been promptly 
remedied, and that the G. O. C. of the Division in 
the course of frequent visits found the invalids 
contented and happy. As regard.s W’ollipgton, 
the Viceroy was satisfied by an exhau.stivo inspec- 
tion carried out by the G. G. C., in Gtjmpany with 
the Governor of Madras, that Ahere was nothing 
more thfyi inconveniences of a temporary charac- 
tes*, which were quickly dealt with. The Viceroy 
^ added /that ithere was no dearth of comforts or 
stores^ and that private relief was merely supple- 
menting od^cittl^resources. 


A Doctor who is at work in the Federated 
Malay States, writing in the Indian Medical 
Gazette on the subject of malariii, propounds what 
he calls an “epidemiological paradox” in connection 
with this puzzling matter. The paradox is that, 
while on the alluvial coast belt malaria is prevalent 
in proportion to the amount of undrained jungle 
that is found in the hills and mountains, the 
revel se a^nears to be the case, malaria on tJbe 
heights being worst where the jungle has been 
felled and cleared, and least where the jungle 
has been left untouched. The explanation would 
seem to be that the mosquito th:»t acts as the 
carrior of malaria on. the coast holt is a creature 
of vei’y dilierent habits from its cousin wlio lives 
at the hills. Several instances aie quoted of places 
which were formerly healthy until the jungle 
round about them was cleared. Since this was 
done, it is said, these places have become iiioie 
malarious. The mosquito, which is native to the 
hill forests, would appear to be immune to m:\laria, 
or not to be a man- biter, while clearing tiie hill 
foiW. makes away by whhdi the malaria bearing 
mosquitoes invade the hills. 

TJJE RED r'Ja>S8. 

Jt has genenilly been admitted that tliC Keil 
Cross organisation owes its origin to tiui Swiss 
philanthropist, Henri J^uriant, vvliosu beneficent 
work owed its inspiration in turn to tl»e e\jinij)le 
of Florence Nightingale. Recently, observes tbe 
Statesman, an attempt has been made to j)rove ftiat 
the real founder of the Red Cross movement was 
Ferdinando Palasciano, who was at one time 
professor of clinical surgery at Naples. When 
serving as an army surgeon in J 848, he is said to 
have made the proposal that tbe wounded in war 
should be neutralised. Ho continued to advocate 
this measure, and, in 1862, he proposed that there 
should be an international congress to formidate 
a scheme in accordance with his pioposals. It is 
clear, however, that by that time the Swiss 
philanthropist had done more towai ds the practical 
realisation of the idea that is now embodied in the 
Red Cross. He had visited the battlefield of 
Solferino in 1851), and had urged his views in a 
personal interview upon the Emperor Napoleon 
III, who had accepted the pri|iciple of the neutrali- 
sation of the wounded, of the ambulances, and of 
their ])ei*8onnel. In course of time, he became 
secretary of the conference, which led to. the 
meeting in 1864 of the Congress which drew, up 
the Ojuve itioi. 
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UOMl^TS ^ND TIlElll TAILS. 

While the diiiieiisiuris nl‘ the iieiuls ot* couiets 
are ^general ly from 40,01)0 to 100,000 iniles in 
diameter, the t:dls :u e not h^ss th. in ten million 
miles, frequently Ix'tvveen thirty to lifty million, 
ai!>d at times, as for example in the great eomet 
of 181^^, as much as 100 million miles in length. 
V^t the total mass of a conu^t eanimt be eijual 
to the one liuiidred thonsuTidth of tnat of the 
earth, as is provial by the ahsimceof perturlrHivo 
oiVeet in the earth and the jilanets when a comet 
lijiproachcs them, though tin- comet itself may be 
greatly peituibcHl. Tli(^ ijensity ol the coinetV 
tail iiuist, therefoK', be ex(XH‘diiigLy small, in fact, 
an ordinary fog is niucli denser than a eomot s 
tail. We Cannot sec* the lioiisc*,> on the other side, 
of a street in a modeiMtcdv dense log, we ca-n see 
stars, praetieall\ nndiminished in lusti*e, through 
tens Tif^housands ut milc‘s' ol the matter constitut- 
ing the tail of a eomet. — A L. Cortie in llte 
Month. 

\OlSI.Li:ss ( All WIIKEI.S, 

A noiseless eai wliiiel has bt'ori designed hy 
]\lr. Kdwin Madde.n, .in Amoriii.in. It is 

asMiited to have a numbei ol im])ortant advan- 
tages oven the old-lashioned wheel. It consists 
of two wheels, om wiLliin theotlaa, and se[)aiatc‘d 
from t*ach oi.lici by means ol :i lublier jiiling. 
Tlie combination takes op all i brat.ion and shock, 
so that the noise is iedm:c;d to idmost nothing. 
{Some of these wlic-ols Imxc* beiai in use (»n a. tiain 
line for nearly a year, and tiie d(*gree ol siiecess 
which lias attcyidiMi their use has resulted in 
declaring the invention a success. ^ 

MACNESIUM 'I’O BECOME ( II EAT. 

.ClKMipened metallurgical processes, says the 
rojmlar Science will make availahle as 

now materials a riuini)ei‘ of metals now little 
known. Magm^sium, lor instance, is likely to 
hecomo one of the conimoii metals \ery soon. 
Impiovoment in reduction should leduee the cost 
to sixpence or a shilling a [loumj, and with lowei* 
price industrial uses will multiply, rapidly in- 
creasing the production fioni thousands of p(mnds 
to thousands of t(>ps yearly. Ita allo>.‘‘ inight 
largely take the place of those ol .aluminium in 
the motor-car industry, with a saving of a third 
in weight ; while a much greater deoxidising ellect 
than that of aluminium might bring an extensive 
demand for such purposes as deoxidising brasj^ 
copper, nickel and bronze metal. 


CL'lUiENTS TN T>U^ PANAMA CANAL. 

• A current of three to four miles an Jiour in the 
outer pc^’tion^ of the Panama Canal seems to result 
•ruler certain conditions from a difference in 
water density. At the lower ends the Mira- 
fiorefi and Catun locks, when the water has bedVi 
brought down in the lower (daimber to the level 
of that hi the approach, the water in the chamber 
is more than half frc^sli, and this causes an inward 
flow against the outward passing vessel. 

OUU BOM MS TUK BEST. 

Private Ceorge? M. Sturgess (Iloyal Fusiliers) 
supplies 7Vie Tiondon Ma<jazine for Octoboi* with a 
well written . account of “ Pombing at Contal-, 
moiseri,” wh(ue there was a grim stiuggh). The 
writer says ; — 

We were hettei* at bombing than the Gern;ians 
wcirc, and though wc suH'ered some losses they 
suffered’ much more heavily, I am convinced 
that this Was l;yge>y duo to the fact that their 
bombs were inferior to ours ; ^both as regards the 
type and the working of tlie fuse. 

Our bombs j^e tlio very essence of simplicity. 
They are harmless-, until a lover is pulled out ; 
then they go off in ‘live seconds, > so nof^ much 
•time is available for consideration as whero 
to throw once tlie lever Jias been moved. 

W ; JtEJ i ESS ( 'OM M U N I CATION . * 

Wilel(^ss cumin unicaliori, w(3 are infoi rned by a 
Homo paper, Irtus been cll(?cted hhtwecii * Wim 
Kranci.sco and the Jajianese (lovcriiinent station 
at Ochulisi, a straight hue distance of about 5,()00 
miles, oi‘ 1, 000 niik^s l(jss than the elfective ^nge 
claufK^d foi the powerful Geirnan wiiadess instal- 
lation at iShmen, ne.ir Potsdam. The variation in 
the position between the German and the 
Aiiieiican and Japanese stations, however, makes 
a diilerence. The latter aio near the tropics, 
and it is one of the unsolved mysteries of wireless 
lielegrapby that tlie ctlujr wavers travel the longest 
distances and need the mininv.um power when 
eirian.’iting from legions remote from the tropics, 
excess of sunlight sei iou.^ly restricting their range. 
The fact that the Hpmbay station was on one 
occasion in coiniminic.ation with that on the west 
coast of Ireland does not negative this theory. 
In that case, olisei ves th(* Mwtras J/ai7, tlie 
initiative* was taken by the Jiish Station, and 
that Pom'^'iy was able to reply must have been 
due to the fact tliat the communication took place 
at night, Tlie marvel in this paitici^r instance 
was that neither the Irish nor the Bombay stfctmn 
ordinarily had anything like the eflective range 
’oTer which they were then communicating. 
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T^lE LATE B. N. DHAtt. * 

, Writing in a recent issue of the Leader^ I}r. Tej 
Bahadur^ Sapru recalls a singularly interesting 
incident in . the life of the late Paiic^^t Bisban 
Narayan l^har, of which the public outside the 
» directorate and the editorial staff of the Leader 
have hitherto ^been naturally unaware.. Dr. Tej 
Bahadur writes: — “ Now that he is gone, 1 may, 
with the permission of the editor of this paper, 
give another illustration of his courage and its 
justification. ’‘Some six years ago he wrote an 
article to the Leader, and the Government of Sir 
Leslie Porter took exception to it. It was sub- 
miffted by trie directors of the Lead&i' to 
Mr. Chaudhuri — one of the leaders of Allaha- 
bad Bar — a man without any^ political ^jrejudices, 
a lawyer of great eniirferice an(^ wholly uncon- 
nected with the Ij^Kler. ‘ He pronounro*? it to be 
perfectly innocent. The article was again sub- 
mitted to two very distinguished briiiiinul lawyers 
in England, and copies of t.hb Press Act and other 
similX” Acts were also submitted to them. One 
of then> is now a Judge of the High Court in 
England,^ Mr. Justice Every, the other was Sir 
Edward Carson. Neither gf tliem^ found it possible 
to take thc\ Slime view, or any/ihiiig like view, as 
the^loc&l Government had taken.” 

THE NEW OOYEUNOll OF BENdAL. 

^l^ord Ronaldshay, the Governor-elect of Bengal, 
has been to India ^veral times, as a tourist in 
1891)- 1900, as an A. I). C. on the Viceroy’s staff 
' in 1 900, and' lastly as a' member of the Public, 
Service Commission. It is in this last capacity 
that he is best remembered in this country. The 
Earl of Ronaldshay is a well travelled man, his 
itineri^ry Laving extended over a vast area. '^Jie 
travelled in Ceyjon (1898) ; India, (1899-1900) ; 
Persia (1900-1) ; Asiatic Turkey, Persia, 
Central Asia, Siberia (1903), and Japan, 
China, Burma (1906-07). The Earl entered 
Parliament as a Unionist in J9()7, and has 
remained a Unionist throughout. Lord Ronal- 
dshay’s previous acKpiaintance with ln;^.ia and 
the E^st, and his work on the Public Sefwices 
Commission, have apparently gone ii]<fhis favour 
■with ttie Home Government, [lut it* is not easy 
to be a worthy successsor of Lord Carmichael. 
lL<is to ^be lipped that Earl of Ronaldshay will 
(justify the hopes reposed in him by the Home 
Government, and prove as popular as his piode- 
ceseor in ofiice; 


PROFESSOR JADUNATU SIRCAR. 

» m 

We are glad to learn that the author of the 
important work, * History of^ Aurangzeb,’ anti of 
other, interesting works like ‘ The India of 
Aurangzeb,’ * Anecdotes of Aurangzeb,’ ‘Economics 
of British India,' * Chaitanya’s Pilgrimage and 
Teachings,’ Professor Jadu Nath Sircar, M.A., 
P.it.s., who, it is understood, has been }]q')poiutod 
University Professor of the Benares Mlindu 
Universitjj^hai> liad a distinguished and extremely 
successful career both as a student and professor, 
lle^ gradu.'ited from the Calcutta Presidency 
College with Honours in English and History, and 
had a first class in English, heading the lut 
in the M. A. examination. He is a IVomchand 
Roychand scholar, who took up as his subjects 
English History, Political Economy and Political 
Philo'-'ophy, and obtained the Movat Gold Medal. 
He- began ins career as a professor in A-^idyasagar's 
Metropolitan Institution, and after getting his 
W R. S., joined Presidency College nhorc he 
served for a year and a half. Since then he has 
been associated with Patn.a (‘ollege as its Manor 
profo'aei’. He i.s .also the Urnversity Piofessor of 
History ‘in the Calcutta University, and is the 
examiner in J\t. A. history to Calcutta, Allahabad 
and Punjab Universithis. He is a great Persian 
scholar and has u splendid lihi'ary of his own 
consisting of rare and valuable works, inciudi^jytf,^ , 
a line collection of Persian miinusoripts. 
year he presided over the Beharee Students’ Con - ‘ 
ferenco. Many of his students are now in high 
positions in life and three deserve special mention, 
viz., Or. Radlia Kumud Mookerjee, and Professors 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Jogindra Nath ISamad- 
dar. ^It is (juite certain that if the Hindu 
University Committee can get hold of a few more 
men of Professor Sircar’s type, it will undoubtedly 
be the best University of the country. “ 

OR. SUNDAR FAL. 

In his address as the Chancellor of the Allaha- 
bad University, II. IT. Sir .Tamos Mestoii paid a 
tribute to the work of tlie Hon. Dr. Snndar Lai 
as Vico- Chancel lor, which position he vacates to 
take up the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares^ ^ 
Hindu University. Sir James reviewed the 
university work and discuiSsed the present and 
future position of university education. lie again 
pointed out the clangers andievils of young irien 
entering a university career imperfectly jgfrepared 
, to follow the courses. It was annoui^e^ that 
Justice^Sir P. C. Banerji will succeed Dr. Sunder 
Lai as Vice Chancellor. » 
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ROMBAT fJOVERNMRNT AND MU. TfT.AN. 

Uiie 1 )ecembei- Sessions of the Bombay Legi.slative 
Council was held on the 4th Instant, H. E. Lord 
Willingdon presiding. There was a la. p number 
>intorpellations. The Hon'ble Mr. Belvi asked 
whether the services of two Government tiVia- 
l»fcors from the Oriental 'I'ranslator’s Ofii<-e 
ever engaged by Sir Valentine Chirol for |he 
translation required by Inin for the civil ffnt 
instituted agninst liirii in $tiurl;iud by Mr, u. 
Tilak • if so, whether tliey secured with the 

permission or knowledge^yi tlu> Government or 

their oMicers. i n i.i 

Tli^* (ioveruTUcnt replied iJiat two clerks ot the 

OrientMl Tnirisliitor’s OHicV’ 'vere granted leay^ 
without piy, nnd allowi^il to accepr the paid 
emp loym ent under Sir V^' ntine Chirol ft solici- 
tors ih'ff was done withiUie knowledge of tlie 
Covovninont in order to fa^oldate the tvnnslation 
of the documents needed iu the suit, and so to^ 
oxp(‘dite the hearing of the Hut. 'Phe doeum^^jts 
were in the inulfusal, and t|'iu High (Jourt ^irans- 
latovs were not available. 


.SIR K. (i. (TupTA’s ideal/ f 

In one of the very^ first pronouncements he 
«iade in|Eriglarid, Sir K. C. Cupt^^dlFclar^ that 
self government was the goal to whw*h all sections 
^ of the «Riucate(f con|munity in India eagerly 
looked forward. He said 0 

When England had trained the peq^de of India 
in the ait'of self-giwernmont, whiiVi’ slio received 
complete ail tonoiny, w he V they had the vjiii^is 
provinces as separate States, controlled ^Joy a 
Ceutial of Federal Covernment, presided over by 
a r(*pM‘sentative of the British (Jrown, then and 
ytheii only would England have discliaigcd the" 
'great task imposed on her by Providence. She 
would reap her reward in the consolidation of the 
Enipire, the Stability of which would j^ovor be 
^shaken, ami in the everlasting affection and con- 
tentment oV a People ainongfit whose faulls 
certainly iiigratiiBmle is not one. That^^ay, let 

us mope, wouyfcoon (j^m®. 

. ^ . T/t)L4 \ND MIL\rAHY SERVICE. 

The Capilaiy^'^ folloN^iV^ tribute to the 
loyrt^y and niUitary pa^sion of( Indium 

I * j.*. 1 4.. 


MU- 


TTLAK Vr <:\1)AU. 


I In reply to another que^j^ffrom the same 
ilon’ble Member, th(^ (tove‘ Ui.^B said it was true 
that the iJistriot Magistrate ut T)harwar served a 
notice under Section 42, Bombay Police Act, on 
Mr. Bal Carigadhar Tilak, at i.wiag, on the 20th 
ultimo. The notice was served order to prevent 
the gathering^f large crowds -bstructing public 
thoroughfares. . 

the principle of NA'I’d^ULITY. 

• M. Take Jonescu, the distin^felied Rumanian 
statesman, who has supported t|e Allies from^ 
the firs4^-«^i^s thus in the Chronicle on 

the entry of Tlu mania into the 'W 

'' Never before this war ha »e prinople of 
nationality as the corollary of na ^^al sovereignty 
— that is to say, the right of evrj|^eople to live 
according to its own genius--‘»n declared as 
Nn^ fmindation of political light ^Europe.” . He 
wnt^'i^^This principle was ff® declared * by 
immorta^rance, but it has bJ4 the English 
statesmen of this present epoch i%o have giv^n 
its definitive corrsecfation. ^too,' are the 
British people for this principle »t more than 
any conquest do they value beingAe ch^pions^ 
'* of Right and Biborty.” | A • 


^Bengalee publicists are now 

(jjamouring fui a Bengalee' \ olmiteer Corps, and 1 
really do not see -how they can be denied. Since^ 
the war broke out ninoteen months agof a 
serious change has taken place in the iCnie 
defence of this country. This is proved Ijy the 
universid European demand for compulsory v^n^ 
The splendiil lo>alty of all tlie .peiJfdesi^ 
of liuftk in the present crisis is the dftily boasl of 
all our stalesinen at Home, all our rulers out*^ 
here. Tliere could not be a greater inconsistency 
thaatolleny the Bet galees ur^iny other* Indiam 
race the ^"ht to‘ form volunteer battalions to 
perform dutfes.foi- wliivh fto regularb^ are avail- 
able. I have reason to lieli^^ve that the high Civil 
and Military authorities are coming round to the 
feihsibility of an Indian militia, and it^<fa}^not be 
lon^Teforo sanction is given to raise a bfSttalion 
of Bengalee Volunteers in (>tdciitta« The recruits 
will probably all come from the “ Ifhadralog,” and 
it wdll not ho surprising if the companies go by 
professions and occupations. 

BOMBAY ORDER AND MBS. BE8ANT. 

Thi^^on. Mr. Kainat and the Hon. V. ,T. Fatal 
interpellated the Government regaiding the Order 
against Annie Besant. The Government 

^ Q^red the Hon. Members to the Order of 
the C^v^pment, dated the 29th Juno 1916, a copy 
of Much was placed on the table, yiiither dis- 
cussion of the matter’ was not, n\ the opinion of 
the (Government, conducive to public interest. 
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A OdvermAerfb of India ^omr%-fcm7i((^tsrys : 

The UeSjj^ch on field service of matiy of the ‘ 
c'ificials oFi^ Telegraph Departmentvhas made it ' 
ki(R’eastngIy , to maintain the/ ordinary^ 
^teMigraph service^l^ the^ Government of India 
therefore, consi 4 .>,r 0 h the necessity of ad^^t- 
ifig Tneatfujpes similwn to- thoae Aaken in the 
United Kingdom in order ^ rdieve the pres- 
cs&e on ^/he Department, nnft, in particular, to - 
check for a period the, rate of trafiic* expansion. ' 
With this object, they have decided that, ’^th 
efiect frq|j[j the 1st of December 1916, the ^'iff . 
for ordinary private inlane'j te! *gr;,\ms should “ 
intreased from 6 annas to i a^.ias fo>* a tiSlegram 
of 1 2 wor^s less, 
al, word Seihg"^ half-jip-ai»m ^ 
assurance can be giv^n 'tK 
reduoed at the en ^^ i -tho 
then be reviewed ^Ifh' 6 
financial p&TuOn ol 'J 


legislation is 


<^>V9i;y addition 
" While^ no 
t be 

cpestjclifr will 

ep^njn.i^; 


THE. HILL EXODUS. 

The Englishpmn^ coiiimenting on th/^hill exodus, 
writes- — “The annual migration is waste of 
money. The long stay in tbb hills, far removal! 
^ from direct contact with the every-day life^of the 
people, has become a danger to*^ xlfe Go\"einnient 
wljiclvsgondlt or later must Jie frankly fqcod. 

It is in hill statirms like Wmla that 
framed which pn'vr^^ to be useless or da^igero^i^ 
or \^ja(icep^hle‘t(i ^he pnblir at large. . . , Mn 

bi^s^ie^^s firm wowhl drerfrn of doing its biisin^j^ss 
in ^hitf fashion. Biinkrnptcy weald he inevitable 
in|ji^ss than a year if it duL . . . OHicial life is a 
perpeUial fleeing I>efore an increasing rn.ass of 
files. Tla^ real woik-or^tflovtMn merit is concent- 
rated into a few months ^^ieli ai*e all too brief for 
the puiTjfe^.”' lt is ptlrh.Mps much to hope 
that thi^ystem will over he di.scontinued. The 
vested inAerests iij the.hill stations of India have 
growii tA.. strong to* be I'lithely ignored : but 
there no longer Ife any doubt that tlie hill 
staliiori policy is inter fering with tlm tuitjcie- .ty of 
Goveriftmtht, and tliat hill stations are becoming 
nnrre and K.ore a refi^m from tlgi real work that 
to he done in the plains.*’ 

- ’ liikW nr Tki'WTTlrTiWkV f\h' 


GREAT w6men ck* An« ilhA T 'tndi^: ^ 

Little caged birds without character or sense^, ‘ man’s Di:FTifLTrt>N ok a o'Kmxemax 

^id Mr.^dmund Russell, speaRbig at a meeting’ “ 1^‘c, famous NiJwmapouoe described 

^)K.Ste llnon of E^t iu»d West at the Grafton ^ihc* chHracteristu^s^>ta g(Hritlem^^*.VUui tmrr 
Galleys, recently, is the notion which the pqg»^'^ ^giut, '^^ddress; gerfttires, voice i^Vhe er{Se, self- 
‘ ph; oAhe West have formal of the woiyien^^^' PpJ^session, the^cOm^y, th,: of conversiug| 

'fnd% But, he said, if they, turned to th^ juccess inVif>,|^bnding'; the lofty priiRSflplf^ 

hi>ifcory, t^iey would 6nd “$hat India hi;^ pro- the delicacy of'Jci]l)U^^4J/ happiness ofex- 

ilbced more women of recognioed greatness than piession, the taste dnd propriety, the gerierosity 

the rejSit of .the world put Jogether. Their and forbearance, thf> candour and consideration, 

o3wn history told of Joan of Arc an J Upac^cea, the ppe;j^i.^8,onmn(l.' 

t but India 'bfid ^<^'liiced a whole cowpaViy of 
'fighliX'i4*!^^’^’^ wom€h,*’^d<#{^to being- 



-^arriors/^Wi^' '^j=^d v^ives ««nd^ing 
had tiio.SL inequalities ^nren th 
taughtA^^m^. J^r. Russell said he 
t^he eMHiiiatioh of - the develdpm^rct 
capacity in Indian women was to be foundifl, 
dMpmpbaite fam?)y. Sons there did not leave' ' 
father's roof, but brought their wives horn 
, «• fRtoily bo formed whieji, iiT- 

oludlbg servants, w^d number fiHy or^.a 
hundred ^leople, or even more. A wl^m^u who 
had corttrolled -such a ^usehold would fab 
more capable of taking cotnmarfd of a state or an 
army than another who had lived Holder the 
conditions of * modern middle-class wcinen,.,4?<i 
Europe and America. Only Sn . C(vi^pjinyativ3ly 


“ It is tne unnssGitive confidence of the 

posses AW' , .'f these qualities that sometimes 


irrtbites, hiil if< an irritation that is felt by 
those . wlm Jack^ them, an irritation that is really 
of loss to the gt eater,” says the 
ft TivieRj vi'hirh quotes Nev^aan. 
t courtesv that in-tkes to live 

with afid wake.s tJie wheels of life V\in t^moothly. 
Soihe peo^e mayreonsidt r It !i, trifle, but after 
al?l trifles mattei .’? 

CARDINAL M If 'ICIER TO THE FRONT AGAIN. 

Ohrdjnal .^hudei, Primate of Belgium, has 
'V^^Pi' i^*'^| P*o^”^' the c{jvilised wpr^ 
agiiinit the cnnij|tl8ory ih^yiv'tatiqir of Be'jlfltrfl to 
Germany. He .declares that tik ^^At'Tnans* are 
d^aijy deporting thousands of inoffbnsive Belgians, 
who’ are herded in w^aggons like slaves. Thfi 
CainJiiJf-!h'‘tt&rtvgfN the Gewhans with 


issr 


recent tinwifi had the seoJusiqn of wonuin become Cardit^-!h'‘jjhrtvg ‘n the Gewhans with breach of 
the ^ule itrlndiite, ' . t their judges r»^t.’to deporAi Belgians, 




